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Autohorp, front inew 
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Moron bridle oruamented with btoEe ,,, 
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Flat iron boll ... 
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Small Cbiiicfrd steelyard with double-^H^wer poieo (Fig> 9) 
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Chinese etoelyard with nbactia in the lid (Fig. 10) 
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Caw of aioolyard, Fig, 7, H XXIV (Fig, 10) . 
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Caw of steelyard, Fig. 2, PL XXIIl (Fig. 16) . 
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Caw of tTH|Mnew stoclyanl with tortoiseaheU pan (Fig, 17) 
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Doiails of caw Fig. 12 (Pigs. 18 and 19) . 
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Poise of Chitieie steelyard (Fig. 20). 
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Cimtou stedyanl (Fig, 21) . .. 
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Steelyard from Fedoratod Malay States (Fig, 22) 
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Burraeae BteclyArd (Fig. 24) .^. 

Stiile oil stMlywnd Fig. 24 (Fig. 25) i.. 

Oriental wood«n fiteeljard fitted with grcioiiLido nfid string (Fig. 2G) 

Beam from Toiping^ MiUflV Peninsula 27li 

Benin from Teipiiigt Malay PeJiin«uU (Fig. 3B1 

French lett^r-weiglking (Fig. 22) 

Biainar from PefAk (Fig 30) p-* --- .- 

.Scftle en biAniar Fig. 30 (Fig. 31) 

MaUlmr biamiir (Fig. 32) . .. . - ... 

UiHmar from Madras (Fig. 34) 

Bismars frcim Patani, Malay Peninsula (Fig*'- 36 and 36) 

English biamar (Fig. 37) 

Komnii biamar (Fig. 3^*) 

Bonian hiiUnco (Fig. 32) ■« . 

Steelyard from Yarkand (fTg. 40) 
ttonian steelyard (Fig* 4i) 

Chain belonging to steelyard Fig. 41 (Fig. 4U) ... ... 

Roman steelyard (Fig. 42) .*- -■ ■** 

Large Arabic steelyard, fourteenth oontury (Fig. 43) 

Details of Fig. 43 (Fig. 44) ..* -. ... . - 

Inscription on Fig. 43 (Fig- 4D) 

Old ttteelyards from Korth Italy (Figs. 46, 47# 48) 

Eghteenth^century English steelyard (Fig. 40) .. 

Details of Malay steelyard (Fig. 50) ,^, 

Poisefi of Chinese steelyards in British Museum (Figs. fiL 52, 53,54) ... 

Poise of double-power Chinese steelyard slcetehed at nusaJonaty cshibidon 

(Fig. 55) j"" 

Poises of Chinoae eteelyar^U sketched! at mUaionary exhibitions (Tigs. 66. 57) 

Mass of native copper (Fig. 1) 

Ancient block of tin (Fig- 3) 

Ancient Egj'ptian map of gold mine (Kg 3) 

Rubbing mill for gold Ora (Fig. 4) .- 

Ancient iron smeUiug fumnco (Fig. S) 

Iron smelting furnace (Fig. 6) . 

Iron found at Khoreahml (Fig. 4) * * — - - - **- 

Egyi>tian bas-relief r^nresentiiig Lron emellmg (Fig. 8) ... 

Eg)'plian bofr-relief ropreeontiiig the forging of iron (Fig. U) 

Modern iron smelting near Lake Xyania. Africa (B’ig. 10) ... 

Surface and sectional view of the diatdct in which the skeleton waa found (Fig. IJ 
Section across the valley of the Uipping# showing the position of the chalky 
bouUler clay and the point at which the Bhdeton was iotmd (Fig. 2) 

Sketch of the 8 kelet 4 d remnins# showing the parts pn»erviii:i (shiideft) and the 
pofiLure of the body (Fig. 3) 

Profile drawing of the akuH (Fig, 4) •Si-4 -li-li ■‘P-l ■B-l-l ahi- -l-fe-l •ivfa 

FtilWac® drawing o[ tho skull oriented su in Pig. 8 (Fig. 6) . 

Vortex view o( the akull (Fig- 8) 
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The teeth and reeonatruetion of the palAte» compared with the palate of modem 

Eiiglifh studeata (I^g. 7).. .* 

Sections of the Ipswich tibia (Fig 8) 

The eyolntion of the ewt ol the tibia io Neanderthal tnan^ modem man, and in 


the gorilla (Fig. 0) +-* 

SootiooAof the upper thirr] imd of the middle of the Ipairich feiunr compared 
frith oorreapoDding aeotion of modem bone (Fig. 18)*.* 

Site during acLtnd digging out of remalna (Fig. Ill 

View of aide ol pit where skeleton waa foimd, ahowiug boulder clay reating uj*on 
the underlying middle gladal saiida end gravel (Fig. 13) 

Mammoth tiiek which waj found at Char^eld at the aame horpEon^ aa the human 
remain-^ (Fig. 13)... *-.» «.* *---^ —■ --i *»* 

Tattoo marks on man of Kendaaang in the Ulu Bundutuiieu district (Fig. I) 

Sign aet up aitor nienghadji pedi^ by Tuaran Duauua 

Ceremonial ol>joct« from TiieroD . 

f^ketoh-map of Chines Turkestan end the Pamirs, to show Lho poeiticu of thu 
tribua mentioned in the aessompanying paper (Fig. 1) «*■* -*• *** •! + 

Diagttimmatic form of iiiterrolatioiiihipa (Fig. 2) 

Tehle 8 *«* ■■■ *-■ ■•■■■ +■+ **m* -.** .** 

Table 7 ■»* 


Pottery { 1 ^ 2 , 3p and ehelJ Armleb (B) from Sewell'i Cave, Gibraltar (1D11> 

(Fig- 1) ■ ■ ■' V ■ risoB a-a!! a-iv hi a i- 

Perfor£Ltc<i Bakes of bone from an osaiferoua Geaure near Beefsteak Cave, 
Gibfultar (1911) (Fig. 3} 

Worketl sLoncs {Rg. 3) B.K ., »■ i-AK !■. ■■■ I..1« *.* '»Ki 

WorktMl atoaea (Fig. 4) I -"f-i- m-9* mmm 
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374 
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383 
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453 
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620 
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ERRATA. 


In Volume XLTL 

Pfljrij llSOt lint-' 23, for MuTisumnwlorJc: read Mutmtmu^uM:, 

Page 381, Lioe 28> for Sutnunffutph read Stirmnnffup. 

382, lirte 7, for Aa^ read 
Pagtt S8Aj line for Nan^an read Jiamu, 

Page 385j line 12, for atm read (posmblj the Malay Tnenawar^ lo 

ueutralb^y 

l^e 3fl0, line 21, for Tompo read 
page 395, line 7, for fciTurN read ranaff. 




ERRATUM. 

Pp^ 312, 314, 315. Owing to an ov&mght dia BurmeH vow^l 
sound corrospOJiding to thu a in “ father " has been reprosented bf 
the character u Instead of o* , 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL LNSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITlIff AND IRELAND. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

JANUARY 23au, 1912. 


Mr. AirJiSD P. Maumlay. J^tddcnt, tit Chair. 

TIio Minutes of the lost Annual General Meeting ware read and carried. 

The CttAjuMAX appointed Messrs. IL S. KistiSFOKi:) and N, H- Hardy, as 
scmdncets, and declared the ballot open. 

Tlie SscRETASY road the report of Comicil for 191 i, which, on the motion of 
the Chajuiax, wab cairied nnanimooelj. 

The TttKARURKH read Iub Report for 1911, which, on the motion of tho 
C irAim iAN, was carried unanimously. 

The PRE 31 DKNT delirered his addreas, entitled “ Some American Problema 
illoetrated by bn tern slides. 

On the motion of Profeasor Kuth an unanimouH vote of tbanka was passed to 
the Presiilcnt, and he was requested to permit his address to be publiahcd in the 
Instatute's Joumai. 
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Heport of the ConncU for tKe year 191L 


The ScaoTiNKEEa tlian haoded in their report, and the following were deolared 
to be duly elected ae Officers and CounoU for 1912-X3, 


A. P. Maudslay, Esq., M.A., P.S.A., F.B,G.S, 


ViEe-Preiuhnli 


A. Keith, Eeq,, M,D, 

Sir R. B, ilartin, Bart., M.A. 


W. H. li. Rivera, Esti., M,U., 

FJt.S. 


Hon. Serrttttrtf.—T;. A. Joyce, Eaq., M.A. 


J5ro». Treawrer. — J, Gray, Esq., B,So, 


Council, 


M. L Dames, Eaq, 

O. M. Dalton, Eaq., M.A., F,S.A. 

J. Edge-Partington, Eaq, 

Sir A. J, Evans, SI A., DXitL, F.RS., 
F.B.A. 

H- S. Harrison, Esq., D,Sc. 
ll. R. Maiett, 1^., SLA. 

C. S. Myera, Esq., M..4., MJ). 

F. G. Piwsons. Esq., P.R.C.S, 

E. IL Pye, Esq. 

Professor Carvetli Read, M.A. 


W. W. Skeat, Esq„ M.A 
Proress&oT G. Elliot Smith, iLA., 
SLD., F.RS. 

Ih^ofessor A Thomson, MA., SLl). 

Sir Evorard im Thum, KC.M.G., C.B, 
E Thurston, Esq.^ C.I.E 
E Torday, Esq. 

Profflaaor E. Wcstormarck, Ph,D. 

IL W. Willianiaou, Esq. 

W. Wright, Esq., M.B., DAj. 

G, Udny Yule, Esq., i'.S.S. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1911. 

The Council is happy to report another year of snljstanlM progress, 
and to record iho (act that 40 new fellovra have been elected, a unmber which 
is only cue short of the record Unfortunately the losses thi-oagh death and 
fsuapeiiaon owing to tlie non-payment of aubscriptionft have been imusnally severe, and 
the total memberdiip tlierefcre ateuda at 508, via., 3 less Oum l^t year, at 
tlie same time the number of sulwcriling Fellows is increased by 6. The numerical 
gains and losses are expressed in the following table:_ 




Stport of iki Cmitfil /or the ^ear 1911 , 
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* Ot tlitae S Jilw OrduiMry Felbwa, 


Among the losaee that tlie Institute has suffored through death an: Sir Franoia 
Galton, I)r, J. Boddoe, wd Sir Herbert H, filslej, I’ast Breaidents; Dr. Paul 
Topinard, Prufeatsor T. Kupert Jenca, and Dr, A. B. Zla/er, Hon. Fellowsand Mujnra 
KobortBon, Milne, and Rodcm, and Meears. 0. H. Haswell, D. F, A, Hervejr, C.K.G.^ 
J. It Mortimer, B. S, Wake, and R. Welpley, Ordinary Fellowa of the Institute. 

To the death of Sir Fmncie Gal ton, who joined the Ethnological Society in 
alliieion has altnody been mode in Man. 1911, 22, and it ie unnecessary to 
enlarge on hia services to antlirai»]ogical Bcienoe l)efon! the Fellows of this luatitutc. 
An obituary of Doctor Beddoo, whose oonnoction with the Anthropological 
Institute, or rather its predecessor, tho Ethnological Sooiety, ilates from 1854, has 
also appeared in Man, 1911, 93. In him tho Institute has to regret the loss of its 
Senior Fellow. By a peonUar coincidence his last service to the Institute was the 
contribution of an obituary notice of his friend, Sir Froncii Cfalton, Through the 
untimely death of Sir Herbert Rialey the Institute Im lost one who hoped to 
4levoie many years to furthering ita interest and whose charming i>ersonaUty aa 
President is still vivid in tlie memories of Fellows, A eympathetio occoimt of his 
life and work will l>e found in Man, 1912, 1. 

In Dr. Paul Topinartl France liaa lost one of her moat eminent phmeal 
anihropolegiata, and the Institute one of its moat distinguished Honorary Fellows, 
The indiience of Broca induced him to devote his attention lo anthropology, and 
hy- his death tlmt science losas one nf its foraraust pioneeia. An obituiuy notice 
will be found in Man, 1912, 19. 

Professor T. Rupert Jones was elected an Honorary Follow in 1877. Hia 
acientilic attainnteuts covered a wide scope, and he was better known as a geo1i;^ist 
than an arotuoologist 

Dr. <V, B. Meyer, who was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1892, was for many 
yenra connected with the Dresden MuseiuiL 
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^jp&rt of the Counoil for the ytar 1911. 


Mr. D. F. A. Her^'ey, who joined the Instituto ia 1866. had a 

dj8tingiu^e<l career in the Sl^te Settlementa, and was the author of iui Eiij^lieh 
and Malay vocabulary as well as of several papers on anthropology and 
folklore. 

Mr. J. K, Mortinier, who became a Fellow m 1894, devoted 50 years to arohseo' 
logical investigations in Yorkshire, and to him all students of preihistoric problems 
owe an incalculable debt of gratitudei An obituary notice will apiwar in Man, 
1912, 13. 

Mr. C. & TYake vraa a member of the Anthropological Institute from its 
commencemeiitv having joined the Anthropological Society in 1868. 


Meetin'63. 

During the year ending December Slst, 1911, eleven ordinary meetings were 
hehl, at which 14 papers were read: 5 deaiitig with nrebieologicul, 5 wiiJi 
physical, and 4 with ethnographical subjects. Eight exhibitions of apecimena 
were made. 


Hcxley Memouial Meoai.. 

The Huxley Jlemorial Medal was tbiH year presented to Profetssor FeUx 
von Lusebaa. The title of his lecture, which was delivered on Kovcinber 2dnl, 
was “ The Early Inhabitants of Wegtern Asia." 


PnsLECATiotia. 

During the year two lialf-yearly jjarta of tlie JoariuU have been isaueU, via., 
VoL XI^ 2 (July-December, 1910), and Vol. XLI, 1 (Januarj-.Jiine, 1911), 
Of the former 110 copies were sold, and of tlie latter 95. Tlie Council ia liappy to 
call attention to the fact that the combined sales for this year have only onoojbeeu 
exceeded, via., in 1908« wlicu 14 more copies wore sold. 

With regard to Man, the usual twelve monthly parte have been issued. The 
sales show an increase even on the i-eoord establisherl last year, but the tuaigin of 
profit is not yet sufficiently large for Ure Conncil to recommend tliat the preiBent 
system of snbacripiion be abandoned. 


Ubbart. 

The ntrmber of accessions to the library amounta to the satisfactory total of 
425 in all, and the exchange list has Iwen augmented by the addition of oue Jlridab 
and four foreigu jmblicatiuns. The niauagemeul of tlie unbound periodicsals has 
been practically completed, and preparation of the catalogue has beeu conmdorably 
advanced. 


Trtiisarer's Import for tlie year 1911 , 
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Exterxal. 

Th6 Committee appointed by the Council to undettake the prelimituury steps 
necessaiy for the liotdmg of the XVIIIth International Congress of Americanists 
in London in 1912, haring acootuplUhed its work, was reconstituted as tiie 
Organ izing Conunittee of the Cougrees. Arrangements for the re<»ption of the 
Congr^ are practically complete, bin funds nocesBary for its proper entertaimuent 
are still dehoient, and the Council will lie giad to receive any centrihations towards 
that object, 

A tnemoiial was sent to the Colonial Premiers in London in the early part 
of the year urging the establishment in London of a Bureau of Etimulogy, which 
would be in close communication with the Colonieo of the Empire, A memorial 
to the Oovemment on tlje samu subject is now being preimred, and will shortly be 
presented. 

TREASUEEB'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1911. 

On the 31st December, 1911, the assets of the Institute were as follows:— 

£/ s. d, £, &. d. 


D 0 


300 0 0 

901 0 2 
130 13 8 
2 3 1 

23 12 0 

- 1,417 14 11 

£2,302 14 11 

68 10 8 
16 3 5 

- 84 14 I 

Leaving a enrplns, if all property wore realised, - 

of ♦*» ... ... ... ... ,,, JE2,218 0 10 

Considering only our immediateiy realizable aseeta:— 

These amount to ... ... ..1,417 14 11 

1^58 ... ... ... ... ... 84 14 1 


AastU {uot immfdiaffly nalinaMg ):— 
Books in Library, Publicatjone, Furni¬ 
ture as per estimate of 1903 
SailisaUe Aasefr;— 

£300 of Metropolitan Consolidated 3^ 
per Cent. Slock, preaent value 
£886 Burma Railway Company's 
Ordinaiy Stock, present value 
Balance at Bank 
Petty cash 

Arrears of Bubscriptions, £75 I2t, 04, 
valued at ... 

Total Assets 

Against which there are liabilities:— 
Antbrcpologioal and Qiieriu ... 

Library Fund I ** Aiki ^ #■¥ 


£1,333 0 10 










Ikporl/ifr ths ymr 191L 


KOYAL AKTHIIOPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

Rcctipis and FaymmU 
£ ^ d. M d £ 1. d 


RECETPm 
in hud, Jimutry In^ lOll;— 

BalaJlCe St Tlank .. 14 1 

Peuy cull ..I *> 


Lma Boiimc^ OWud !— 

ybn&rj Ftud 


Lfeu E^itrid 


SiALK «r JoU1Uf AL...,_.. 

Less Befiuids from ]^tt/ CWli 


ill I*! i frl-l I I I I I P 


iflT a 

] 4 


Salk or Ht^xlet Lmctufem 


HewijiU ... 

Lcea r^futid hvfta Prtty Guh , 


im^A-k***^^**^ I 


Al>tllt1tl«KMEATa .. ...****-. ... 

JhnomsDn . ...+ + 

Ijbiluit Fubcd:— 

B&lan»» JumaiT lat, l&ll . ■ ■■■■■■I.. . 15 e 

DouAtion fraoi Anthnpuli^gicsil Clab .. ^ ^ 

OYmn% ............... 30 0 


Blniiini^ uid Books 


HoBIET^S UoAJFHA ^ ... K P»., I 

“ BTHL11>aKArilT ^ .... 

“ Ekpokt or TiijE AsFmmwoMWT^ii^ Commw 

“FhTSICAI* DjCTlKrOXATTOS (1909)^ 

SUBDRIU ... 


53 1& 

l^ e 


Streecitmio^ra 

Currtnl ...... 6Bi 9 3 

ArruTA l■I^PP + 'l■PPPF■■■•--P■■P■■^^^ . Pi*#* 43 3 0 

Advwirt ...... 3& la 0 

lAfe ...-. 31 1^ ^ 

AffUbilioii ...... ...... 2 3 0 


188 

4 10 

a 16 u 

SIB 

a 10 


10 0 


60 3 
34 £ 


38 0 I 


7B3 1 6 

2 2 0 


rm la o 


leo 1 0 


£37 13 10 
3 4 7 
47 ft 11 


i-H A'S'kl l-l #*4 + + * 


10 3 B 
SI 18 T 
51 19 ft 
7 18 ft 
7 14 S 
m 17 8 


£1,42* ^ 3 


We faATfc exiLtitinsd the above accoums ooiopu-ed them with the Book# rmd Voucbet* 
relating thirstOf aad titid the unie to be aociirat& 


(Signed) 


RANDALL H, PYE, 
ORMONDE M- DALTON, 


Atidtiort. 


January ISzA, 1012. 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


for the Yenr 1911. 


payments. 


Rbxt. 

Lew rent rmlwl .. 


+ ^*h****99 I f'Vil-VVI I I e-i I 


JoL'IlNAL 

Lew refuniUs. 


ADVlRTIRINa •III li I+ + + + •!> 

...... 

refund •i-t-i + + -i-h-l-l I I'l I I I I 9 1 9 I 


Salarw ................... 

HouamK^i^ED . 

Stamhi asd Parjcei;^ , 
Lw refumU.......... 


PftlSTIS^ StATlDVRUT 

LAVTimr frll-4<f>i I 411 1>I P 1 ■ ■ ■ m mMmmm 

IStmASCE I II P I F-P-ll P I-IP mmmmmmi 

TJUT41.UNO 

Graxt to LiBiuRr __ 

ttDXI.BT MbDAL and LBCTimK 
HasLzr'a '^UflAsnA”:— 


B&knn Ai per eontim 
Lew receiv^ in 19U 




BinLiooRAPirr :— 

itiC'fl' pet eoiitrA .... 

Lew in Itll Biii-ei I i-i IIII ii-i p p p p p p p P P p 1111 p .. ■■■■■■■■■ 

Rfi^RT or THIS ANTHHoroMEniic CoMilirrBC i— 

Boliince as p^r isontra ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ mwmmAmArwmm V'AAAbAI i i ■ ■ i iiA4 ■ k 

Lw in ISH 

PlfTBlCAl* f>KTltaiDllATI03r 

Bi per contia.,... 

Lew rcttiv^ ill 1911 ..... 

DULBCTORIIS, fioBBCHinTONA TO .... 

THt^rBONB . I F. . . .I ■ I-... P . . . . ... ■ . .. ..... 

TrmrBiTEit jjid TtfbwhetiN4 ..... 

SCTNDlUiai ........ 

Balance at Buik —......................... 

PiTTT n... p. p .......... - 

COCHTHT CuKIDBB PAID EX BUT NOT OBWITU ........................ 


£ 

m. 


2N 

5 

0 

38 

5 

0 

3^ 

8 

4 

1 

1 

5 

184 

10 

5 


\ 

2 


70 

5 

0 

1 

11 

10 


£ t. d. 


24^ 6 0 


9CH 8 11 
14 1 1 


184 0 3 
132 0 1 
10 0 


7T 13 8 
79 4 11 
1$ £ n 
£ 10 1 
5 15 0 
30 0 D 
£ 3 a 


£1 18 7 

n 3 

- 21 7 4 

51 10 9 
£ 0 

- M 17 a 


7 le a 

6 9 7 

- £ 8 U 

7 14 £ 

3 0 

- 7 l£ £ 

8 8 5 
f 13 6 
34 £ 1 
30 13 0 

130 13 8 
£ 3 1 
6 0 0 

- 139 * 9 


£1*425 0 8 


J. GRAY, 

i/ononzTy 7V«uur«r, 
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Trtm/itrtr'a MepQft f<OT the Vtftr 1911 , 


Tbe atttto of ideal aolveaoy also implies the following additional liabilities 

£ & 

i/oMTsaf (1911),,, 

Unexpended life sabscriptions 


* * * - e ¥ 


e * -■' * P* 


300 0 0 
$48 12 0 


Total ... 

Our inuuedUtel^ realizable surphis is 
Showing a surplus in our lieserve Fund of 


£C4S 12 0 
1.333 0 10 

£0S4 S 10 


Tue FofAiiouL PoamoN of the IssTmrrK. 

The total receipts of the Institute are £142 greater than last fear, about £100 
of whioh excess is due to coUeotion of arrears. 

The receipts from auniial BabsoriptiDn.s arc £60 more, luid one life subscription 
lias been received. 

The receipts from the sale of the Joamal are £12 niore. and from the sale 
of MitTt £42 moru 

Tlierc is also an increase of £8 9j. 7<L from advertisements, showing that our 
publications are bc^nning to be regarded as a valuable medium for adveitising. 

Tlie total expcnditnre this year is £126 less, chiefly owing to tho fact that lost 
year £100 was spent on the purcliase of an epidiascopo, and a considerable auni on 
fitting up new premises. 

Tho Institute has to thank the Anthropological Club for a grant of £5 to the 
library. 

Thanks to the continued prosperity of the Institute, it bos been possible to 
move into new premises and pay rent and housekeeping greater by £100 without 
drawing on our iiivcfltmentSj but it has not been poesibk to sj«nd so much on the 
library and special publicatiops, and other objects of more or Uss unproductive 
expenditure, as might ba desirable. 


J. GuAf, JIoiu Ttvaattrer, 
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SOME AllERICAX PROliLEMS, 

(WSTR PLATJja I-VL] 

Bit Alfred P. ILvutiaLAFp M.A.* ES,A.* F-B.G-S. 

Tjje gener^Lioii has not yet pas^ away which waa brcaght up solelj on thf^ 
AC^omit of tliB oreatioD of luau ^ven in the book of Geoesia, auJ although 
mtellectual hava accepted the theory of ovoliitjuu, the avomge niao does not take 
it foe gmiited that hia ow'n personality is the leauk of evolufion, btiL still letalns a 
feeling of diffideiiee, a feeling Lliat hia own origin is not quite a uioe thing to 
enquire into, inuob the t^me feeling aa is shown e1>out leaeaitsh into a family treOi 
a fear that a pleasing tradilion may have to yield to stubborn facts, imd ifaat after 
all hia ancestors did not eouie os^er with the Conqueror* or that he waa uot 
descended from the Barber-Surgeon of Edward the Coufea&or. 

Until ibis feeling eeasefi to have weight iu the public mindt and a generation 
arises brought up in an evolutionary faith and not ashatned of its anceekru^ even 
if they could not count beyond four, and bore some likened to ajithropoid apes* 
anfchrupolqgy will not be the ttoptdar science that it ought W be. But when once 
man is toopmiid to care from whence he eaine^" euriosity to knovv bow he did 
become what he now is mnat surely be the compelling motive for the most 
attractive of aliidlee. 

MeanwhilQ, the material Hocc^sary for this study is fast disappearing. The 
geologist call exatntne the stnicture of the rocka at his leiaure, and collect and 
classify his fossils, and if the record shows a weak place he can go over the ground 
again at any time, or can study the same phenomena in different Icicalitlea, atid 
the nauterial is nlways there for him to examine; but, to use a contmdiction of 
tcrnia, the fossils of the anthropologist are living organisms, and lliey are fast- 
disappearing or ticconilxig so changed by contact or crossing ^vith higher forms of 
humanity that their value as fossils is 1oflt4 Some pbyeical charnctenstics donbdess 
show a wonderful persistence, and this is mainly what gives the great and 
permanent value to the study of physical anthropology, but aocial organir^dous 
and mental attrllmtes sufler more quickly from foreign contact and are more 
difficult to trace, aud the introductionL of my form of aoript from the outside must 
at once efFoct a great ctiange. 

It somctixEias escapes aao's mind that one result of the in vent ion of writing 
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iduftt have l)eGii the shifting of authoritv from the old to the yottngor membore of 
a ciitivitninit; with a conaetjtieiii eceeliiTatiou of pi’oj,TefiB;. Ko doubt the diecovorj 
iUielf wee a very bugihy protsess, nnd its reifulu were kept from the Jaity in the 
inteii>st of a prieetly elaea. for w long as priests mul oldere wore the sole guardians 
of laws, customs, and precedent, the Conservative i^arty was sure of its majority, 
btii as soon es the younger members eould quote Jaw am! preoedent from a written 
text as well as their cltlers, no doubt some of them started Social Deniocratio 
Federations and Fabian Societies and felt conviiiced that the world waa at last 
going to be pni w rights However, if the study of anthropology helji« iis to a 
dearer view of Uic great elimigas in hiiuian society, ti also shows ua most clearly 
that culture and civiliiation have waxe^,i tuitl waned, and that after all human 
evolution has been and is likely to Ijo in the long run a very alow process. 

It seems now hardly possible to believe tliat in one's own schooldays it was 
implied, if not actually taught, tlmt Greek culture anti Greek art burst suddenly oti 
the world without previous development. Thanks to a great extent to the labours 
and di^sovcries of Membere of this Institute that lielfef is aa dead aa Sfioiitaneoua 
generation is to the biologiBt, and wo know that dviliattiona of a high order 
preceded and led up to that wonderful outburst of human achievement winch we 
call Classic Greek. 


Wo have lasen told lately, on high autiiority, tliat there is no such thing aa a 
science of geography, but that it is mainly an affair of explorations, survevs, and 
map*uiaking^ someone may tell iia next that there Is no such science as 
anthropology, that it is merely a mixture of biology, hieto^, folklore, ami 
ardueology. l\e must admit that geography and anthropology cannot l» claaseil 
as exact sciences^ such as chemistry or mathematics, and that their elassilication as 
ecieimes all depemls on the point of view—geography ia the study of the eaitli a» 
tho cnvironi^ntof man, and ao borrows from geology, oceanography, climatology, 
and other sciences; anthropology, as the study of man himself, covere even a wider 
Held, and borrows right and left, and when it comes to questions of distribution 
and environmeut even borrows freely from gei^puphy, 

ft te owing to the fuct that authropologj' oasts ita not so wide that 1 have the 
honour of addr«^g you to-night, for my only relationship to anthropology comes 
tJtrough its coufin orohieology. We know how completely recent aixrhteological 
lesemch in Knrope and the East lias changed our ideas about tho ohroaolog}- of 
civilized luau, but there is another great field for similar research which haa V- oe n 
sadly neglected, what we have been accimtomed to call the Now World, the great 

continent of America, where there lire traces of many extinct civiliaallona well 
worthy of study. 

In using the term civilixation I ooiue at once to a difficult in terminology. 
^\«re the Astecs. for instance, a civilized race I Savage, barbarous, civilized, 
appear to l»e the only three terme. if we oxrept Uic (iiakesluft semi-civilized, by 
w ic 1 to express tho cultural couditinn of a race, and of these tlie term ” barbarous " 
as taken on an especial meaning in our ordinary speech, ami 1 invite the 


Pmukniial 
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altcuLioii of the Folluws of this luatitsifce to the necessity of a more accurate 
lermmiitogy. 

The Astecfl were civilized in ao far aa they made use of written records, were 
gt^o^i bttildera and eraftainen, and j>i:irtiwfiaed a rather ela^wttite aoeial oi-guniiCJitJon, 
]ju.t they were luidouhtedly blotxlthiirdty cannihab, and so io coin man tenns might 
be ebssed gjivage^^—but then I Iiave myaelf hail jwmna! frteiub in other parts 
of the world wlio hftfl lieen notswioaa caniiibab whom I found in other reflpecta to 
be eoiirtly gentbinen. There wa-i n story told me in Austrelin (for tlie tnith of 
which I will not vouch) tliat Bifthop Selwyn once electrified n w^rions niiuded 
andience at a lecture in Sycitiey by describing a native chief in the IVeateni 
Pacific, as a great friend of lib and perfect gentleman^ although ho liad eaten hia 
brother-m-bw. Bjahop Selwyii woa a great miaslonar)-, not only symiiaiUetio 
towards the barbarous racee among whom hh work lay, but blessed with tliat 
greatest of gifm when dealing with mm of a low order of culturo, the power of 
imagination. 

Many a l^ardwoiking, wolbiueaning and Godly luiaatonarj has failed from the 
vrant of tliat very gift, and has become the bnghing stock of sotno deviUmay-e*re 
uneducateil trader, who with no high purpose, hut merely by anatiiral instinct, has 
found lib way to the oculldeuce and even tlie aftbeticn of the natives, 

A study of anthropolfigy might well bravden the outlook of the least 
imaginative man, and might save us from those two objectionable ejctretnes La our 
contact with native races, which I may call the '^Jaranetl nigger'^ treatment and 
the '*coloiire<l brother'* treatment. Anyone with nti intelligent interest in 
aiitbropologj' when first brooglit into contact with a native mcc will know to some 
extent what to esjiect ami will avoid ilifliUusiGnmenL ft b often the first ahock 
which prejudices the white man against the native and gives no opportunity for 
the appreciation of gowi quajities which tiiay under lb coatr^ted idaab. 

Take the extreme case of caniiibalbm. it lotm some of ita horror when wo 
know that the desire for hutnaii llesh does rod arise from a debased appclilei but 
fi^im an ingrainoil belief tlait by eating the fiesh of an enemy one hi absorbing bis 
mtifcngth and courage and adding to the tribal power—I am not sayingtliat this h the 
only reaeon for caunibalism, for debased and abnormal appetites ore not unknown. 

It is gn the (ml that scmie knowledge of anthropology is essential in 
successfully dealitig with native races tlmt we rely in our eCTorts to Induce the 
Ciovcmpaent to establbh an anthropological bureau worthy of a nation which beiirs 
BO vast a responsibility as the niler of countless thousands of people of lower 
culture. 

When oui Secretary^ who is very forohanded^ wrote to mo two oiontlts ago for 
the title of my presidential addreaa. 1 had not written a word of it. but 1 ventured 
on the title "Some American Problems" as that was the only subject of 
authropologicai interest on which I felt that 1 had any justidcaticij of achkessing 
you at aU. and seemed appropriate to tbia year during which we are to receive 
a visit from the Interuational Congress of AmericauisU. 
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However* I mii not going to trouble you ivitb the iUQiouIt questions of tsrLbiry 
geography or the origiti of the America hut to Jirect your attetitioii to eamo 
matters whieh give food for tlioiight aod need further investigatioiL 

First of ttU I imtsl allude to thofu^rtleti frO freqtreuily urged ^that Amencazi 
culture waa derived from Afiia, not, homrtv, with the purpose of ahoivmg how 
littlo connection there is between Asia and Aniurica in such matters as weapons, 
clothing, methoils of convoyanee, cuiKies of burial, ote.^ tho evidence on such point.^ 
having been ably diecussed by Ur, Otis MoBon, Professor Edwaixl Morse, and otbsE^, 
but to call attention to some ether factfi which Iiava often been overlooked and 
still re^itiira further eonsideraiion at the hands of the zoologist and liotaniat, 

Tlie re can be no lieiter teat of the antiqiiity of the sett iod status of a tace than 
the number iind excellence of the food plants which it hcis brought from a wild to 
a cultivated condition, and the animals it has brought inider domeaiication. If the 
origin of wheat as a cereal takes US Ijock to the dawn of hutunn culture in the old 
world, the cnltivatioD of maize from an obscure wild plant must take us baek to an 
equally distant tinie in America, and the evolution by human select ion of aucb 
cereab as wheat and maize of nece^ity comiote the oxiatence of a settled 
ogricuItiirRl conimunity. To the ijuiuber of iuiik>rlant fooil plants raised in 
America from a w ild to n cultivated condition must be added, potatoea, tomatoes, 
and BevoT&l kinds of beans, and perhaps maniboc and knmara, the sweet fjH:>taUi. All 
plants of such importanee that after the discoveij of America they rapidly I jecame 
staple foods of all tiNc^pieal and semi-tropical countries, and in some cases, where 
the orijipJial plant \s^ the native of high altitutes^ such as the potato, oxteDdi>d 
iiLto temperate elimatcf!, and we niuBt not omit the eult-ivation and use of 
tobacco, which, tin til the sixteenth century, wa$ cotihned to the New ’IVorki 

The domesticated aniniab of Anteriea have not met with the same teceptiou 
in the Old World, for the edible deg apiiarently did not Iind favour with European 
palates, and conditions of im™oimient probably restricted die use of the Uama 
and the alpaca n> the western side of the South American Continent. But theie 
we have two dlatiuct hreetls, one a wool-bearing aniiiml suul the other a beast of 
burden, evolved ntnl doincstioate^l from a wild form. 

The liomcstication of tlieae animals and die cultivation of these plants from 
wild species, some of wliidi cannot now be idantifiefi must liave been a slow 
proceaa, extouding over htindr^Nls and i>eriiape thoLxsands of years, am! they must 
have been brtiught to their state of [wrfcction before communities existed capable 
of such aichiteeiuTal and sculptural aetdevement aa we find in Central ilmenca euid 
Peru 

Is it possible to imagine that during this long period, if Amertmn culture 
were derived froju Asia, that a grain of wheat or rice should not have found its way 
to America, or tobacco seed or a gmiti of loaire should not have traveller! to Asia ? 

Noitht-r the iivild banaoci, wbioh ia found in some islands of the Pneifie, nor any 
of the culiivaUKl varietica so plentiful iu the £a$t, were known in America, and 
Bemal Dia? tells tm ho planted the tirst cultivated oranges In Mexico, 




la 

I place thcsa fajjta mih ix>gAid ta onUivjitiou niid douieHticatioii nhaai:! of aJl 
others io reganl to the aiiU^uiry of <jivilketl tuim un the Aiaarioan CotitinODt^ 
an(l the deveb[Jiiieiit of }i Lb onltiira free fruiii Eumpesm or Asi^iiio inHueiiee. 

It Lb, I bellevflj geneniMy accepted tlmt the varloufi peoples of the AiuericAQ 
Continent^ with the e^ceptii»n of the people in the Fiu^ North* resemble one another 
more closely tiuui any one of thoni reeeinhlca on Aaiatio or Eimspcan mcCp imd 
their over three hundred rnutiiaSly uniutelljjrlble hinguagcs are more chiswly 
allied to our another thim any one *>f ihem h to a language in another part of the 
world. However, we muBt remonil^r that we are dealing with a problem of great 
complexity* Btid tliat dtiiiug the long period cf biiniau dovelupment on the Aimirican 
Coutineiit mce mu^t have overrun nice, and one fomi of culture niual have 
anccee^k^I another, and to disentangle tlie skein we certainly cannot rely on 
areiiitology alone, Vmt must call in the help of the physical anthropologist and 
crauiologiBt, ami invoke the aid of every other branch of an LlirQ|>ci logical reseanJi^ 
pot omitting the astronomers 

But that orchicobjgy may uontct-iiuc^iioint the way, let me give you one iziBtanco 
which I think nieriia further inveatigatioii. 

Yon have here a drawing of a monument wdiich I I'oiind at Ixkunipin Northern 
Oiiutaniala (Pbte 1). I may say* [MtretiibeticaJJy, that a plaster criat of that 
mounmenti is in Dnidon, one of the lurge series of caats of American scnlpturea 
which t presenUHl to the nation, but the liiacatioii Depai'tmcnt of our Govoriinieuti 
after allowing them to sufTet veiy oonsiderahle datuage, hoa kindly taken thcuu to 
pieces and re-intcrrctl them in the vaults of the Victoria and A1 herb Museum, 
whence they iiiLty iiessibly he unearthed in years to copio by Mucy^niby's New 
2caUnderif he happens to have a taste for excavation, and their presence there 
will certaiiily puiide him, but may coriiluDe to hia Vacation in the ways of ancient 
education deiHirtujGntji But te return to the monument s In the upper part yon 
will see two typical big-noioHl Xlayas* and in the lower part, two snnh-no^d 
tigurefl Iwiund with cords, cviilcnily prisonere, on whom Uie Mayas are treading. 
Excepting a mutilated stela at Tikol, this is the only monument of the kiml that I 
found, but since that tune Mr. Theobert Moler discevuml a number of similar 
jntmuiuent^ iii the district of Peteu, within forty miles of IxkunL 

Could there possibly be more divergent t^Tpea. The coinpoi-ativdy tall big- 
nosed Maya, with tl»e artificially depressed fcireheod, who would have the 
characteristic straight* c«>ars 0 hair of his mce* and the squat, anul>-D 08 ed, wiry- 
hairedp broatl-faced prisoner with a rounded foteheMl Yet Lius is not u fancy 
picture, and tlie two distinot races must liavo coexisted. Luckily tliere k a ikte 
in the Maya iascription on the inoiiujucnt which at some future time muy be of use 
in establiahing an historical fact. 

Xow 1 BPi going to tpake a snggestiflii~hy no means an assertion ^— 

The principal Maya ruina ace all situated in lh& low country, and 1 tliink it 
possible that tlfco priBonora were a lull people whose liahitat may have extende<i 
through a great part of the high land runiuiig tlirongh Central America aud Mexico, 
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Od the plam to the weet of the city of Guntemak, at an eleviitiou of about 
5,000 feet, bet^veeti the city end the villnge of ^Itxco, are the remains of an Indian 
town Qxtendini^ ever more than a aqmire mile (Fijj. li). f quote from my notea:— 
Tlie plain is now under cultitrotioii, an<l hoe probably lieen so for a great number 
of years, aud the plough Ima ronncUnl off iho edges of the higher fountlution moanda, 
OMtl some of the lower tuuunds have been almost entirely worn away. 

“ Tlienurface of the giuund is strewn with potsherds, some pieces showing traces 
of colour, and with chips and flakes of oljcidian. i found one stone axe and the 
fragment of a pottery head very well moulded, 

"There are also to be found, lying in front of Setter Arevalo's house, some 
fragments of sUme frogs about uine inches long, very rudely carved, aud many 
|)ieces of mealing stones and loUerH, 

“The two squat stone figures, now pieced on either side of the gateway leading 
to Setter Arevalo's fiocse, were found in the neighbourhood of the mounds, and a 
similar figure, now much mutilated, stands by the roadside near the entrance to 
the city (Plate II). 

“Tilt! mounds themselves are composed of eartli, and even where cuttings had 
been miuic into them 1 could see no trace of stonework. However, Setter Arevalo, 
whose house is built on the top of one of tJm mounds, and whfjse fa rm fu nd 
extends for some distance among them, told me that lie had dug out n gomi many 
sunies from the iatorbr of the mounds, and he showed rue sonic which he had used 
in btiilditig Lis stables. These stonea were of volcanic rock, well faced and 
iiieHauring about 3 feet by 1 fool by 0 inches—one of them iisd the head of an 
iininml out on it in low relief," 

If you will compare the figures on the lakum monument with the two atone 
figures from Guatemala, I [Mok you may trace some resemblance, always bearing 
in mind that the Ixkum tnomimcnt is the work of a May a sculptor, and tho stone 
figures tlie rude work of a less artistic race. 

The plan now shown gives only the principal groups of mounds, and those to 
the south-west arc not very accurately plotted. 

Wfiile the plan is on the ocreen I will oak you to notice the general orientation 
of the mouutls, especially the line between tho two princijial rows of moEinda, and 
the form of the stnict-are with it double conrtyaiyl, 

I will now take you lo *San Juan Teotibnacaij, about twenty-five miles north¬ 
east of the city of Mexioo, at au olovation of over 7,000 feet, where stand the 
remains of a pre-Aeiie city, which, like the mountis near Guatemala, is without 
Iiietory or timlition (Fig. 1), liou will notice how very nearly the geueral 
urieiitatiou of the two agree, and that what is now known at TwHihuacan os the 
" s^tTcet of the dead " probably n prcceseional rood lying between tho great pvraiuida 
of tho sun and tlw moou (so-called), ooiucidGa very nearly with the line Ifetwecn 
the motiiida at Guatemala. 

Then please observe the hmhling with tlie double courtyard, 

Tlie one great stoue monument fuutid at Tcotihuacan (Tbite III) hoa been 




ttaiisfemil to tbe Xatiuniil Mukhtd in And ii might tvell uus;' ir to thii 

fttiub-tioscd, liftMid'faced race shewn at, IxIchui and Oaaioiuala. . 

I have put forward the luntter of tho Ixknm Bgures ami the [X)SBil:a?b ./an 
extinct mountain race merely aa a atiggcstion, to dmw attention to tite u tlmt 
there it evidence of a race which hiie not been aconunted for, and to altow tliat 
there are interesting remains even within half-an-hour's walk of the ea|))fal city 
of Oiiatcinala which have never yet received any scientific examination. 

There is a point to be noticed, tending to show die antitpiity of Vniorican 
culture, ill what I may call the distiiictivenees of Ameiiunn art. t>t this, the 
welJ-knuwn and eaaiJy accesiiildc niiiia of Mitht funiish the liest oxnir . The 
huildinge ahown on Plate IV have a diatuiet and liighly specialize^ vie of 
architecture. ‘ *, 

There are certain features, such as the general airaogeiuciitt \ilan 
and the outline of tlie conuce. which are found elsewhere, but the Inlaib ) 
ilecomtion is nnitpie. The designs are all geomctricol, and there are none 
human or grotesque figures or feather decoration so frequently met witfi tin .•. 
h^ntral America aud Mexico. There are twy crticiforiu tomlis within a f i v' 
of Mitla with similar intcrmil decoration, and these tombs may bo consii /i. 

I»arl of Mitla itself, but outside this veiy narrow limit there ia no building 
resembling those you have seen on the soreein The nearest approach to tL | 
style is to be found in Northern Yucatan, where the Ball court temi- ^t L 1 
shows some slight reaemblauce in the aliematioii of the panels, a: btiildioJ 

known as the Monjas, where there are some panels npproaoiiiug the Mitla styiji^ 
and the same may be said of some of the buildings at tTxnial and elsewhere, 
the likeness is not very close. Curiously enough, the iienrest a]jiproAcb to 
Mitla decoration is to lie found at Chimu, near Trujillo, in l"6ni, hut tl 
jiatterns are executed in stucco, covering unissive stone walla, and it ■ ,u.‘!i 

probable that the ornament was independently derived from sijuilar aouieas tha«l 
that one style was copied frooi the other. How ditl it possibly come alwut tin 
one small valley, only a few sqimre milffli in extent, was able to produce avlistit who 
could originate and carry to luirfection such a highly ei«cializ«Hi style, and could 
leave Irehiiid them buildings which exhibit its chamcteristicB so wmpjetcly and 
yet leave notliing to shew how they arrived at that perfection f Tl,e other "ruins 
in the vicinity of Mitla, such as tliose at Monte Alban, dlintont about thirty-five 
miles, are of an entiroly difTeroiit style and much more completely ruiiirxt, and the 

views-now ehown of the principal building at Xochicnlco shows a difl'erent style of 
decoration imd oseciitioti^ 

it may he suggested tfmt the people of Mitla were migrouta and brought 
their art with them, then we are confronted by the queatiou of where tliey brought 
it from, the alternative is that they had existed at Mitla long enough to develop 
their style on the spot, and for oil the results of their earlier artistic efForts to 
have disappeaml. which would strain cur credulity too far. So the matter remains 
a puzzle and one that is not so likely to be worked out ly a further examination 
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of Mitlfl it' 'r to hy careful atohaiological esiiloralion in tha BiitroundiTig country 
in liof foiling links in a cliain of evidence. 

1 > Ujg ducoratiou of Mil la apiJears to le a tTanslfttion of textile and 

baskoiw mo rtonc. intliiencwl, of coiiree, hv tbo motives which are moat 
rn all American arL 



Fia* a.—FfcATHlClIKl> S5(A!;i^ FKOSI W^PAJT. 


stones^ 



Fia. 4. 


Of these, the moat iwitorUJit is the serpent motive, usually the feathered 
aiiakc, in the liidmatl language Quetailefxitl, that is, quetzal, the beautiful bird 
(rfs/Wri«frni), ami coatl, a simke (ViK. 3V Quetzakoatl was, apparently, the 
culture -ml of the Mayas and the Xahuas. The grotestiue bc^ul is ecrtainly very 
difflcultlo recognize os the head of n snake. Tlie idea is often expressed m the 
form of a. iwo-lieailed nuako or ilreigcn, that is, with a head at each end. 
Fiwiuently, one head 1 i«h a very much elongated snout, and the other a sIiorLer 
snout (Flate V It Thu shorL-ucised head is usually acuompauied hy cmlam marks, 
ami bears a "kin" or sun mark on the forahoiid. Tlieea marks enable us cu 
ideutifv the ahort-uoseil head when it is used mdepeiideutly, as is often the case, as 
a mask or head ornament (Fig, 41, 
voi.- XU(. 
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PresidenluU Jdtirat, 



^ "f « deaigti 80 frequeiJtiy met with 

building le made up of these flymbols (l*late VI)l \ 


Ha. 6 .^tii* cuAnii smsfK, 


wilt tCalZiTXto^h^'T 1 “ *“ Americau art 

(Fig. 6) from Per«,imd if tl.U pbXLuhl t 

»eoe«on ^ ™.k, ,Hi.l b. .hrot rtag^ZTlt" ““° ‘ 
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« 


The eye of Uie Bnake is used tcHlay ss an oniameDt on potteiy at Oaxaca, 
without the potter, bo far as I know, having any knowledge of ita origiti. 







C 2 


no. T, 
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Prr«idfffitvit Addrean. 







Sometimes tlie bird, tbo qiietial, takes iho.more prommont place in ilie design, 
Biifl we have wlint I have ventUTed to call the serpeiil bird, where the serpent 
motive is jjortmyeti on the bony [)nrt of the wing (Fig. 6). 

11 will 1«e now seen how we can iJieenUmgle the appareniiy complicated 
headdress of a figure earvefi on a flionc liiiU‘1 at Mciicln: oil the Bio 
Usiimaciiita (Fig. 7>, which odnsista of the hmwl of the shorter-snouted snnke 
with the kin nmtk on its foreheail, and the signs wlo'ch usually actomtianv 
(light sliodiiig), ami the wing of the serpent bird showing the eye ami 
snake motive (dark ahmliug), 



0 

no. 6.—zxaMFLEB or wathi rumt. a and s raou I’AtBjfqci!, c mem titiimiitK rrstA. 


The next most important motive in the decoiatioQ art of Central America is 
that of tho water plaut ( will not Oidl it a Inttis, altiiough, no douht, many may 
feci inclined to do so (Figs, B and 9 )l This is not nearly as previilunl or os 
important as the serpent motive, hut it is equaUy intoreating, lor, strangely 
enough, it is the only vcgvtahle form lujed in Central Anieri«m art. 

We are *i> used to foliiitions in decomtivc art that it comes as a surprise in 
analyzing soiso eluhorate example of Aincricau desigti to find vcgetahle fonus 
entirely ulnsent, their plaoe being supplictl by feather work. 

When you look at the last tlruwbg pkeed on the Gcreen you will uiidvrstand 



















Prtjnd^iiutl AffiltfH, 
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wlij I hare not called tbia [>latit a loti^, for that drawing is taken from tlw 
carved itone orDaiiignt, on a oiobe from a Coiitie church in tho British lluseum, 
dated JLD. 700-1^00 (Fig. 10), 



o 

no. Es^Fua or watrs flastt. 




ria* IOl—WATK a PLA.'fr raoM a i?omc cat^scK. 

If anyone can establish a cOBneatian between Coptic and Maya ml he will 
effect s revolmion. Mj own \mlkit is that it is merely a eoincideuce, but one not 
to be overlooked^ as showing how oatcfnl we must he in tracing cotineetiona. 
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Fnsid^li^ Address, 


I h$,7e dwelt at thi$ length on the subject of Bcalptured oruamont becafise the 
preliminarj analyeia of Uie highly complicated designs on Amcflean monuments 
mast be effected before the more general study of American civilimtioua can be 
Batiafactorily undertaken^ ^ 

You have ijoen Uateinng to what I believe is a very unorthodox Presidential 
Address, for it relies for its inlereat on the photographs and drawings I have been 
able k> show m the acreen- 

However, I trust that those piclares have shown to those of you who have not 
given much attention to native American art what a vast held there is for 
exploration. In the short time at my disposal to-night I have not been able to 
touch on more than the fringe of the subject, and have bean able to aay nothing 
about the most interesting thing of namely^ the carved inscriptions and the 
pre-Columbian codiciee* At Whitsun tiilOp we hope to have here with us the leadere 
of reecarcii in these eubjeetB. A session of the Americanist Congress has been 
held in many of the capital cities of Europe, and four times in North and South 
America^ but it has never met in Biiglaitd before, although we bare probably more 
pre-Columbian objects of interesl here than any other European country* Most of 
these are, of course^ preserved in Muscumsi, but there are many in private handsi 
and we should be must grateful for any information which may enable us to trace 
themp os we hope lo exhibit a loan collection during the session of the Congress at 
the Imperial Institute. In eondusionjet me app^l to the Fdiows of this Institute 
to use their utmost eflbrfeg to make the Americanist Congress of 1912 a eucoess. 


[The address was furlher illustrated by a large number of kntern sHdes.] 
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PltEHISTOBlC JfOXIIMENTS IK THE OUTER HEBRIBES, AKD 
THEIR ASTRONOMICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 

[With Platbb VIl-IX] 


By CiPTAnir Bovle Somebtille, RN. 

DuRtKG the Bummer of 1909 my dutici toolt me to the neighbouthood of the Outer 
Hebrides; end the wintry gales which marked that BcoRon, having driven me meio 
than once into harbour from hyclrogniphic work in the offings gave me the chance 
of visitiiig flomc of the prehiatoric monumenta. of which ao many specimens 
remnin on these bleak coaata. 

In this paper 1 propose to dieeusa the surveys of these monuments, with 
theodolite and chain, that I was then able to make; and 1 think 1 shaU be able 
to fltiow some interesting results from the ozimulha, or orientations to bo found 
in them; and to add one more stone to the coim of evideoce which is slowly being 
aoeuiqitlated in support of the astronoinieal,—or, perhaps I djould eay, astrological 
—intention of tliese ancient renuuna. 

I am ussuuiuig that the structures in question arc the remnants of ediftces 
set up for the purposes of religion, or burial, or for both. The long avenues of 
Stones, anyway, could not have formed part of a dwHing house; which pre¬ 
supposes a roofed place. 

(direful investigation seems to show that they were, in some cases, i>laces of 
worship, with burials mode in and round them ofterwanls,—churches, ns it wore, 
with graveyards and intratuural tombs, ns we still see to be customary; or else, 
in other cases, mausolea, built solely to oontain tlie dent!, though with the further 
intention, possibly, of some fonn of anccsttfr worship. 

Tire object of the oriontationist is to show that this cult, wtiatovcr else it was, 
was connected dcfinitoly will] tire heavenly bodies: sun, moon, and stars. 

The inonuments with which I deni liere are utuated In the Hebrides:—in tbe 
north-western part of the Island of Lewis, and in St. Kilda. Tliose Jo tlie flret- 
named island are fairly well known, but have never adequately been discussed 
from the astronomical standpoint; while those in St, Kilda ore, so for as I can 
ascemin, new to ecibnoc, and are here described for tlie first Ume. 
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C'AITAIN BoyijS SOMERTII.tS.— Pfehiston'c Afonument^ 


L_“The Great Circle" op Gallasisk, 

(Gaftie "TitraachtiH C'hallani^’’) 

Tliu inipoaing group of forty-eight luegulilha Gtanda on the crest of a amall 
poiunauU. Dear the hoat] of East .Ixich Roag, on tlio rrestern coast of the tale of 
Lbutw. The fiurrouDdtng view is of a hilly country, wDd and treeless, covered with 
heather. Thougli elevated lOd feet above the aca level, the water of the sea loch 
is not visible, except in a few gleams hem and there, as it winds inwards to 
Oatlaniflh, 7 miles from tlie open sea. 

The sccoinpanying map of Uw locality (Fig* 1) shows its position, as well aa 
that of other circles with regard to it; and attention U also called to the plan, 
which ia reduced from a careful survey, plotteil originally on the scale of -jV met to 
1 foot 



Tie, l.—Hsr or cALuvran asd oibthict. 


I may r emar k in passing, tiiat it is liy Uiying down the relative {Xtsitions and 
attitudes of the stones forming a mogalitliic group, ou a eulliciently laigp and open 
scale, such as the above, that alone is it poasihle to appreciate their orientation. 
And it is equally imporhiui to preaent them with the true north always ilirected 
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ill Liie s^mo way on tha pap&r; that is, unysl couvenioiitly* upwoT’iliH, as lit a mop. 
It in didicuUp inilfc^eil, to grasp the hioiitity of orsqiitation of two or more aepamted 
iijaDiimeiitBp when they ore presenteilp (as they usiitilly are), ^ith tlie north ami 
sooth meridian laid down iu any and every direoibn. 

The remains consist, as will l)e seen (Fig. 2), of the folbwiiig cldef featuresi— 

A. Two long lines of menhirs^ rnumog nearly iJafallel to one atiotlier^ ii 
little eastward of tme north. (I shsli refer to these as “ A east'' 
and " A west/' re$peetivel}V wh^>n liescHbitig therm) 

15. A short line of menbirSp lying in Jvn east autl west direotion. 

€. A longer Imep lying in a north and south direction. 

D, A shoi't line, lying in a directiou i?$l%]itly northward of east. 

E* A '^ciiTsIe ** of thirteen great menhirs. 

l^ides these, thero are a ohumbered sepulchre; a very large single menhir 
(which dominEites the whole group) lying within the perimeter of theeirL'le " 
aud three eiiiglo niezihira without it, to the north-east^ aonth-eost, and south-west 
reajiectively,^ stauding at no great distamBO from iL 

Before entering into a disc^issbii of these various parts, it may i^erhaps lai 
advisable to give some explanation of the methoil by which ostrouoiuy h brought 
to [jear upon the archaeology of rmBgaJitbio structures. 

When & row of slaiidjiig stones, or several rows, us at Cahanish, have been 
set up in straight lines, it seems rational to suppose that it was done with some 
intention, dependent on the direction in which they lie. Tlib becomes even more 
ohYbus when it is found that in monumeutH diBkBring widely in geographical 
position, the direction of these rows, or Aligutoenta, is ioworda the oamc points of 
the horizon. Occadoiially the eye is directed by the line of stones to a hill-top, 
Of li cairn on a hi 11 -summit : sonietimes, m at Callanish^ no objeet> natural or other¬ 
wise, lies along the tines of sight in either direction. 

But merely tc direct the eye towarrk such an object as a distant cairn does 
not seem a very purjfcoserul proceeding; still h^ss is it so when the line leads the 
eye neither to a ceiru nor to anything purticularlj couspicuoua on the earthly 
horizon. The inference is that we must lo«^k beyond the terrestrial termination 
of the line Utr some celcsiLsl body; and if auch, it must neturally he at tliat 
moment of its yaih when tt is either rising or setting Ibehind the horizon of the 
abserver. As thia laud horizon is always ele vated above the true, or sea horizon, 
the body miislp at the tiuie of observation, be itadf elevated by the aamo amount. 

All heavenly ijodie^ ate [Ki^tioned in the sky by astronomers, according to 
tboir riglit aseensiou, and declination. These terms correspond, roughly Bpeahing, 
to the co-ordinates by which a spot is located on the earth ; uamelyp to longitude 
and latitude respectively* Ilightascem^ion govamfi the time of rising of a heavenly 
IkhIt, decUnatbii the ijoaring ou which it riwa. If the latiiude of the olnserverp 
the bearing of the heavenly bmly, and its elevation above the trued or sea horizon. 



Caftaut Boyle SoiilEVitLi;— 
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be known, it m easy to calculate the JeelinaLicn of the body^ which would be ucod 
on Ench a bearing. 

NoWj the declimtions, and ri^Jit a^scenaions of all heavenly bodies are always 
slowly ainl |iTiogrie5slveIy altering; sxid coneequently no star risea on oxodtly 
the same bearing, nor at the eame time on any particular day of the year, 
as it did on tlio same day in any previous year- Tlie aiteiation is small, but is 
known with considerable accuracy for all the principal etam:—for no two stars 
have precisely the someprecesaional moveuiCDt” and ‘^proper motion,** to which 
the changes in position ore due* It ifl not didicult^ therefore, having this 
knowledge, and having found the dedUnatiou inferred in the bearing and akitude 
of an alignment* to etate definitely the name of a starj with the appropriate year* 
day, and hour, w^Iacn the alignment pointed to ite rising. This is true also of the 
Sun and Mocm, but a considerably less dedniie date is adbrded by either of them: 
in the case of the Sun, as the rate of its duinge is bo ainaU j and in thi? case of the 
Ifoon, as it Is 00 inegular. Even lu the case of stars, though the movoment is, 
generally speaking* snfhcieiitly great, and sutiicienily well known to be able to 
obtain a date within psrrliaps ten or twenty years of the truth, observation 

of the alignment is ut^t^ry. A date can only be idlctted within margina of, 
one hundred years in some caees, where the aligning menhirs have become only 
slightly shifted through some cause from their original positiona; and w^here 
judgment has had, accordingly, to be exercised as to the correct Ihccwioiite rBoding 
of the bearing of the line. It will lie obvious abo^ that the longer the alignment 
ia^—the graiter the distance is from the observation position to the and menhir of 
the line, or to the mountain peak, or caim, seen agaijiat the aky, to which it exactly 
directs the eye—the more certain, and the mom easily observed will he the bearing 
and altitude 

p 

It may 1® oljectrf that amoiig the ijrcat multitude of gtuiB it Viould be eiwy 
to find several that would have hed, ut various epochs, tlie deelmutioji ascertained 
from any particular aligoment; and tluit the dates derived from such deciination 
could thuB land yoa into almost any century. The uiultitude of stars is, no doubt, 
great, but bright stars, and still more bright stars of parLiciilar conapicuoustiese 
(owing to ihcir isolated position in tbo heavens, or colour, etc,), are remarkably few. 
And when the period in which we are to look for a ikte is limited, a.s for our 
purposes it must be, by that of Liie Cliristian era at one end, and tlio probability 
of the date of tho beginning of the Stone Age in these islands, (to whicli period 
those tnegalithic momitnents are allowed on all liands to belong), at the other, 
namely, between 3.000 and 4,000 U.C., and the first two or tiiroe centimes A.D.. the 
cliAnDCa of ciTor ajfc atill more te^luced. 

In the dGsenption that follows I have, however, given the names and dates 
of mf the bright stars whose declinations are inferrable from the *' star-Umrs " that 
Muld been observed along them, u-jthin the above limits of time, and discussed 
the prohftbihtjes as regards the ilatea thus derived, 

I shall deal first with the two longer linea of atones 


trending to the north' 


in thf Oultr Sebrida and their Astronomical Siffnifiaincc. 
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wanl, "A east "and "A west*' as giving the most definite reanltB; fiiatly, on 
account of tlieir length, vrMch ptovidea n depejidahle orimutli, and nest becaiiBc 
the nortliern end of ench lino is terminated by a high and oonspicuous menhir, 
4 or 5 feet taller than any of the otiior stones of the lines, which, therefore, give 
a definite: object for observation,^ 


Lise “A East," 

[ eliall drat deal with the eastern of the two lines, which consists of eight 
stouea. In order to determino its aamnlh, 1 choBe a spot to tlie southwsrd, 
whence nU the stones compoamgit came into alignment with the high menhir at ife 
northeni end, and there set up toy theodolite. There seemed to he the foundationa of 
a standing stone at this point, though tio other vestige of it rei^ined; but in any 
castj, the azimuth was exactly obtainable from here, and is K 9“ 49' 30" E. This, 
with the hill'creat altitude seen along it of 1" 10', produce a atar with declination 

33“ 26' 37" if. 


LiyE "A 

The western line consiata of ton stones. The seven northern ones, inoluding 
the tall terminal menhir, are, with one exception, still aU in lino; but the three 
nearest the oircle are evidenUy eithor displaced or else never belonged to the line ; 
for it is not now possible to get them into alignment with it The six etones, 
however, that do remain t« sifa present a lino, which, being pwdueeil across the 
circle, exactly strikes a tall menhir which stands soigc feet outside it to the aouth- 
wesiward; and I have little doubt that this importnui-looking stone waa the 
original southern termination of the line, and atill rewaias in position; while its 
companion for the aoutliero end of the eastern line has disappeared. 

The azimuth of " A west" from this position ta X. 11* 10' 0" E., and this, with 
the hiU-crest altitude seen along it of 1“ 14' oU ", produce a star with declination 
of 32“ *28' 12" N.: a result so dose to that derived from the ” A east" alignment iliat 
there is no doubt that Iwth directed to the same star, though, as will be seen, the 
two alignments are not pniaUel, differing as they do by 1in bearing. The reason 
for this is tis follows:—Tiie rising path of the star with the abewe decUnadon 
would not be vertically upwanls, as seen at CallanisJi, hut on the are of a circle, 
with the pole of the heavens as centre; and thus would liave an apparent move¬ 
ment, when first rising, from left to right; so that, as it increased its altitude, so 


» All (alcuklioiw in connection with tfao auo in the following png^ are worked an for au 

otMervation of ibo sun’s oontre. .. - . i 

The of stara, at various epochs, are taken from «w Wiles m toe first volume 

of I/iindbucb der JfatktmttUehm and Ttcbnitchwn Onmofbffs, by Professor F, K- Oiu*al, 

published in IflO®. 
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i( tRcren^ its nngukr disunce from tlio pels. TJie observer, lookmg alung 
“A cast," wliioh boa thu lesser altitude and ainallsr asimiilb, vras the first to 
see tlie star riaiag above tbsl part of tJio bilberest to wliieh it diiecteii. It was 
then still hiitUeu from tbe oljserver lookiug sloeg the ether line of stones, but, a 
few Dioiuents later, the star emerged above the higher part of tbe htli-crest to 
which “A west" was dtrectetl, a little to the right of the “A eoat" kjkiI, and 
completed the oliservation, Tlic same star was, in fact, seen along c*ich line, but 
at slightly diOering positbos of its path ap'lhe Leavens. 

The bright stars and dates to whiah this declination (32^ 27^ N,) may refer 
ace OS follows :— 


Capella in ISDO B.c. 
Custor in 630 n.c, 

A ret lints io 820 B,c, 


For reasons to be discussed later, conneeted with the time of riaiug of this 
star, and also with tlio date to be dcrivciJ froiii lino D, it seeuis likely that 
the star (.apella, at its appropriato date, was the object of ul)servatioD; but, 
astronomically speaking, each of these stars, and dates, has equal probabilities, I 
shall aecordingly, for convenience, refer to these lines in future as the^Capelk " 
lines, remarking, in passing, that alignments for this star have been found at various 


dates in several otlier prehistoric monuments io Great Britain, 

This matter of the date dues not exhaust the inteFcac of these two lines, fop 
if each aligDiiient he produced sufficiently far to the souUiward, it will then be 's«n 
tliat the centre of the ocpnlchre and of its drcnlar tumulus lies eiactly on tlic 
middle line of the avenue formed by them; and beaidea this, the line of direction 
of the stones fonuijig tlm dividing walls of the two burial vaults of the sepuJolire is 
parallel to the avenue also. There can thus he little doubt that the double line of 
menJiirs and the sopulclirc aw connected one with onotlicr, have the sume 
astrolo<,pc4l intention, and most likely were erected aimultaneously. These 
connections. I may add, have only liecome apparent afbir the survey of the whole 
monuioent had been pIott«l on a sufficiently large scale, and is an instaneo of tho 
scientific %^lne of this method of examination. The fact that the centre of the 
tumnlus lies on the central line of the avenue cannot otherwise be appreciated 
nor is the purallcliam of the long lines of stones forming the avenue with those of 
the sepulchre divisions apjwrcnt by casual oliservation. 

Tlie last point of interest concerning tlie ‘ Capella ' lines to which I would 
direct aUeutiou is the connec-tion Imtween them and the outlying stone siamiin- 
at aliDOt 16 feet to the north^t of the circle. This is evjdentiv a stone of 
im^run^. It ts of regular form, with its aides made fiat (or psnicularlv chosen 
becaime they wore natumljy smooth and jmrallel). and has, wherviewed ‘in plan 
one end srjnare. but the other wcilgo shaped; tho point of the wedge l«ing dir^tod' 
u the south-westward. If it, present attitude in the ground U tharin which 


ifi the Oni^r Ilehriites and tiutir Jsironomif-ai St^nijicavcc. 21} 

it wacs originally|>lank?dr it will be seen Liiat it is directotl exfUitl}" in the tall 
meiihir Btandiiig 10 feet outside, ainl to the sumh-westward of the cirelpp wliich 
[ have 6Up[H»cd to be tbo temimtioii of the westeni ‘"Dipella” Ihio j nnd tliia 
afTonlft strong probfiLbility that Lho two atones are m coimectiou otie witli niiotljer. 
Standing at this nrjulh-weatom stono, the axiianth of the north-eiiKtorrh oonibined 
with the altitude of the huri^n eeen beyond it (at a aouicwdiat marked dip in the 
distant hilli!), produces a deeliuatiou of 10“ 25''^ K, 

When first reaelniig tiiia restilt, I wm somewhat pnr^le^I as Ui iU meanings 
for I had fully expecte^l that tlso diroetion given by the Hue would inm out to be 
for the solstitial sunrise# which would entail a ilec^Hnation of about 24® N. 
Ghvionslyi tbeticfore^ it could not be a eun-line; nor docs this declination belong to 
any pruhildc Star in " prehiRUiric "" times exceptp perhaps, rollux, m about 120U B.C, 
ITie only heavenly boily tu wdiich othenrise it could refer is the moon, and in 
view of the fact tliat I have obtained a similar dedination, along undoubted 
sigbQine.Sp in several other tnonninenU in other psrtSp I venture to pnl forward the 
following suggestion. The moon has a cycle of nineteen jeayg (roughly), within 
which it diangea its tropical declination from to 18® auti lack i^puii to 28® 
Tlie rising of the full moon, when it is at it^ northern tropical declination, only 
occurs Lit or near the date of the winter solstices and if the asiniuth of this eveax, 
(lull niixm rbe), were marked when the moon hud reached its greatest iKisajhlc 
decUnatioTj of 28"* X., thia full moon rise would indicate the beginidags of 
perioitfl of nineteen yeora, mid also be closely connected with a definite solur event, 
vias,, Jjje winter solstice. This j^eriod of nineteen years b, os I need not point 
out, the MeUmio Cycle of oncietit Greece^ though I do not know how, nor from 
what hxuiit tivent^ it was there uicaoureiL The possibility of the agreement in this 
length of a calendrical cycle lictwccn the two countries b at least of interesE., though, 
if 1 aiu right in my conjectures, it was olxtstTvcd in our islands in 1800 b,c.( which 
antedate* by nearly 1400 yimre Its eifULblishtoeut in Gresee, where it ia seid to have 
l^eeu initialed in 432 n.c. (see quotation on p 31). 

Li.sn B- 

Tide line, com|}oaed of four menhirsj is constructed m a Hitiiilar ra$hion to the 
two Gapella-jvQiEiting lines* natnely* of flat alabii placed in the gronzid in the 
ilireciion of I ho line, ami terminated by a toller meiibir of nearly sqtuire 
seciicin 

This end stone,and the next to it, are still upright; the otlier two lietw'ecii dieui 
and the cirde, lean slightly to the tiorthwrard, aa may Iw seen in the photograph j 
which causes thu ba^es, as plotted in the ground plan# to tbxow tbe line a little 
out iu tbitt direciioiip but it will lj<i roalisoi.I that if fche^ two stoues were stuncling 
upright all four would be exactly ia a Une. The nriiimth of Uiis line^ coiubined 
with the altitude of the horii&un along it, produce a deelination of 19'^ X.: 

that IK to eay, for suusetui thu day of eqninoK* Of that, there can Ik! no doubt 
Avhatever. 
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Like C. 

This Hoe is coDipo9C<1, sC piesent, of flvs oisnliirs; Imt^ by thfi gsps in 
cviiionlly comprised, originally, at least ihrco moie. 

From the eouthernmost of the stones atiU remaiuing in place, the line runs 
true oorth, within I®, up to the gr^it slab, about 14 feet high, which stnndB 
within the “ eircle^ and as all three of the lines already discussed temiinate in 
larger and dUtinetive pillar atones than those forming the rest of tho line, it seems 
more likely Uiat the eye was intended to he directed in thU line, also, tQwardi 
llte important stone, rather than ftom it to the southward, whore there is no trace 
of such a tneohir. 

I should odd that near the southern end of line C there is a collection of 
enormous boulders, so enormous tlurt their heaping together can scarcely be other 
than natural though there is a sort of symmeliy in their disposition, which renders 
an opposite view permissible. This group of boultleis lies exactly on the 
continuation to tits southwanl of line C, and, standing on the flat surface their 
top aflbfds, one can suppose oneself to be at the observing position for an azimuth 
of true north, along the line to the great central menhir; but this is the morest 
conjecture, and has no greet iiuportanoo in itself, astronomically speaking. I am 
not prepared to say how this alignment to tho true nortJi was obtained by the 
ancients, roktis (a ITrsaj Jfinoris), the so-called « Pole Star" of oar times (though 
it is not j-et actually polar), had ft decllufttion of 68J* IS. at the date of the 
monument gi.on by the - Capella " lines (1800 ac,); llmt is to say. it circled round 
the iiortli pole of tho heavens at a distance from it of 21 The aneiento luuy 
have hud sufliclent knowledge to divide rajually the distance between tho eastern 
and western points of the circiunpolar path of Polaris, in order to obtain its polar 
centre; or, facing the other way, a north and south lino may have been laid out, by 
finding the meridian position of the sun (that ts, when it bore duo sonih), through 
the shortest length of tho shadow thrown by the great menhir; but. whatever 
method was employed, the fact remaius that the line of stones under dbeussion 
does piesetit a practically true north and south bearing. 


Like D. 

The stones of this Una ate somewhat disairanged from their original regularity 
though not seriously, and it is not difficult to obtain a mean alignment, which shall 
me ude all the four stones very fairly. The azimuth of thb alignment, combined 
with the aliiiude of tho horizon seen atong it, produce a declination of 0^4.3' N. 
which refers to the following stare ami dates, viz. 

Pleiades rising in 1750 D,c. 

Spies in 1270 itc, 
a Ariatis in 1130 B,e. 

Aldebaran in 800 itc. 
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Tlic ostTonoinical pro babilltiea of aaoh four etars is equal iu degree ; 

hut It ehould bo remarked that a itrictia is not- at all aonspiciioua in the heavepa, 
either by po«»itien m brilUanoy; though it must not bo forgottep either that thU 
Btar^ or rather the coustellatiop t-o Mrhiob it belongSp had great Importanoe in the 
astronomy of eastern counlnes in early days; marking as it did the spn^s entry at 
springtime on a new year — the ierpi, incleed, persists to our own day; the smi still 
being said to be at " the first point of ArieSr"* when it is at the spring equinox^ 
though the luztual ooincidenoe of a Arietie with the e^jumox Isas not oeenrred 
aince the fourth century ilol 

Tokiug tlie Koiades date of 1750 it would make the building of this line 
practically contemporanDoiia with the two long Capella lines, whieb^ from the 
aimilarity in size and deseription of their stones^ is in the highf^t degree probable^ 
wliatever their date, I would even go fartheri and say that tiie Pleiaiiee star-date 
forms a valuable check on the aocurscy of the Capella star-date for the founding 
of the monumenL But the Spica date of 1250 and the Aldebaran dale of 
800 are just as astrouomically probable^ though neither ie supported by the 
date given by another line, in the eame way m that of the Fleiados^ 

I would now call attention to the fact that line B, the '' Flolades line '* — ^if I 
may m name it—and the ^EquuioclLal line" (line K), if produced towards one 
another* meet at a point on the eontml liae of the tumulus covering the sepulchre, 
at its aouthem edge which is ciairf/y equidistant, namely, iu each case. 09 foot 
6 indies from the terminal slopes oF lines B and D (see Fig. 2). A single position 
is thus alTorded from which an observation can be mode along both the^ linea: a 
l^osition, too, which is symuietrical with the tumulus anil the two Capolta lines, 
lying os it does on the central line of the avenue formed by them. This connection 
between the equinox and the rising of the Pleiades is of jiarLicular mterest in the 
light of the followdng well-kdowa quotation from Diodorua SicuInB cunceraiog the 
H)Twrboreana.'" The first part of the quotation, bearing op the Metonie Cycle, 
has already been cited Eitpra!)} 


QucrrATiON. 

(Diodorufl Sieulus, ii. 47, ed. Didot, p. 116.) 

It is alfio said that iu this lalaud that of the Ifyporboreana) the moon 
appears very near to the earth \ iFmt certain emineucea of a terrestrial form are 
plainly seen upon it- that the god (Ai>olIo) visits the li^Iond once in a course of 
nineteen years, in whicli [leriod tlie stars complete their revolutione, and for thb 
reason the Greeks dislipgniBh the Cycle of nineteen years by ibe name of the 
Great Year During the isea^n of bia apiioamnce Llio god plays upon the iiarp, 

I It OF* 1 undoretind, by no ctirtaia thut the “labjid^' of the If i-prrbofMn*^* 

r^fera, Jfifitiitriyi to Kritain i im tlie quotation clearly poln\* to kuu* mw mlmbiting a couiitty 
nortbwanl of OriWL^e, wLi^mauLLr land atcllar ob^n-^atioiiH, of a religioui charoicter/wcre tmd^ 
in early daysi 


Captain Boyle Somebviu.s.— 
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the upaoea between the tallBtoiWB of the "circle ’* and defining itf* outline, but ti!>w 
only to be tmeeil in the weBtaru’part of the ring, 

nie eiittuiry fw far refers iib to certain stara and their dates, as obtninia.1 from 
their declinations, Eut there is another point to be oonsiJered, jiatuely, the time 
of year at which tlie mferretl stars thus rose, at the epoclis to which they belong. 

Without entering deeply into astronomical facts, it aliould be stated that while 
stars rise on the same hmrhvj (practically), on every day thtoughout the year, their 
iime of rising alters, for tliey api)ear alwut four minutes earlier on the hormon of 
the observer on each succasaive occasion. It will tliua be reaLbed that die rising 
of ftuy particular star can only actually iw wea during a certain part of tlie year, 
namely, for the period that it rises betweci] sunset and son rise ; or rather 
between the end of evening twilight and the hegitining of morning twilight. 

The accompanying disgram (Fig. 3) reprenents in pictorial form the varying 
conditions of daylight, twilight, and darlcness, thronghont a yijai at tlje latitude of 
Callanish. The diagonal IJnea running across the diagram show, at their points of 
intersection ividi the others, the actual time of rising of the star whose name they 
J)ear, at different times of the year; namely, of Cnpella in IROO ii.c., of the Pleiades 
in 1750 and of Spies in 1270 DvC. 

I will deal first with Capelin in ISOO n.c. It will be seen in the diagtam that at 
that date it rosso jiiBt before sunrise at the winter solstice. It rose iu darkness thence¬ 
forward, earlier and earlier each night, until the middle of May; when it roaeatiout 
one hour after sunset, Suhsequently to tliat it rose in day fight until the following 
winter solstice ; but it was visible every night, at some part of its course. 

Tilts conneotiou between Capella-rise and the winter solstitial suniiso is 
important; for the observation of the rising of the full moon every nineteen years 
(disctisseti at p. 29) always takes place at this (the Satumalian) time of the year; 
and tho " helificai" rising of Capella would thris have " wame^l " both these great 
solar and Ihubt evente. Heuco, perhaps, the greater leugtli, aud tho important 
termiiial tnenliira given to these two lines of stones. 

iateroBting fact in connection wdih CafielJa, as seen from Callaniah in 
1800 KC.t mut^t now be stated. 

In tlds year, at tliat latitude, CaiJelb performed its [sath round the pole at a 
distance from it of 57“ 33^, At Callaniah. the north pole of the heavens is elevated 
58“ 12' above the horizon; so tlmt Capella, when at the lowest point of its path, 
was soma 33' above the horizon, and thus never sot below nor rose abovo it: it was 
“ circumpolar,'’ as it is termed. Unt tho skyfiuc of the liills towards which tiie 
long lineB of stones is directed, is elevated 1“ U' 50", bo that Caiiella was obstsureU 
from sight by the hills, when at the lower part of its course, just as much as if it 
had sunk below the sea horizan; and thus its *' rising " actually could huva hcen 
oljsarved, only it was alKive a hill horizon, instead of a sea horizon. 

By aliout 1700 B.C., s himdrad years after the date that 1 liave assigned to the 
erection of tlieee lines of atones, tluj declination of Gapdla would have altered 
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wiJEcienUy to cause tlus apparaot '‘rising" to ceose; and Capella would than 
ttlwoys he in sight at night, cireling rotind the pole, Aligiunenta for Capella have 
Iwen found in several prehistoric monuinenta, lunl it is conjectured that ite circum¬ 
polar movement may perhaps have been utiUawl for calculating the time at niglit, 
just as the attitude of the constellation of the Great Bear in its swing round the 
Pole Star is used as a " shepherd's clock " at the present day. 

As regards the other star alij-nment, that to the eastward, it may liave been 
the Pleiades, in 1750 fi.c. as sUted above, or, with equal astronomical probability, 
the star Spica (a Virginis) in 1270 fcc. If the Pleiades, this gi'oup rose in bright 
twilight—too bright for observation—at 5.37 a-m„ or about twenty minutes before 
the sun, on March Slst, but was i^istWe as a rising body from April lOtb onwards, 
until the middle of August, when it rose just as the sun set. Pop the rest of Uie 
year the rising of the Pleiades took place in ilaylight, and was cousequently 
invisible. 

If tho star, on the other hand, wos Spica in 1270 B.C., it rose in tliat year at 
one and a half hours before the sun at tho outunmal equiaoit. tlius “ warning " 
that event, and as the opposite radiating arm of the " cross " to this we are Ilo^¥ 
coosidering pointed to tho sunset of the same date, there soema some possibility 
that Spies, (with its approprutte date), was the heavenly body for which this sJign- 
uient was laid outj or, in the course of tho centuries, it may have succeeded tlm 
Pleiades as a date-fixer for the "dancing” of Apollo. Spica was viaible as a rising 
body during the winter months, from September 2l8t to the middle of February, 
when it rciae at about one hour after sunset. During the rest of the year its rising 
took place iu daylight. 


Sons ART. 

Before summariziDg the parriculai inferences to be derived from each feature 
of Tursaclinn Challanish, I wish to point out a general inference, wtucli should set 
at rest any doubts as to the reality of the factors of astronomy aud orientation in 
r.hia ancient monument 

For what ia Orientation, or Direotion ? What is the meaning of North, South, 
East, or West? How did w’e derive these fijEcd points to start with ? 

Not from any local or national origin ; for pure Direction is entirely 
mdepeudent of locmlity ; it is, in fact, derived solely from the movements of tlic 
“hesvenii." It ia only by reference to the positions of the stare, sun, or moon, that 
Azimuth, or true Direction, exists r thcie is up other meaning in the term. 

So that wheu, in the monuineut just desoribod, we find two liues of megaliths 
laid out on absolute “cardinal points," vis., IVest and South, the setting and 
nooning points respectively, wo realise that it can only have been aceoinplished by 
some reference to the heavenly bodies t (magnetic compasses, and their divergences 
from the true meddian presumably being imknown in those da)'e). 

And If these two lines of stones oould eo be bid out (and I think that no one. 
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can eqppo«e that their dlrectiQiisaredue to mere ehanco), tliro JnforeQ&e ib irrsaiatihle 
chat the otliera also are aatronoinically aJigncdp though tot what purpoae we aro 
twi able defuiitelj to saj. 

Wo tjiay BumniBiize^ thereforOi the resulta of the preceding inveBtigatian as 
follows I— 

(1) Thote i& a emgle point, aitimtecl on tlie aonthern edge of the ttunilue 

eovering the now sepuldire, from which m observer finds 

Jiimaelf aligned by lines of megnlitiie for the equmootial atmeet along 
line Dp for the rising of Gapelb along the central line of tlie arenue 
formed by lines A cast" and A west/" and for the rising of 
the Pleiades along lineD: the two latter events during the epoch 
1800 to 1750 

(2) line C te laid out on a cme north and sooth line with the Great 
Menhir erected at the western edge of the tumulus. All the align¬ 
ment^ tfaerefotu, are eonneoted with the sepulchre as their point of 
origin. 

(3) Evidenoe possibly exists, from the diiootion of the iine jaining the two 
outlying menhirs^ of the observation of moon-rbe when it is Full 
AToon at the eitrenie northern tiopical point of its path, occurring 
every nineteen years; thus mnrldug that epocL 

(4) Tl] a Great Circle, besides being eonatructed of mogaliths of a different, 
and mnch larger type from the others, fe placed entirely 
asymmetrically to the remainder of the group; and is, therefore, 
probably a laterp and possibly an alien coustructioUp intended to 
invalidate^ or to mar the astrologicaUy auspicious q^ualitlee of the 
oli^menta, 

IL—Thb Suallee CmcLES at Callanisu akh VitnKnr, 

Tlinra nte at least four circles standing in the neighixjurhood of the great and 
eomplex monument deserihed above; and though these are all in a much ruined 
state* Home reference to them may be of interest 

Tlieir positious and attitude towards the great circle can l^st be rcolbed 
from the map of the distriot appended. Two of them are quite of^ca^ble U> the 
tourist who makes the expedition to Callanish from Stornoway, as they are 
close to the road, and meet the eye at once, each standing on its little 
eminence. 

I have numbered thesOp for oonvenienGe of refcronce, as (1) and (2). Circle 
No. (3) is also at no groat distance from the road, hut is more out of the beaten track, 
lining about a mile beyond the Garry na Hine Hotel, cm the side road that koda 
post it, to the southward. 

Circle No* (4) is farther ofl; and is moat easily reached by boat, aa it entails a 
very roundabout jourcey by road to got any whore n^ it 
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Circle Xo. (1). (Fia 4.) 

Thi^ moDiiineiit at preaeiLt consiata of a cirole of about 56 feet in diameter, 
oouipoded of elevoD monoliths (thiee of wluch have fulku)^ eiidoelog what apjmru 
tu hftve been a “ eove^“ of wlucli four stones lemam in \A&ea, The “ eirok *" ia not 
n regcilar flgnre^ as it now atanfK but six of the atones forming it, which reumio 
ereotn stand on a tmlj circular Imo; the other three erect stones being placed a 
few feet inside and outside the eircle as derived from the Ural mined, dadging 
by the distances liet^veen tlie stones atill standing, the whole circle was probably 
oiiginally formed by Eifteeu stones. 

Whether the irregular ones bave been thus placed purposely^ or so ae to avoid 
the necessity nf cutting a bole for a foondatiou beneath the sm^face soil into roci^, 
or wlicther the irregularity is due to displseement througli earth-njovenjenta since 
the eirole wim erected^ in not {xusslble to decide from surface appearaiicea, though 
excavation might partly decide it 

The seeming irregularity might point, possibly^ to tJiere having originaily been 
an inner and an outer “^wall" of groat stones, enclosing between them an earth 
hank, somewhat in the fashion of thc»e dcacriheil by Mr. A. L Lewis as ocenrring 
at Lough Guiv iu Ooiint)^ Limerick, Ireland. It may be recalled (see p. 33) that there 
was the remiiant of an enclosing ** walF' of smull stonei#p filling the spscea between 
the monoliths of the (Ireat Circlo; so tliat tho idea is not foreign to the 
neigh hourhcn>d. 

TJje ^'oovo/* as 1 eoiiceivo it, is also mther irregular; but seems to have 1>een 
directed more or less towards the simsot of May Day, which is known to have bud 
importance as a festival day iw pugon thnea. There arc no traor^ of a burial 
within this eirde, tiiough it is not imposaible that one so exii^ted in former times. 
There are several cairns visible on the hiU-crcste orotmd the horizon. 1 waa 
Informed by a native of the place that many, if not alb of these arc quite modem ; 
for the building of caims forma a sort of |>astitue for the boja tending sheep on the 
hilbsides; and without actually visiting each of them, it would be impossible to 
say which had an arckeological import, and which not; though it ia quite 
possible that oomt; are ancient, and intended to mdicaie an astronomical 
alignmenL 

Xu outlying Htone or row of etoncs now exiata near this uiiclc from which to 
derive any astro Qomical purpos® in conueotion with it. 

Circle No. ( 2 ). (Fig. 5.) 

This circlo standa on a small plateau a little below the first, and in in au even 
more ruinous stato, aa only live of its megaliths retnam atancling, and thi^ fallen. 
Tho original number was praliably thirteen. Those in ettn etaiid on the oimum- 
fereucc of a circle 67 feet in diameter. 

A ruined sepukhre, of irrogukr ahai»e, which once was probably circnlivr, is 
plnceii, not in the centre of tho circle, bat Inclined tr^wards tiwj north-eastera 
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qundrajit. Thiare b tio ttn^ loft of abj Imrial obt at jt^ centre. The ntigof atiiall 
3 toneSp T to 8 foot widop that indio&te^ the alto b a 1 x)Mt 2$ feet in dlatneter^ and 
atanda few itiohea abovo the aoiL 

Any conRoctiona betwoen this cirolo aiLcI the many cairns on the sunroundm^ 
hilhtopa labour under the same doubtfulness as tho^ described under Giiele (l)^ 
and are not worth entenag into ; but the centre of the hrst-named cirolo m exactly 
oil the line of aunrise of May Daj% from the centre of the senond; and one uiuet 
conclude that; this ia probably interLtiona]. 1 oaunot find any connectiofi of 
astronomical imiMirt between cither the flttst or second cirelea wdth the Great 
Circle i which is more strangle, since it b ceailj vbible, and^ of course^ very 
conapicuoufl from each of them ■ appearing aa a regular forest of tall atonea cresting 
the ridgOp 

Circle No. (2), besides being somewhat larger in dinmeter than No. ( 1 )^ is abo 
oomjiofied of more letnarfcable atoueci those remaining iHsiiig from 6 to 9 feet in 
height j that lettered A'* in the plan being especially conspicuoufl, with a wide 
Liase, ta[}erlrjg to a pointed top- From the centre of the cirGle this atone lies 
exactly on the lina of cummer solstitial sunribief mark which may possibly have 
been its original intention. 

Circle No. (3). (Fic. 6.) 

Circle No. (3) is at about a mile along the road that turns dow'u |)ect the Garn' 
na Hine Hotel from the mfiin Stornoway road. It ic on tlie right-hand sidcj at 
about 150 yards from the road^ near^ but not actually ou^ the fliunmlt of a heathery 
hilh nomeil Sron ^ Chai] {f “Tlie Hag"s Noac '*). 

Tlierc b yet another oiietOp oa the hill-side almost opposite this one* ou the 
left-hand side of the ri‘»ad,fram which it b dbiani 500 yards; but I was prevented 
from yisitiDg it, owing to a suddeu bad turn in tJie weather^ through which my 
axauiination of No* (3) circle was completed only under great di^culties^ iu wind 
and dreuchlng rain. 

N 04 (3) lias five atones remaining in lb circumference^ which was originally 
formed, perlia|)e, by ficven. Three of these are placci) on the circumlerenco of a 
circle 36 feet in diameter; the other two on a coucentric efrolo 4^ feet in <haiucter 
with the hue joining them directed towards the Gr^^t Circle of Oallamshp easily 
visible^ dbtant two mitea. In the north-western quadrant there b the remiiins oF 
an oval band of small stones, forming an enclc^ume, in the middle of which b a 
siuall standing atone slab^ 2 feet G inches high, which b planted in the g:mund 
on a line N- 22® \\\ and S. 22^ E., or roughly, also m the direction of the Great 
Circle; hut thb is all tliat lemains of the burial cbL The soil is mat^hy, and 
there is an accumulation of peat, tliree or four feet deep, surrounding the circle, 
wliich hiis been removed witliiu its circuit to the origLual ground level Tlie stones 
composing the circle are all large and vary from 7 to 10 feet in height That 
marked A*” which directs the eye from stone D across the drcle to the Great 
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Cirelfi, fe eapeoIaSly noticeable:—a magaive paiar atone, S feet itt lieighl:, with a 
pyiuDiitlfiJ top juicl wftU'triniiH6d Bidire find 



no. B. 


Tlie following aatTononiica] uvente am obflervabl# from this dmb on the 
siirroiiJidiiig liorkoii line^ as Been from ita centmp by bearings of objects i two of 
whicb are of nn artiBcid nalnn:!. I do not take into aeconnt caima^ for tlio 
retains before stated 

(if) Two gtaniling atones on the sk^^Iine of a hilltop at some eoneidot^lilo 
distaiice> (more them a []iile)i which may poasiblj form part of n. 
ruuied ebele. Bearing 51^ olovaiion 0* 20^ 00'\ giving 
decimation 0^ IS' X.| or sunrise on the day of the Equinox, 
ft) Largo bonicler on a skyline hilltop, distant about one mile- Bearing 
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122^ 13', elBVfttioii 0® 34' 30^', giving a d^cliuEitioD of 15® 57' S.^ or 
Guorise on November 6lh. 

(c) A amniJ hiUtop platoaii^ a few mi lea awaVp which is n I meet exju^tlj 
level with the distant skyline horbson oF hills as seen froiii the 
cirtle. ilearing 299® 03^ clevntioii 0® 06' 30'"', giving a <kchiiation 
14® 50' N., or snnaet on May 1st. 

Xam^ — As this hilltop is not Artihcmlly morkodp this alignment 
slioulcl perhaps 1 :k) looked upon as fortnitoojs: hot the 
usirouomwU feet U undoubted^ and as tills was anciently an 
iniportent calondrical or I'oligions date* it probably was iin 
intontionEil ahgntncni. I may remark that T have fouxitl in 
other places this mrnngement of an alignment, at which the 
near and distant hon^n <Kr hilltops appear superposed or 
nearly so; or, sometimeSp of a near hodzon cutting ofT* as it 
were, the snmiiiiit of a distaat hiU. 

Circle No. (4). (Fig. 7.) 

Tlie only other megalithic monument in the neighbonrhcMxl of CaUanish that 
I was able to visit is dtuaced on the edge of a |ierpendicu]ar olifTp about 50 feet 
high^ on the north Gifle of the narrow channel separaliitg Great Bemora Island 
from tho mnin island (Lewie), Four stones remain out of what were prohaldy 
originally seven. Of these thre^ are utanding, the other having fallen over, 
apparently more or lose recently; yet, mined as it is, this monument iwaseese^ 
Kingnlar interest Eroiu tlie fact that it is not a cirole,'* as for eonvenienoe 1 have 
styled it, but a aemioirclo, with a diameter of ai^out 68 feet (sec plan). 

It ifi, of course, possible that the clitT may liave suljtdded since the date of 
tlw erection of tlie whole circle, though there is no appearance, by faUon debris, 
or of anew surface to the rock procipicxi below,, (for it is of rock), that this iiaa 
taken place- But if them has been a subsidence» it is at least rnmarkahle that 
the straight edge of the cUfT-top, after tba occurrence, should fonn praotieally the 
exact east and west (trno) diameter of tlie circle, ao that the centre of the remnm- 
ing semicircle ehonld be on a small irregular hummock of rock, a foot or ett inside 
the edge. 

Tiiere is no trace on tlie ground surface of a burial within its liznits. 

There are ohsorvabk from the centre of the eemicirok several interesting 
astronomical akgumenU!, all solar. 

I muut here make a short digre^ion to refer to a feature which I have found 
in several places in couneotion with the outlook round the horizon of ancient 
monuments, not only at thia iiartieulnr one* hut- elisewhere^ Tins is the occurrence 
of large and massive houklcrs of rook on the sky-lines of the hills surrounding thu 
monumeutt hut not necessarily ou their suiDiuits; and os 1 have fourid thal tuony 
of them are on porticiUar aligtimantB of tho rising or setting of the heavenly 
bodies, sun, moon, or oerlBin stars^ I caunot but suppose tliat aome, at least, Imve 
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Actually S(j been placed, in order to form the tenmiiial point of the aligninpnifl, or 
elao tliat the luonutneiit itaeli—4he point of observatioa—liaa Ijecu oreoiect ao that 
any paitioukrly conapicuous hill-crest boulder should Iw on the correct boarmg 
from it^ It does not follow that Iiocaase et^ri/ boulder visible from a monument 
on the sky-line is not on an astronoiuinal alignineuti titnt the occurrence is 
fortuitous when it does so happen; for it ia quite j>os9iliIu tliat while some of 
those in sight from n particular monument are in connection with it, the other 
lioulders ma}' easili' be connected with otlier monuments in the vicinity, each of 
which would, of marge, require some alignment mark; and it would he very 
improbable that the boulders that would suit one point of oljservation would bo 
correctly placed for another. Moulders perched on a hill-crest are not iu ihoiu- 
solves very common objects; and when, from the central point of a circle, one is 
seen conspicuously standing out aa a dark point against the bright sky, imd when 
its bearing and eJevation produces, (for example), the BoIatiLiid doolinotion, the 
inference is almost [(resistible that it was placed there in order to indicate the 
sunrise, orsntiset, of that date; or, tis I suggest above, if the boulder should have 
been too massive for transportation {even for those who could carry into position, 
and erect, llie immensely lieavy monoliths of the great circle of Callanish), that 
the required monumeut was placed so as to take mi vantage of the naturally placed 
boulder. 

I have already referred to such a boulder *' fore-sight'' (as we may term it* 
from its resemblauce to the uses of the fore-sight of a rifle or gmi) when discussing 
Xo; 3 Circle, and I know of other examples at Carloway, (not far from Callaniah) 
at Lochhobdab, (in the Hebridean Isle of South Uist), at St. Kilda, and in the 
Lough Swilly district in County Donegal, Ireland' 

I will now continue my remarks on the Semioirale No. 4, and enmiicrate the 
astronomical events observable in the alignments to hill-ereat Louldota scan from 
its central spot 

( 4 ) Largo boulder on hilltop, bearing 60" 21', elevated 1" 30' 00". 
producing declination 16* 32' N., or suarise on May Gth, 

(5) Prominent boulder, hearing 74® 01'. elevated 1“ 04* OO". producing 
declination 8® 54' 49" N,, or 

Bising of Pleiades in 1350 ilc. 

„ „ Spica „ 1700 n-c. 

„ „ a^Arictie „ 740 ac. 

„ „ Aldeharan „ 310 ac. 

(Note—T he two last etars must be looked upon as doubtful, os 
produoing dales pcissiLly too recent for tlio style of monument; 
though not necessarily so.) 


I Tlie latUr a pmp|»d up with «mall«r atonee, m oni«- to matt it nj, 

prominently. Iti artiticijil attitude is undoubted, tliongli 1 waa nnsbk to OnJ any trace of the 
memoment with which, preanmablj, it occe waa cunnected. 
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(e) iJir^e boulders heapwl into a cairn <m hilltop, and, from their sire, 
evidently ancienl, bearing 88" 04'. elevated 0" 46^ DO", prodncUig 
clBclination 1*^ SS' N. Sunrise of March ^Bth and September Ifttb 
waa tlitie indicabed; no doubt intended for the Etiiiinwxes, being 
about three daya off in each case. 

(<f) Boulder (not very conspicuotia), bearing 124* 45', elevated 1" 27 00 
pTOducing dficlmatiou 10" IS' S., or suuriae of November 8th. 

{<) Prominent boulder on hill-cnat, bearing 180° 10', elevated 1®22' 00", 
proilucing the true meridian of the circle (due Bouth). 

(/} ConspicuouB bouideron bill-crLut, bearing 318° 00',elevated 1" 22' 00", 
producing declination 23° 18' 37" S., or souaet on Decendjcr 16th 
auil 28th, nauicly, sii daya beforo ojul after the day of winter soletiee. 
(The hills were too Iiaay further on to tJie westward to pertult of 
observations in that direction,) 

lU. — IfiLAJjrt OF St. Kilda. 

Tito Island of St, Hilda, wldch is acparatetl by aliout forty miles of stormy 
water from the nearest part of Harris, in the Hebrides, was evidently inhabited 
in prehistoric times, (judghig •>?■ l-h® remains now to be described^ in spice of its 
rctuotenesB and difficulty of aecesa. That they were able to auntein life in that 
desolate spot eeeius to jwint almost inevitably to the existence of tlie viso by the 
inliabitaiiis of domealie animals, such os sheep, for food; aud. indeed, a small flock 
of aboriginal" sheep, which greatly differ both in size and colour from the 
modem variety, t«rsist there to the present day^ 1*cing preserved by tfie owner of 
the udanos on Soay, one of the three islets forming the St. Hilda grouin 

Tlie boats of prehisterie times niujat have Iscen of a superior build also to 
have reached the island at all, and tlte fact of their employment orguea some 
considerable advance in the art of navigation. 

I have discovered tlie remains of at leant two pieliistoric structures un the 
leland of St. Kilda, and 1 liave no doubt that the stones of others are built into 
the watlii of tlw houses of the little eeUlemenb of about seventy soula, wdio now 
inhabit the place. 

The two uionujucuta of which 1 speak, which, eo far as I am aware, ere now 
to science, are dolmens. Tliey are rituated at the south-eaetern comer of 
St. Kilda, about 206 yartis from one another. No. 1 is on the very edge of the 
sea cliff, about 350 feet high; indeed, bi a eenae, it overhange the cliff, for it ie 
erected on the top of a sort of " pulpit" of ruck that projecte from the top of the 
otherwise perpendicular cliff, while N o. 2 is m a leas giddy position, several feet 
inside the edge, and on comparatively level grasay ground, 

DOI.UCN No. (1). (Fw. 8, Ai!D Plate VIII, Viswa a a>*p a.) 

This dolmen consiate, as may be seen in the photograph and plan, of a 
triangular, datrloced slab of stone, one side of whicli is supported on the natursal 
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Burfacti of Uio rock, which elopes upwanla; the other propiJwl on two othet flat 
elala, ia such a uiatuer that the top siirfac© is roughly level; the ^rhoLe beiug 
erected on the top of tfie projectioa of the cliff edge, to which I have just refeiroh 
The space left t)eneath the cai>stoDe is only a few inohes ui heigjjt above 
cite rock surface and altogether too liniitetl in area for the placing in it of a i.ody, 
or even of a Jar of cremated renioms. The object of the dolmen appears to havj 
btsen entirely for olteervation }>iirposes. 

The capstone ia, as has been sakl, triangular, with two long, iiwuly stiaal 
sides, and a shorter base. Standing at the centre of the Ijase, (Plate VIII, View a), 
it is seen that the apex is directed towards a hilltop le^ than n mile aw4% which' 
is marked—obviously by the.hand of man—with a pointed Loujdar, snpportol on 
oihere, in the inajmcr seen in the photograph (Plate VlII, View a). This prerems 
a near view of it, hut is taken from the same aspect Tlieru is no doubt, when 
Btaiuling at the lause of the dolmen, and looking along its length to tlie point, that 
this remarkable object ia that to which on oliserver is intended to cost hia vision. 

The bearing is 22^. and the altitude 8“ 44'. This praium a dedination 
of 28*' 32' X., and jK>5sibly refers to the retting moon, at ite tatremc tropic 
declination, marking an epoch of nineteen yearn (see p. 20. where a Bimilar 
declination, ohtdued at the Great Circle of Chlliuiieh, is difieiiascdX 

I should add, however, that (with equal astrenomic probiibility) it might 
refer lo the following Btiir, namely, Pollux, in 1200 b.ol 


DowrKS 5fo. (2). (Platk ES. Vjbws a AJfn bl) 

This dolmen is of a uoinewhat different chaniDier from tliat just described. A 
large number of bi^ali imnldura have been asrembUHi into a ahape roughly oval in 
plan, end 25 feet in length. They are not heaped one on the other, but placed 
near one another on a piece of rising ground, near the edge of the cliff. At the 
flottthere cud of the “oval,” that is, at its higbest part, a large rough Umldar ia 
supported, at a height of about 1 foot 8 inches from the groimd, on two of the 
lioiiltlcre of the group, and at its northern end by a oatnnil projection of the rock 
surface. The space thus roofed over is about 6 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 1 foot 
6 inches Jiigh—of a suitable sire and shape, therefore, to contain a body; though 
inhumatiou would not be possible, the ground having a i!at rock surface (Plate EX 
View a). 

The capstone lies with its long side in the direction of the main axis of tlie 
“ oval” : and looking along it to Uie southward, the eye is directed towards an object 
eo fantastic and remarkable that, placed as it Is on the very edge of a Liemendous 
precipice, 4DO feet high, 1 cannot suppure it to be other than natural, thongL it has 
all the appearance of being aruficial 

The photograph, (Plato IX, View b), which was taken at a distance of about 
30 feet, gives an excellent leprerentation of this stiango “ window,*’ formed by the 
supporting of a great slab of stone, 8 feet 8 inches long, 7 feet 5 inches wide, 2 feet 
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H'a'N 

@ Lncli^ bliicki on two Datiirjy. iuppott^ of rock about 7 fe€t high. Not more 
than fi€oiiplfl of mobeB of holding keep it in its pltu^ at cither end; jet it has 
stood, one must siippo^, thuB^ for nianj centuries at leasts the terrific fiercenciBe of 
the squalls^ and pteaeiire of the winter galoa^ for which St. Kilda is so renowned, 
The natives have a name for this object^ whieii, pronounced as it ia, aoxnethiiig 
like slain deal^^ L gather (from a tiaeUc dictlonarj) to be '^sleamhaiu dioUmlh ^— 
the " slipiiery (swaddle '*—which is a fairly descriptive title. 







;cApar«o^ 


Sttvaiicft 


&cM_e 
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The photograph of the dolmen, which is taken in the direction in which it i» 
ITOinting, sliowa the greet window as being exactly in the same line, and U obviously 
the object used oa a “ foresight"; the heavenly body being seen through iL 

The bearing of this line is 1C5' 50', and the altitude 0* 05', which produce a 
declination of 22’ vy S. 

One star to which this covdd be referred is Sirius (o Cards Hajoris) in alwut 
2500 B.a There is nothing inherently improbable in this feicept tliat the date 















171 the Ouitr jffthri^es tkeir Astrmontieal 
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seems unoetiAUj retnote for a British mouuraeiit)^ for it la known that tliis atixr 
was emplojed in anoient EJgypt^ to ** warn the aammer solstice at a date anterior 
to that given above* Tho only other star is JBi^l (a Orionis), in about 2M0 
andj astronomioaUy speakings this is equally likely* 

But what appears to me to be as more probable than either of tlieea h that 
the aligiijiient was for the at aboo t eighteen days before the winter solsticev 
In variouB parte of Wales* audi an anticipation of the actual eol^ittia] date haa 
been diecovered in several monuments, and the colebrsted " riiar’s Hed " stone at 
Stonehenge seems to have been erected so as to give waniing by several days of 
tlie actual day of the solstice*^ 



The covering flagrtonM at proMt e^npoeed w n few Inches below the 
MiitJeval; and are e^ipported on % dry-walling *boiit t 0r high, over an 
<&rtli flcwi ": tha wtuala xhm liQiog ffinbterruieftn. 

s A rdic of thas ^antkipaUDo” fa Mkid t* remain to tia in die date of Adv^t Sunday 
wIiToh faJli at aboot tbrce weelce before Cllliituu Dmy. Jint aa the latter ia ooneidered to be 
the Chriotianbead vcrdoa of the pagan niidwhiter (oolatitid) festival j so nm./ we aappM ihat 
Advent anppknted a pagan day on which preparation for the great faaet mny hava begtrcL 
VOL iSuLIfn 
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The Faihy HauflK. (Fm. 0. and Plate VIII, View c.) 

TlifiTO 13 also on St. Itilda anotiier relic of tlio prchisUiric age. in the sJiape of 
an fOitvtrte, named "Tlie Fniry House " which woa unearthed, bo 1 was 

infonned by one of tiiO inhabitants, about forty yearfl ago. when tbo soil above it 
was Iteing dug over for sowing. It yielded, tny inforniant stated, a bronae weapon 
of some sort., aonie burnt bones, and some broken pottery, which, be underetood, 
were in a museum in Seotlaud. The name ("The Fairy Houfl©”} seema to Jiave 
been inventetl purely for tiio sake of the toujiets, and oonveya no archiBological 
connection with an oid-eatablislted sanctity. 

The photograph (Plato VIU, View c). which is taken from the soiith-eastoru, 
or entrance, end, shows the direction in wliicb the aiUe is built, namely, towards a 
very marked dip in the high hilU behind it, which I think ia probably intentianal. If 
»», the Iwaritig of 31 a'' 56' seen along it, combined with the altitude of XT'* 55', 
produce a declination of UT* 41' N., which was that of Capella in 7S0 tlC., or of 
Arcturus in 1130 B.C., cither of which may be acoounted, on other gtoimds, to be a 
probable date. This declination refers to no other brig)it star at any other date, 

Al>out two-tliirds of the roofing stones of the alU^ are exposed, and are about 
a foot below tho present stirface of the ground; tSie remainder are still covered up, 
Tlie height of the interior is of an average of 4 feet, and the width ia Hl>out the 
eanie. The aides which uupiiort the slab remfing are formed, not of large stonea on 
end, blit of H sort of dry walling, of stones of various size, but none vety large. 

The photograph hardly shows what is an interesting fcatnre, namely, the 
remains of a sort of semiciicular walling, of tbo same nature as the Intortor, 
which faced the two sides of the entrance. 

Enough of this still rcpiaiaa to prove Its former exiatenoe, though a good deal 
of it lias l)een removed; Imving proved to be too handy to the village, the “ street ” 
of which IB only 5(1 yards away, to cecape being built into outliousca, and so forth, 

I mention tMa particularly as the Bemicircnloi entrance aecma to In a marked 
feature of the Sardinian atUef tanneries, or " Tembs of the Giants," recently 
described in dfmrton, by Mr. Duncan Maokenzied 

I do not know whether other "Eirde Houses *’ (for tliab is the Scotch name for 
thiiac subterranean toiuhfl or dwellings) have tbie chanactcriatic, besides the 
apecimen on St. Kiltla, but I look forward to examining other spccltuona, with tliifl 
pouit in view*. 

Tliare is at St, Kilda the remains of a “brech" aitnaUid on a pmint guarding 
the hay in which is the village, and extremely difficult of access. 1 mention this 
"fort" or‘’dun " (aa it is named in Gaelic) chiefiy on account of ita association 
with the ali^ (otivtde, “ The Fairy Houuo"; for a " broch *' or "dun " seems to bo 
of very much the same style of building as the nuraghe of Sardinia, which are 

' Jfemnan, 1908, “The Tomba of the GiaitU, and tho Numgha of Sardiciii in their Wa*t 
Kuropton relatione." 
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alwjiVB foimcl in th« Hcinity uf the ‘'Tomba oftlie GiaatB*’ (a«! Mr, Maekfinzia's 
^japor in Memrten before meutieiied); aad this double sloiikiity between the 
Scotch and tbe Sardinian towers ami bnrial-plaecf! (or dwallmgsX both in ttonml 
appearance and oonetruatioa, aa well ae in the aasoeiation of thia particuLar form of 
tower with this paiticular form of banal, becomee the more striking. 

In conclufliau, I would again bring forward the importanoe of fliamining the 
prohiatoric monauionts of thb, as well aa other countries, for the evidauee of 
orientation, No one witli any knowledge of am-veyiiig and astronomy can deny 
that aligumauia to iloiiuite points of the horiaon do exist in some of our prehistoric 
nionumeuta, at least; if not in all Speaking for myself, 1 have thus examined Hfty- 
five separate mayalithic objects in diflerent parte of Ireland and Scotland, and in all 
this number there have only been six in which I could not find evidence of 
orientaidoD, The ethnological im^Kjrtance of this isi, of oourse, very great, arguing, 
ns it does, the existence of a knowledge of the luovenicuta of the lioBveiily bodies, 
which implies an iinexpeoted degree of culture among the inhaldtants of these 
islands at an early date ; oa well os a connection, at all eveuta mtcllcctual, with 
tliQ western inhabitants of the Continent, to press the results no further. 

The external character of the megalithic remains iti all countries is so simikt 
that it would not be surprising to find tliat an etpully similar internal chamotar 
of “ religious " iiii|K>rt should be mlicient in their ocmstrnction ; and though 
identity of roligiDu does not, of course, ueceasarily imply identity of race. It at 
least points to a uiissionary impnke from a single source of origin, into which it 
would be of great interest to enq^uire. So elaborate a science as astrologj', if it can 
bo proved to exiet, could scarcely spring up spontaneously among a lnirbarotia 
people; and in our cloudy climate wonld be nnlikely to rice at all; the heavenly 
bodies being so rarely capable of continuous observation: unless, indeed, the 
tnoteorological conditions of 4,000 yeare sgo wore extremely diflerent from those of 
to-day. If it is the case tliat sneh a cult once existed in those climes, wo must, 1 
tliink, look to a sunnier, less humid country tkin our own; such os that East, 
whence the Britiah religion of today has sprang, aa Cho place of origin for that of 
prehistoric days in these isbnde. 

It is to bo remarked, further, that the mrienuitioji of these ancient buddings In 
Britain is to the rish^ of the sun on definite days of the year (asaockted with the 
rising of certain stars, and of the moon), and that these days arc the festival days 
of tbe early Eastern Meditorraneau nations: equinoctkl, solatitkl, " half quarter 
days (when the sno rises at a point of the horiaon exactly half-way between that 
of llie Bolsticos and cquinoiea ; namely, with a deelination of 16* 30' N, or S.). 
These dates (and consequently the direction in which the rising or setting of the 
heav'enly bodice marking them), having become of religious obeervauce,it would not 

be remarkable to find os we do find, that tbe tombs of tbe dead_perhaps we 

should say the Temples of the Itead—should be laid out also, in one or other of 
these " auspicious" bearings ; and the call of the dead thus bo associated with the 
cult of tbe heavens. 
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'* Half quarter days,'' mBnti&netl above, which are known nowadays aa 
Oaadkmaa. May Day, Lammas, and All Hallows reapecltvely. formed, as Sir JToman 
Lockyer has pointed out in " Stonehenge," the important dates of the «j^cnllmral 
year"; and their employment, therefore, ilenoLes the probability of the nation 
to be in a pastoral, or more or le® settled, condition j so that, if the atw dates to 
be derivwl from the raonumentsi we have been disonsaing have any reahty, (end 1 
find it imposeible to doubt it), this in itself revcala at bow early a date the state 
of settled life wae eetablished in these islands. 

A fairly high condition of mental ctdture is arguable aleo, as 1 think anybody 
who has had to do with the manipulation and moving of heavy weights will agree, 
from the very hringiiig together and erection of the enormous stones that were 
employed in the making of circles, alignmenCs, and dolmeua. And when to this 
bad to be added the skilful choosing of the site, eo that the required rhiings and 
settings of the sun, moon, or stare should take place behind a definite hiU-sammit. 
(though, US I have pointed out, it was often necesaaiy artaficially to mark the 
admutlis), then, I think, it must bo allowed that our aarestore of prehistotic 
times, liougb, unfortunately, they had not Uie art of writing, have left liehind them 
a reooffd of abiUty, both of brain and body, for which they liave not yet had proper 
er&dit. 
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THE NATIVES OF THE EASTERN PORTION OF BORNEO AND 

OF ,1AVA 

(PRELIiUKAUy NOTE) 

Br T. E H, GAEftm, M.A., F.EG.E 

1. iKTHODDCTORV. 

Tub observationa detailed in tbs following notee were nuide during the author e 
residence in Borneo during the years 1909 and 1910 (with the exception of the 
measurements of the euhjecte Nos, 1 to 23 (original) which were made at their 
homes in Jara). The mtyority of the aubjeote were the autlior'a coolies, who, as 
n^ards the Sundanese and Javanese, ware to a certain extent picked men. ia, though 
they were not picked as to stature or strength, yet had passed a rather perfnnetory 
medical examination as to gcnerel health and soundness. Tlie Baiyerese were not 
picked even to this extent, though the author would not have engaged a man who 
was obviously unfit to work. Subjects Noa. 1 to 23 (original) were casually taken 
as they come in response for subjects to be measured. Those numbered 69 to 94 
(original) were also casually met with in the jungle. 

The results of the olj'Servationa fall into two main divisions« (1) gciicral 
notes on. the outward appesrsiiiee and mode of life of the individuals classified 
oocoiding to tribes 1 (2) a portion of the measuromfjnts mode and indices with a 
few comments on tlie outcome of the comparison of these with other data, 

Tlic autlior hopes to publish with the remainder of the measuremeuta more 
detailed general ethnological obaervationB ou the Banjerese and Orang Bnlongan. 

2. Gbkbral EnisoLOCiiCAL OiHEaVAnojJs. 

(a) B>itytretr. 

This term is used in Borneo to signify the original inhahitanls of the south¬ 
east portion of the island wlio have embraced MohommedaniBin (nOD-Mohaiumedans 
are called by such terms as Onuig Bukit and that very much misused term Dyak). 
The Banjer^ have to a certain extent intermarried with the natives of Singapore, 
Java, and the rest of Borneo, eapocially the south and east coseta, and to a very 
HHJflll extent with setUera from China, British India, etc,, though these latter as a 
rule keep to themaelvea They almost all speak Malay, but they also have 
a loiig'iagP of tbeir own which originally was distinct from Malay, but now consists 
of Malay words and distinct words in aboot equal proportioiiB j and ail the dififerent 
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districts (Ksndan^'&Di Amngtay, €to,) Iiflv^ distinctive words, so th&t it is possible 
to toll a mui's district from tho words ho uses. 

About fifty per cent of tbo males cau write, and of these abotit one^hnlf can 
write in Moby cbcnictors, nboni one quarter io both Malay and lionum characbeie, 
and the otltor quarter in Roman characters only. 

PUyaicalty, they are not very strong and do not care for continual manuHl 
labour, and hence arc not greatly employiMl iia general coolies when other Labour 
is available. But they make skilfol artizans (such as carpenters, blschsmiths, ote.), 
and are especially clever at work in the jungle or on the river: for such work one 
Banjerese is worth two or three Sutidsueso or tfavanese. 

They are very intelligent, being readily taught clerical or ohaervational work 
(such as in the InbomtoTy or elementary surveying), Tlieir sense of responsibility 
is as high as, if not higher than, that of any Essterii people I have come In contact 
with 

Keatness of drees ht a marked characteristic, mauy spending much on clothing ; 
in fact, many would be rightly described as dandiea. 

(6) Otttnff JMil: 

On the iniDiediate coast of East Borneo, and in the laiger villages near the 
mouths of the rivers, the original population has boon displaced by the Bmyercse, 
Bugia, Bajau (anti further north Sulu), or so mived with them as to be unrccoguiz- 
alde. But occaaiDHally in more unfretiueuled places, and especially on the smaller 
rivers about the limit of tidal inHuenco, may lie found a few small communities 
which represent the original inhabitants of the coast One such I came across in 
the Ortuig Balik Papn. who live half a mile from the mouth of tlie Simgei 
Penjongulin which flows into the head of the Biilik Papan Bay, They assert, that 
they are the original inhabitants of the district. In appearance they are sparely 
built, without any superlltious flesh, end they do not trouble much about washing. 
They circumoirie, but not till iro mediately before marriage. Their language chjsely 
reseinlles that spoken in Pasir, the district to the south of Balik Parian, bo much 
so that one of my men who could speak the Pasir kijgusge could nnderatand 
a little when the Oiang Balik Papan were speaking amongst thomacivea They do 
not uaderataiid Bugis or Bajau at all, and but very little Malay, with few eKceptions. 

In 1910 the Kampong community corseted of about half a dozen houses, Imt 
formerly it was much larger. They are very closely iiitennatried, and do not ^em 
to marry outside of their own people. They are very improvident, when they havo 
rice (grown or bought with the proceeds of the aaie of roUm and rubber) they hold 
a snccesaiou of feasts until it is finished, when they seem to use as their Bteplo 
food a tripang found in the mud at low water. Wlicn I was fclierc tbs daughter 
of the Patiiiggi (head of the village) had just licen married. A great feast hod 
been hold and everything eaten up, with the result that the men had to go into 
the jungle to get rotan ami nibber, with which to buy rice, without any food : even 
the children had had nothing to eat the tUy 1 met them. 
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Thvy weax tlte ohort Bu^ trousers in tbe jungle, but in bis bouse i}ie Puiitij^ 
was wearing only & small ohawat (waist cloth). The women wear an ordinary 
Malay type of bome'inade Kain Sarong. 

They are not Mohaniiuedai].s, and the Fatinggi dcolwed tlmt he did not think 
religion was worth cooeidorijig (^iitfa^ perdid {^: they eat pigs but not nionkeysL 
tn appearance and habits they are similai to the other people of the iiDmodiate 
neigbbourhoodl 

Sondro is dimiuntive, almost a dwarf, and certainly a partial idiot j he does 
but little work, not enough to support a wife (one had divorced him after a year 
for thU reason), now he lives mainly on his brother^ 

(c) Omuff 2'rtrakan, 

Tlie Orang Tarakaii are the natives of the small island of Taraknn near the 
mouth of the Batong Kayoo (or Bulatigdn Biver), The total number of these 
pi'i>bab1y does not exceed three hundred, and they ore much mixed with Bugis, 
Bulongan, Sulu. and Banjerese. Their language is a distiuct one, and tlie Bulongan 
people oauiiot understand it] it is not written. In appearance the Onmg 
Tarakan resemble the Bugis and Bajaii. 

((f) Orait^ JitUmgan. 

These Uvo near the mouth of tlie Batang Kayan. They are extremely mixed 
with the Bugis, Bajau, Banjercse, Sulu, and some litde Eayan, They are probably 
not the original inhabitants of the district, but immigrants who have forced the 
Kuyan, runon, Meaglihat, and similar tribes away from the mouth of the river. 

(fl) £iigis. 

These are all immigrants into Bonteot many naturally so, but there is a 
tradition that an epidemic of smallpox almost depopulated the east coast about the 
middle of the last ceutury, and that the Bajahs, especially the Sultan of Kutci, 
bought Bugis from the Bajalis in Celebes, especially of Sidendreng, to repopulate 
their teiritories. At the present tinie I have observed that frequently praus come 
over from Celebes with Bugis who tlieu clear a piece of ground and build a house 
uud remain on tlie Kutci coast for about a couple of years} then others come over 
aud lake their place or build a house near at hand, and the old ones letuiu home. 
Hiete is also constant communication now by steamer with the oooat porta of 
Celebes. 

(/) jSbfnrhnv ITo/ny. 

The people living near Batavia who call themselves Malay, as distinct from 
Sundauese and Javoaese, are of very mixed origin. 

i. Physical A>'TjaRoroL(x;T. 

The measurements were maile with Martin’s sjolhropometer, etc., while age^ 
colour of skin, and eye were recorded in the manner described (see Ugmia to 
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T&blA IJ. The teaults are embodied in Tables 1 end S, which abow a portion of 
the obeervRtions made, and in regard to tlieae the following oomineiitB Ofs 
appropriate;— 

Ccmparium of MioxaTtmont^ and Indioa. 
a, Averoffaf. 

Of the Banjereae I hate been n liable to find any previous iiiBaaurewente, 
except one by Hagon, but Deniker' and Hagen* give some figures for the Javanese 
and Siindanese. Hagea divides bis anbjects into three groaps: (1) under 20 years 
of age; (2) 20 to 34, and {3J 34 to 60. The figares quoted below have been 
obtained by combining groups (2) and (3). 
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mi 

— 
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The greatest difTereuce between the sets of measurements is in ttie statute of 
the Javanese. 


t. Standord devuUha and Coe^Utd of VariabdU^, 

The Egyptian series of Myer^ and those of Sardinians, Cretans, and CoTeicana, 
quoted by Duckworth,^ are the oiUy figures for the Uvii^ subjeet that 1 have been 
able to employ in my compaiisonB. 

» " Hu: Biuxn of Man,” by J. Dcaiker, Sc.l>. 

* AntbfopolfifgiAclie Sutdlui aus IiuniliDilft,’' von Dr, B. ttagii'ii, Nataurkit Haiwork, Vttk. 
da- KotUnhl. Atadav^ie, Deal xxvtii, Anuterdam, 1890. 

* * OontributioDS to E^ptiaa Antlifopoaiotiyl" liy Charles S, Myeta, /ownM/ of tho 
Ataktapeiagitol InttitvU, voL xvtri, lOOfl, pp. Sei-S?], 

^ “Astuilyof tbs Ciaaicitogy of tbo Mo<l«ni litbabitantB of Sardinia,** by W. L. H. Duclcviortfa, 
ZnUchnft fB)^ MapAolegie #nd AniknjKtfiipi, Bond ui. Heft 8, as. 4^004. 
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The reaiaiAder are taken from BtocDoaneirs* |»aper an the Hutnan Skull 
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Taking the coefHcient of variation, tlie Banjerese, aa to the bead length, 
resemlile the Egyptian, Engliah, Sardinian, and Ainu; wheieaa the Sundaneec ahov 
fllighcly leaai, and the Javanese distinctly less, variability than these. But for the 
head bieadth the variability of tlw Eaujorese is markedly greater than that of any 
of the others, whilst that of the Soudanese is about the same as that of the English 
.and L^ptians, distinctly less than that of the Sardinians and distinElly gwaler 
than that of the Ainu, and that of tho Javanese is about tl« same as that of the 
Egyiitians and Aina, but very much loss than that of the English and Sardiuiaiia. 
As re^’anls the vertical radius, the vanabiU^ of all three Mahiyau moos U 
diatun^y higher than that of tliel^'ptiaia, but tl»e Banjerese rtaemble the English, 
Sardinians^ and Ainu, whilst the Javanese are slightly more variable than these, 
tuid the Sundoueae ven' much more so. The nose ineosurements of the English, 
SMdinian. and Ainu, having been made on the skull, are hardly comparable, fn 
^anal he^ht the Sundaueae show distinctly less, the Banjorese about the same, and 
the Javauese distinctly more variability than the Copts, whilst in the breadth of 
tlie nooe all three Malayan peoples show loss variability than the Copts. 


» “Varistioa and Correl»tiiM» cf tlie Hniiuui SkoU wi(b Special Referane® to Engluh 
Crania,** by W. ft, MocIMtniil!, LUB, Bimetfav, vaL iii, pp. 

* aiii^ Lee, PhU. IVaiW., vol ctamvi, A, p. 230, 
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Torning now to ilie indices:— 
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Tile coefficient of varintlon foT the breedth index of tlie Baujctese is very 
markedly bigtior than that of any of the others, except of the living SAr ili n ja n a 
and Cretans, than whose it is only slightly higher; whilst that of the Sumhutesa ia 
slightly lower than that of tlie others, except the living Sardinians and Cretans, 
than whose it is distinctly lower; whibt that of Javanese is much about the 
same as that of the ^^gn>li8n Moslems, Coisicaxis, and Englidi, hut distinctly lower 
thou that of the SardioiaiiB and Ci^taus, 

Til the case of the vertical index I have only the English and Sardinian skalla 
with u'hich to compare them, and here the Javanese show the same variability, tho 
Sundanese slightly less, and the Banjerese distinctly less than these skulls. 

A& for the upper facial index the Javanese show more variahllity than the- 
;%yptians, whilst the Banjerese and Sundanese show disdnctly less. And in the 
nasal index the variability of the Javaneee, whilst higher than that of the English 
and Sardinian skulls, is much about the same as that of the Egyptians, but tliat of 
Banjerese and Soudanese is dUtiactly lesa than that of the Engliah, or 

^syptiana. 

To sum up, with r^ard to their heads the Banjerese show distinctly less 
variability in the absolute measuremonts than do the Sardinian skulls, about the 
same as the Ainu skulls, slightly more than the Sundanese or the English skulls, 
and considerably more variabiUty than the Egyptians and Javanese, whilst in the 
indices they ahow leas variability than the Egyptians, Javanese, and the 
tskulh. 
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Tlie Siuidfttieso Bhow leas variability in the measut^ents than dn the 
Saidinlan skuUa, about tba same as the EgyptionSj but less than the English and 
Ainu skulls, and considerably less than the Javanese, whilst in the inclices the 
variability is much less than m any of the others. 

The Javanese in the measurements show rather lesa variability than the 
Egyptians or the English ekuUs, about the same as tlie Bardinion skulls, and 
disrinetly more than the Ainu skulk, whilst Ln the indices the variability is about 
the same as in the English and Sardinian skulls, and rather greater than that of 
the EglTtiana 


Legmtia to Table 1. 

The only items which call for explanation ara the following i— 

Age.—Very few of the subjects could give their ago exactly they had 

happened to bo bom about the time of some striking event, sucdi as the Krakatau 
explosion. Honoe, if the third molars were fully erupted I put the ago at about 
25, unless the appearance of the subject differed markedly from this age, or he 
himself was very certain that this was wrong. 

Ckilour of Skim—Thk is described according to Plate III in the British 
Association’s NoUs and Queries on Anthropole^, 1899. 

Colour of Eye.—^Thk is described in accordance with the Tafd 

of Prof. End, Martin. 


Ltgtndtt to TatAe 2. 

In Table 2 the figures at the heads of the columns have the following 
significaUona:— 

1. Stature, 

2. Span of Arms, 

3. „ I, Eatio of, to Stature 1,000. 
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5. „ „ Stature 1,000. 
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It « H Stature 1,000. 
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n n I, „ Stature 1,000. 

14. „ Antero-Posterior Diameter, Deep Inspimtion. 
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18. Head, Length. 

19. ,, Breadth. 

20. „ Badii, Vertical. 

21. B „ Upper Nasal. 

22. „ „ Alveolar. 

23. Face, Upper Length. 

24. „ Mantniun Iuter-i!7gomatic Breadth. 

25. Noes, Height. 

26. „ Lcngtli. 

27. „ Breadth. 

28. IndJoea, Cephalic. 

29. „ Vertical 

30. H, FaciaL 

31. „ Naflal 

32. Weight in kilogrammes. 

All of these mGasaremente were made in accordance with the Heport of the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British ABsociatios, published by the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. 
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THE AXHARAKA. 

[Wmi Plats XJ 

Bv Airruuit M. CflAurroN, A-D.C+ 

IXTHODUCnO^f- 

BEisa eiuiitjly rgnorant of the Boietice of anthropology I feol incompetent to 
write imy thing in the nature of a ^cudy of this pcjople, but, having ^pent altogether 
a month or more amongst tliemp I liavc determined to record my ohaon'Utions of a 
people at present so little kiiowii, in the hope that they may he of st>me little use 
to ntheiB, During the taking of the eeimua I liad fin i^ueopportuni ties for studying 
the domeutic iLahiUp ami I think I may say everything tliat T recoiii tinder this 
heading J have seen irith my own eyes, 1 liav© tried to get all itiforiimtion 
corruborateih and liave disoarded a heap of gtuff tlint Ime uot been conhmLcd by at 
least two eepamle authorities, 

A fair ainonnt of iufonuation was obtained from Government Cldefs, 
hut by far the major portion from elders with whom 1 happened to get into 
convetoatioiL 

Etidiooraphical. 

Id extemoi appearance the Atliamka neither resemble the Akaiuba nor 
tho Akibuyu, thuugli perliapo they are closer in this tespett to the Akikuyu, The 
colour of the akin varies luoro than ainonjj the Akiiiiiba, I have seen Athnmka jet 
black, but on the other han J I have scan otliete quite coQee colour. A very noticeable 
Featiire is tlie marked degree in which the feet are turneil inwards. The feet are, 
[ shoiitd say, tnuch ku^r than atnoDg tiie Akamba. Another prominetit feature is 
tlie length of the arm; the position assntned by a woman when she baa nothing in her 
hand is very suggestive of tho ape. The body U bent forward from the hips, and 
the long arms hang down in front alninat to tiie knee. In fact, the whole attitude 
gives tho impression that a hurried retreat would la; on all fours, Tho young men 
remind one not a little of the ancient Egyptian types. Tho ahouldora are broad, 
and the whole body tapers down towards the feet. They ar« atliloiic looking 
compared with the Akaiaba Anake. Tho giila are usually well*hiiilt, sturdy, and 
healthy looking. * 

The lauguago has more the intonation of Kikuyu than Klkamlm, the Z being 
usually replaced by the It as in Kikuyu, though I am informed that a Mumoni 

Mkamba can more readily make himself understood to an Atharaka than a 
Mkikuyti,! " 


* Stammii » the luma gi™ to that part Ukamba bonlon on ik» Tharaka 

and Akjwiha of that part cannot pronounce tho L lu it ia pronounced b» the 
ManholKW and Eitai Akamln. 
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The race as a whole are very hot temperetl and excitable,, and ait argumeu t 
rapidly flarea up into a brawl, and from a brawl into a fight. Even the old men and 
chiefa get very excited over the most uivisd mnttere, and rage in the Harasa like 
angry ohUdren. It is with the greatest difliculty tliab any ojtier uan 1)0 kept, as 
they all want to talk at once. On tiitm occasiona they seem nnable to remain 
seated, and it is only vrith the great^t {>atierLOa that order oan bo restored. 

Ah u race tlio Atlianika are excce^liiigly prond, and tbough Homo of them are 
liegiuning to shew a wlLlingtie^ for work, they are very iude^mndunt, and iinlass 
everything is arranged for tlieir convenience and tliey are treated hotter than their 
fellow-workera, who are frequently Akikuyu, they will go oEl’ in u huff. Several 
cases have recently \m^n brought by Atharaka clahiung wogies after they have 
broken their con tract by ninnmg away Itefore they had completed a month's work. 
Such people doubtless return to their country in a bad Frame of mind and ^pin long 
yarns to their friends. As soon as they come terealiiie the conditions under which 
native ]alK>ur k carried on they wiU, I think, prove themselves useful peoplOi. as 
they not only strike me m being harder workers that the Akamba, but also very 
skilFiiI carpenters, et<x Thoit hmin powerp lioweveifp would eeum to be of a very 
low order, and two Atharaka whom I havo lia<l as personal servants for nearly a 
year show little or no aptitude for picking up any KEswaliilL 

They are avaricious to a degToe, anti will accept presents freely iinii auk for 
more^ btit will give nothing in return; exorbitant bribes will not induce them to 
bring milk or eggs. Tlieir Ideas of trade are very one-sided, and riie prices they 
demand for goaUi, wax, hides, etc., are liidicmus ; the trouble at present is tliat they 
ore not in want of rupees, so that; they can afford to ^tand by their price or retail 
with their pixiducse. The attempt made te mtroduec trade, using the rupee as a 
medium, W4is in consequence a complete failure; a most lively trode could^ however* 
be carried un in beads and wims with great advantage to the traders. At present 
the Aksniba are exchanging their castoff beads and: ornaments for the Tliomka 
pro^lucc, which the wily Akamba in turn sell to the traders^ 

ft had genaralh' been supposed that the Atlmraka were a poor people* but 
after spending many days walking about among them I am convinoed that this 
is not the cose. Though the herds of cattle uro not so large aa those of tha 
Akamb^i, nevertheless every tjiap of any atending po^sses from ton to a dozen 
head Goats^ honey l>&rro!fi* and tobacoo are possessed by everybody* 

As a whole the mce sosm very free from disease, but I was striiek by the 
n am her of old people who were bliud On Kena Hill I <jame across a aettloment 
of iiativee wlm eeemed to be suffering from syphilis, the children Uemg covered 
with the moat offemdvo sores. The whole community seem to be prostrated by the 
disease. I was mformed that it was not syphilis, and that Ruoh viaiutions had 
occurred before, and that after workiiig its way through the natives of the Hettle- 
mont it would die out and most of the aufferera would lectaver, 

M te the origin of these jicoplo it ie very diftknlt to say* hat they all seem 
convinced that theii' forefathers came from the south-east, and that they occupied 
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tlifi Kitui District before the Ak&mbR croseod the Athii but thiit they gradually 
driven back by tlic Akamba till they sought refuge amongst the biUs which they 
now dcotipy. Some uay that the GaUa were in the country when the Atharaka 
were driven backj whilst others isay that they found the countiy uuifihabitcdF The 
Atharuka had ^vars vrith the Akatnba and the Akitnu, and I am informod lijiUce 
Kaiiiandi that his uncle who was a chief before him was not very long ago driven 
back ftem Uha Mgendo by the Akambaj^ and the Atharaka have never ventured to 
return* According to the aatrte authority the Masai visitod them a long time ago, 
but wetu driven out by the Athamka, who used as well as spears, and great 
iiimibers of Masai were killed* It would bo vary interesting to compare the 
customs of these people witli thoso of the Pokomoand other tribes Luhabiting tho 
lower reaches of tho Taua Hirer, Many enstoms are siinilar to those of the Akamba, 
hut there are alEso many whicb are entirely [ILfleicnt—^method of building nmy be 
quoted as one of the most apparenu Ko doubt many Kikambii castoma have been 
absorbed, but I am strongly of the opinion that the Athamka are not an offshoot of 
the AkambCp hut an entirely diUhrent race* From inquiries and observations in 
Tharakft 1 should say tliat the Atharakn have certainly occupied their present country 
for three genemtionSp as none of the oldest men seem to have any recoUection 
of having lived else where, or of liaviug heard dcknitely where their fathers lived, 

Tfli Country* 

The Athamka inhabit the Valley of the Tana or Kilaluma Jliver from rise 
Mkoiig'go Kivor northwards till the Tana River paaaes under the Ifgoro Iloek, As 
^r OB f know there are no Atharaka living farther down the Tnm tlian thia 
The Atliaraka of the Kitui District live between the Tana and a lino drawn from 
Cha Xgondo through Siri Etumo to the Xgoro Rock. Tiiey compriat) fiotne five to 
six thousand sonl& 

A more or less contiiiuous range of hillB runs from Mumoni tiill northwaitls to 
Kamabuongo and Mutialu and conLinnos to appear on the left bank of the Tana as 
far North as Kikbgo* A few miles north of Mutialu the Tana has managc<i to 
push its way through tho range of hills and has cut for itself a deep gorge. 
Thence the river runs northwards again to make that great bond which is sunh a 
peculiar feature on the map of East Africa. It is among these hills and their 
western slopes tlmt the Athamka live, there being no habitations on the actual 
banks of the Tana, though the people are dependent on the river for water during 
tho dry season. The lulls axe not high, Komabuongo being about 2,900, and Kena 
about 3,200 feet above sea level The Tana ut the Ngoro Rook stands at about 
i,500 feet The majority of the rivera only run for a few honre after heavy rains, 
and the water obtained by digging in tlic river bed is generally brackluli. 

This range of lulls is a denuded anticline of arebcau, gnelsaes, and sotiiste^ 
which afford wild and rugged scenery, but bard marebiug. Garnets are very 
plantiful among the gneisses. 

After heavy raius, a layer of &no, block, sparkling sand (magnetite) ia found 
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eprmd over the top of tho qnflrtJi eanei in the river In aome rivers this buicI 

•is very pleutiful, and is used by the Atbaraha for making their wsapons and toots. 
Tit eonaequance of the ttliundanca of oxide nf iron (iiaanatite or decomposed msg- 
netite) the soil is very red in comparison with that of uthot parts of the Kitui district. 

Tlie whole country is covered witli bush, except wliere tlio Atiiaraka have 
made olearings for cidtivatioii. Along the luanke of the Tana from the village of 
Mnndti wa Xgula to the Kguro Hock tho bush is especially dense and is inhabited 
by wnterbuck, the only species of game left in Tharaka. There are liipiiopetami in 
the Tana and a great variety of £sh, the beat for eating bdng the moderate-sized 
white hsh tirith red gilis and fins. The multiplicity of native paths render it 
{mssibltt to move about the country with the greateBt ease in spite of the bush, 

MSTinmOLOGICAU 

Tile temperature rises very Jiigii at midday, 1 did act have a thermometer 
with me, but 1 slionld say that it would touch at least 105 degrees F. in die shade 
during the hot season. At uudday tlie sun is voiy oppressive, owing to the 
stagnation in tlio atmosphere which eats hi about this time of the day. In tlie 
early morning and late evening a considcrabie breeze gets np; in the evening 
from the Mumoni Hills, and this, though by no means a cool bteeza, is a gimt 
relief after the heat of tlie day ; in the tnoruing gentle pufTa of nir seem to come 
rrom the Tana River. The cause of this is, I liiiiik, the comparutivelj cool air 
from the hills and higher ground rushing ilown the long slope from Mumoni to 
take liie place of the hot ah' rising out of tho Tana valley in the cveniug. 

The mine fall twice yearly, in AprU-May and again in Novemljer-December. 
In 1910 the mins broke in Tharaka on October 27th, and the spring rains had 
already broken when I arrived on April 13th, 1911, 

Domkstic Life axd Hahits. 

A human being passes through the following grades:— 

females, 

1, A'flTTia (up to five yeai-s^L 

2, JTali (up to drcumciaion). 

3, Idika (up to marriage). 

4, Mwiiii (married but not yet given 
birth to a child). 

5, Mukaa or Midnki (up to oireum- 
ciflion of firat-bom). 

fi, Mufhim (having circumcized 
chUd), 


AfJttVoinfl/ifl. 


1. Ktinm (up to five years). 

2. Ktte^ (up to eircumciMon). 

3. Mheka or y^or&mo (warrior np 

to maniago)L 

4. jVfAffto (up to circumcifiiou 

of lirBt-bornX 

0. AtsHJiflt (having oirctimeized 
child). 

Ill this stage, & becomes a 
d/uwfu Mukurw and is graded 
ky the Y€*r in which he wais 
circnnicLaijdj viz.* Mlfdbu und 
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A Ttiumka village usoally c^nsiftfi of a dwelliog-tiub for each wife* a \mt for 
cocking toodf a Imt for storing graiii^ oue or mom \mta for the aocommodalioH of* 
goatep and ocoasionally a fimall Imt for tJ»e owner to sleep in by hiuiBeir, The 
whole b snrronnrled by a high thorn hedge with a arohed doonray about 

throe feet high Avhich is closwi at eight bj dtawitig in a bundle of thorn liradches^ 
The dwelling-huts vary in sim, but os a rule are not more tlian seveu feet iu 
diameter, end from six to eight feet m height at the eentre. The walls are 
coini>osed ol sticks placed closoly together to form a circle. The^e ^tioks are 
about four foot in height and ate bound together by two continuous rings of wattle, 
one about twn feet sLt tnehes above the ground, and the other at the lop of the 
sticks. The doorway, wUicli b about two feet three iuch^ wide, exteuda up to the 
level of the lower band of wattle and b olc^l at ni^t by a hurdle {iri^. Above 
the floorway the wall b continued up to iho roof, but the sticks are placefl 
horizontally* Standnig aliont one foot out from the wall b a circle of poets about 
a dozen in number to which the ends ol the rafters ore fised^ presumably to give 
stability to tlie roof* The Miof is thatchod with grass, which b extended downwards 
to make iin eave all round and tiniehed up neatly on the top (Fig. 1)* Inside 
a few forked stakes are driven into the ground and other aticks f nsteued aoroBs them 
to form a bedstead. TJib is generally aliout three feet from the ground and covered 
by a eleepiug mat {iihiiht), made of grass anil bound witli M'ljuyutliread(frojn bark 
of Eaubib tree). The roof b u^d very largely for the storing of household utensib, 
es]xcla 1 l 3 ^ when [^tlie hut b also ooonpied by goats^ which b not infrequently the 
case, especially when tlie hiit b that of the second or tliiid wife. 



FJO. L 


Tlio huts uaod for kitchens and etores are buHt m a similar mniiuep, but 
larger, sud ttQqueut] 3 r better turned out. The dtwrway ia not closed by a hurdle 
bul with logs of wood (Fig. 2). In ihe kitcheu one uaually see& a fire biiraing 
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iieurthedooFwnyiuid H Utler of iiteaBilBoa^Uaidea—ozelb^ earthen ware 
cooking pots^ ciWoiidoe. 

If therti be no othor hut fot Atormg th^ threabed grain* a kiuga or two will 
probably be put in the same hnl reHting on a. little platform Plate X). Aa n 
general rule, bowever, thonc ia □. RpeeinJ ime built to place the kingag in, and walla 
are soiuetiiueB omitted iii the con^tmotion of these buta^ tlieir place being taken by 
]i d<y^n or more strong nprightai Hots precisely suoiliir to those for sleeping are 
built for the acoommodntion of goats, the doorway of these ja olosed in the aaiue 
manner m that of the stores. Sometimes, but not oftan, one sees very EinaU huti^ 
(vbie Plate X) wifcb a small bedstead inaide. Tlieso liuts have no proper waUsi and 
am used by the owner of the village to sleep im They can bardly he calletl hutop 
they are nothing more then grass aliantiesL 



FIG. 


I am informed that these hnts were usual a few year^ ago, but owing to the 
possibility of being taxed for them, the owners of villagjes are ceasing to buUd 
tUetiL Small and very neat little huts are buUt on high stakea for the aocommCKk- 
tion of chicken^ but an old honey barrel scenic to lui more commotily employed* 
If there is an unmarried girl in the village whoso mother is dead, ahe \nSl live in 
a separate hut which is attached to the viliagu, but geiiendly surrounded by 
a separate fence. Nu untbreshed grain can Im brought into the village, ci ad for 
this reason large stores (Fig, 2) are built outride tlio fence. Time huts ate 
similar to the othere, but tbe floor, which h eonstruoted of wattle, is mised some 
eighteen inches off the ground | the top of the roof is about tou feet high, and the 
diameter of the hut about ten feet. Wlwi the store ims liecn filled up Avitb Mweli 
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coboi the door ia closed by pilitig up logs hdd in place 1:>etweeii tlie iluor posts anti 
two outer posts. 

The anniarried meti, aud thoea whoso ahiJdroTi are not yet citcumciaodp dfinnat 
sleep ia the iilkgee they are sick. In each aettleuienk therefore, the young 

men or hiuhl for thomaolves one hut gonemlly hidden, m a thicket 

to the settlement, The^ huts are perfect works of iirt. They are about 2U to 
25 feat in diameter, and frcFEi 10 to 14 feet biglj, and built of vary atont^ well^ 
fa^shioned polea, TIhj doorway b about ^ to 4 feet in heights and extends up to 
the level of tJie eavo. The walla are composc^l of stout jioetft plated into the 
ground close together One ent^ra by a sort of wattle paiiaftge^ ivhieh is, in reality* 
tlm eloaed-up eutis of a continuous ^^ort of wattle hedatead running completely 
round the whole hut; standing in tlio middle it gives one the impressipu of a 
circular unlocin with liertJjs all rouucL Tliese huts aro never occupied duriDg t-ho 
day^ and I have never foiuid any Bigns of habitation ^ except a fir^ 

The care with which these hutfl are built and the excellence of tlie work- 
matighip struck me very favourably. 

The imcireimicbed boys also build siinilar hut^?. These, however, are stualler 
and generally much closer to the settleiuent The occu|^uie sleep on the gti>und, 
there being no Ijedstead or similur coiitrivaueoL 


MciAod of Comtniition^ of Jlats. 

The dwelling and goat huts are built without a centre polo or aup|>orta 4 A 
circle is drawui on the ground where it is deeired to erect the liut, and the sticks 
forming the wall are driven in and boiuid with wattle, os before descrilied. Tlie 
rafters ore then iKJund on to the upper wattle l«uid, and fostencul at tlie apex until 
it IS consideretl that suOiciciit rafters have been put in. Another wattle band thcia 
sccureti the rafters alK>iit midway Ijetw'een the eaves and the apex. 

In the construction of the larger huts five upright p<jsts are placet) at rcgiiJar 
intervals under this l^and of wattles to bear the weight of the root In some of 
the nffomno huts 1 have seen a single ecufere pole noed- Tho circle for the walls 
is always very well described, and I am told this is done entirely by eye, no 
niechaniea) contrivauco of any sort being used. 


Iheas arui P^rsonai Ati&mmenL 

£!VofThe only clothing originally worn by the men was a fringe of m^myu 
tbreaila covering the genitals end the enus. The older men would aonje- 

times wear goatskins festeneti over the shoulder; all the liair fmm the skins 
WB8 removed, and greaae and ted mud mbbed in, Now% however^ trafle blaiLkets 
^ being worn, but ans by no means universal, as with the Afcomba, The 
^ goromo all wear the ajuTi, and some now wear calico satumted in gresee and 
mud m the place of the gORtakins. Boys up to the age of about six or seven 
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Tirear no clothing, but on reaching this age wear the to which is ficqncntly 
added a piece of goatskin in older Cu more elTcctipely conceal Lite fact that they 
are not yet drcamciiieiL Women always wear a short kind of leather kilt 
and an marriage ii> leather apron is adile^i. This is fssteried orer the 

ehotJdens by a couple of strings, and extends frutn the hrcaala to the genitals, 
towanis which it ta]»rs off to a ^xiiut. Uncit'epmciiAcd girls wear l>eads round the 
loins, to which is attaohed a fringe of liireads, so as to cover the geuiHils. 

The threoils gunerally liavo littfo bcon-like things sflixcd to the end. I took tliese 
to be seeils, hut was informoc] that they were carved out of woiitl. Hioy fiX'cjueiilly 
wear a tail of goatskin covering the pusterior. 

Or/wwfCJi/tf.—The ncooiupanying sketches shew most of the oruaioentfi in use 
amongst tiie Atliaraka. As with tlic Akamha the ohler men do net wear many 
umaiiiGnts. The lobe of the ear is pierced and extended as w'iiU the Akikuyu. 
Itonnd the extcndeii lobe the old men fretpteplly wear an hottr-gla»»*sdiaped cylinder 
made of spirally wound brass wire. This is called a it^oi^yi (Fig, 3), 
Fosteued on to the rim of the ear are often seen one, tw<i, or three little discs 
(n«fuyim) made of brass vvtre. Very little else is ever worn by the cider men 
except perhaps an nrinlet of brass or iron wire, or a ring of ivory round the upper 
oriiL The young mf^n show a considerable amount of iiigennity in the decoration 
of their bcHlica At an early age the lobe of the car is pierced, and great care is 
taken in iho gradual operation of its extension. A circular iwg of wood is put 
in, and this varies in size and shape nocordlng to the owner’s Isrete. These pegs 
{mUaitu) fretiuonlly reaemble tops, having a sort of handle at the top by which 
they might be set spinning between tlio foreliiiger and thumb. Another ear oinamiint, 
but not so common as the wifttifH. is the marengOt 
this is a balf-moon-almped piece of wood, which 
extends ronnd tha back of the neck from the 
lobe of one ear to that of the other. I am told 
that this IB only worn by young men who have 
few personal cliorms to oBTer the girls. Thiu 
neodle-Iike spikes of wood (mforfm) about 2 
inches or 3 inches long are frequently stuck 
tbroiigli the rim of the ear. They give uo 
exptauatiou for tliis, and 1 think it is done to 
keep s hole dear for the insertion of the wiwjira 
later on. The neck is usually adorned vrith a 
number of iron wire necklets, some being of 
smooth, round, trade mre, others much heavier 
in construction ornamented with little notches. 

These latter are. I think, made by the local smiths. 
jVrmlebs and braoelets of iron and brass wire are 
very generally worn, but the brass ones seem a 
recent introduction. Between the calf and the 
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knee a leather strap (ikuli) ia irequeutly worn. It ha» two tails of leather 
vertically from it, each about 5 inches or 6 iuohea loog, riuming down the 
ahin hone in front and down the centre of the calf Ijehind; it ia oil out out of one 
continuous piece of hide, I waa repeatedly informed that tilts was an omauient, 
and worn for no other object. I cannoti however, help thinking that ita origin, at 
least, must hove been as a protection against thoma when walking in the busli. 
Anklets of black monkey akin arc worn by tlie yoimg men of position, but are not 
comiuon. Anklets of brass, iron, or chain work are wgm by tlio majority. Before 
entering tiio danoe the young men smear the legs with rk mud and frequently 
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a great part of the body. Patterns are tlien picked out whilst the mud is still wet 
aftor tile Masat faahioa.* 

Tlic women are literally weighed down with the weight of their beads and 
metal onii^nta. Tlis Inhe of the i?ar is pietrad, as with males, and estended. Tlie 
nffotmi/gi iQ not worn by women who wear the motnlutia in its place (Fig 3). This 
insists of about three or four coils of brass or iron wire about 3 inches in diameter. 

^ worn by all marriiHl women; in fact, 1 have never seen one without 
them. 7hQ neck « Kurronnded by a great mass of beads and wire. The beads are 
»hl. .nd n=d t»d, torfi Tt™ , g,u,„, b 
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ago, and were difipo^ of by tham to the Atbataka, whc^ii beads of other colours 
were iDtroduesA The ka^htri also ia studded and edged vvitli Mcailar l^eads and 
eowrio ahelb. KumoruiLs atrings of beads are worn round the waJat i the is 
heavily adoiTied with beads, cowrie sheila, and rows of scales made of the siioll of 
the fresh-water aufdlt whidi b very coiudiou in the biiak No munt/o (chain tassel) 
is worn behind a$ with the Akamba. Just beluw the knee a band of beads is 
worn; these are so armugcii as U> fortii a sort of Mil, tho beads being m strung as 
to fottft vertioai stripes of white and red The ankles lire someiinies similarly 
adomodp Annie ns iimi bracelets, aiinilar u* those of Uie young meu, aro also worn 
by the women. 

The unmarriod girls do not wear tlie rmiutMia, buL insert a small round piece of 
wood ill the lobe of the ear (»t4f tVi^:r]L They also wear goat^s hair brushes stuck tltrough 
the run of the ear. These are called miiro, autl seem to sers'e uo further object 
thun decoration. The weight of tJie^ causes the lim of the ear to droop ovat^ 
which I am mformed m much to be desired. 1 was also informed that the 
Tvitro flap about when the girls are dntndug, which greatly fsseimtea the young 
men. 

Thr. ffaiK —With Uie old men the hair of the h^i jg usually shaven, but 
some allow it to grow to its natural length, jtiaong the young men the hair of the 
head is moat carefully cultivated, and when it ia tardy in growth it is augmented 
with m'buytt tlimtuL Thin coils of hatr^ well pk&iered with retl mnd and grease, is 
the appointed style for the yomig bloods. 1 watched the operation of augmenting 
the hair on one occasion, A friend i^k two stmuilfi of hair wdl plastered with 
red mud tiud grease^anii twisting each careful!j spdiced in a piece of thread 

about five inches long, the whole was then rolled up tightly and pressed down to 
the side of tho hcacL When this o^^eratioii hoc lieen but recently perfomed it 
gives a Gurioiis ofTcct, specially as the threads liave a tendency to stand tip at oH 
angles, and it is not till they have been coutmualiy coated with grease and mud 
that tliey becaniD mdistinguiishable from the hair. Sometimes one^ees the hairs tied 
iGgethor in front and behind in a stubby p^^il after tbe Kikuyu fashion, but this 
is not commou, Tlie old woineu either slmve tho head completely or leave a tuft 
on the crown. Tht' girls always leave a similar tuft, but tie it round with a thm 
leather strap iu order to make it stand up (Big, 4), The hair is thickly daubed 
with red mud and grease> eitlier dressed so as to give n thatched appearance or 
dressed into a number of little cones, in which case the hair is quite inviaiblB:, 
owing to the thick costing of mud. 

Beards are aometiniea worn by the older men, but they are not the general 

rule. 

Arm4. 

Tlie Ngoromo, or womom of tha present day^ carry spsirB of the Kikuyu 
fashion, but others have tbe leaf-shaped blade^ These,^ 1 am told, one mode by their 
own blacksmiths. Bows and nrrows are also carried, but these strike mo os being 
ooneiderably smaller than those of the Akaiuba, but I have taken no measujements. 
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The arrows are conied Ju a e^rUiiclricuI quiver mAila of JioUewed-out wood, and 
detx>rated with ostrich feathers. The airo^re are similar to those carried by the 
Akamba, oud die same aystem of markiDg the head is employed. A round-ahapeil 
hat head is used for drawing the blood from cattle, and barbed wooden heads are 
used for shooting birds. 

Shields {/eii^ci)arc not often seen now, except in the hands of the ratainoraof the 
chiefs. I am infonned that they are carried by eveiy'one in war. These shields are 
made of ox-hidc stretched on a wooden fnine. the rim being boanil witli thiu stripe 
of leather. The ceDtial main rib is very maaslre, and a slit is cut m tbe middle at 
the point of balance to insert tbe hand. Very curie us patterns ate picked out in 
black, red, and white; I eon get no mformation with regard to the meaning of 
these, or whether they are representations of anything. I am told that all the 
Ngoromo li^Hog in one hut have the saiue device on the shield, but lam unable to 
verify this by observation. The artistic work on the shields is done by the wivos 
or belles of the warriors. Kcd ochre, kaolin, and asiics aie the pigments uswi for ted, 
white, and black respectively. 1 have asked several Atbnraka if they could tell me 
wlmt clan tlio owner of a certain shield belonged to, aud tlicy liave invariably told 
me they could not. I have leconied the devices on two shiclils which have 
come into niy possession. A otuaU worKien shield w ^ed in the dances, and 

for tbe boj'B to practiee with. These are alxiut two feat six inches long and about 
six or se^ien inches bread; a rib runs down the centre of the outer surface, and a 
kind of boas is mode in the uiidfll& A slot is cut at the bock, whiDh serves os ji 
handle. The contestants each crouch ou oue knee, holding the ahield in the loft 
hand and a stick in the right. They tlieu attempt to strike each other with the 
stick very much after the style of singlestick, and ward off tlic blows with the 
sliield. 

The Thnraka sword (Iwiyt?), which is worn ou the right side attaclied to the 
belt, is similar in pattern to that of tlic Masai, and is from twenty-eight to thirty- 
two inches in lengtli and carried in a red leather sheath. Tire blade is double- 
edged and broadens towards the end, and then hnishes off in a sharp point. The 
handle is made of hom or wood covered with goatskin. A ruegu {njorma) 
with a stone head enclosed in a leather covering b generally carried, also 
On the right side and locked into the belt. The latter is made of ox-hide about 
three inohes brood and frequently horkontally ribbed ainl ornamented with beads. 
An axe (iihfika), aunilar to that used by the Akamba, U also carried on the belt. 
These ore oitraordinarily wetl-hahuiced and handy (sea Plate X). The shaft is 

about twenty-two inches in length. All these iron weapoas ore made by the jiativa 
smiths. 

I visited a smithy (tifffldb) situated on the W’est side of Mutialii Hill. It 
consisted of u round grass shanty, ainiilar to the huts huilt for men to sleep in by 
theiti^ves. A slight hollow dug in the ground and well lined with ashes 
constituted the forge. Two pilkr-like stones (A1 were set upright in the ground at 
one side alxiut four inches apart. Between theee and pointing downwards was 
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u fire>c1ft^ pipe (B) ftbeuc eiglit inahee jrt lengiii, 'Wedged up lu juxtapoeitiuii 
by tnediig of etooes waa a wooden branched pipe of ainillar calibre (D). Tied on to 
the end of each brandi by meaua of etriug was n long gqetakin bug (C> 

about two feet or tnore in length. In tbe bottom of each bog was a slit (p) (see 
tlingraur) like a mouth, the bps being composed of two pieoee of wood (a) helci in 
the Imnd of tlie operator. Attoebed to the outer side of these two bits of wood was 
a JcuthsT tbong (A), long enough on the one side for the insertion of all the tingeia 
and on the other aide for the thumb outy, Thus the operator by opening the 
hnnd oiieiied the lips, letting the air into the tiag. Then, by olosbig the hand 
quickly and pressing the two pieces of wood forwimcis and dowtiwarrle, he drove the 
air ihrotigh the pipes into the forge; be worked hia lianda uit^mlely, with the 
result that an osecoUent draught was produced and the cinders glowed brightly. 

To extract the hou from the sand a layer of grass is placed on the cinders, aud on 




tJie heat soon causes the metal to amalgamate. A long pair of pincers (siyuwifi) 
of the same pattern employed in a tillage at home are used to hold the glowing 
metal, which is hit into sbape with tlm hammer (kmiba), a hard piece of stone being 
used a(s on anvil. The Itamnicr that £ saw was very curiously shaped (are diagram) 
and lilted with a wooden handle, ^o other tools appear to be used. 

The fireclay pipes are made from wliat I gather to be a nurture of mud and 
sand eroded from the deposits of murram, which are common all over the 
Thia mixture is moilelleil rouad a stick and put in the euti to dry. It b then 
bilked Inuii in a fire. 

1 mode some inquiries from tlie blacksmith as to where he got hb 
knowledge from, and whether the Atharaha had always known the art or had 
acquired it from the Gulla j but the ouly information thnl £ could get was that Ida 
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fat be p had known l»rore liuu , and that It wan from him that he had Icamt the 
craft. The Bmiths are regarded na diGtiugiuahad men amongat the Atharaka^ and 
tfaeir portion of the meat is always the slionlder, Thej are pertnlttad to matr)' aa 
tliey please, and thene are no restrictions imposed on them in this respeotj aa 1 gather 
is not infrequently the oa&e amongst other Afiioan tribes. A smith may belong to 
any of the Tliaraka ckiia 

Food, 

Tlte staple food of the Atharaka is tnnweli, hut a good quantity of mbtyii is also 
grown ’ mfltiima, ktmdi, ugsnua {smnU beans in a long tlim pod), and mobia (block 
beans) are also grown in le^r quantities Xo maiae is grown. Tim main stuuDbaa 
where the niuweli and lannuna am grown ore genereUy some distance frotu the 
village. Small hn W are built for the storing of tha grain, and the natives frequently 
sleep and reside tbero whan tbore is a lot o! work to be done in the shumbRs. 
Tliere are esteiisivo shamlm on the east side of the main ninge of bills, and also 
along the Tana under Kisibl nill. 

Tiie methods of cultivutiou are very primitive, but the shambns have a more 
tidy appearance than thoee of the Akmjiii*. The soil appears to be very fertile. 
It is turned up with a aum stick, similar to that in use by the Akamba, anrl the 
sowing is done by making a hole with a long stick about 5 feet or more in length, 
and inBcrtieg tiiree or four seeds, 

Tlie whole prepamrion of food, from the turning up of the soil to the boding of 
the grnel, ib entirely woman's work, but the mem do much more work in the 
shamliaa than is the enstom umemg the Akambn. A woman uses a matt stick 
without Inending the knees, whilst a man always Bq^uata duwti with the ahins 
ilouldcd ujuler Ibc tbigha. 

The mnweii cobs when ripe are picked off and placed in the food stores in the 
shambtu), wiiilst the stalks are boatsu dovre, and in riiifl position ore said to prevent 
weeds from growing up and choking the mbazl and matama, no doubt also giving 
shotle to the roola and irasistiiig the soil to retain Eioistuie. When the harvesting 
is over, the coha ore ihrcslieih either on a tlut sint» of gneisa, or on a pfocs of ground 
specially prcjparesd with cow-dung. The groin ia then stored in kini/aJt La the 
villages. Sufficient grain is ground every day to supply tiie daily requireiueiita of 
the village, as niuweli Hour very aooii dsterbiateii, and will tlmn cause severe * 
attacks of lUorrhuja. Grinding is also tha work of w omen. This is duno between 
two atonea; the lower one (iijfn) is very latge, and tUted forward so that tiie iiour 
works its wny down wards and falls into the nwti placed underneath. The rubbing 
atone (inthro) is held :ii both hands, and the whole weight of tiie body thrown 
on to tho arms. These stones are of gneUs or granite, and when they wear too 
smooth they are roughened by means of a piece of quartz. tar being ground the 
flour is mbtuii with water and ground again and again tiU a fiira imp roaulis. This 
is callcrl t«w«, and la allowed to stand till it femicnta slightly and b tlien 
drunk. Boor (ifAO ia somethuea made from umwdi. the grain being firet soaked in 
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water for three tkyB and gmimd. It ie thfia put into large earthenware jara 
{ikiiru) and Imsh water added. Thie b then put ta Buniuer over a Gre for 
three days and allowed to stand for two or three days ttU a auScicnt degree of 
leimifintatjeu ia con^dered to have been attaincti This, I am toidp m a very 
powerful intoxicanL Mhazi is boiled whole frequently with tta own leaves wkioh 
are said Lo give it a particularly pleaaant iadbe. Milk ia drunk iu large quantities 
and la used iu tlia preparatioii of porridge. 

Wild hirda and fowls Eire not eaten except by uneiroiuiioized children; eggs 
are not eaten by anyone. The reason that they give ie that the OLrcumcixed 
people wish to make a distinction in the matter of diet hotween thaiiigalroB 
and the imciroiiutcized. 1 auapect the existence of ^oma oilier reason. Fish 
ifl not eaten by anyone; however, I am told tlist there Is no prohibiriou, hut 
that a man would be Bick if he did so^ Wild animals, cattle, alieep, and goats ore 
ail eaten by the Atharaka, but each person according to hb sex, rank^ relationahip, 
and position in the village hm bis partieular portiom The elder of the village 
eats the headn the tiaurt, the front kg, and the spleen as in Kiswahili)p The 

latter must not Ite boiled, but toiisted^ and eaten in oempany with otlier elders of 
the same alanding as hini»elh The eldest wife in tha village eats the hind«|uartem 
(mtdiro)^ Tlie brother of the elder gets the other foreleg lkmtko% whilst Ida wife 
gete a hind leg The Xgoromo and male ohUdien get the cheat 

whilst tlic female ohilihcD gat the oliops. A goat i$ cooked whole, and to each 
peraon is served out his portion; the redpiont can eat with the others if hn wishes, 
or go away and eat aeparatelj* With regard to tljo eating of other food-atufib, 
r am informed that they can all eat toj^therj but that each person has his own 
il Antliorities for tbe above particulate ore Mundn wa j^Iirtgi and Mtitidu wn 
Xaibero (son of Msec A^rhaibni). 

Honey k much cultivated by the Atharaka, hoirols being placed in 

the Mbuyu (Baobab^ in tbe bn^h (fiee plate)L The btirt^k itrc similar to 
those used by the Akanibo, the owneroliip being ^tabhshed by brands which 
generally take the form of on arrangowent of dots and atmkesL The barrels are 
not infrequently made of the wood of the Mekotun Palm, which grows vary 
p>leiitirully along the bMiks of the Tana and of tlie rivets that nm into iL This 
wood is very easy to work, and I am told such a degree of pliability that 

if the barrel falls it la not broken* The barrels are hollowed out by means of u 
long chiaeln tlio Imndle being about four feet in length. The bees are driven out 
by smoking, tha opamtor removing one end of the barrel and placing iueide a 
lighted bundle cT twigs, which give off a great amount of amoke ; he drives clouds 
of smoke into the barrel by blowing violently with his moutlj and the bees 
evacuate. Honey ia calen, but is more frequently used for mokiiig beer; at 
present many tons of wax must be wasted eveiy year. 
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Dakce^. 

There are neveml varietEefl of danceSp Uni I vriU only attempt to descrU^e those 
that 1 have seen* 

(1) Kixb<m .—In tlib dance tho men all carry a hoard made of the 

Makongmi tree. ThU ia attached to the right wriet by a loop of etiingp ao tliat the 
right hand is free to hold tlia stick (ietwiii) with which, the board is bealeu. The 
kcitsia consists of a baadle of ki^ndtUi tw-igs lioiuid very tightly togetJier; ria 
impact with the bomxl produces a deep eomid like that of a lunfHed druiiu 'ITie 
men partaking iu tUb dance walk in single file, following the leader, who twists alpoat 
describing circles round Uie jierson in whfj«^e honour the dance is being performed, 
at least Euch was done on all tlie occaaioae that I have witnessed this dance. The 

are fltnick in slow ttmCp and a low tiefncloua sort of chanting goes on all 
the dine. No women take part in this dance. 

(2) —The men form a eirole and (Jie gb-la stand in the middle^ Then 
one tuaiip apparently the leader of tlie dance, walks round beating a tomtom and 
singing in a shrill voice^ When this song is finished the men rtiah inwards and 
with shouts and howls leap f^veral times into the mr and return to the Jr places. 
The girls tlicn each advance and choose their partners hy tonohiog thorn lightly on 
the band. Ihe ringing is resumed by them all, and the ohoson men advance 
towards their partners and clasp them HghtJy round the waist, whilst tlu? girls 
place their handn on tlio lueu'a sbaujders, each facing esoh other. They both Iwud 
tlicir knecfl in rhythm with the ringing of the others, hut they do not sing liiem- 
selves. The men gently stroke the backs of the girls with tho palms of fcheir 
hands. The nuni with the tomtom then strikes up iigam and the dmicors resimia 
their places, and the x)erformaueo b repeetted. 

(3) Mun^L —^Thb dance is very similar to the Naungu^, but the partners oacli 
place their bautla on the other's shoulders, jigging up and dowm with their faces 
touehhig. This dance is done in double time aod acc<uupmiiC!€i by rapid and riotous 
ringing. It b sometimes performed by the men alone, in which case tlieyauiiid 
their shields up in frout of them and re^t their hands on the apex, or if they have 
no shield clasp their spears with both handE at the point of balance. I have seen 
old men participate in thb danc^, 

(4) Mbi>b(n .—Thb dartco b reserved for the circumcision oeremonies and other 
great occasiutia Tlib, I thmk, I have only seen iu a modified fonn, ^ it m 
eiti'cniely sonsual in chamcitcr^ and 1 think they are dbinclined to dance it fully in 
front of ft European. Afifor as 1 have seen, thotu&n and wonieii do not mii in thia 
daiiee but each have thrir separam dances. The men stand in a circle t-o the 
accompaniment of singing. Then one or more spring out from the circle ajid run 
rouud in ciroles keeping one leg ntways to the fronu Theti with a grunt and a 
shout wheel round wuddcuiy and finbh the performance with a sudden hollovving 
uf the back apparently with the object of jerking up the and exploring the 
private porta. He then Eetums ta his place and another carries on the same 
^lerfoimaiice, The performers display the greatest agiliiy. 
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The Risrriod women have a very simitar dunce, but insteoil of mnning round 
■with one leg to the front Hmy advance hy jarni^p the knees being kept bent 
and dose together and the hanrli^ placed on the hipi$. The performance h hnbhed 
by a sudden hollowing of tiie back and contracting of tlio muscles of the abdomen 
with apparently the same object m that described above- I have seen unmamed 
girls also taking part in this dance- The words wliich they dng are very (ntieb 
what one would expect: they were inteqiroted lo tne thus: the married women 
sing the Ngoromo come evety day to the village in search of bomethiiig. Now 
Matika we know what it is llioy come to lot>k for, show us wlmt it ia T" From Uiis, 
1 presiune p it b usual for niarriad worn on and girb to dance this in conjtmotiou. 

I do not know whether tlicre are dififerent dances for difToient acaaonfi 
of the year, but these are the dances tliat I have seen on both my visim to 
Tbaraka. 

On entering Tharaka I found across the path, which at this point 
passed through a slioiiiiiap two poata oet up on either aide of the paUi. with a cross¬ 
piece making a sort of doorway* On the crogapiece waa Imug the leg of a gt^t, tbia 
I was inform ed woa placed there by a medicine niau (wtf/isa) to prevent wdld animals 
from destroying the sboiiiba. Wliere the path left tJie shajiiiia a aitnilar imnirivauee 
had been erected In a laiga number of the villages [ visited them were similar 
oonfltructioDB with the enma-picce placed tlirough an earthenware pot of which the 
bottom tiad \mti knocked nut* This, I W'M on every oci^iaii mfonne^lp was to 
w^ard off illneas among tho cattle. 

In another vilLagu ^ roimd two forked sticks planted m a ennken earthenware 
pot and placed in the fork of the if ticks was a piece of hedgehog s akin^ a lump of 
quart^E, and a piece of cowdung- This, I was iniormed, had been placed there for a 
similar reasoiL 

It appears that young men w^ho have but recently been cirenmeieed are very 
susceptible to evil tnltiiance. Iloncc the Borvices of a medicine man are engaged to 
place medicine near tho village to prevent the approach of anyone an evil 

spirit. On two occasions I foynd this iii€KliDme to consist of a piece of oalahosh 
tied to a afeick which was planted in the ground by the aide of the path. The piece 
of calabash was pierced by a number of long thorns and presented very much the 
appearance of a pincushion. 


Social Laws AiSD CuimiMa. 

(1) Birih ,—^Oa tho birth of a child the father njost- call together his relations 
and slnogliler a goat This ceremony takes place nutaide the vHlage, for no one can 
enter tlie village for 8ve tkys alter the birth* Sbould the father himself be away 
at the time of the birth he caumot himself enter the village till the goat has l?een 
slaughtered- During this period of fivo days no property can leave the village* 

G 2 
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(2) shat^iiiff qf t}t€ Awdl—child’a heati idubI Iw first sliaved when it haj^ 
reaciLetl lire a^>B n[ eix MontliifL Tbc3 dp^mtion La performed aboat 2 pjiLp and in tlm 
eveuiiikg a goat is killed anti eaten by tlw relatione, who then cut two thniiga from 
tUe skin and fasten these round the Hhouldom of the child. Then they 
all wash their himda in the gruel ( 1 ^ 1 . 11 ) and bespatter the mother with iU On. tho 
same night the motlior ami the father must cohabitp and oti the ne3;t day norjoaJ 
cohditionA prevail agtiin in the village. 

(3) boys and girls are drcumcized. The foreskin 
apparently is not ent off as with other ttiim, but a part is left to hang 
down fixini umier the penk J do not m yet know any tiling of tlie cirtinoomiun 

{4) Afarriaye.— A man must always ohoose a wife from onotlier olam Tin? 
usuiii clowTy poid is thirty goata ; it may, liow'eveTp be more or le®, but it appears 
that thirty is the normal number. Besides these goata a of honeys an aie, 

and ail iron necklace are also paid. From five to ten of the-^ goats ore geuei^ally 
given ss a marriage portioUp by the father^ to his daughter. 

For a period of four days from the day oti wluch a wife first enters her husljand's 
village no one ia allow^ed to enter that village ur that from which she eaina In 
several villages I noticed young women wearing long aprona aimilar to tbo!^ wuru 
by all marrietl woinon hut exmading below the knee. I inquired on two occasions 
the meaning of thiSp and was infomied each time tliat these were reoenily 
acquired wives, and that it was customary to wear these long aprons till they were 
worn out and only then wore they aUowetl to don the married woman's iofAaK 

Wlujn a Sftheka or Ngorouio takes a wife he must juj a goat to a ^'(hoka 
Nguru who ill turn i>ays a goat to a Kiaungi* Tliue they oU move up a grade and 
no overcrowdiug results. 

The Athnraka are polygamists, but very few own more tlian two or ihreo wives* 
at mtML 

(5) Ikaih .—do not as yet know what ideas the Alliaraka entertain of dcaili. 
The dead body ia thrown into the buah j this lb the Avork of the wife or son of the 
doocased Very old and much resfiected nien seem, Itowoverp to be lionouxed witli 
aomo sort of huriah but women are never buried, whereas amongst the Akaiuha the 
first wife is always buried. A goat is killenl and eaten by all the Akuru of the 
flottleiuent^ the burieris portion being the skin and mio leg. Ttie Akuru direct the 
Imfier on which aido the body aliall be laiiL The body can then be thrown into 
the buah. The broiher of tlie deceased mualp however, have eounection with the 
wife of deceased on the fifth night after the death. Tiio performer is called Thda 
Luku^ Thia cuatom sIho pievaiLs amongst the Akaixilsa, the muii bBing kiioAvn 
as A’wctno* The normal lift of the villege cau then be resumed. The hut 
of tho dcceaoedp if he was a married man. must be vacated ajtd itlluwed to rot 
away* ’When a child dies the body is stripped of all clothing and ornaments, 
but these arc placed in a little heap by the side of the body in the buelh The spear 
and shield of a Ngorumo oie also placed alongside the bodj'. No property is buried 

^ A woQdtn drum la which hrauey is kepi after exlimtiL^u from th& hirv or lioiTeL 
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with nmmeii men ; it m ioharited by i\mir sonfu I ivr» 4 infornKsd that theft of these 
things was quite impoaeiblej and thnt any man who did so wonhl at once txj ™q>ectetl 
of liiiving compassed the death of the owner and would lie ca&t out ]jy his people. 

Civil amt mmimjl frtw.—^I'ho penalties for hrenoh of the law seem ttj be leag 
constant than among the Akambn, and tlio greatest diHoulty has been Mpmenced 
by others aa well as myaelf in codifying oven the commoner oEfences and thoir 
|>onaltie». Tlio unit of |>aynient is one goat. Cattle are never given in ivtjnient 
of a penalty or do^vry. As with the Akamba m with the Atharaka, no crime is so 
RoriouB that it uannot h* atoned for by payment. 

(1) Mnrder.^¥iom fi>rty to mxlj goatSp one honey barrelp one iron for marking 
same (chero)p one a.xe and one sheopp which must be slanghloredp const!ttitos the 
usual pay men L Tlie ofTetider must pay as ninny goats himself up to twenty us he 
ifi able from the stoek in hia own village, the balance being paid by his clan. The 
other articles he must pay bintBelL The lioney barrel must lie made of the wood 
of the Mpvinga UttJ* which 1 am informed only grows on the north side of the Tana. 

If a iniin kills another of the same dan he has to pay only thirty goats, a 
rAorOp nnd a sheep. This, howoverj was disputed hy the elders at Kiema's. who said 
the blcMxi^moiiey w(is tl>o but ten of the gnats Jiad to be slaughtered oti the 
spot and eaten by the whole clan. It is important in making all jiaymenta tliat 
all the goals are liatided over the satue ilay. 

The compensation for a woman is the same, but the goats are reduced to 
thirty. This also was disputed by the ddera at Kiema*s, who said that fifty “four 
goatia* one kUh^-mH of honey, nnd an iron necklace was ilie correct payinant. 

No or maiislaiighter seenifi to be recognized. Should a man aurvive 

a rain iiftcr having l)eeti struck^ ic,, six montlia, he is conddered to ha^’O got- over 
his injuries, and no payment can ha claimctl when he diea Others, howerer* 
assert that shotihl he never recover hie full facultieap and his subsoquenl death lai 
deemed by the Aknm to bedne to the original injury, the offender can be called 
upon to i>ay hill Idood-inoney. Tlie body is never ent open after death oa is 
eomnion with the Akaiiiha. On catisitig a man injury of any kind, a goat should 
he paid immediately hy the ofTcnder* If ihis is done aoil the timii dies of the blow, 
las epirit {i} wDl not bring evil or miafortuue on the viHage of the man who 
caused the injury, 

(2) Lim o/ arm or —One goat should be paid on the spotp but no further 
payment if the aim or leg withers or is lost. Others said that they liave known 
seven to sixteen goats jiaid for the loes of the leg. The alders at Kienia^s denied 
this and stated that eeven goata might be paid if the am or 1^ wore cut right olT 

(3) of —^Seven gnats appears to be cbo usual payment. One old 

tnukum " wss very persistent in a&>iertuig that it was se^nteen in old tirooe, but 

he was not supported on this point by the othenL However^ the eldcra at Xieuia's 
said that fourteen was the correct mimber. If the left eye is the disabled ono the 
goats paid must he Irnnded over to the people of tho sufferer's moLher; if the right, 
the goate must be kept by his faliier's people. 
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(4) Zfls* ear ^—No pfljTiient for tearing tho lolie of the ear (this is ciirions, os 
the ALh&mka extend the lobe, ami amongst other Afri<^&ti tribes who do so 1 
iiuderstaiid that a heavy penalty is InflictedJ. I was afterwards told that should 
the m be cut right off one goat might bo paid. 

(6) /xNiS o/ os for murder ; the goats are paid at once anci 

divide<1 amongst the clan, but the oMier ortioles ore not paid till the sufTeror dies. 
Others say that the oBender must give fiim a wife for the iise of bis brother. 

Free love is permitted amongst the ntitoarried men and girls, but on her 
rnarriago it is the duty of the girl to tell her husband the names of all those 
Ngoromo who have bad oouneution witli her. and they must oafth bring a goat to 
the husband's village, Bliould a moo cause a girl to conceive he triust {jay fourteen 
goats to her father at once. It is then open to bim to oITer to take llio girl in 
marriagej but these goats do not reckon as part of the dowry. Tf there is no marriage 
the child lieeumes the property of the girl's father. If the girl subsequently 
marries she does not take this child to her hiisliand'a village, unless be pays her 
father live extra geats. These goats it is customary for the father to give the girl. 

(6) Athtilfry . — On this subject there was a great diversity of opinion; at 
Kimundi’a and KivTJvi’s I was informed that eeven goats were paid and the 
0 [lender bud to take a ptiblic oath that be won Id in futnre leave the woman alone. 
Oibcrs snui that the payment was one large male goat and two female goats, The 
eldcm at Kiema's confidently aosei'ied that two goats (one male and one female) 
was the customary penalty, and that ono must be slaughtered and one kept alive ; 
should tiie woman at sjiy time Iw taken ill the ear of this miisl 1x5 out and the 
blood spriuklod on her breasts. 

No further payment is imposed if the womari gives birth, but should she tlie 
in child-birth full blood-money could be olaitned, 

(7) TIa/l .—Thfl possibility of theft seems to be so little considered that no 
dednite provisions are ntado against the co mmi ttal of this and eimiiar ofToaues. 
For honey-stealing, however, a penalty of seven goats is Imposed for every offence; 
death is never inflicted no matter how many tunes a man offends. If women or 
imeircuTneized youths steal anything tlwy innst return the article, togetlier with 
two goats, one of which must bo slanghtered and eaten by the Akuru- 

Thk CaUMA. 

To moke a Mukuru ya Chiams a ICIsungu must undorgo a probationary period 
with the Akuni ya Chiama, and then if lie is cousidered to be a man of wisdom lie can 
beconiB one of them by payment of two goats. He fias tlicn the right to ait on the 
Chiama There ore Kgoromo ya Chianiu, who wait on the Akuni ya Chimna: 
whether these ate undergoing prolmtloDary periods or whether their funciions are 
purely those of servant of the court 1 do not yet know, 1 am told that a part of 
tfieir work b to cut up and dbiribute the meat. Inside the Akuru ya Clilarua are 
the Akttrn ya Nthuli, wf ioeo sjjecial function b to arrive at decisions, and for this 
purpose they go apart Just os the Nzama of the Akomba. 
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[t iippeiirs timt the Chi&iiiii lue a Ysrf elaslio Ixxly, not mceliag ab any 
partioular place uor conaUbitig of any opcoIiiDd members. For instanoo, a man A 
of one dietricl has a dispute with a man B of another district, they cannot arrive 
at a satisfacicoiy ^eenient between themselves, so A goes to B and says, " We will 
call a Chiama." Then A goes and eolloots the Ahtuu o| Lis Doighlmurbooii and 
B docs the same. When they are ready they appoint a place of meeting 
convenient to Loth, and the Akuru j-a Chiama collect there and hear the case and 
give judgment, TIio chief of the district is not neoeaaaiily called into tho case at alL 
The same applies to clans as bo djatriots, no outsidem from other districts or clans 
are required to ait, cw need be iiifonned of tho proceedingi 

lliere was no fixed Chiama, before which sU cases must be bronghi, It waa 
merely a (settlement by the elders who were concerned or had knowledge of the 
case. According to eircnmstances the elders of one district might ait in Ohiania 
with the elders of one district one day and with those of another tho next. It was 
just a method of settLiiig disputes which grew up amougst a people essentially 
cIcniQcratic, 

Chiefs, as w© understand the term, were non-existent, but there was in every 
community a *aari whoso influence was predominant, gene rally two, one, so to 
siwak, a oivil consul, and the other a military dictator, Tlie Latter have Inen most 
frtHiuently accepted by the Government, aa their names were the first presented. 
It is. after ail, uatural that these men sliouid have been mentioned to the European, 
whom tho Atliaraka no doubt regarded ca their common enemy. But a chief did 
not hold a at his village, though it would no doubt frequently he held 

thi.‘reifhis advice or evidence were required. Centralised aystematic Chiamas, 
eucb as the Govemment have instituted amongst the Akamba, would be most 
uimooeptable to the Atharako. Should a quarrel arise between two men of the 
some cion with regard to the dUlributiou of property, the matter, I was informed 
by Tuto and Kivuvi, would be settled iu the following nmrmcr. The Akuru wa 
Ohiania of the clati would each aubacTibe a goat, and the goats so collected would 
be exchanged for a bull. This would be done without the knowledge of the two 
parties, whe would then be colled to the Ithembo. Tlie bull would then be 
slaughtered and eaten by all present aud the matter would be ex plain (h 1 to the 
{mrtics, who would tie required to take a most solemn oath on the bull that they 
wiiultl ccaac to quarrel over this matter, and tliot, if they did eo, they must now 
expect to die. Any remaining goats would be then distributed amon^t the 
parties according to the dccUion of the Akuru. 

When a Hukuru wishea to speak in the Chiama, h© does eo by singling out on© 
man from the rest to whom he addresses his reiuarks, as if the others w'eie not 
present, the duty of the man sc addressed is to repeat the last few woitls of every 
sentence. Th© sentences are usually short and impressive on tlie$© ocesaions. it 
would be qoite coutraiy to custom to address a man directly if you wanted to 
speak to or to accuse him, a third person must ulwaya be addressed. 

The pfona—My enquiries concerning the clans of the Atharaka have up to 
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date beoD varj unBaccedsfol. I mm at present quite at a loes to find &nj sjeten). 
It would appear that a clan m geuefall/ named from ite founder or original bead : 
Bome have a totem (?) or forbiddoiL thing, othem have not^ Each oliui lute its otm 
cattle brand. Below 1 have made out a table whieh may perba^ie serve oa a baaia 
for fntuTD inveHtigations. 


Knuie of Clan. 

Tatem (1) or 
forbidden thing. 

Prtmiineiit Member 

Kemarts. 

iTtonga 

{smll gaiu^llQ) 

Mundu wi 

Mundu W4 Mirigi 

, Dia out thft in«fii af the ntA^ 
bnt the akin must not ba 
brought into the viJlagf^; 
di»b^ion<« bdoRH illoittst 
ulofliv all oTHT Ae body, 
remilting in death (Eikamba 

Eandt 




Midnia 

Ditto 




(cntridi) 

Kunundi *** 

C^not kill the oatrick. The 
fuathem c&n only be vorn if 
^ bird is kiLlad by man of 
another duu If a matt oi 
thii chut gets canght in the 
^adow ef a eerf^ bill 
called Ktthu-J (north of 
Tana; be Im iHtb iU- 

□eoB oa abac'll. 

Mliulft . 

Bait] spirit ... 

j 

Mbatbiu 

Mbuk is the lumie given Lq a 
man who long ago ^ent out 
in atnixh nf the place ibe 
nun come from, and woe 
taken op into the iky in n 
ftuh of li^tclng (sword of 
God). They recognire that 
it can deetroj j they nay 
God brings down the rein by 
beating hie drum (thundor^ 
Mbnlanevor reached 
the right ipot^ but he cornu 
back mud told jKK>pte he had 
done 00. My inforaiaat told 
mo that the poo^ were 
, de^^ by him, whether 
this la roeroly Jilo private 
view on the matter nr not 1 
do not kiiow« 

tfpwu. 


Tuto 

Monjt 

S^mma Is m Bizall wlute ikoen 
growing in long Djoezk poda 
like imndt\ Tbia Imu |b 
eaficn by tho dan. 
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N&mo of Clftn. 

Tot«m (1) or 
forbadddo thin^. 

PrDinLuisnt M«iulicrp 

Bumuu'ka. 

Kamurigl 

j-VUwinp IP 4 - 4111 

■ ■ ■ 

1 

1 Ciuiitot be mithif. t boeati** In 
Ibo pwst so nmny wure 
i louiili^ thm% OttO daj 

wero fcU purpnwd hy tlaeir 
Ii»tyui«a wliibi »t Itt 

Om forg^p, mnd oImi 

ntsiurly axtonuinuted. After 
ttiot tliojf vow«d that they 
Would oever return to tho 
wijrJc wMch had b«ii no 

diBitetrottPv 

Ndiw 

. 


K4iio i* rume of wgiual Iwd 
oi cluti^ 

KaDBoro . 

a .. 

i i-i 

h tifliiiie of ongioai 
hvnd of diWi* 

KAEuamni 

Wild pig 

■■ P p 

K^te^ro in mxnn of luigiiiAl 
\md of 

Mux.^4 

No&e 

p 11 

14 mmn of origibAJ 
hofiul of tho* 

Eusofif^'c 

Of; 

I^bOQr^ Fip. ppp 

■f' / 

p-p-i 

K^mogyft bt nAinff ol udginil 
hvid of ckn. 

EinthEkajuj 

^70^0 mm.m- ■‘*'1 j 

i-ii- 

KfttitliAkaini (blood) S4 mmo 
of odgittiil bnul of du^p 

K&thD|pL.^^ 

None #.1^ 

f 

1 

Knthc^ (a rapiu of ongicml 
boad of cLaik 


General. 

li a wtHuac rum ftway fiuiu the ol her huabBUd, be eonoot 

with hie other wives (ill she retiirna. li he doee ee he iniut slaughter a goat before 
she can enter his village again. 

It is the hrst du^ of ovety woman ou rising to fetch water; this is done in 
calabashes, several being carried at a time by moans of two wattle fnuuos carried 
on the bock. The calabashes are placed between the two frames, there bmng latge 
holes or sockets into whioh they fiL The frames are then strapped tightly together 
and the whole stung on the back, the weight being taken by the leather at-tap 
placed over the forehead. It is a serious breach of cnatom for a woman to leave 
her village without water in it 

The women are very indtuirious and neat with their hands; some make 
excellent baskets (see Plate X)> and I am told that the Akamba freely exchange 
their beads for the Atharaka-made ekioados. 

The Matika cannot temain in the presence of the Akuru; she must go away 
when they approach. I have seen this take place many times whilst I was in the 
villages taking the ceusua 
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At the time of my visit there was littJo or m work to be done m the ehambasp 
and I uauallj found tJje whole family parched on the top of a toek close to the 
village. They formed a most pieturesque gronp, each member at work on 
something: the old women weaving tkumdos or making atriiig (they plait an 
excellent cord from the fibre of the tree)jand thegirkfeahjoniiig omamcnta 

with leather and beads. The roen at that time were vei-y bu^ witJi the 
construction of their honey barrels. 

Tobacco is universally grown, but only in ^aU quantities j each man grows 
for hijs own requirements, but I am told tliot it is xauch sought after by the 
Akaniba as its llavont is particularly good Some of the old men smoke pipes 
wliilat others take imnff (Bee Plate X% 

The horns of the bush-buck are much pmcd as they make very convenient 
anuff-boxee. The horns of tho watet-bnck are made into musical inetmineiits, one 
of which is nearly always to be found hmig up in a village. These horns do not 
appear to be used in the danc^ and 1 do not know to what purpose they 
are put. 

Fire is produced by rubbing Lwo sticks together. The fire-stick made 

of the wood of the tree, is nolohed at the edge, and the rubbing-stick 

(vTtJi/fi) ia inserted, together with a little due sand. The rubbing-stick is made of 
the wood of the tree and is very hard (sec Plato), This abick is twisted 

rapidly between the palms of tlm hands till smoke is given off and a little fine 
charcoal resulta. Then a little dty grass is put to this and gentry blown till a 
fiame is kindled 

The Athumka are very expert in the nisniifactura of poisonsp and apparently 
im this knowledge very frequently for the disposal of their enemies. It la there- 
fore the custom for a man to partake of a [uorael hicuself before offering food to 
atiotber. The custom is noLveiml, and no offence whatevor would he taken should 
a man forget to do this* and in eousequenoe his guest pointed out t he omisaiou- I 
have noticed that Akamba are very partioular with regard to ita observanco when 
accepting food from the Atharaka. 


Jmrmul ^ik* Ro^ut imriitmt*, Vo(^ ISlZ'r JL 





THE ATHAEAKA. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF 

EASTERN ESSEX. 

[With Putes XI-XVIII-l 
Bv S. Hazzlkiiine Wabjiejj, F.G.S. 

iKTBODCJCTroN. 

Tas prehiatoric temaina of East Essex were first lironght to public notice by 
Dr. Henry Lavcr.^ 1 have discovered that tlieae belong to two distinct series, 
wMoh are buried in diRcrent Recrmt deposits, the one overlying the other iu 
stratigrapbical succession. The two series of renuxins presout certain dificnenDes, 
hat both yield flint arrow-pointa of varions types, together with implemonts of 
polished stone and primitive pottery. All these points will bo discussed io 
detail in the soqucL 

Having, thus, two aeries of diHerent agoa, I was particularly desirous of 
obtaining aome trustworthy basis of comparison by which I could define either or 
both of these series as Early Neolithic, Late Neolithic, Early Bronze age, or 
whatever it might be. 

Hero 1 found myself confronted by very sarioiia difficulties. 

I hoped that the pottery might give tho best ofaaiice of elucidating the 
problem. But primitive pottery, even of the same period, varies greatly; and 
further, in searching for comparative material in our large public coUflctious it is 
not easy to hiid any which can he certainly defined as Neolithic. Even if the 
pottery from the Long Barrow of West Kennot* be itself Neolithic, its peculiar 
finality and ornamentation cixtainly cannot be taken es typical of, or conBned 
that period. Pitt-Riveru. in the course of his eioavations, found the same kind of 
pottery, with the same omaoientation, directly associated with Bronze age 
remaina.' This point will be mcationed again when considering the pottery of the 
later series of puebistorio remaiiiB from this district 

On turning our attention to the Bint implonienta, we End that they do not 
give ua evidence that is any more definite. Unless we take the iudefinite iiuality 

* £*#er Aatvralul, voL iii, p. , . 

* Thin potteiy tiaa been mnaf timw efiured. Il « ucw preserved m the Orwaweil 

coJlHitioD Iii the BHtiuh MtlMuni. 

’ Pitt-^ElvcTO f» vo!+ pi- lOO* and FL fig. It 

u her* concluded that ihi* typo of pottery it Mclufll vriy of tho Bnmao tse. Compue tlsa 
PJ. ase, fiff. 6^ the Biine Tolume. 
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of riidoness as n teat of age, there are no poaC-PalisoIjtliiQ that can 

definitely be ORserled to be earlier than the kuowledge of metaL Not only barlxid 
and leol'shaiied arrow-itoinLs and perforated atone aEO-hammers^ but fiakea, 
aompere, knives, and nxea of stone are all found in direct conLemporary associa¬ 
tion with Bronze age reiuains. 

In view of these facta, I tliougbt that it might not bo without iiitoioat to 
revieiiV ibe whole position. So before entering into the local detjula of the 
dUcoverica in Eastern Essex, I pmpoae to give some little consideration to the 
general principlea involved in the cloaaification of prehistoric icmaina. 

If one is to begin at the liCginoing. the fiiat point to bo considered in this 
infinity is the method of collection. As the whole saperstrucluie of the aciance of 
prebiatoric oichffiology is largely dependent upon the method of collection, its 
importance cannot well be over-estimated, 

OeXEKAL BeMARKS ox the CqLIBCTIOX of PftBHIfiTfnEfC Rkhains. 

May I, at the outset, put in a plea to all collectors of praliistOTic remains, for 
the conscieiitiotia record of all details attaching to their d^coveiiee, oven although 
these may not appear to be important &t the time ? It is partieularly desirable 
to investigate the association of varions remains with each other. It is not enough 
to eoUect only the best and most akilfully wrought products, or those which look 
the nioet attractive in tho cabinet, to the neglect of less sytutuetrical or less 
perfect objects which may be associated with ihtnu. 

This is of peculiar importance m the study of prehistoric aridiwologj'. For 
while it is true that the coUeettou of prehistoric objects in many cases saves them 
from destruction, yet it is none tho less the fact that in the prosecution of 
prehistoric invest^ation, the accumulatloti of evidence iieocaaorily involves tlie 
destruction of evidonco. It obutild always be borne in mind in nnearthiug 
prehistoric remains that when once they have been removed from their original 
surroundings, they can never be put liacfc into thcni. In otJwr scienuee the 
collection of evidence does not usually involve the destruction of evidence for 
future workers. For instance, the sun is not affected by the astronomer who 
photographs it through his telescope, and, from tljia point of view, it does not 
matter how bsdlj he may do his vrork. The barrow that is eicovatcd by Llie 
archffiologist is destroyed for ever, and tho quality of hia vrori: is of tho utmost 
iinpckrtanoe. 

In dealing with surface finds, it is not enough to give the locality, hut they 
should collected in accordonco with the way in which they or© grouped in 
the field. 

May 1 also put in a plea to the collector not to inattgate a local trade in tliese 
reniaimsf All may go well for a tiraciatid the colleciar obt^ more tluui Iw 
would by his own unaided work, but sooner or later the system nearly always 
leads to disaster. At first the arduous work of searching may only appeal to tljose 
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who have an ms^mctive intei-eet in euch things^ bat it soon get& into the banda of 
less aatififuoiory individuals^, "who have no mtarest beyond the manev which their 
diecoveriea wzU coninmncL The choicest specimanfi ane pjrchaaedp often at high 
by those who Iiave only a temfjorarj' eimoaity in such objecta. The rooonl 
of their locality diaappeara, and they tjeeonie lo^t to lienee. Aa an inatanco of 
thi8> I was told sozno little time ago by cue whom I ohanoed to meet tbnt he fonncrly 
had many dne arrow-heads and other implemontap but timt he had lost Interest in 
them, and in iho coanso of various '"spriug-oloanings " and other domestic events 
tliey had diaappe^ated. Another case Cfltne under my notice recently; two poliBhed 
axe-heada were aent to the old olothea dopartment of the Church Army among 
other superannuated lumlier. Other rimiUr cases have also oouie within my 
penonal knowla<tge. 

Such ia the imfortunnie roault cl trade in pieldstoric reinaiua In addition to 
this, the circumstances of diacoveiy are seldom obtainable iu objects which nre 
purcha^d : valuable ftoieutifio evidence iu deatroyed. And lost, but not leaat. the 
locality becomes invaded by foTgeriesi which are occasionally oven "ssalted"* upon 
the ground, for the mncNcent collector to find for himself 1 the forger looking on 
from behind a hedge, and richly on joying his nefarious joke ! 

The district hero ilisciissed is one in which stone implements were fomieriy 
Aery abuuJant TJiey were chiefly found upon the shore, where they had 
washed otit of the prebiatoric deposits by the sea. It is now^ unfortiinotelyt 
diiiLrict over which one iiiuBt ioserilw Idi4ikkL To avoid poesiblo dLsappeintment 
one must say that- the cliancee of a vtfiitor Hndmg anything to reward his aearefa 
at the present time are %'ety romote^ 1 know of collectors who have lieard of what 
liiis formerly been found, and have gone down to seatchp and found nothing. Tlie 
black Hint iuiplementa were easily seon on the white sand, and the whole phuje ia 
now practically cleared, 

I think that valuable adentific results might ho obtained by orgauisjed spade 
work. If some necessary funds could he raised to start such an invastigatiou, it 
would be well worth wldle to make the attemptp 

There la one other goneml point on rim eoUecrion of prehistoric remania to 
wbleh I wish to refer. This m the extent to which coUoction, the primaiy aourcse 
of OUT in formation, is coloured by theory. If, for mstauce, we find broiu&e in a 
Ti>und Ijarrow we accept it as contemporary, as a mAtber of course. If we found 
the same things under the same circumstaucea, in a lodig borrow^ we ehotild say it bad 
been eubsequenriy introduced* It is an act of cautioti to require stronger evidence in 
the ca&o of things wMcli are not generally acceptod than in the eoee of thdoe things 
tlmtmne familiarly known. But it b a caution which may be pushed too Ear. I^tua 
take the case of the West Kennet type of pottery, already mentioned. ?fow sueh 
a biji^hly developed tecJuiiquo and ornamentation cannot poBsibly cover a prolonged 
peri^jd of Utm, Pitt-Kivera, tTusting his own observation, concluded that ib was a 
round barrow type, and that it had been subsequently introduced into the 
Barrow of Wcfft KennoU But the view which may be consiilered. to he the 
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orthodos uue is ihiitit isa long barrow tjrpe, and tbat Htt*Kivora was mistaken. 
BuL suppose wo take both obssTraticinfl a£ oonect, and do not try to explain eitlier 
of them away by pm-conceived tbeory ? Thea the Long Barrows and the Kouad 
Barrows are found to be, in some ca.*so3 at least, cuntomponuy with each other, as 
held by so high an authority ns Mr. J, B. Mortimor. 

To a large extent it is one theory Imngiug upon another, and it is difficult to 
know which U> take as the more trustworthy. This is a point which I am bringing 
up for a special putpoee, to which 1 sliall refer later. 


Tub Difhcuitt os Ousshtisg Sujiface Pqjds. 

In his work on The AiicieiU Stem Tm^ementt of Great MritaiH, Sir Jolm 
Evans used the term Surface i«riod as aynojiymous with the .N^^eolithio age. I 
think that it would conduce to greater precision of thought if this term were used 
more generally, and in a somewhat wider seuse. 

There con tw do doubt that the stone iniplcmcnts which we Jind upon the 
surface, and usually class together os Neolithic, cover a veiy considerable period 
of time, Tlie barrows of tlio Bronae age yield stone miplemcnts in contemjjoraiy 
association with bronze. If these stone implements were found upon the surface 
we should, as a matter of oourae* consider them to be Neolithic, Indeed, there is 
little necessity to enlarge upon this fact, as it is fully admitted. No one will call 
in question the troth of ihs atatement Uiat Urge nuiubets of the Surface stone 
imidcnicntH which wo classify as Neoliiliio must in reality belong to the Bronze 
age. Further than this, it is equally certain, although perhaps not so genemlly 
insisted upon, that many waifto chips and rudely worked Hints are nothin-' 
more than tlie product of the flint knapping which has been carried on for 
various purpoees during the progress of historical times. On the ot liftr 
hand, some of our surface stone impluments belong, in all probability, to the 
FOlseolitliic age. 

This being so, it would he more aciontilio to classify our surface finds tngftthflr 
as a SurCaoe aerdea, winch they ore, rutlier than os Neolithic, which muny of them 
jiro not. We do not yet know with any degroo of cartainty what the distinctive 
features belonging to the Neolithic aeries may be, nor do wo really know if 
any such distinctive features eiiat. Various poinia have been noted in (he 
investigation of tbe barrows, by which it lias beau conoluded that the 
perforated stone axe-liaiamerB, and possibly also the barbed artow-pulQ^ jii flim 
are exclusively of the Early Bromo age. But this, even if trustworthy, docs 
not take ua very far. 

The widespread classing of objects os Neolithic, many of which are not 
Neolithic, is calculated to bUnd ua to evidonoa which might otherwise be appaienh 
If wo ruled out the surface finds from definitely taking their place in the 
Neolithic sonea, and classed them aa Surface (which might or might not !;« 
Neolithic}^ it is true that there would not ho much left which could daim the 
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mora definite title. Thb, hovtever, iu Rowing m cleady Imw we stand in the 
niAiter^ \^ould not be any ted. tas^ to our scieneo. 

We ore badly in need of aome eatisfactory metliod of defining the mlative ages 
of our Surface aeries* Mimy wqrkera clam tlio ruder as earlier than tliose 
which are more syiiitnetrical and bettor finiehecl But thm luothod^ eapecdaUy 
where it entails the selection ol tlie ruder mdividuahi of the same local gronji^ does 
not appall to me as a satisfactory one. Even where the rude romisare dietinotly 
groupcil togetherp their rudeness may well be due to some other causa than agep as, for 
examplCp to the special abundance of raw matermh or to Uie particular industry for 
which they were used not requiring anything better. Or if due to age^ the rudeness 
may be due to the age being a late oue* rather than an early one. lu life'pt the finest 
Hint-working is early ; after the increased development of matal-workiiig rendered 
the flint tools less iraportsnlp their workmanship degenerated and heeatne ruder. 
The saine thing probably liap^^nud ia Enrope. 

At the eame timop 1 fully believe that much may be done by a cat'eliil 
comjiarison of the manner in which rarione types are grou|)Cd together in the Geld, 
and also by the study of reworked implements- I have myself been ongagcil for 
some years past in the investigatioii of the surface implements of a district which 
presents highly suggestive fe^iturea iu the msfiiier tu wliicb they are grouiied in 
the field, but it ia not- my purpose to bring this evidonca forward here- 

The late Mr. J. Allen Brown, iu a paper brought Ijeforc the Autliropologiaal 
Institute m 1802,^ endeavoured to maintain that the rinJct forms of the South 
Downs wore Mesolithic. More recently, Mofisieur Ap Kutot hag defined as Ht^nusion 
a series of rude farm$ which bo believes ia bo pte-NooUthic. Some examples of 
these may be seen iu the Britkh Museum, The forms are probably fandUiir to 
mc^t field workers* anti are found in tins country as well ae on the Continent* 

In condderiug mde forms one muiSt always romaiabor that flint chipping, for 
various purposesp has been going on extensively throughout historic times, while 
besides this deliberate working of flint, flinte have been broken on a largo eeslo 
artificially, bat acciden tally, in the course of hoeing, ploughing^ and other 
agricultural operations. There can scarcely be a doubt that we are accumuJatmg 
large numbers of lioth of these groups in our cabinets under the latjcl of Neolithic, 
andp if sve take lacre rudeness n$ a test of age, we may well be led into placing 
them still earlier in the prehistoric suooeasion, 

Tij£ Evtdxkces of Bajirows. 

Iu the eviJenees obtained from barrows we arc saved from much of iho 
nneertainty which attaches to suidace finda. At the aame time it is always highly 
desirable to supplement tliuL It b a somewhat unknown quantity how far the 
funeral furniture may faithfully and adequately represent the common Instnimciita 

■ J. A. Brown '* Oa thcf Continuity of the PklMlithic imd Ncolitluc Beriod^t'^ ^oani. 
rot, ami, ISlJS, p, €U. 
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of daily life. Tliore ia also the frsqaetit poverty in funeral furniture which 
mahes the compKi-iaun of one aite with another a matter of great difficulty. It 
is very mueb to the credit of atchu^logy that in apite uf these limitKliona aud 
difficulties a lai^ pert of the solid infonnation we now possess has been gleaned 
in this field. 


The Vaeuk of Gbot^ical ETroE.scE. 

In spite of all the work which has been done in the inveatigatiou of Uiutowa 
and acptilcbral antiquities; in spite of the useful and valuable meulla which are 
obteinuble from the comparative study of the grouping and distribution of aurface 
fiiids in the fieldj there is yet another Hphrie of research which boa not hitherto, 
except in tlie cose of the PoliBolitliic period, received the share of attention which 
it deenrves. There is a eiiuplicity and directneae in tlic geologica) evidence of 
atrstigraphical succession which is not abored by either of the methcHls previously 
rafeiTcd to. 

Wo have seen, in discuosing tnothods of collection, how in the investigation 
of tho Irurrows one theory hangs upon another, how obeervations even are oetoured 
by the theory that may be favoured. 

[t was the straligraphicai evidence of the peat boga wliieli enabled the Danish 
and Swedish orcharologiste firat to cetabllslt a dclmite atieccssion of prohtatoric 
cnlture-atogca Uaoud tipon sound adejitific principles. Yet, if we turn to-day to 
any gencinl discussion upon tho classification of tlie surface series, we seldom And 
that stratigraplucnl evidence takes a prominent place. 

This class of evidence has, of course, its qnidal limitations. It is only in 
favoured localities that it is avaiJahIc. Yet, in my opinion, it would be as 
well wortli wliili) to imdertake systematic investigaiion by means of spade work 
upon these lines, os in the case of sepidchiai antiquities or on the aites of camps. 

Tub CtASEHFiCATios OF Tira Phejiistobic Auks. 

Dll more than one previous occasion I have sdvucated the deaimbilily of 
adapting the sequence date system, which has been used with ouch lemarkahle 
aiiccesa by Professor Flindcra Petrie in Egypt, to the prehistoric succession of 
Western Europe.' 

In making this euggaation it will be fully understood that it does not 
entail starting a revolutionary scheme of now periods with new The 

clossificatioas used by diBerent authorities at the preaent time vary slightly in 
nomenclatuxo and in minor details, but in their brood outlines they^are all 
essentially in agreement. 1 take tlieae broa*! outlines as they stand, becauBe I 
believe ihem to he as correct as the present state of our science can make them. 
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1 Gunply odvocafce ilie adoption of the newer fie^ucince date eystem os a sabeidUi^ 
DieauB of expteesiug the fact^, and aa a convenient and practical method of 
tabulating reetUta. 

But although, in chhi sen^e anbaidiaxy, 1 believe that its adoption would result 
in important and rapid advances being made. It is a Bvatem which gives precision 
of definition where prctaBion is obtainable, wliile, on i!ie other hand, it csn cxpresa 
udth equal terseness and clearness the [ndefinitcness of our infonuation where 
prcdaion is anattaiaable. It expresses to a One degree of exactitude the best 
result that tJic evidence enables us to obtain. It never misleads. 

The conviction has been growing vipou me that os we tiannot in practice 
confine arctueulugical discoveries within tlie lioiita of fixed periods, it is a mistake 
to attempt to do so in theory. An ever increasing voluiuo of rliscoveriea lias to be 
referred to conveniently indefinite transition epochs. It has struck me, as I have 
no doubt tliat it lute struck others, that tlie difficulties of clastefication increase 
with Ifie riL-hnesa of the materiiil. An extensive series of Tomnins covering a wide 
periml of time cannot aatisfaetcirily be grouped into fixed periods without greatly 
increasing the number of thesa periods and reducing tiio eucceseive difiTerencea 
between them aliaost to vaniahing point. It constantly happens that stations 
which have long been thought to belong to the pure Stone age, and are undoubtedly 
earlier than the true Bron/je age, have sooner or later yielded bronze of local 
manufacture. Some claas these in a traneitioa epoch, but not in frequently they 
are tiwtififerred freim the Stone age to the Brauae age, and thus the reality of the 
succcashm between earlier and later stations becomes confused. 

I'lie iuipoffiibility of fitting observed facts into lie theoretically fixed culture- 
stages has led to the unhappy expression of "overlap" Isitween the perioda. If 
two Biicceastvo culture stages really "overlap" each other, it ia the apparent 
succession that is iUnsory t the two atipposcd stagoe must actually be conteinporory 
in BO far OB they ** overlap.'’ 

Aa a af fact our prohieloHo remains do not belong to a succession of 

more or less fixed periods, witli "overlaps” between them. Or, at IcbsI, this i» 
a confusing and unscientifio way of expresdng their relations. That which we 
ate dealing with is a devdopmeDtal succc^on,aud that which we wont U a syatem 
whicli shall express this. 

Tlie sequence date system, as shown on tlio accompanying table, would take 
certain prominent phases in the prehistoric developmentiil eticceaaion. It would 
give to these a aeries of arbitrary numbers, at intervaJa of n decade apart, and 
these would form the outline of the sequence date scale. The successive decades 
would not profess to represent equal time values, but a certain approximation to 
equal atlvances in the development of culture. 

Thiij system can be followed out, if neceflaaiy, to decimal places, and is tlius 
infinitely elastic at every point. It avoids the need of intermediate periods, which 
we shall otherwise see springing up, in over increasing quantity as time goes 
on. 
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Its cbief dmwtiAck is that the; maiti ontluiea of a fi«i|ueiice date ecalej when 
once defined, can never t« altered. But a^ it ia mfluitely clastic at every point 
thu is uoL likely to prove a very serious incouvcuLeiice. Tlio scale given now is 
the satue os that which I origin ally proposed in 19Q2, The only modification, made 
here is the addlUon of iuteiicr numcrala iu hrackets' to separate the larger groups 
of periods. These begin at the top of the scale at 10 for the camineucemeiib of 
historical times in this country, and work backwards through the Falreolitbic period. 

It may [isrbaps Iw thought that it would be simpler to elirninate the bmekets 
and read simply 730 or 950, or whatever it might lie, instead of [7]30, [9]60. But 
this would not cortfcUy eicpress the relations. The scales for the FaheoUthic 
period, for the lieceiit Ihrehistoric group, and for anything tliat may be needed 
between these two, are respectively independent of each other. Eodi scale, when 
first established, begins conventionally at 30, iu order to leave simioe for future 
discoveries. TJwse future discoveries may fill up more decades in one scale tlian 
in another. One scale may need to kio enn-ied to 120 or 130, wliile another may 
stop ftt BO. The time, defined os [8], between the Pabeolitldc aud Recent periods 
is still largely an unknown quantity—an hiutus In our knowledge. The wliole 
scale must, tlierafore, be left elastic at its middle parts as well as at tlie hcgiunitig 
ftud the end. Further, mnny of tlie decades will probably always leuiain silent. 
Thus to read straight through from beginning to end in htintlreds would not bo correct. 

In starting the Scqneiicu Hate scale 1 Lavu not uscil the new'er and more 
highly elabomUnl ay stem of ,l>r. lloutelins.® The same facta are represented, but for 
nituiy reoiiofiB it Siijnied more convenient to retain the more time-lionourod fiystem 
fls the essential iwiais of the scale- The equivalents in the system of Dr. Monieliua 
ore given in the last column. 

For the sake of uniformity tiie Palieolithic scale is likewise given in the table, 
Imt, as this does not concern «s here, it will not bo considered in detail. The 
details of the later part of the scale ore worked, out solely with a view to eluci- 
duting the ago of the prehistoric lemaitis of Eastern Essex. 

In fixing the jiriiicipal “dfltefi" of the scale the first atchfcological unit con¬ 
sidered is the axe. In dealing with this part of the bcuIc it is nuaecesaary to 
leiwat the first uumettil- It is understood that it is [9] in every instance. The 
ilefiuidou of the main iMunla in this jjiart of the scale U aa follows:— 

s.d. 50, Proportion of metal axes lo those of atoiie, 1 :100. Tlwj metal 
axes are all of the primitive iLnb type, uauidly of copper. The metal 
is shown to have liecn of local manufaeture in Europe from the 
discovery at Robeulkuusen, which is, if nnythiug, earlier tlion this 
(possibly 8.d 48 or -19), of the moulds for casting and the cmciblea 
with the romoitis of the melted metal still in Ihem. 

* It in perha^w neuter, nud inor« eonvenienl for some joirpoiee, la septwato the fint uiteger 
nnincntl from thosa tlwl eucuMd it, by a dvcitital point, nikhtir th,in by btwkeK 

* 0, Monteliun, ”Tli« Chrouology nf th* Itrituli Broum Age,” Ateh<x<ilog!9i vot. Ixi, 
190S, It 97. 
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9.(1. 60, IVoportton of motul a^e® to those of sk>iie» 50 : 100* Th^ metal 
axes eontinxie to be of the primitive flat or Ranged typee, and 
some of them were probably still Diade of pure copperp although tlie 
majority are of bronze. 

ad. 70. The central line of the Later Uronze age. with its axes of the 
Avinged and flocketed types. Stoue hae row prwctiCfiHy gone out of 
use for the purposes of the axe.* 

Ou reaching the stages of Hollatatt and La Tfene the scale is of less praciical 
volue^ fi 3 it is then possible to defiue actual dates with a fair appruxiiJiatioti to 
accuracy. In fact, the progress of diiwvery rekting to these periods upon the 
Continant has perhaps already outstripped the Bequcnce date ^temn But the 
point s.dL 90 may be taken as approiunfttoLy equlvnkiit to about 200 B.c.p and 
a.d. 80 to about 500 BS. In the case of objects which cannot be more precisely 
datedi it in ay be useful to define their relative age on this bmlB. 

With regard to tlia earlier part of the scale, it is scarcely possible aa yet to 
give a precise defitulioi) to anything earlier thuti ezl 50. lu view of the fact, that 
in order to seenre an eflicictit a precise dofitulion^ when once made, ehould 

never be altered, I feel it to be wiser to make no such defiiiitlon at present* 
further research in the Sw'ks lake dwellings which arc considered to belong to 
the Tardenoisieu stagCp or a further examinatioii of our own recent geological 
deposits, may elucidate the matter in the futuiCi 

There can be no doubt that metal axes, of copper at least, if mi of bronze^ 
were cast in Europe long before s.d, 50, while oruaments of copper ‘would probably 
be cat and liammered very much earlier stUL If one were to space out 
the decodes upon a scale uquivalout to that already fixed, 1 very much question 
if a pure Neolithic age can have existed after alioul &.d, 30. Whether such a 
strictly pure tfeoUthio culture stage has ever existed in Europe may indeed 
be open to some doubt Tlie faL-t tliat an (^ccAsioual rare piece of metal ia foxind at 
staiiionfl which would otherwise be considered pure Stone ago, must slmke our 
faith in negative evidence elfiewdierOp Hie absence of the discovery of metal from 
stations, which are otlierwisc similar to those that possess it, ma}* be purely 
aceidental* 

In all this w^ork we aea the advantage of a sequence date scale over a fixed 
idea of metal or no-metal. 

It may not be out of place here to considei: briefiy the comparative conditions 
in Egypt. No pure Neolithic culture has yet been dkcovered in that country. In 
the earliest preliktorie times yet defined, ad. 31 of Flinders Petrie's Egyptian 
scale, copper ormments were already in use. This may have been about 7000 

^ It AppwB to ice tbiU. Pr. MonteLluv the atareity of itoue iwplfr- 

m^tM frxmi ittgeAof tto ag& (.-ln:A£F.i^iWf voL Ixip £ !&> I beli^v^ tliat bUiue 

im^kronit* tar* hwu fnqueutly oi-vrlookMl ni yf Wirowi, ute, whiErc thfty wcfv. 
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or e^irlior. Ai the ciinnueneemeiit of bmtorio iitnea, lietween 4000 and 5000 bj:,, 
copper was in common use for the making of ehiselaand other impleraenm. Bnn:i^« 
first camo into geneml use in tUo XVIflth dyimsty* at atKsiit 1700 jlq., while iron 
in its turn siipereeded bronze in ihe XXV'Ith dytmaty at about 600 it,a 

We hav 0 ^ then, in Eg)'pt on early culture periods etretching hnck to nn 
iuJefinite and nnkuowiL antiquity from about 4500 or 5000 na Daring this time 
Bton© was the material in eoaiTuon use for the making of implementa and weapons* 
The use of copper wa^, however^ gradually bcmg dovcrlopod throughout tliia period, 
evon from its very beginning, ho far as this has yet been trueedp Moat> if not 
all, of tills early metal working was, liowever^ done by cutting sod hammeriug, and 
not by any process of true inetHlluigy. TJiog^ the state of mctaJ working in Egj'pt 
in 5000 B,a was actually kss advanced tliuu in the epoch oE Kobenhaueon in w est- 
ceuiral Europe. This ta a fact of very' gr^^at importance, for unless we assiiiue tliat 
metJillutgy w as practised in Eiiro|}o for tnauy thou^onda of yeaiB before it was 
known ill P^pt it practically destroys till extravagant claims for the remoteness 
of the Xeolithie age in Europe or m tins c^Junt^y^ 

One cannot expect the corresponding anch^Iegioal stages m Europe and in 
Egypt to aynchronixe precisely. I am not atruliiing the evidence so far os that* I 
merely mean that aa the metallurgy^ of the epoch of Robenbauaen is higher than 
in Egypt at the date 5000 RO., it U unreasonable bo put back the epoch of 
Robcuhnujscii in Europe to an antiquity of 10^000 or 15,000 b»cl 

If this be sound, it must uiidoubtedly reflect upon the PaleaDlithic age* which 
cannot be so remote as it is aometimes claimed to be. 

Tliat oomc approximation of the dates in Euro]ie and in Egypt may reasonably 
be surmised la coniinued by tire datea of the Bronze ago m the two areas. In 
Ejo'pt, the Bronze ago (or the nearest cquivdeiit to the Brouj^e age) eommeticed 
al 3 out 1700 KC., and closed in 600 n.c. These dates agree fairly well with the 
corresponding stages in Europe. The dates suggested by MonUdius for the earlier 
stages are probably, in my opiuiouH £ui undorestiuiate for wesb^oentral Europe or 
Britain. I think they should come ni^arer lo, or even slightly exceed, the 
ootreapondiug stages in Egj pL 

It b usual to compare the datc» of the fully developed Bronze and Iron ages 
in Europe with tlio first mre pieces ot bronze or iron known from ^vpL This is 
an unfair comparlsoiL Bronze was certatuly known in Europe, as it was in Egypt 
long before it came into goncrol use^ The- same waa piobably the case with irou^* 
The carlieet piece of brons!^ in Egypt is a tod found at M&dftm. and believed 
to data from 8701) ao. It is probable tbit the more atlvaneeil Isronze workemof 
Roben hausen were earlier than thiH. So on this standard of the earliest use of the 
metal, it is poBsible tlmt Europe may have tlie advaulage. 

1 this jjflpyr read an important dLM»vm' be^riiigou tkvt palat hM bwlj muda in 

Egypt- Me«av. CSr* A- Wainwrijjlit Mtid luv* fouad ntuUlnpomry iron beads lU th* 

grave, of prc£^yiiadt.iL^ Egy|;iti»a ilnted by tliA pc^ttety to about ad- 00-03. See a prebinmAry 
nute by Mr. G. A- Wiinwright in lOIb.lOtX 
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The poiat that 1 want to make particularly clear is that although Eviroyie may 
liave Mitne alight advantage, I do not think we can imke the nd'vnntage an 
enoctnotts one, I think we can take the Egyptian cbtea ns a guide, to a certain 
degree, and as a check to apecnlation. 

Tlic epoch of Rot Jen hausen is almost imivetsnlly taken as typical of the 
“Neolithic” age. I must, therefore, take it os one of the priucipnl ymiuts of 
dejiarttiro in endeavouring to estimate the age of the prehistoric remains of 
Eastern Essex. These remains themselves are intimately aasociatetl with striking 
events in the recent geological histoiy of our eountry. There is also the discovery, 
presently to be diseuased, of n prehistoric skeleton in a remarkable state of 
preservation; so tliat anything like a reasonable approximation to their probable 
ilatc is a matter which opens u].* many points of very great interest It is for this 
reaann that I tieve entered somewhat fully into the forcgotiig disciissiou. 

It is enstomary to aappose that the Neolithic age was of ver}' long duration. 
This idea is aupported hy the enormous numbers of surface atone iinplemonts which 
are atrewu over the country. In deference to this view, a wide apace Is left below 
the first definitely fixed point taken nearly on a line ivith the station of 
Itobciihansen Tlio upiynence date system conventionally liegins at 30, in order to 
leave room for future fliscoveries of curlier stages. In this case two more decades 
are allowed before fixing the line of " cue per cent of bronise axes " at is<L 50. 

I liAve takoti thin oourae. aa it meuierl to me the wisest one to adopt, in order 
to leave abundant space for future discoveries. At the same time 1 do nut know 
that the infereuce regarding the length of the Neolithic age, founded upon the 
abundance of the surface stone unplemeuts, is of much value. It is hardly logical 
to infer the length of a period (roiii^ the abimdauee of certain reinains, when u 
great number at least of these icuiains do iiot belong to that y^riod nt all, but to 
earlier and Inter stogca. 

Upon the contineut of Europe v'arioua stages, such us the Asiylien, the 
Campignicn, and tlie Tsrdenoisieu, have been suggested hy various authors to come 
in between the hfiigdaljlnimi and the Eobenhausien epochs. These suggested 
stoges are scarcely above the sphere of controversy; tliis bmneh of titu subject is at- 
present very obscure, 

AUhougb (dedvml) Paheolitlite implUTuentB come into close pruximity with the 
Surface Series in the superficial deptisits of Eiistem Essex. 1 have not found uny 
iniggestion of u transition between them. 


The Eecslnt Geology or Kasteri!? E-<aT:y 

In order to make dear the circuiustauces under which the prehistoric remains 
of Enstorn Essex liave lieen found, it will be well to gi ve a brief description of the 
superficial geolpgy of this pjirt of England, and of other similar aitnatioiis round 
our coBstB. In several successive comninnications made to the Essex Field Club. I 
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il^4lt wiUi varloua IodgJ detaile of Lb^ftse sinjerfieinl d^sposits.^ Jn the present 
place I shall take a br£>ader linop and encleavotir to picture aoniething of the more 
recent geographical changes of our country, ns these particnlarly aRocted the 
coaditionB of life of pnehistoric man. 

In its physica] features the district of Eastern E^ex has been fomed out of a 
slightly undulating plateau, which has a gentle iuclinatiou towards the sea. This 
area ia occupied chiehy by JjuntJon clayp although several outliers of the Crag 
formation are found ujKm its northern borckrSh Its average elevatiou is about 
one humlred feet above the aea level: being rather lesa near the coast and rising 
slightly LtLland. 

Upon this plateau there ana irrognlar patches and pockets of drift gravel, 
souietunes ceutainiiig the tctuaius of Pkietocene n i iiinn i a lia and Palaeolithic 
iuiplemeuta The eurfocc of the plateau is deeply trenched by a aeries of river 
vallcp, which are later than the Palaeolithic gravels, and liave no present eon neeti on 
’With them. 

Tliese valleys, iu couformity with the whole valley syaiem of tlie south of 
KugLoudH were originally out Car tri5low the present level of the sea. At the time 
of their excavation tho land stood at least 100 feet higher tlian it stands to-day* and 
possibly mncli morn tium this. Indeed, it is not unlikely that the shore line, at 
this date* may have appivjxunated to the lOO-fa thorn coutour beneath the aeo. Upon 
the floor of these valleys there are a series of low-level xmush and other deposits, 
sometimes with associated peats and buried forest growthf^ Tlie earliest of these 
loT.v-level deiKisits date from the age of the tuamiuotb^ and belong to the eloamg 
pliase of tho Piefetocene period in tJiis country* These deposita are traceable Jit a 
little above low-waEer mark on the alioi'e near Walton-on-Naze and Ulncton-tm-ScOv® 
The former exposure has not, I bolieve. Ivcen seen for mauy ycarsn The latter is 
still to be seen fOid yields flint implements of somewdiat uncertain age and 
athuities in association with I^l€ph<i^ The etratigtaphical pemtiou of 

these implerneutfl^ however, fixes thorn in the scale hetwticu the Vjroad limits of 
s.d. [7]9()| and a theoretical value of 

Tlx^ Tjite Ideistoceno peats ore of some importance in our present cnfiuiry, 
as tare must bo exercised to sepamre them frem those whicJi are of a later 
It is, ho wove r» the later aerieis which more immediately coucemfl ua 

' m iJie RilfffoHthic Bind Nisolithic Implem&iita of Eoat Esmx* EaiunauU 

voL x\d, pp, 4$-al, PI *^Oii tlie Crjrrelatioii of the Prehi^Eoric Floor ut 

Hnllbridge i¥lth Suuilar iletU Elsewhere^ voL xvi, 1011, p, SB& ; com]»ire elL^ Notra on 
tbo Palpeolithie Miii XoDlltliic ImplemeatJ of Eiwt J/fHi, 1007. 80. 

* S. H* Warren, iwer A^af^reifwf. voL xvii 18Ut V* Rtimidiii of th* Pleiatoceuo 

mjiimnalia have been recorded from below the prtMaboric alluvial depodta in n great itiany 
locaHtii^ too aumeioM for aei^nile mention. 

=* A ganeml Hccount of tbew bftla* yfith rtlemnoe^ will be found in the nieuioin oE ihx 
GeologiCfU Stirvey oft the Ctdcheater District, atid on t.Lo Eastern End of Ea&ex. Sae aJap 
H. Slojjcn aftil W. It- Daliost “Jfotes on the Grologj' and ArduBolog;)" of tho di^tnet of 
Walton-on-Naxe and 

^ 11. Waireut t^uarf. voL kvih 1011- /Vicwppd^f, jt xcLi. 
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After this valley syatem waa Lrc^cshedp dtxrinff an epoeli of elevation, 
aubmergen^e set in^ tmd tho lower reaches of the valleys were invaded hy the sea* 
This {submergence did not take plaoe suddenly to ita full extent* There were 
intemiitteut pauses in its operation* suffident to allow of the formation of a 
aucceaeion of peat hcds, intercalated between the tidal These earlier peats^ 

ropre^^nting a anceession of buried surfaces, exist only below the praeaut levd of 
low watcr^ and ore tonsec|iiently older than that which is coxusnonly Been on the 
shoiv above that Una. In conscqueuco of their low position, they ato only seen 
during the progress of deep artificial excavtitionia (such ae those of tho Barry 
Docks in Soutli Wales) w'hich arc t^Liried down far below the level of low water.^ 
We have no evidence to show at what period thb eubtoergienra coEuruenced, 
aa the record now lies lieneath perhaps 50 or 100 fathoms of water. But the 
date of its final stage can he approximately fisc*! by the prehistoric rcinAius 
which are found ujton the andenti surface which was thou carried 1>encaih 
tlie sea. In my opinion it is probable that this submergence is the foiindatioii 
of the legends of the Fabled I^ud of Lyoncssa 

It is upon the eubmeiged Biirfaoa, which 1 liavo pTOfioaed name the 
" Lyouesae ” surface tliat large numbers of prehistoric remuius have been found. 
It is to this tluit ihe iutemeutt to which reference lius already 1>een made^alBo 
belongs. The foUowing table gives the full suecesaion of the marsh depodts of 
Eastern Essex, ao far as these have yet been worked out:— 

I. Present salting surface: — 

A. Tidal silt, or ^rtiifriciifurtifl-clay with briq^uetage of Red-Hill typei, 
g. Feat, 

f. Buried prehistoric surface. 

j Grey morsli cky. 

<L L Rain wash. 

a Pleistocene brick-earth, with oocasional erratics and dmlved 
Utliic implemeuy [= the truil], 

L Layer of shattemi septuria. 

a. Grey tnarah clay with 'primig^niu$ {there are also peat beds 
on this horizon}.- 
DEL London day. 

It must^of course, be understood that these various depoaite are never all 
present at any one spot. The buried pieluatorie surface reata sqjnetimefl on 
pre-cxiating brick-earths or marsh deposits (c, d, semedmee on late ploistoceue 
peats or other deposits with romains of the EUBjnmoth and in certam localities 
upon lower tidal aUta comiag into the sueceosiou between b and e. 

The buried prehistoric surlaec is intimately associated with the peat (jh 
usually occurs distinctly beneath it. 

* A. StnUwD, JoKrn. QwL f aL Hi* 1000, p. 474. 

“ Thifr icupdrtftnt Kdt^ of pleutocecd dc^pcniti At Clacton on «xdud^ frera coniiideratioil 
liort. They eoaw into the iuecwhm below eJiq bed ol 
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That this surface v-as inhabited by prehistoric man, dovm to, and probably far 
lielow, low-water mark, is proved beyond a doubt by the piehistorio wmains now 
found upon it- Stone impiementa are gcnetTiUy distributed over this surface. 
They are sometunes scarce, aometinies coiioenlmtad in considerable tuimbera upon 
small areas. 2Tot infrequently the sites of hearths are found; sometimes there 
arc small pits about tbrec feet in diameter and about two feet in depth, the mtorior 
filled with wood charcoal, the edges showing much evidence of fire. I sugjjast that 
these may possibly have been used for burning pottery. I Imve found sevemt 
such on the buried prehistoric surface of East Essex, 

As 1 have previously pointcKl out, the arebiKologieal remains found upon this 
ancient surface possess a peculiar value for purposes of classibcatinii, because, 
in many aituatiotis, at least,tbey are confined within a compiirativaly narrow range 
of time. This surface being buried beneath tliick accumulations of tidal silt, the 
retuauiB upon it have been preserved from any sobiietjuent dislurbanee, or from the 
admixture of later objects. Tile whole surface, which covoin scores of miles 
beueatli the salting areas, remaiiiH to-day just os It was wlien abandoned by 
prehistoric t u*» The flint implements upon this surface are peat-stained from the 
percolation of water passing through the anperincambent beds. But it is 
remarkable that very few of tUetu show any sign of weathering ujioii their worked 
surfaces. They certainly have not lain for any considenible period of time in the 
then surface soil, but must have been buried under the overlying tieat very soon 
after they wore dropped by the men who used tlmnL Gun flints which cannot 
be many centuries old, frequently show far more surface weathering than these 
prehistoric implements. If ibese implemeata covered a prolonged period of time, 
wo should find lliat aonie would be greatly weathered, while those lost just before 
the subiueigence took place would be comparatively fresh. 

Tliere is also further evidence on this bead. The buried surface very 
commonly lire upon rainwash or uiorsli day belonging to au earlier part of the 
Becent period. And these earlier deposits tbemselvea not infrequently contain 
implementfl of polialied stone, forming an earlier series of prehistoric remmns. 
Oceastouolly the surface lies upon the bare country reck, and then it may 
include remains belonging to sn earlier stage. This is a posmble source of error 
that needs to be discoimbed. But as u general rule the remains upon the 
buried prehistoric surface may be taken to be confined within narrow bmita of 
time upon either side. 

In the foregoing description I have endeavoureil to show tliat there is one 
|>articuJar onoient surfsce, now buried beneath tiie tidal silts of the marshes, which 
is of very great importance from sn archBiological point of view. Tliis is fomid 
not only in East Eases, but also in lincolnshire, Dovonsbiio, Somciuetshiiv, and 
■elsewliere/ It is moat commoaly seen exposed between tide marim ou low-lying 
shores, where erosion of the mud flats is taking place. 

' I'm b geticnl KKOiint of ttiMf iluioveriei, with nelarencea to the litemure of the 
subject, eee S. U, Warreri, Emx iVatunifijil, voL xvi, lUl 1, |>. 2S0. 
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OtiT ptBhktorio wUE^egtorfi lived upon thi& nur/niiie at a time wheu the 
whole of the aoiitherii part of Britam atocwl at a Jiighcr le^'idi relatii'ely to the 
EMfa, LlujJj it ar^iiib tonJay, As aubiDorgeiice sat in, the firat ofTect waa that the 
Tivem begaii to lo^ the freedom of their flow into the aen* Tlieir waters were 
to MOtoe extent pondiiid ha^k, and tlie rosult was the formation of wido-sproad 
sw^anipg. Upon the&a swoinpy Burfat^ iha peat was romied whidi now 
iwmeilbtely overlies tlie buried prehiBtorie aurface. OeeafiionaUy piohJstorio 
remains, emiilar to those upon the surface Mow, ate found in the peat itself* 
Tliia shows UiHt the same tuen atUl continued to roam over the old surface, 
although it Iwid now l><>come too wet and swampy to aObrd a fuvour^ibte siiuation 
tor iNOrmmiotit aMle. Ah submergence proccedech these low-lying aims liecaiaie 
LiiVfuled by the sea itself, the evidence of which we find in the tidal bLUh with 
Lhoir M^i^irdficulfirm, mid other luarine orgnmeins. As I liiive already auggcfited, it 
secRiB to me not improliable tliat it wae than that man saw im "*Luud of 
Lyonesae"" overwhelmed by tho hungry aea. 

The geological condttious are, lio’wcver, compikaUKJ by the (akI tliat whero 
artihciul excavatione are C4irried bebw low-water mark, lower surfaces (reproaented 
by pHit bods) are encouiiteie^l. Tiiese are uudoubtedly older than the aurface 
whidh for the sake of lUatmctioii, I iiave ventured to namo the Lyonessc surface. 
The conditions are further CE>mplicated by the fact that there are also othci% older 
peals, dating froin the ago of the maiDiuothr which were unflerlymg the 
Lyuiieflse"' surface when uum wus living uimu it, but which might now lie very 
easily oonfuse<l with it. The dLagram, i^^ige l:i2, will lojike the generid lelatiou- 
sMp of thcHc variouB depnaiui ekun 

The next most valtmhle lied froni an arelifeolcgical point of view ia the 
rain wash {d in Uie table of strata). This contains prehistonc rmiiains wliieh 
present aome difTercnces from thoge found upon the buried pmhistorio Biirfsce 
which overlies it. The details of these dJJECbrences will be dealt with in Uie nesi 
aectiou of the 

This rainwjudi, ns iU naoio impliea, has been btouglii: down into tlio valleys by 
the waah of thy rain, and tlie gcucml surface drift of aiuiosphcrie ngeudes. It is 
spread out at the foot of the side-sk^pea of the vallejs, and jtassofi iat some distaneo 
beneath the buried prohlstoric Burface^ witli its assocktctl i^mL As might be 
oiiticipatedp it doea nut cxtreiid to the more central parts of tljc valleys, but seems to 
become replaced by the marsh clay {ti ol the tahle> Aii these two deposits appear 
to he in great part cmiteiupomry with each other they are bracketed togelber 
in the table of attain. 

Some further geological details relating to these depoBita Imvo heou given in 
the papers previoiisly refernd to^ but tliesc are not of any importance for the 
pturpuses of the present paper, go it is unnecessary to refer to them here. 
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Tiiic Kablseu Seriks ov lMri.s>rE!iiv ov EAiST£iiX Essex. 

These liolong te ll)e minwitsli depueil: marked d in the diograid and in the table 
of etra-to. It has already been remarked that white the imptetnentiferous strata 
ore often traceable over cotiaidara'ble areoe, tt la yet only at certain spots timt tlie 
impletnents aro found in any almrnjaiicc. These abundant sites arc dependent, not 
only upon the existence of the preliistoHc retuoms in the tleposils, but also 
very largely up>n ill* accidents which ehoaee to bring them to light at the 
present day. 

U[K>n some sites one may find tlic Earlier Series to lie exelusively repreBented, 
Tvpon otiier sites there may Ikj Iwth deposits with both series of reniains. Upon 
the ktlGT sites, where the two series have boon washed out of the deiwsits by 
mtnrnl causes, one has only their mineral oomlition ns » gtiide in fliatingiiishing 
the one from the other. This is, on the average, imleed in the vast majority of 
coses, n safe gnide. Tlmrv nre occasional instances, however, in which it might 
lead one astray. Further than tins, specimens ore sometimea found which have 
been upon the present surface sulticiently long to becorno weatboredi AVhen this 
is the cose, it ia tt Utile dilKcult to deoide to which of the twosciies Uicy should lie 
referred. This is n possible source of error to which it is well to draw attention. It 
is nn error which might afieci individual specimens, but would liecomo negligible 
when dealing with nv'erage*. 

MaUAal. —Tiie flint of which the implements are uiade np|tears to be 
exclusively of local origin, ilosl of it is the stained and altered ilint tliut can be 
obtained from the drift deposits of the district. Some of it woe obtained from the 
liesch of the sea, so It is probable that the soa-bourd, oven Jtc this time, wiis not 
many milea from its prei^iit position. Implements made of chert are occusionnlly 
found, but they are very rare. This also would l>e obtainable from the local drifts. 

Mxmrat When found in sifn in the rainwnsh, the implenionts are 

remarkably fresh, aiid but Uttlo altered in conditiou from what they were when 
originally made. They were certainly bnrietl in the deposit while quite freali. 
t^pon exposure to utincspherie {q^ncics tliey generally assume the familiar bliic- 
oiid'white mottled patination. Gun flints found side by side with tlmm under the 
same conditions assnme much the same alteration of the surface. 

Vorra. —Sinidl but rough flints, presenting a greater or lesser number of facets 
fmm which Hakes have been removed in an irregular manner, are ahuudimt. 
Occasionally jura] Id foceta are seen from which flak^ have been removed by a 
Bomewhut more regular method. I have not seen a long thin prismatie core, 
showing really good work, neitJier have I seen one worked from both ends. The 
scarcity of workable material is forcibly suggested. The cores Imve nsnally licen 
worked dovra to the last possible point of iifiefutness, many of them being only 
25 mm. in diameter, and but few of them being over 50 inm. Kot improlMibly 
some may have been worked tip to serve the purpose of nide impleniente, for aome 
temporaiy or " inake^sbif I " use. 
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iTfffo,*—In OUT just admiratioti or the leflutj* of fonu, and of the skill 
displayed, in the elabointiou of workmanahip of the rarer forms of stone impkniente, 
we are a little apt to lofi,e sight of the practical value of the ahuple tiake in 
prehistoric tiines, Tlio situple Hake was the standard cutting instrument of 
prehistoric man. We are soraelimcs apt to think too much of secondory vrork. 
^Vhen the inatrument was reriuircd for ciittitigi the et'condary w'ork, where this is 
presont, not infreiiiiently forms the back of tiie blade, not the cutting edge. If the 
worker sms sufficiently skilful to oliUin his edge at llie primary blow, aueh an 
edge is far keener than anything that can be produced by secondary cliipptiig. It 
ihorefore appears to me that the ilakea, which were originally such paramount 
iinpoTtantaj. are a I Way b worth careful oonsidoralion. The flakes of tlie Ikirlifir Series 
of Euflt lissexare mostly small, few of theni being more than 50 lum. in lengtii, and 
many of them arc less than liaU this amount A considerable number are Tathet 
thick, and triangular ill section, but" flat" flakes are also abundant. The Jiakea 
are distinctly hotter than one would have antieijiated from an oxaniiimtioa of the 
covea. Some of the beet flakes may have Ijeeu made elsewhere; but tho feature 
cited may be due to the cores having been worked down very far, long 
after tl ie beat resulta could be obtai ned fro to Lhem. Still, really good work ia 
sraitce; tiiin ilukcs with p^irollcl rncets on the outer face and keen straight side- 
edges Iming nearly or quite as rare as arrow-points, The cones of percussion are 
not generally very proiionuced, 

Ftakiuft —^By the flaking angle ! mean the angle at which the core woe 
worked. That is to say, the angle made between the upper striking plane and the 
side face from which the flakes wore iiemg reuiaved. This angle may be measured 
either on the cores, or on the flakes where these retain a portion of the atriking 
plane. By far the greater nuiulier of the flakes that wo are dealing with here do not 
present this feature, still there are some tliat do, so that taking the flakes and cores 
together, a considemblo number of measurements have been taken. These angles 
vary considerably, the lowest being SS^, and the highest 90® the average being 
aljcut 74”. This is about the natural angle of flbt flaking, which likewise varies 
conaiderably accoidiog to cireumstanoes. By the natural angle in this sense I 
mean the angle at which flint will flake the most ensilyj It ia always difHcult to 
work at the higher angles, but undoubtedly it is only at the higher angles that the 
best work can be done, Tins matter wilt be further illustmtad when describing the 
later serieis. 

^i'iTreprrs,—These instruments also are small, the greater nunflwr being from 
25 to 40 Him. in diameter. The familmr short horae-shoe type is abundam, although 
unusually small, hut the scraiwre of this serioa are chiefly charaetorLsetl by the preva- 
leaco of small side scraper a. Tlieac are worked to a curved edge along one side of 
the flake, instead of round the end. Tliere is no uniformity in the choice of the 
edge. Sotuetiinea loth edges are used, and DccasiQuully both edges and the end, 
when they loas to a differeiii tyiie. There is a strong tendency to carry the 
chipping round to the end of the flake m an involute cune. when tliey approach 
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the ojater-abdl typt They rarely measure more than 33x26 mm* ElUptieal, 
straight-edged, and angnkr wrapera also occur. Tlie 1 attor have twoedgewheveUed 
by chipping (one, if not both, of which is uaually a straight edge) meeting at a 
well-defined angle, or blunt point. Some of the soiapers an* of truly pygmy 
dimensions. One beautiful Uitle iuatniment iu my collection measures only 
IS X 16 mill,, and is neatly wflrked to a bevelled edge all roimil ita periphery. 
There are otliera marc or lese sitiUlar to this. (l^late , Figs. 3 3—26.) 

ffnAimi scraper sertM.—There are few. if any, examples Uiat can safely be 
classed as huUow.8craperis. Even flakes witli small notches in theit edges are very* 
rare. It is always a matter of very great difficulty to diatinguiah genuine hollow- 
scrapers and notched tlakea from those whioh have acciuircd these foms by 
accident, 

Trimmeil Jtake yroHp,—Flakes with trimmed edges, or with their ends or edges 
worn away or emoothed by use. aro found here, as on all prehistoric sites, but there 
is little that CflUa for special mentioa. One tluke in my collection bis a minutely 
Bonated edge with about twenty-eight teeth to 25 mm. The chips prcxluoiug these 
serrations arc all removed fcim the inner face. It is a tliiek lidj^pd flake, of 
triangular section, and measures 50 x 24 x 14 mm. in length, brsMlth and thickness. 
It is far too thick to be of the slightest use as a tsaw. 

Knife In this series 1 iadude the Ulu form,' the long curved and 

lineate knives, the so-calJed dagger type, and the smaller ovate and lanceolate 
Lnstrumeute which iuom or less rceemblo arrow-pointe- I liave little iuromation 
BC present with tvJganl to this terica One or two eiamplos in my collection 
doeely resemble tbe smaU rude rhomboidal form, to wliich reference wiU be jumIu 

in dealing with the later aeries of implements. 

Judging by the mialofgf of incKlem savages, the typical spear- 

point is a pointed flake, eitlmr without eecomlory chipping or with only so much as 
may be needed to produce the TC^iuired form. The grester the skill with which 
the flake is struck oSf, the less secondary walking is necessary. It ia imposaible 
to draw a hard and fast line lietwecn flakes that were cutting iusiruineute. and 
those that were spear-points. As a matter of fact, bowever, this is eqimUy so in 
Uw cose of the more clabomtely wrought examples, many of which were used a- 
knives in short handles, and not as spear- or arrow-pointa. 

All that one can do to arrive at a reasonable judgweni iu aueb cases is to 
gat together as large a group of similar forms as possible, and endeavour to 
discover the central idea that the workers had in mind. I have tome, but not veiy* 
many, that could come into the class of Hake spear-pointe among the remains we 
ire now considering. There is one very typical example measuring 64 x IS x S mm, 
Itia made from a ridged flake, slightly retouched on one aide ol the point, whila the 

1 O, T. Maaop, -Jfiiiwif of thr ImtitHtion for 1!*00! ibsfxhrt of the r,S. 

K^uona]: Mueeum, p 4n. ,. , c> . 

‘ * C. C, Abbott, “ Roport of the Dalled Stetea G«ogniplii«l Sun eya n wt of the One 

lltitHiredtb Moriilifiu,’' voL vil, .f«A*evisyy, 1879, p. a&. 
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buHo lA cliif»(ied into n proDouncetl Ung. Tlie etlffw of ttiie «ro too obtnoo tomako & 
Uiioriil ontting^ ibntnimonc, bnt as u si>e«r-paint it is adinimblo. (Fkte XIV, Fig. 9.) 

iTHMif —I think there ia no doubt that a lai^ge tinniher of surfIo Hakes 

were used to serve thu piiipfiao of arrow-points. Such forms which appear suited 
to this purpose me not abundant in the Burly Series of East Essex. Next to thof in 
conic flakes witii just RuHiciejit uiodification of tlic edges to pi'oduoa tbe required 
farm, but witlioiit any surface Hating. These are fairly abuiniaiit. Tlioy are 
usually triangnlar in shape, about 30 mri!. long. 20 miti. wide at tlie linse, «uii 
4 tuHi. or leas In tliickiiees. They of oourae vary in relative proportions and sise. 
blit tbe nteasiirement given !« a oomiiion average. The Hccouikry work is often 
oonfinod to a few small cJiips on one aide of the {loint. Tlie diagram, 
I'ig, 1, illuatratCB the Idea of a thin splinter of flint brought to a 
jioint by chipping aiotig tbe dotted line. Nearly associated with 
iJieso are iortus produced by the same teelmiquo, but haring on 
oblique chisel edge iu place of the point. 1 Plate XV. Ijgs. 10-20.) 
The leaf-sliaped arrow-heads with surface lluking are usually 
rather narrow and somewiiat thick, one ni ensuring 3S x 15 x d’S mm. is very 
clinracteristie. Some are broader and thinner, os 31 x 22 x 3 mm. Owing to the 
uai< of woiithcred material, the flaking is apt to be a little splintery. Indented and 
atemriied forms occur, but these appear to be scareo. I have one winged or uni- 
bartjcd specimen, and I have seen utltets in other coltectioua Tbe steuimednand- 
barbed type is more uburidant than eilhor of the last-named forms. The very licat 
work seen in the series has been put into these forms. WJien found perfect thev 
aw beauLifnUy syminetrical, allhougli they are not as a rule particularly tinn. 
Tlie largcet and beat tliat ! have mfiasiiras 27 x 25 x 4 mm., the stem being 
8-2 Him. in length. (Pliite XV,) 

J‘!f;frniis,—l have not yet obtained a very extensive series of these forms. 
Most of tliem seem to come into the long narrow euatene groupi In stnne tlie 
obtuse angle of the tluckcr side is redncetl to a curve. (Plate XV, Figs. 27-28.) 

Hittitmer-Utum ,—Small flints thut have Ijcen n&ed as hammers are not 
infretjBcnt, but no definitely formed hamniere or poundOTR have been found, 1 
have one pebble of liard grit measuring 90 x 75 x 64 mm., whidj is slightly 
abraded nl both ends ; it has evidently been used os a hammer-stone. I have also 
a good example of a fabricator mtiasuuing 72 x 23 x 10 turn. 

.dxM.— Hie material tiuit 1 Jiave s<t far been able to obtain is not suffident to 
enable any general conclusions to be drawn in raferent'e to the usual forms of those 
iiupleiiieiite. (Plate XVII. Fig. 7.) 

The practice of re-working blunted or broken polisheil stouo axc-bUdes for 
the production of flakes, acrapera, hammer-atencs, and tlie like, was very 
extenmvely follawiKl in pttjhifitorje time& 

Broken pieces of iiolished axes, or flafcea inaik from them, arc not 
in the early serice of East Essex. This is important, so far as it goes, as it proves 
the common use of the polislied axe blade at this time. In mv own coUeetioa 1 
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have ont}'' one perfect example^ of the polished nxc that eveo probably lieloiigs to 
the nearly Series. Tliia was not found i n pbce in the Bain wash, but on a roi3Ce<l 
site where lioth series had been washed out toother by the sea, and one only has 
the tnmtunl condition 10 rely ii^Kttx The axo In i|iieation is formed from a tabular 
piece of lUut, it has an expanded outtin» edge, and slis^htly squared sides. {£*iex 
NainraHit. vol. xvi, 1907, Plate VI. Fig. 4.) (Plate XVlLl, Fig. 1.) 

I have also n large nidely chipped adste-hlade, of a form that is verj" fauiiltar 
among the implomenU dredged from thu In^I of the Biver Tttames. Thia I found 
on the surfoee at tho top of the cliB' at Frinton-nn^Sea, asaoduted with a group of 
prehistoric remmns, including pottery, of the iisusl Early Series type. It tuay 
therefore lie referred, with cotiMdorable show of pruljability, to this group. 
Certamly it is sharply distinguished frotn tlie Idler Series, btith iu teclmique and 
iu the material of which it is made, (Plate XI11, Fig. 1.) 

EuHf ijiipivateitis .—^Thtse are always small. They are ven* difficult to divide 
from the coics^ Almost the only recognizable tyjie mnoug iltcm is a small sub- 
triangular form. One of those iti my collection measun^ 45 y ;15 x 15 mm. 
This is A very typical example. I have found none of tins form showing any tiling 
but rude work. Kone of this form luive been found among tho Later Series. 
(Mate Xin, Figs. 

Pottrrif ,—I liave not 3'et eucceeded in obtaining anythiiig hut small fragments. 
01 tliese pieces I have some sixty or eighty, none of which are suUtcieuily large to 
mdicate the original form of the vessel It is fairly unifornt in texture, being 
coorse, rather soft, hut not extremely so. and with much mushed Hint in its 
comiiosition. It is usually brown' to red-brown in colour. 1 Imve found one or 
two pieces of the No. 2 quality,* which appeared to lie in tho Itainwash. although 
on this i»oint I feel some doubt. The No. 2 quality is thicker and softer and 
without the crushed Hint in its ccimptmitiou. I do not ]*et feel quite satisfied about 
this type of potter)' belonging to the Eurly Series, as it is ceriaiuly exceptional 
/V^Ku'/rra—Stonca calcined by the aotion of fire are oxtrenioly ahniidaut. 
Many of ilicae are of Hint, but ft quite coiisidereblo proi»artion of them are formed 
of various giits, or even of quorU. It is impossible that tlio comparatively laige 
proportion of grits can he accidental These stones, lieiug locally mte, must have 
been collected pur|>oaely, unci ut cousidotahle labour and trouble. No doubt it was 
found by oxperionce that they oumxI the lire hotter. This is to my mind one of the 
etreiigcat points in favour of theao calcined sloiica lufing genuine pot-boilers. 

[ liuve recently made some experiments in boiling a piul of w.ater by meona of 
diute heated in a bonfire. 1 found ilmt there was not the oUghtest diflionlt) in 
keeping the water boiling vigorously for any length uf time, by occnaionally 
dropping in a fresh hot stone, and removing one or two of those which had become 
cooleil. Some of the stones 1 allowed to cool slowly, and did not drop them into 

* 1 obtained eLWcond — ihk ntiown in FL XV n. Fig. 7. 

* Tbu do&rntifm of tli&fte qualitiofl vill be given in iht deserriptioD of ihs [>otttry of tbe 
I&t#F fkiileA. 
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tbo These ahowe^l the same reticnlntetl oraoka, and the same calcination, aa 

those which hod ixien need aa pot-boilore. Upon compiling the two together, I 
could not find any obvioue difFeresco iietween the genuine pot-boUer and the 
merely burnt flint. It is the fire, and not the water, that effects the calcination. 
Thus the (lireovery of a calcined flint only proves tlie former presentie of tire; 
it does not neoessarily indicate that the calcined Hint was dropped into water 
while hot This may have liceti so, but we cannot bo certain that it was. In 
arriving at a reasonable judgnteut, we must be guided lai^ely by the proljabilitiea 
of the case. 

Tna Lateh Series or IjirtJJtEjtTO or East Essex, 

Mnitrial. —Although some weathered local Hint was brought into requisition, 
the igreatcr number of the implements of this series were undoubterUy made from 
fresh flint, obtained straight from the chalk. Tlie outer crust of the flints is 
frequently remarkably fresh, ami hns never been weathered at any titne down to 
the present day. 2fot infrequently the flints, though scarcely weathered, licar 
uiiuiifltakaUle evidence of having been rolled on a beach before they were 
worked by man. They are just auch aa one may pick up to-day at the foot of the 
chalk cUfik of Kent. Occasionally the green-coated flints from the base of the 
Tiianet Suid Lave been used. These assume a peculiar brown banding 1)eneath 
the crust which is always rcoognirable, I havu frequently found these same flints 
used on prehistoric sites in Kent. 

Minerai —AVheu first obtained from the buried surface the 

impiements have a dull surface and are remerkahly fresh and keen-edged. In fact, 
as lias already been said, they are precisely as they left the handa of their neers, 
lliey ore genemlly more or less peat-slaincd, and usually have a brownish or 
almost chocolate-coloured tinge. When they are waahetl out by tbe sea and 
exposed upon the preeeut aljore, they rapidly become ItisLtoiusand appear to asauiae 
oji increased blackness, almost the blackness of jet. Upon more prolouged 
exposure they may become mottled with white, especially upon their abraded 
edges. 

Cbret—These are more shapely and show much more parallel work than the 
cores (if the Earlier Series. A large num'oer of them nre worked systematically 
m two definite directions; the first surface from which the flakes were removed 
generally foiming the striking plane for the next flaking. Many of them arc 
small, some being under 30 tnm. in length. Double-ended cores are extremely 
rare. Many tend to be pyramidal in Bhn],ie rather tliaii prismatic, 

Fiaka, —These vary from pygmy dimeneions to long broad blodea. Many of 
these flakes are beautiful examples of the flint-worker's utl In spite of their 
simplicity they form th(> most perfect cutting iiiatraments whiob could (veil bo 
devised wiihiu the limitations cf the uiateriaL Thecoue of pereusaiuu ie not strong. 

Flalnmj awjU. —It is not, however, until the flaking angles of the cores and 
flakes are actually measured that the difl’creuce in teclmi(iue lietween the Earlier and 
the Later Series is appreciated. Of the measurements tliat I have taken, the lowest 
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is 68® and the highest 106^, the gieater majority EaUiog between jH" and 90®. The 
average of aU is about 87°. Many of the flakes arc slightly incurved, so that they 
start at an angle of cousidcrably over 90 . The diagram, Figi 
will make this clear. The striking piano is shown at AB, 
while tho flaking surface is BCD, It wlU ha seen that the 
angle ABC is greater than a right angle, wliile the average angle 
of the flake ABD is somewhat less than a tight angle. It is not 
an easy operatioa to strike a Hake such as this. There is a strong 
teadency merely to splinter off the corner, the fractare coming 
nub atabout the point C: it is very difficult to make the fraotnro 
follow tho dotted lino. In order not to esaggemte tJie flaking 

_ angle of this series I Iiave uieasuicd the angle ABD, not the 

angle ABC. If the latter were taken, tlie almv® values would be slightly increased, 
'’lam not suggesting that llie flaking angle of local gcoujis can bo taken generally 
Hs an index of relative age. Some local groups Insloiiging to the late BaUeoUtbic age 
show a higher skill than others wliicli luflong to the Surface Senes. I am merely 
dealing with the facts of the cose in this particular locality. How far the results 
may, or may not, be applicable elsewhere, must lie left to fntnro consideration. 

The usual hotse-shoe forms are very olwwdant. Tliey do not differ 
much from South Down work. Extremely well matlo examples are Bometiwes 
foimd but these ore rare: a large tiumlwr of the scrapers are somewhat rougJi. 
Eliminatiug the few exceptionally good specimens, thoM mstruments hardly 
compare favourably with the flakes. Otlmt forms, such as the spoon-ahaped, 
kite-shaped, double scrapers, and those with an elliptical curve, are occasiomlly 
found, but arc comparatively rare. In this the site is quite a normal or average 
one. I have several examples of a tyi»c that is more iratisual. and have seen others 
that are nob in my collection. Tliesc liave low-miglc surface liaking on tJie inner 
face this is often carried halfway aoress tlie instniracnt along one side. Some of bhis 
fonii are figured in the voi xvi, 1907, Plate V. Figs. 2 and 4 

(Plate XIlI..Fig«. 6-10). 

^<pfra-These are peculiarly scarce I l>ave no good example m my 

^ i>riVf*."TheHe instrumeutB are occasionally found, but there is notliing which 

calls for ei>ecial remark. _ , ., , 

Triw^wl fiakf 1 ^ Inmmcd lude-edges, but 

they are not abundant in iudividuoLi or notable in form, t have not found auy 
examplua of the semicircular or rectangular reapitig-hlaJcs, that were set as an 
ariiuiiure to bhe sickle. I have one flake with minutely serrated edges, to which 
reference will be made under the heading of '■ Si*reial Sites.- Eougl. (Jakes with 
a few large secondary cliips boldly struck from them, such as me abundant on some 
sites, are not often found here. 

iTmifea—I have not yet seen any specinion of tho HIu or Piets knife fonns. 
I was. however, fortunate in discoveruig a very fine example of the long, curved 
YOt. XLtt. * 
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knife. There are elao eeveral frogment9 of Uie same type in my own and iti other 
colkicticina. Heaides these, there ore several large, Icaf^ahaped knives in the 
collection of Mr. J, Hassoll. These nre shown in Plate XIV which acGompanies the 
present paper. 

Many of the specimens belonging to this group form very beaulifnl illnstratu>ns 
of the dintworker'e art. There are also small lancet-knives of about the stse of 
arrow-points (Plate XVI, Fig. 16 )l 

Spmr-iminVt .—There ore a certain nuniber of examples belonging to tiiia 
group, but when compaiteJ with the number of axes and arrow-points they ste 
comparatively scarce. There are, however, a good many itointed Hakes with a tang 
at the buttpend. The tang being produced by longitudinal Jinking from tlie butt 
end, probably before the flake was removed from tlie core, and not by tlie finer 
transverse aecontlary chipping executed from the edge. The apeeimeu shown in 
Plate XVI, Fig. 17, is n case in point, hut from their small size many of thesu may 
more probably be arrow* than s-pear-points. 

Arrfm-paint$, —These occur in considerable variety and arc often of great 
beauty. The most delicate and regular work is generally found ou the leaf-shaped 
forms, which are often very thin. The baibed forms are relatively less nmuerous 
than the leaf-shaped. In the Earlier Series, on the other hand, the reverse is the 
case, and the Ireat work may gencially he found on the barbed points, I have 
found no parallel in the ISarlier Series to the exquisite work of the thin leaf- 
shaped arrow^-points of tbo Liter Series. Among the Later Series are occasional 
aberrant forms, such as the uni-barlied or the broad scaletie, but triangular forms 
are very rare (Plate XVI)i 

Among apccimcns reseinblmg nirow-puiats in shape, the rude rhomboidal 
forms shown in Figs. 22, 23. and 24 of Plate XVI are very inteieating. 

Beferance must also be made to the types, found in both the Earlier and tlm 
Later Series, that are ahown in Figs. 20, 21, and 22 of Plate XVI. and Fig. 21 of 
Plate XV. These are explained in the description of the plates. 

Pyymy imjdemenii .—The moat characteristic types among this group are the 
narrow scalene and the slender aoicukr forms. The use of theso forma lias 
given rise to much discussioii. and is still tr from clear. In my opinion the 
smaller pygmies were probably the barbs or armature of hunting and fishing 
implements. In the British Muaeiam there are some horpoon-heads from Denmark 
n^e of antler and armed witlv a series of sharp splinters of flint This. I think, 
gives some auggestioa of the method in which such minute objecla were used! 
The larger scalene forma may liave been arrow-pomte: this view is held by 
Mr. F, K Haward (Plate XVI, Figs. 26-32> 

Sammer^ojies^—Thsm are usually made of flint. The most remarkable 
exainple tlmt I have is made out of a heaurifully poliehed axe-blade. 

Xre*.—These occur in considerable variety, both of ignoona rock and of 
cbi,.p^ and polished flint. Many typical examples are shown in the plates, so it 
IS, perhaps, unnecessary to dwell further upon them here(PlaUw XI, Xlf, and XIII) 
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Fer/oritUd hanimerA .— Theee are moat cokhtdohIj, perhaps always, of the adze 
form like that illuatrated in Pig. 122 of Evan^a Andmi AVojw That 

is to fiajp the sItaft-hoLe is bored through the thinnest way of the bUdo, fio that the 
cutting-edge cornea at right aaglea to the shaft. The ahart.-hole itself is also bored 
in bhe moat primitive ma&nor- That is to say. it is the intersection of two cones 
bored from either surface (Plate XI ^ Fig, 1)l 

This fact is of some importance, m the adze-hammer is, generally apeaking, far 
more scarce than the axe-hammer. It therefore appears probable that the 
perforated adze-hammer^ eapecklly as it was the easier to make, is the earlier 
forinp and is to be dated at about ad 50-5S. 

Fud€ itnpkma^s .—As upon moat prehiatoric eitee, rude wasters are frequently 
found among the more perfect specimens. The rude series of many siteSp howevoTp 
are ebvioimly not toere waiters. Wlicu a number of these ars placed tcgether^ it 
becomes apparent that their makers were working for the production of a certain 
flerievS of forms, which, although rude, are yet perfeotly dohuito. In the 
with which we are deahiag, there arc a good m&ny rude ovate or djscoidal forms. 
Apart from thesOj I have not been able to trace any other definite idea upon which 
their makers were working. I think that the majority of these rude forma are 
nothing but more wasters. Soma axamplaa of the ovate and disvoldat forms are 
shown in Plate XU. 

Xotlnng resembling the rude forma of Grimo's Graves or of the South Downs 
13 found in this aeries. 

Fot-b&it^ra , — Bunit natural flints and burnt flint implements are conunon, 
especially on the sites of hearths. Yet in all my years of searching I have never 
found a single specimen of calcined flint belonging to this series which I could, 
with any probatalSty, eousider to he a pot-hoiler. In this it contrasts very 
remarkably with the Earlier Series. 

—So far os my experience goea at present—and I bavo now obtained 
a considerable amount of pottery mutoriul—thu particular kind of ware wfiich has 
been described as characteristic of the EutHer SerJoe is absent from the Later. It 
will be remembered that Pitt-Rivera in 18&8 divided early British pottery into 
several clashes of which those that concern us here are^:— 

" 1. OoAESK BRinsH.—This contains large fragments of flintp shell, or chalk 
in ita compoaiLion, but no esnd. Meet of the cinerary amn are 
mode of this quality. It is generally liodly baked and hand-mittde i 
frequently nmamented. 

" 2. Soft Bsrmn*—This much resembles No. 1, but has no grains in its 
composition. It la badly baked, and frequently red on the outeide 
and black on the imsido, or in the interior of the substance. It 
cannot always be digtiiaguished from Ho. 1, as parts of the vessels of 

* Pitt-ttiv€n, “ KTtraTuliorw in Crutiborne Chaacp^ iroL leae, p. 13. 
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Xo. 1 quatitjr have fewer giaios than othersi It la alweye hatii.1- 
mode. 

“ 2). Pjne Bsttisr.—^T his is geRerallj thlaner tLan the preceding finalitiee; 
red, and without large grains of flint or quarts or sand. It is often 
ornamented with incised lines, and is the quality of which the 
so-called drinking vessels, found with cronciied mtarmeats of the 
Bronse age, are composed. It is hand-made/' 

I think, for distiaction, the pottery of the Earlier Series^ which liaa been 
described when treating of that group, might well be defined as quality Xc. la. 
A certain proportion of the pottery of the later Series comes within the first class. 
But this differa eonsidcrablj from the Xc. la, and might be defined as quality 
N^o. 1& It is generally softer ilion the No. la, bnt difiers cldeHy in its colour. It 
is always dark-coloured, and usually block or nearly so, and it contains a 
very large proportion of coarsely oroabed flint in ita composition. 

Most of the pottery of this scries belongs to the No. 2 quality. It is, however 
not black, but brown or even light hiowu in colour througbout. Its surface is 
very frequently covered with finger-nail inipreasioaa No perfect vessel has yet 
ticen discovered, and in the pieces so far procured tlie finger-mul impressions do 
not appear to form any obvious pattern. Some oxamplaa aru Uluatrated in Plata 

xvn. 

Besidos these, 1 have also obtained some pieces of the No, 3 quality, that is to 
say, of the ilrinking cup or lieaker material This has the usual elaborate system 
of ornamentatiou, formed of incised linos placed in horizouLal zones. This pottery 
is particularly important as it gives a clue to tbc date of the scries.^ Some 
examples are illustrated m Plate XVIL Tlicrc is ulao one fragment of the richly 
ornamented form of rim, like that of West Kctinet, to which reference was made 
in the Introduction. As tliere stated, this form occura with Brour^e og^e remains. 
It lias been found in direct associatioti with the beaker at Monluke, and 
elsewhere,* while it was also associated with beaker mmaitis in the Long Barrow 
of West Eennet itself.* 

CoSCLVSlOa'S AS TO THE AGE 07 THE TwO SeR[BS OF IJIPLZMEirra OF 

EASTDOi EsSBE. 

If the Sequence Bate scale be cotiHulted, I think it will be found that 
the two series of remains of Eastern Essex fall inevitably into their place in the 
scale, so far os this can be defined. Whether either, or both, of tliese aeries shonld 

* Qon. J. Abereromby, “The Oldest Braura Age Oenc^k T^’pe ic BHUtiu" Joum 
Jn^rap. Intt^ vol. Mail, ISOS, p. 375. “A Pwj^offlid GlirouolcigjnJ A 4 TiiD£iriiitfm of the 
Drinking Oap," etc., Proe. Soe. Amtiq., iSeoU^iiA, vdL XSAvlii, IDM, p, 383. 

* O. Wj-DMii Abbott a&d BegiuAld A. Smith, *' Pnbietoric Pit* at Peterborough luul Tlw 

Development of NMlitMe Pottery,” vol liii, llHO, 333. 

* Cataltiffiv ^lAt Ifutam 0 /lAt H'iZtidov Ammalion at IR] j, p, ^ 3 . 
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bo named " Neolitliic,** or “ Bronse age/^ ia ti queistiuti dopendiiig npon th« eystora 
of clasaification or ziouieDclat^irc which may be adoptecL But if we take oertain 
fixed na reference " ilate^p^' and then place other archteological etioh aa 

the ^ Beaker,^ the eustom of orematiou, and the Uke,* into their relative position 
with regard to theea fixed lines. And if we then cheek one unit against another 
by the evidence of oontenvporary oncurrencop it is possible to obtain a scale which 
repreaents more tmly and adequately the actual course of events than is the case 
mth a fiystein of fised periods. 

With regard to the Later Seriosp that is to say, the remains found upon the 
Lyoiiesae surface, we have first of all advanced forma of Hint working. This 
includes beautifully polished axe heads,barbed and ie^if-shaijed arrow-heads, the latter 
often very thin, and long* curved knivea- Wliatever may bo thought of the ruder 
groups of the Surface Series, such aa those of Cissbury, there can be no question 
that T. hifl iniluatry is parallelctl by the flint work found aasociated wdth bronze iu 
the Round Barrows. This conc-lnsion is fully liornc out by the pottery, which 
indudea fragments of the beaker^ or drinking enp^ a oeramio type belonging to the 
ear I}*'part of the Bronze age, os ufituilly understood in this country^ Upon the 
Continent the beaker is classed as Neolithic, as tho bouHilary between the tw'o periods 
is there drawn at a higher level No brouze lias, however, been fottud upon the 
buried surface in Eastern Essex, so far as I am aware. Unless some clmmkal 
constituont in the soil ha» caused its destruction, the dtscoveiy of bronze may be 
anticipated. 

In Torbay, in Devonshire, upon a site that I believe to belong to the same 
“ Lyoncase sur&ce, the hearths w'tore primitive bronze smelting has been carried 
on have been discovered,* This is a valuable piece of evideuoo. 

Upon the ancient surface of Eastern Essex we have contracted burial by 
inhumation, I have also obtained evidence which seems to me to suggest that 
Cremation was likewise practised. One must not omit the physical evidence of the 
geological 2 >ositiDn of the buried surface, as l^ing indicative of considorahle 
antiquity. 

Although reasoDs have been given for concluding that the remains on the 
buried surface do not oovor a very prolonged periods yet this may extend 
to six or eight points of the scale. It was abandoned os an inhabited site by the 
snbmergouco of the area, so if the date of the latest of the remains upon the 
surface can be fixed, this will also show the date of the submergence. 

Taking the data which have been detailed above, it appears that tho time of 
the submergence must have been at, or about, s.cL 58. None of the remains bomg 
very early, wo may take the range of the prehistoric remains upon tlie " Lyonesac 
surface as between a.d. SO and sxL §8. 

^ I have DDt mentioned in the table ali the nniks dealt with by the Hon. J« AbeTeToiuby 
(/Vac. SoCu voL xzzvi£b 1904, p. 3i3)* but have myaelf to thcne that 

ar^ h^lpfuL in eluddaHng the immediate problem In haadi 
■ D. Fidgeoa^ Qmiri. i/oKrti. QeoL ^oc,, voi ISdii, p O. 
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The place which tlia Earlier Series ahouid occupy id the scale is more difficult 
to fix. Their geological pctaition shows tlicw to be earHar, the tjottciy ia somewhat 
more primitive, but the fiint iodustiry, although it differs in some respects from 
that of the Later Series, ia by no means crude. £arbed arrow-points, oho wing 
much AldU in their fabrication, are by no means uiicoinmon. They are thus 
probably somewhat earlier than ad, 60, hut how much earlier is imocrtam. They 
may bo placed provisionally as s.ii 40 to 60. 

1 now come to consider the question whether it is possible to give any 
reasonably approximate estimate of the actual data of tlio " Lyonesse " aiirface, 
and of the reinflins found upon it. Can we, from the foregoing definition of its 
^ Sequence Date," mate a useful estimate of its actual age f 

The dating of prehistoriG remains is always a matter of greet diflEiculty and 
uncertainty, ft can only be accomplished with any measure of probability by 
scale, througli the aGsociation of antiquities of known date, into 
line with the histones of the more advanced countries of the Mediterranean area. 

There is, however, a posaibilily of error in this method. It ia well known 
that the work of a more advanced cirilhiatioa may remain in the possession of a 
barbartiiia mco for eeutmiea after the date of its manufacture. Obsolete European 
armour or weapons may be found in [apparent] oantciaporary association with 
modern barbaroua pi'oductions. If, in the future, the latter were dated by tlie 
former, a considerable error would resulL 

However, even this evidence is not availalile to us in the problem that we have 
in hand. The most that we can do is to compare the correaponding Uthic and 
metallic stages of onltnre in the two aroos. Iteasons have aireaily been given for 
concluding that thciw corresponding stages, in, for instance, England and Egypt 
respectively, may not have differed greatly in age. It may even be that It is 
England raUmr than Egypt that has some slight advantage in the early working of 
bronze. 

It ia generally admitted tliat the PluieDichui traders obtained tin from these 
Islanda, But it is certain that they never ooloiiL:oii or settled, in the country to 
work the tin for themselves. Therefore, it appears, from this consideration lUso, 
that the early lahabitants of Britain discovered and worked the tin for themaolves- 
It was the unlikely thing, of the barbarous country supplying the civlliiied country, 
whicb really happened, and not, as we should have imagined, the reverse of this. 

I venture to think, therefore, that it b not without a certain value, although 
exact eynohionism is not to be expected, to take the date of the oorresijondiug 
culture stoge in %ypt fw far as the working of stone and metal defines " culture "), 
to give UB some approximate clue to the ^ of our own prelustorio remains. If 
the table of Sequence Dates be again referred to, anti the line of B.d [9] 5S carried 
across to the column under the heading of Egypt, it will he aecii that it there ftdk 
between the dates of b.o. 4000 and (possibly] of about B,c. 2500, 

Tlie age of our “ Lyotiesee " surface may extend over a period of one or two 
thousand years, althaugb the absence of weathering upon the flint implemente 
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f^ugges^ a $hort^r FmEii Uiis cau^aloiifl it is nob pcKssibte to attempt to 

give on exa^t <bite to any reTnoJns found upon ihb surface^ But 1 think wo may 
fairly take it thni ita ago falls Bomawhere uBar the limits auggosted by a comparieon 
with ibe Egyptian chronology^ 

Special Shes tjpok the Burimj Pajmi^TOEJC SnsFACK, 

Chief among these are certain aconmnlatioua of waste matoriah of which I 
have found several presenting identical charaetois. These acciimiilaticniB seem^ so 
far as I Iiave yet observed, to ha about twenty yards, more or less^ in diamoteTj and not 
usually more than sue or nine iucheB in thickness. Wood charcoal is disseminated 
throiigli the masd in considerable quaiitiiy. The material is also rich in the 
reinamB of broken pottery. It is upon these aiUiS that a considerable part of the 
pottery^ including the l>eaker uiaterinL has been obtained^ Besides the welbformed 
pottery there is also a large quantity of burnt clay^ bright red in colour^ji rounded 
lumps. These are conunotily about 40 or 50 mm. in distaotcr, hut Bomo are 
not more than 12 or 15 mm. Some of these are somewhat irregular in 
form, hut matiy are 90 approximately spherical as to euggest that Uiey may have 
been shaped designedly. They appear to be always present in great nmubers^ ami 
to form an essential part of tlie accuniulatiojia In addition to tlio forgoing, there 
is also a lar^ amount of brown pottery, and riKt burnt day, diaseminated through 
tlio ma^in smaller rragtiicDts 

Workeil flints ui >4 abo very abundant. A large number of these are mere 
waste chips, or small pieces of flint with a fow chips stmok from them, probably 
to enable them to ha used for somo temporary purpose^ Well-formed flakes are 
usually absent, Ditmnutive scraping tools ocenr in great numbers, and occoaioiially 
a small but well-formed horee-shoe semper is found. The diminutive scraping 
tools owe their hovelled edge to the ejects of scraping some hard (and probably 
rough) surface, rather than bo deigned secondar^'^ chippiog. [n size, some of them 
do not exceed 15 x 9 mm., wliile but few are laiger than S7 x 26 mm,, a fimquent 
sire b about 30 x 20 m oir I have not found these little tools auj-wherc but on 
Lheao special sitca^ where they are extremely abundant. 1 have only found 
two other flint iuiplomente of interest upon tlia^e sites. One h a long flake 
liieasuring 79 x 24 x 19 inin. This is greatly sphnterofl and worn along both 
side edges and round its naritiw cod through scraping some hard subetanoe* The 
primary surfaces of this flake are mottled, and show evidences of some weatherings 
but the spUnterod edges are entirely unweathered, like the rest of the flinta on the 
site. The flake liad not received any modem weathering, as I dug it out from 
undisturbed material. It thus apjjeors that it was an older flake which these 
men found and used—a not unconimon oecurrenoe on prehlstorio sites. 

The other interesting flake is smaller, being 43 x 15 x4'6 mnu It m a ridged 
flake, but not very thicks and has both its aido edges minutely seirateJ. Tlie 
teeth are leas than one iniliimetre apart; there are about 30 teeth to 25 nim. It 
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is always difficult to be sure that aerrations in Hake-edges were origiiially dosigned 
aa suoh. In this instance many of the teeth are brokeUp but in spite of this they 
Heem too regular and too di^tinetl^’ tLotc]hei;|, to be duo to aceident- 

Tliere is thus much in ilteae si tea to su^st that they represent the waste 
prcKiiLct of some special industry, 

Beneath one of these accuinuiatioiiSi nud so fur b3 1 was able to judge (a 
considerable jiart of it having been washed aw^ay by the sea), approximately in its 
centie, was the eonirncted intennent presently to be described In a j^ition tliat 
Avas almost certainly l^eneath anotbor of tbe&e acounmlatioiia, although the 
iinmediately overlying pirtion liad again been earned away by the aea, 1 also 
found what appealed to be the ramains of a burial by cremation. Thb coiusiated of 
a tuiniber of pieces of pottery, buried boncjith the prehistoric surface and carefully 
placed into the form of a |>erfect vosseL The bottom of this sham uriip if one may 
so d^ribe it> was formed by a piece of the side^ with the rim^ of a large vesaeh 
In the Interior w^ere burnt flints, and other evidences of fire^ No remains of In^ne 
could be ttvkced, but at the sittiie timci it Imd certainly been buried at considerable 
trouble^ and with much care in building up the form with broken pieoeA, and thb 
would not have lieeii done without some definite piu-|} 0 ^. This spocimen is 
ilUij^trateil in Plate XVU# Fig. 

PatUJtSTOJllC IXTEJlMEST isEkt WaLIXIK-ON-Na^SIL 

In a communication nuidB to the Eis^ex Field Club, I have given an account of 
file dreuniA lances I hat led to the discovery of this intetmuut^ of the difEcultiea 
eiicoanternd in unearthing the remains, and of the metboil of treatment adopted for 
the preservation of the bones, I need only give hero the main faot^ of geological 
and archamlogical importance connected witli it 

The poaitlon in which it was found is indicated in the diagranimutic sect ion 
(page 122) at the point uiarked Jt- That i^ to say« it was fqiitid a little below the 
outorup of the Buried Prohititoric Surface. The low difiT of tidal ailt, about 8 to 
XO fe^t in height| is being rapidly cut bock by the erosion of the sea. These 
human remains have, thorefore, until a few yeaTS ago, been preserved in soft clay at 
a depth of about Id feet from th^ surface, fn coueequonce of this fortunate 
oirciiiujitance their couditiori is remarkably good. 

The graA-^e was dug originally to a depth of about 2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches 
from the Prdiistoric Surface. It was of only juat Bufficieiit si>£e to contain the bodv 
in its ooutmeted poaLtiom The skeleton lay upon its left side, wilJi the head 
pointiag towards the north and the face to the east. The arms were folded Avith 
the hands drawn up Wore tlur face The right leg was fleixed in the usual maiuier 
of eoiittnotcd inEerments. The lelt leg^ whioh was the under one as the liody lav, 
was also folded to the body, but kept straight at the knee, so that the left fool was 
in fnint of the face. This leg waa also inclined u[uvarda as the body ky in the grave, 
so that ut the time of its discoveiy the left tibia and fibula were standing obliquely 
out of the aky, considerably above the level of the skull. It was the fact of the 
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tibia and Cbula thus standing out of the day that led to the diBcovery of the 
akdeton. The left foot had been washed away by the aea, and no trace of it w-aa 
founcL 

The anatoniuntl examination undertaken by Professor Arthur Keith has not 
revealed any cause for the imusna] atiaight position of this leg. The loft knee- 
joint apiToars perfectly normal. 

The body had been wrapped round witli tho tough roots of one of the snnd- 
graases, whioh had not impiiobably been used aa a binding to keep the body in ite 
eontmoted poHitiotn 

The cavity of the etouutch and iuteatincs, that is to say, the poaition that they 
occupy in the body, contained a conaidersblotjuantaty of seeds, amounting to at lenst 
a pint, or pioliahlj mote. Thin was not actmUIy meaflured, its quantity was only 
estimated. I merely brought samples away foe examination. The peculiar 
difficulties encountered in the work prevented any attempt being made to recover 
it all. 

Those samples I submitted to Mr. douieni Heid. F.R.S-, who pronounced tho 
majority to belting to the hlaekberry, together with a smaller proportion of dog-rose 
and Atrijflcx, This was undoubtedly the remainB of food which the man had 

In tho decayed grass winch was found Ewathing the bones, I looked carefully 
for any evidence of this having been woven into ony kind of fabric. But this did 
not appear to have beeu tbo case. 

No arctuEologicoI reUcs were found witliin the grave. But it must tie 
remomheretl that the grave was only just large enongh to hold the body. If any 
funeral fiimituie had been placed above the body it would have been removed iiy 
the sea before its diecoveiy. 

Tho PmhiBioric Surface above, within a mdius of a tew yards of the aite of 
the interment, has yielded a conaidcrabte quantity of Jebda I have been watching 
this for some years, aa tlie eea has gradually cut back the outcrop of the ancient 
.surface. It wae in returning to thia weH-kuown aite in September, 1910, that I 
discovered the interment. The rcmaiiis found here cowaist of worked fliiita, broken 
pottery, and roundDil lumpa of burnt clay, tho whole mixed witli mnob wood charcoal. 

The geucml character of these remains has slready been described under 
the beading of Sptrial Sites, This partiaular aite, although full of nnished ddbris, 
has not yielded nearly so much in good oonditiou aa otltem which are previnely 
similar. The pottery from hero does not include any remains of the “ Beaker." 
Thia, however, coufliJering the comporatively small amount of recognizable 
material which lias been obtained, is only what tnigltt be expected. The remains 
are in every other tesjiect identical, and their geoiogioal position proves all these 
sites to be of the same age. 

The akfl l fti on was disinterred entirely by myself, with the able asmstance only 
of my friend, Mr Miller Christy. We did not obtain any oatHido labour. We 
eudeavouted to observe every point which seemed to be of any interest. 
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In conduaioii, it only remanis for me to express my thanks to many 
arclisolc^ts who have so goaoroosly placed tlieir collections at mj dkposal. In 
pnrtimilar^ I woald mention Dr* Henry Laver^ P.S_A.p Mr. F. Haward^ and 
Mr. J, Hassoll, many of whose specimens have been used in illustmtion of tlie 
present paper. 



DuatLA^MaTtc Ssorios stiiowjKo tuv C?a 3 eBaAi. IUmtioss or rns Darosirs 

OF K4*t Ksen. 


(t) Pre^Qt. salting! tnrf^oQ^ t^rniiiiatuig ill m low clilt Tbo honKuntai extent of ihio aurfoce 
lA xawzh reduced in cbe Tb? low citiir h b«ing cut back by the 91^ (/} l^dal 

<i]L (^) Peau (/} Buried Fndiiitorv: iurfaou bunwtb the peat, (e) Mur^ clay, 
Bfickaartb with implumeots of puliabod ^ue. (0) FleietcKoiie brickoartb^ (a) Manih 
depdfliti with ouunntotli fautm* (i) Pomtion of prehuvtciricr gn.re boueat^ the buried 
surface ; tbe tidid day extended Oier this site until a few yeam fiinocL {/} PTobabl# 
oxtenfdoR of buried F^bUteric with usneiated peatp beDDAth lew tide leTeL 

(tf"') Probable poeltion of lower peate^ such oa bare been found mt the Berry Bocka and 
UHawham {h"') InteicnJated beds of tidal atlL. (oO Probable poofkoe of Late 
Plmafoceae cianm deposits or gmTula, (x) London clay. W.M^ = blgh and 

low weLar nuirka. 


Des^ptvm of fAc Plates. 

The «cale of the pbutographtf of the abDiie impiemente and puEtecy riried aUgblly in 
dhforaat injEJnces. lu mAuy ouei the ictiuJ memutlvuielitB are lUted. Tliw tire af the 
groAteot length, gimteat breadth^ and greatest thldmuoa, imd they ore gireii in tumimetm. 
Tb* weight of tho emolkr spoctmAiu Is giTon m grblde. The letteriiig to the niunbers of the 
hgura ii unilorto, the rersne face of the spedmoD being inorkad tlie i?dge riew fc, and tho 
oro&F-seetion e, 

Pmt« XL 

Jliproximaie tade | m4wat Ftw, 
latar jSstmi, 

Fig, L—Perforated odze^hBnmier. The shoft-hoLe, oa b usual m thii typcj k formed by the 
Intejisection o£ two oonaA Surjkoe Lightly picked. Tba banLuier-eud ebowo oriduice 
of much uw, tho juixa-end It oIao very blunt and roomled Material, light grey^ 
green igneona rock (dlabaae 0- Sira, ISli x 43 K £7 umL ; iliof t bole 10 nif» , in 
diunetsT in tho middle^ and ^ nuu^ at the outside. Laror collection. 

Fig. Adac or axe. Bnriooe picked ad o»er (hiriudibg ilie berel of the odge), and oligbtly 
uuoOthecL Fivu alight ribhlnga on the tbickwt part of the blade. Cutting edge 
expanded and Tory olightlj geuge^abaped, jJao much fmoothed and nniuded. 
Thia ie a 00 ^/^ lukiUi In itone, gf a mebdUc fomi of oie-blado. It Lodientea ih* 
kiwwledgo, and the scarnty, of lha oepper ax*. Material, dark green igneoua rock. 
Sbe 110 X 30 X bO mm. Found by Mr. F* Spalding. lavEr coUeciiojn 
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Fig. 1—Gotig^J Surbkcs m in fig. S, bat btval* of tho edge mor^ groand dcfwa. Edge 
distinctlx gqugfrtbJiped mud modcrmtelj sharp. Thv ftTmge go^ge curTt of the 
edge liha a tmdina of seven iiH:h*!u Material^ dark p^aan ignsona mk- 3ize, 
Isa 3 < ^ X 38 mm. Found bj Blr* F. ^pmJding. LaTifiopMectiius. 

Pig^ —Axfl» Surface and maitTiai mlmilar to the mb(^v#l^ CrOsm-iectiQE] ovaL Tbii la the most 
usual form of (nou-flint) atone axe-hlmde of the diatrlcir Size, 148 k x 43 mm. 
Laver ooUeotiou^ 


Ft^aTK XII. 

Approximate ecoU ^ noiCiiraf xue* 

Laier ^ri«t. 

Fig. l.^Aio-blade in beautiful}^ polLahed flint, euttiug^ge rather oblique and atill keen. 
Deeply |>emt-mtaine<L 109 x 47 x £4 intn^ WarniD oolleetiOix 

Fig. 2.—A<|J» * tc polished flint* Cbndition, bkek mottled with [originallj) white patchtt 
having an ockrectua itaining mperimpoeed upon them. EdgKs alightlj gouge-diapeil i 
the average gouge curve having a rudimi of about eigllt inchea j the striw of grii^ding 
of the conmvo bevel paaa obliquely acrtw^ 12£ k 57 x 33 mm- laver coHectioti. 

Fig* 3,— Impetft'Ct axe in polybed fiLnt, used m a Cfiit) (flakee miide from poiiabed axes art; twt 
unoominon)i| and subsequently for hammeriiig. Iavut coHectiotu 

Fig. 4.—Chipped ax* wilb polished edgo and alight trac*a of grinding elEiewbere^ Tliifl flint u 
ochxeonst and It may IwJong to thu EarU^r Saries. The flinu in the ‘^Lyonesse* 
■urface are iievor itnJiied, but on the Other haud they sometimes bcEoma atainod 
after being waaiicd out of ihm bed. 112 x 4fi x 19 mm. Laver collection. 

Fig. fl.—Partialiy polishwi axe in grey flint t probably a plished axe re-chipp^ and then the 
edge re-ground. 114 x x 29 mm. Fontid by Mr. F. Spaldings Lavfur coUfiction. 
This apeeinien hu almost the appear^mcv of a forgery, but Dr* Laver aasures mo that 
It cannot be so. 

Fig. fl.—Holdly worked oval blade. This ^'110011 h not unUke a Phlmolith* but it la actually 
made frem a largo poludied axe;, part of the onlline of which Im thawn by the dotted 
Iine& 100 x 84 x 2l mm* Warren cdlecliotu 

Fig. T.-^mAUer oval blade, 5S X 49 x IS mm. Warren coUcetion. 

Fig, 8 —Fabricate (unused), slightly rubbed down along the aide edges in order to protect the 
hand in mw. 107 X 24 x 14 mm. Haasall ooUection. 

Pitriy Serie$. 

Fig. Pnbricalor, in weathered ochreous flint Froni the reinwash undarlylng the ** Lyonease * 
aurfoco- 69 x 21 x 10 mm. Wairon collection* 


Plate XIII. 

Appfoxwiatt itcale 4 iKtfiimf 
jShrfy Serve* 

Fig. 1. Chipped Jidaa of vuiy rude workreau^ip, aimilar to these from the bed of the Eivw 
Thamca Made from a grBcn-coutod flint. Found on the top of tbs chfl' at Frinton-on^ 
Sea amociiited with* group cf dbarncteristic “ Early Series ” typea of flint implomonta 
and pottery. 200 X fl7 x 57 mm. Wamn coUeotion. 

Fig, % Buds aub-trlangulnr form. 41 x 34 x 17 nun. Warren collection. 

Fig. 3. Another aittitlar. 47 x 38 x 18 mm. Warran collection* 

Lour SerM. 

Hg. 4. Bauble-ended pick (!) in blnck flint for biftdiog round the middle. Rude forma rach aa 
this are mre nmnng the Later Series, 174 x 48 x 37 mni. I^var ccllectson. 
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1^. Adx^ ot tniiiiBtLifir Kctioti in oblp^x^ Amt, tho catting adg« In formed bj lha intemetiutt 
of two tnuAvarfM and w muob poliah«d Alid striated hj uha. 

115 k 47 ^31 mm. 

Piy, B. Scrapef wil^ iiotdied nda-edgea. 

^*K’ ^ ■ Honw-sboe Krap^^ liligblly worked on tliir!< Inner Face (a laatiure wmetimea aeon in tbls 
Miriest ■« alao EsiAr yaturofir^ voL xri, 180&* page 50, Plate V), 

Fig. a. Horte-aliae icrafter worked baek sdong the aide edges to the batt-en4 

Fig. 0 , Heife-jibae vortpeTi 

Fig. 10, HcETSe-aliOe eoTkjwr with tba butbeiid worked liack to a point. 

Fig, 11. OonicaJ Bcmpcr^ veiy greatly worn on lu iKrapiiig adgea. Mueb raeanibling n eoi-e in 
gcncraJ form. A aitnihir ipncinien fram the bnri^ corvee in Lincoljiahim is figtijfed 
in Jfaii, 10C»T, S9, Fig L Thh ii of the "gmttair Turt^” form. It ahowi that 
tbio typo ia not an indiOAtion of the AnHgtiAcisn period, 3S k 34 K S4 iiiei 
Tho originnlfl of dgunsn 5 to ll» Warren eolWtion. 


ptATE xm 

ApproximiKlA Mcafjf f 
Laitr 

Fig. J. flint kjdt% of leaT-ihaped form. 1 IT x 47 x U mm Haanall ooUertion. 

Fig. 2, Flint knife, of the so-called « dagg&r ^ fom^ bat elabomUsly fasblDin^ than moat of 
this type. 100 k 4i K 10 mm. Warren DDllectioni. 

Fig Z. Flint knife of loar-ahajked roim. 144 x 42 x 1S mm. Thii epecimen hao bean poH^ecl and 
amoothed by prolonged iw on both faeoi along the lower Laif of the meida edges 
u shown in the two riewt 3 and 3a on the pUte, Hauall oDllMtion. 

Fig. 4. Carrad %m(% of ackle-ahapad fonu^ the side adgea are smootLsd: by grinditiK. 
153 X 33 K VS torn. Warren oonectian. 

Fig. 5. Small knifs, lunde by low augle chipping on a naturally bmken Hint, M x 34x^ mim 
Warren collMtinm 

Fig* a Bread 1eKf-«bai»ed blade, nat elalwrately iLuiuhtsd. 88 xST K fl'T mm. FTiuaall wJlEKrtion, 

Fig. T. "epwr-point" of niroilw work. 78 x 4& k Q^S tnm, Thii is prtslabJj ■ fcatfej oa it 
ii "bevel-odged" near Uso point, that u to «y, re^ahafpenwt bj- Ugbw \agU 
chipping. This maj bs tPheed in Uia edge ete*. 7it HwaJ] ooljKtioji, 

Fig. 8. FUlt# with high angle apJintering till rennd the edgee j thb i* du* to tcw In the nee of 
the implemeut andnattode^gned iahiBg. l>oin ono of the “ epedai dtea " dewribed 
ui the text. 77 KES x 10 mm. Warren eaUectlon* 

JbWjr Strim. 

Fig* S. SpoM-poinl, made frow a ridged flake with lUght wcoiidtiH' chipping at the point, imd 
*t the hutt-end to form a tong. 64 x 18 sc 7 uuii* Warren ottllwtioii. 


Plate X\\ 


Approtimatf «ewf« | nalaref «u*. 
i^or^ &niu. 


Fig. 1. Barbed arrow-poitit, 

„ 37x26*4 mm. 

Fi#- 3. „ 

„ „ 16* 22* 3-8 am, 

^ e It 

Fig. B, Stemmed UTOw-jxnbt. 

Fig. 7. Indeatodairow-pobt, of mnuinil thinoeei 
Fig. 8. Unfiuiahod barbed arrow.point, liroken 
chipped cat to fom the item. 


B'pight £9j gr*. 
Weight 21 gn. 


I 24 *ierx 2imn. Weight 12 gre. (imperfect), 
in manufwtare, only one notch haeing been 
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Fig. Lnf'ihibped urvW'point uf fur]/ bnad fanii« not okbamtvl/ tinkliod^ 32 x §4 ? >c 9 mtOi 
Weigfai31 gri. 

Pig: 10. L«nf-jilinped arroTT-poiiit. 

Fig- I L urow-poititt n^rmw liuil thiE^ TtiiE ajiodiiifliii wm found 

wAebed out of it« bed on * Piboil ilte where both ueries occur i it maj beiloDg to the 
UtoroeirinL ^ x Ifi x &tam. Weight 37 

Fig. 12. Tnuigukr UTow-pobt| uindo from * corred fklce with unly pftrtial Becondary 
working. 

Fig. L3. Induited arrow-paUit of similar technique. 32 x 22 x 4^ moi. 

Fig. H. TJm-barbed airow^point. 

Fig. Small kmfo of hmoet form, very well worked aud nairly on one facen 

Fig. 16. Tr&naveree armw-point. 

Fig. iTp TrifingyUr lunrm-pouit with & minmmra of Beconduy Sokblg* 3^ x 20 x 4'3 mid^ 

Fig. IH, Ditto. 27 X 2^ X 3 mm. 

Figk 18. Dittow 

Fig. 20. Troneveroe urtow-poinL 

Fig. 2L Tlw transTer^ amow-pouiti |»h into fome that Appear to bo amail toaU rxtimr than 
wbapona i the holJow curves upon either aide frequotiily show evidencea of uae. For 
the purpoee of au arrow^polnt thia Bpednien wnuld bo used the oppcaltc way up to 
that lu which it ii flhuwn, hut In that |x*ition the butt and would be too think 
to be meerted into the Bhaft 28 x 34 x 6’& mm. 

Fig. £1 A Ifiee developed example of the Baiiie form j this oould not be an arroW'poinL The 
hollow curve in thiir aeries is quite di^etent from tliat uf tim true hoUcFw Krapcni. 

Fig. 23. Btnhll aide Bcraper. 

FigfL 24 and 25. Two auiall lide icmiwn found in witM ih thu brick-earth below the *' Lyanew 
Surface " by h£r. F. N. Ha ward. These fomut are chometeriatieof the Early Serios^ 
and it ia giatifyitig to find that Sir. Elaward has anired inde|>eiidDut1y at tbe same 
oOQClusioD aa myeelf- 

Fig. 26. Small horue^oe acraper. 

Fig. 37* Bart of a worked liake of a narrow icdeiie form^ resembling a wcll-kn own type of 
pygmy implemuat but nl exceptionally Urge uk. Found near the axe shown in 
Plate Xin, Fig. L 

Fig. 2@. Pygmy implement with delHAte edge working. 

AU Fig. 27 (uad potnhiy Pitj. U) an frtm iha mmmtMh and aU 

fjpctpi F^tga. £4 and 25 urif in Ms euMo*^# i^UeetiomM 


Pnara XVT+ 

Appivx^a^mi^ f natntai 
Lai^ Strict* 

Barusd Annow-roisrs. 

Fig, I, Size 32 x 24 x 4 6mm. Weight 4l|gm HaBaalJ collecliou. 

Fig, 2, Broken aiui ro-werked with high angle chipping along one ttwJv. ITU x 20 x 3^ mm. 

Weight 16 gra Haaiall tollecthm. 

Fig, 3 Size 47 X 36 X 4 mm. Laver coUoGtiotb 
Fig, -L Sjsw 44 X 31 X 5'5 mn^- l^vcr oollection. 

Fig, Cl Size 38 X 34 X 4-5 mm. Weight 4^^ gra. HaeBall <^olJ■»tion. 

Fig* 6. Sb& 23 X 20 X 4 mnu Weight 23 gra. JJduAall eoilootion. 

Lkat SnarKD Aanow-roiarra. 

Fig* 7 . Sias 23 X 15 X i'B. Weight Hj gnu HaaBall colkction* 

Fig. 3. Size 35 5 x SD x3 mm. Wdght 36i giet Hazaill ooUeetiotn 
Fig. 8. Sk« 38'5 X 23x 2 mm. Weight 36 gra FTajiKiil odUection* 
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Fig. 10. Buidt^ leuf-^iiiLp^ Llaila, E5x^x4'^ mzp., Weigikt €8 Fg^ It ii remarkabk th^t 
dUiougb diQ work oa thi« k rude^ it k ml tbkkei' than tomt cf which tbe work in 
delicate aod regolAT. Warrtii collection. 

FigM i- A ikurower and tluckcr form, 4^x l9xD'8 mm. WeigLt 60gfm Haseftll {?ol!ectEDD. 

Fig. IS. Size 33 X10x3 mm* Weight £4| gra. Hamll eollecUon. 

Fig. 13u Broken in ptohiatoria timet. Found in utu id tlio ** Ljonciw^ HtiHnoe not Ear ftvm on# 
of the ** Bpeciml aitcs.’" 3i x S4 x ^-3 mm. Warreii collection. 

Fig, 14. 45 X 2£ X 3 min. Woiglit £13} gra. Huaall coUevtlon. 

Fig. IIV# Tbe ucsymmetncaf aliape of this auggesta that it maj bo a lancot'kiiife rather ihtm ah 
UT 0w-paiti4 49xl&xS'7 mm. Weight 35 gra. 

^ICaLI. Kxino AITD BDthEB FdRMBL 

Fig. 16. LancelrkDife. 

Fig, 17* FUke amw-point> witii a tang it the banc made bj longftDdioaJ finkjng ffom the 
butt^endf and not hj tnmat'erpe flakmg from the i^lgeat Man y of thij iTpe bave 
been fotincL 

Figh lb. Broad ecaleue atrow-poInU Warren collection. 

Fig. A iimilir form. Both of theao have a minimum of Bccoodary chipping. 39 x £4 x 5 mni. 
Weight 6€ gra. Warren eollectioa. 

Fig. ao. UEd-barbed arrow-pcnnt. Thin, la |i dmal with thia fonia^ baa a minimum of eacotudary 
faking. 4S K E5 X 5^5 mm. liViiighj^ 73 gm {imperfect). Haioall cellMtion. 

Fig. iL A form a i m i l a r to Hg. il of the pravfoue plato# 35x43x5 mm . Weight 100 gra. 
Hafiiall coneotioii^ (There m mimy of thia form, and belongiog to the itumw 
in the collection of b£r<. Mothcnole of Chelmaford.] 

Fig. 2g, Bude rhomboidal form. 37 x 33 x 7 mm. ’Warren collKrtiou (aa alao the renuuniler on 
thii plate). 

Fig. £3. A aimilar fbrm^ imjHrfect 

Fig. 94. Another eiample of the aamo fotm^ Theee may hate been intended to bn^o been 
more ekbchratclj hniahed, bqt the material being of IfiitnSdently gmd quality the 
attempt waa abandnqed# On the ether band, thane ruder and atmnger objecia 
would b« mom uaoM for mmiy pnrpoififl than nmh delicate lancct-kbiTes aa are aoen 
in Fig. 16. 4S x 30 x10 mm. 

Fig. as. Broken triangular or not improbably a bnrbed arrow-point in the firrt 

proceia of mAnufacture. 

Ftuxt iMfLuzam 

Fig. 30* Bather large, imrrow, Halcne form. 

Fig. 27. Njutow acalcne form. 

Fig. 26. ff ,1 „ 

Fig. 29. A rather broader example of the ume. 

Fig. 30, Delicate needie-Ukn form. 

Fig. 3L Another rather tfiiuilnr. 

Fig. 3^^ Diminutli’e eide^venper. 


Plata XVIL 
LaUr Sfn$K 

Fig- 1. Portion of tira of Tts&el of No. J* quality pottmy, omanionted with finger-nnll 

improaoiotiB. Thicltncii ll'5 mm. The diamelar of tbe wcsBel nt tlie riin wai about 
li innhcL 

F^- ^ ■imilu' ^{ieciflieti Itat ihioo^r «ni]l«r, diatoeter ftt tb« rite About 7 incbcA. 

ig. Portion of R bcftker or drinkuij'^p. Tte honzonUl fludo^ ate aot fanned by 
combing, but by tbo iuproMion of mtIm of leetangalar ’^puneb.mTbm” Dianittor 
at tbe wid«t part of the vewd aboot 6^ bdiiia The techniqae of thu agnee with 
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l)j Pitmifwn, Extnrattos* in Cranborns CAow, vol. 


tbe beAkfri* £gitr«d 
Pluto IxxriL 

^ ^ «J«nurt«utic bsnkor gnuuii,«Ui. 

Fi^ B lu Figs, 1^ 4 nud s « from 5 to 8 min. 

K. . Portion ef nmofljwlroT, slioiro u, original raatria. TLo scnl« of tliii photograpli in 
eliowB by the lutlfHcirda plawd ay (he mnlrij:, ti« ii one inch in dmme^. 

Senei. 

Pis. 7. Policed fiint rte op o^I This w« i>iinii on the ai«e site a, U«t shown In 

pi»rtk;uiMlyitoU palialwl «id the edet, 
w still t«n. ^{, B e rtoent adUiiioii ^Janll«y 1813), am) Lm hnd to b* pllS 
mther out of its proper onJe- u, tj» pj^tw. Ii4 x 40 x SI nun. 

J^<T Sfriifi. 

Fig. 0. “Sbnfii un^-* made of pottery of .jrailito No, Ib. This wu noised in wuid anoros.' 

m in s, 3, 4, a aW 8 ^ f^na m oss of the «mial 

PtA« xvrn. 

PoiBhed flint we ho^ made from n pie« of teLnkr flint. Prtbably EspJt Series. 
Photot^phed as It was flrrt seen, it has alro Wu figuted and iLrib^ to tS 
Essex Aantrsdfst, voL xvi, 1«16, Piste Ti, Fig, 4, and paja 50 '> tlw 

Fto' ^ ^ *" phptogmphed Xro i; w« found, 

fig. 3, rhotegrsph of the prebstomc intemant found uesr WsJtcm-cui.W.™ t-i.:. 


Fig. 1. 
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REPORT ON THE SKELETON POUND NEAR WALTON-ON-NAZE. 

By AuTHUii Kstte, MJ>.f Conservator ot the MuBcuro. Royal College of Sui^ons, 

England. 

As examination of tliia skeleton briojja one faos to face with the difflcnltws 
which way be encountered in the lecognition of eex. When Mr. Warren brought 
the skeleton to me T at once said that the skull was that of a woman, but when he 
directed wy attention to the pelvis I at once admitted my error, for the characters 
in it were overwhelwingly of the male caste. When alJiiding to the characters of 
this skeleton in my Hunterian lectures, I spoke of them as maJe, regarding the 
skeleton as a lepresenta^ve of the slim, young man of short stature and delicate 
features a type which ia pleatifally represented in every branch of modern eivilked 
life. It was only when I catnc to write out a full descriptiem of the skeleton that 
I observed that at every point, except as regards the pelvis, that I had to admit tite 
parts were those of a young woman not tliosc of a man . Lately 1 have had 

oecaaion_owing to the pelvis of an individual who had passed tlirongh life as a 

woman, but who was found at death to have the imperfect parts of the male, being 
prceODted to the College of the Museum by Dr. Arthur Davis—to examine more 
minutely than 1 had done before the various characters which onB looked on tia 
characteristic of the male and of the female. There tan bo no doubt that in the 
case of the pelvis, as in the caae of the skull, there h a percentage of individuals— 
perhaps tliree cr four ikjt cent, a* regards the palviB^more as regards the skull- 
in which the sexual features are ao ill marked that it is imiKJsaible to assign llie sox 
with any degree of certainty. This appears to be the case as regards the Waltim- 
on-Niue mdivitlua^for in skull, in proportions of Hie body, in the configuration of 
the limb, bones, and ribs, especially in the fcnrui of sternum, the characters of 
the typical fenialo are shown. I am therefore eompelled to regard the skeleton 
here described as an example of iho narrow-hipped, slander woman wflnob one can 
see not unfrequently in England to-day. 

The Chabajctehs’ of the Pelvis, 

One feature of women; is the breadth of the pelvis and iiips in coniparison to 
the breadth of their bodies and cheats. In this case, having all the vertebrae and 
riba, the greatest width of the thorax, at the level of the seventh pair of ribs ctui be 
cstiniated it is mpproiiiBately 200 mm., the width of the pelvis from iliac crest to 
iliac crest ia 243 mm. ; the width of the pelvis os regards the width of the thorax is 
that of i womBiL In the male the diameters are equal or the thoracic ia the greater. 

The main character of the woman is the size of the diameters of the true 
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they should I>e large enough to allow au easy passage to the head of the 
child at hirlh. 

One must take into cx>tisidemtion the upper inatgiti of the pelvis or mint, 
and the lower niiugin or outlet. Nothing can be iiifenred from the iibaoluie 
diameters of the inlet; they are frequently as Large in the male as in the female, 
lu this case they are smull, even for a malo^the front to back diameter 
^conjugate} is only 85 turn, (au average male =100, average female=112); the eide 
to aide diameter (IransverHe) b 118 mm., in an average male it b 125 mm., in u 
feiuale 181 mm. 1 ilu not tiduk the inlet w'ould permit the passage of the head of 
u normally sised child. 

Although small, the transverse dbmeterof tlie inlet beam the pruportioD to 
the breadth Letweati the iliac crests that one liuds in women. Tlie trauBversc 
diameter of the uilet is — in tlie typical male 45*5 per cent of the bi-croatal 
dbmetor, mid 4T'5 per oenh in the typical female: in the skeleton iiuder 
deacriptiol) it b 48-5 per cenL—a w'eU-tuarked female featuru. 

To (dlow the pass^^ of the oliild, the outlet of the pelvis has to be large ; iU 
transverse diameter in the typical male b TO per cent, of the inlet; iu the female 
90 per cent.; in tbb case it b 71 jjor cent.—a male chanicter. 

Then, again, tlie female x^olvb b squat and shallow; its total breadth b 12f> 
per ceuL of its total height in the male, 139 per cent, in the female; iu thb case it 
b 128—H male ctiaroctcr. Above all thb ].)elvb has the male feature of an extremely 
small sacro-sebtic notch—the sbe of the notch dciwixEmg on the growth of the 
ilium to, form a roomy iiikt to the pelvb for the passage of the child. The width 
of the notch, measured from the positerior inferior ilbc spine to the iechia] spine b 
only 50 mm. — » typical female may l>o double this size ; the depth of the notch is 
32 min. Ou the other hand the preauricnlar gmove b present, and tliat b uffually 
regurde*! as a cluimcter of the female. The saoruiu b 107 auu. long by 100 wide; the 
pToportioua are dbtinctly those of the male. 

Another feature of the typical female polvis b seen in the anh-puhic arch, for 
this has to ho wide to allow' the passage of the child's Jiead and its rami or 
boundaries arojmore slander and thinner tlian in the malo, in whom these parts 
have to b© strengthened and thickened for tlie attachment of tJie male organ. Tlie 
cliatactcrn of the pubic aioh are rather female than male iu character in the 
’VVaiton-on-ifftise pelvb; the pubic rami show impreaaionB for an organ BliBt>ed as 
tite clitorb rather than for one with the size and form of a penb; the oich b 
moderately! wide—62 mm. wide at a dbtance of 45 mm. below the aympliyeb— 
not so wide as in a typical leinale. but wider than iu a typical male. Taken 
altogether the pel™ chaiactera are those of the male, and yet there are features 
which tend decidedly to the female fonn. 

Tira STEII.VUM. 

The form of Btemuni seen here 1 have only observed in 1 I 10 laxly of a woman; 
never in that of a man. The nuuiubrium or upper port of the Btemuin, b 47 inni. 

VOL. SLll. 














body well alwjve Ibj 
AS to ooDvince one 


FiO, U—Frotile of WiJton-oa-NaM skull (hslf tmtutnl siro). 

Tlift uut1iii4 of &be cruiul cavity is j^piwii ted hy a lioc^ Tbe 

■ktiU la ariaated on tbs sub-csisbml phn^ indicated t'a Hue. 

Eu^lifibpuiu this area Ls 80 miiL b<m bade to front—measured in the profile of 
the fifcnli from the imiDu or oceipital prolnberonce to n Ime joming the anterior 
border of the mastoids; here, as in a typicd wutnaD, it is 60 imii-; the width in the 


Attachhes’t ov Skull to Neck, 

The fllendor and fine modelling of the bonca ore certainly femab. So 
especially is that part of the haso of the skull whicli gives attachment to the neck. 
This area, shovrn in the profile of the skull, Fig+ I* is sliadecL In an average 
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long by 50 mm* wide; the body, blade, ot aieao-Hteimam, is only 66 mim long by 
‘26 mm. wide* In miJes tbe length of the mauubrinm to tbe blade is usualiy as 
I j 2, in the female as 1 : l'6-i-8; here it ia aft I; 1*4—ultra female. 

' the further deeetiption is read—the ahoit arma. the short span, the long 
Digu head and short neok, the relatively short lower limbs with the middle 
the symphysis pubis—the fomale characters 

that this late Keolilhie or Early Bronze individual 
coadition w'hich gynsacclogists have to coutend with amongst modern 
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male (th^ bimaatotil dlatneter) is 125-130 mm.; hfiie it ia 115 tuOL, a meafluyemohi 
iisu&l in tbe female. The oVal faoe^ the character of the foteliea^, the thin crania) 
bonea, i)ie tuaKimum cliaineters of the sknil, situated well above the level of the 
earn, all indicate the female. 


AtiS. ST.VTURE. 


The ajjC is probably hot ween t^renty-live and thirty yearn; all the growing 
ends have joined the shafts of the bones ^ the sutures of the cranial vault are freely 
open on tlic inner and outer aspecta; the bones are thin^ varying from 3-4‘5 mm. 
in thickness; the first molar is worn sq as to expose the dentine on the crown of 
the first molar; the dcntme is appearing at the tips of the cusps of the second 
molars, while tlic upper thiitl molars are but little woru; the third lower molars 
begin to show dentine at the apices of the cusps. 

The stature 1 estiiuate at 1G29 min. (5 feet 4 inches), and is made up as^ 
follows:—‘ 

Height of skull from oonclylea to— 


Highest point of vault 
Cervical part of spine 
Dorsal part of spine 
Lumbar iHirt of spine 

Pelvic height from acetabulum to level of liody of first 
sacral vertebra ... 

Fcnmr 

Tibia 

Astragalus and os calcis (Imighi of foot)... 


men. 
= 152 
= 110 
^ 285‘ 
^ ITO' 


= tMP 
= 420 
= 560 
= 72; 


Head Foru- 


1,620* 


As regards tJie head form, only the chief meaeuremente are given, for it will 
be possible to obtain from the two accompanyiag drawings all details relating to 
the sliape, site, and projiortioiia, of the several portsL Some explanation of the 
drawings is necessary. In the drawing of the lateral aspect tbe interior as well oa 
the exterior of the skull is repreaented. The skull is oriented on the aub.oerebral 
plane, which corresponds to the upper surface of the presphenoid in tlie anterior 
part of the skidl, and to the attachment of the tentorium to the posterior inferior 
angles of the parietal bones in the back ])art of the base. In reducing the drawings to 
Iialf natural si2:e by a pantegrupli, a slight error has been introduced iu the length 
of the skull (it is shown as ITS in place of 176), In. the full hice view the plane 
of orientatiou is the same as for the side fhce. 

Tlie enhic capacity of the cranial cavity is 1260 e.e.} the maximum length ia 
L76 mm. (occipital projection to frontal emmence)} the length from occiput to 

‘ Tlie intental malleoltia ia nlao included « IS nun. 'niia oaght to bo dedocted. 

S 2 
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Fin. S.— view ^^f tha Wii]ton-oii-Na£4 ikull firiented on plane os I, 

The miviaid proeesai^fl ore Lndioateil (half uniuml 



Ficsfc a JkW The polnte nnd mandiliile af the Walfcoii^n-Na?:ei ekull, Thede^rw nf todndbti £m 
ftliovD hf the centimetre tueiaturcijiiL-iit«. The mindihlo w»* oriental on the pJuiio mairked by the cKewinir 
mirfibca of the teeth. ^ 
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glabella is 173-5 mneu^ from ioion to glabella 158 mm . Tiie abort inio^Iabellar 
leogtbp the much longer oeoiplto-frontal length p are in the proportiooa which one 
t7ipects to find iu a woman's or a boy's skulls not in an ndulb man's. The greatest 
width of the skull is 137 niQj.> and is situated near the parieto-squamotis junction ; 
the upper parietal width m 1:^5; the hiiiiastoid width 115 mm. The relatively 
small himaetoid is a character of the female or of the hoy. All these ineasnrementa 
aro small—much below the mean for Englishmen The masimuiu width b 
77'8 per cent, of the moxiiDuni length. The forehi^ b comparatively narrow 
(85 mm.)f although higfi and prominenL The lieight of the vertex of ihe akuH 
above the aaditnry meatus is 116 mim; it$ height above the anh-ccrehrol plane, 
06 mm.; l:^J-bregiuatie height, 133 mnu 

The Face. 

The shape and proj>ortioiia of the face are also feiniimie, the upper face length 
is 65 tunn; the total face length (nnEo-menLal) 107 ; the bbygomatic diameter 116^ 
lietwetjii the angles of the mandible 05^ The face ihitii oval, ^ind of rather 
eiuall proportions. Tlie muscular prooeaaea lo^ develope^l to rather less than a 
medium extent. The frontal eiuineuces are distinct; a transveme shallow gnjove 
ots the forehead sopomtea clio emmonces from tho supm-orhital and supraoiliary 
prooossea, whidt are very nuKlerately developed* The infra-orbital (canine) loMsad 
on the superior maxillary are deep and wide depresaioiis; the mental enmi.enoe \» 
tuoilenitcly developed, Tlie ejcacb development of the varioiia structures mentioned 
may be estimated imm the dmwuigfi. 

Tbeth, Palate, ako Maj5ticatiow* 

Tlie size of the teeth and palate may be ostiinated from the exuut drawings 
given in Ftga, 3 and 4. Tlie incisom exactly in on edge^to^dgo 

bite, not in the seissorsr-like bite of mcKSt modern EiiropOQiis^ where the lower 
mcisors pass up hchmd the upper. It is clear that in mastication there was a fn^ 
side-to-dde movementp tlie grinding aurface of the lower teeth being drawn 
across those of the upper* The teeth of the loft side are more worn than those of 
the right In life, all the teeth were present and free from diseseei The palate ia 
Hat and well-Hioveloped, the vault rising 15 mm. above tbe grinding level of the 
molar teeth. Although aheolutely arnaU, the palate is Telutivelj large to t])e rest 
of the faec. Tlie and width of the palate, of the mandible^ and of the 

teeth may be seen in the accompanying drawings. In the upper and Lower molar 
^ries the teeth diminish from tlie hrat to the ihii'xL The shape and of the 
palate, and the mauner in w-tuch the teeth are worn, are altogether unlike what 
Is seen in modern Englisli mouthsj and if they do not asaist ua to fix the date of 
the skcdl, at least serve to assure m that it ia not moderm 

The Oanrre ajjd Nose, 

The face is narrow^ and hence tho width of the orbiU ia about equal to their 
height (33 x 33 mm.), the right orbit being slightly the ■aider. The nose ia 
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ftitroiuely prorainont anti nnrrDw—a coiieequeiiee of iKe oval t}'!® of face. The 
width of the Diusal aperturfi—cJefiiied a sharp mor^m of bone as in modern 
crjinia—la 22 mnu; its height (nosioo to aubuafial aploe) 53 tuui, 

Tlio point of tliQ IwBy nose projects S3 inni. in front of the onlor murgm of ific 
orbit Fig, 1) ami 25 juui. in front of the infra'Orbital margin. Prominence of 
nose con thiis recorded—perhajts more nc.'Onratel}' tlian by any other tuetbod. 
A narrow, prominent ugse is usually regarded oa a sign of modertilty. Tlie 
prominence is not duo to an outgrowth, but to a rotrogressioo of tlie masticatory 
parts of the up^ier Jaw and luokr. 

ItONBS Oir THE UPPEH 

The tyiw of bone is that seen in people w‘ho live indoor lives, slciider, weU- 
formed, with moderately marked muscular unpressione. The total length of tlie 
right arm is 6S6 mm., being mode up as follows: liiimems 293, radius 225, 
hand 168. The clavicles measure togother 259 mm. (right 133, left 136), and 
the diNtanco from the lip of one sliouider Uj tip of the other may he estimated at 
215 mm. The span of the arms was probably about 1,580 ram.—mm. less than 
the stature. It is ponsihle that the spinal length of the iMdy may liavc beeu 
eouicwhiit ove^estiniatcd, hut, on the other liand. women have a span relatively 
sliort to their stature. The ulna mMsuros 245 min. (r^lit), 243 (left). The right 
scapula measures 140 rant, from the upper to the lower Ixirder at its vertebral base, 
amt 90 mm. from the nmrgin of the glenoid cavity to the vertebral lioider upix^sim 
the liose of the scapula spine. 

Evidence of Itiijitr HAKUnnNEsa. 

There is a marked speoiaUzatiou in the right arm, seen especialIv well in 
region of the shoulder joint The posterior border of tlie right glenoid is 
thickened and rounded. The ajollan' lnjrder of the scapula is 15 mm. in breadth 
(10 mm. on the left); tlie aeromial end or epiphysis of the right scapubr apine 
has remained free; it has unit&l in tla left; the total kngtli of the scaptikr spine 
is 131 mm. in th* right by 23 mm. at its widest point, while the correspouding 
measuremmjta on the left are 127 x 21 mm. On the other land, the distance 
from the glenoid cavity to the vertebral border is &4 mm. in the left as compared 
W 90 on the right. The left clavicle is 3 mm, longur tiian the right, hut the right 
a the stouter if shorter Iwne. Tim nieaeuremenk and diameters of the head of 
the right humerus arc 3 to i mitu greater than of tlie left, and this is ako true of 
the length uud thicknesa of the sliaft and area of muscular insertion (aliaft of right 
at deltoid improMion = 20 mm^ The difference in the Ixmee of tJie right imd 
left forearm and hand is less marked. 

Ulna. 245 right, 243 loft. 

Bo.nes of the Lowei! Ijiik. 

Tho total kvgtJi of Um right femur is 417 mm. (the left ie more, 423J tJ,e 
right tibia 359 (left 353); the height of the foot 72 mm. In efititnating the liJight 
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of the lower lliub 12 mm. ma«.t be deducted for tlie iitLemal malleoliii; of the tibia : 
toUl height of right lower limb = 836. The mid pomt of the body h thus 
eiloHtyil about au iueh (24 ram,) below the upper level of the hip joiuU, or m the 
natural poeitioD of parte, about 30 mm. above tho sjruphyHia pubio—a normal or 
average position for a woman. The femur is a alender but well-modelled boiie^ not 
battened in ita upper third as ia eo (coinmon in the oeotithio man. The diomotera 
of the abaft in the upper third are 27 (transv,) x 31 (aniero-po^terior): in the 
left bone, 26 x 21; m the middle of the rjgbL ehaift these mcaauiementa are 
31 X 24; left abaft, 31 x 25. The eittteme breadth of tho lower extremity ie 
77 Mm. on the right, 76 on the lefL TIjo diumotcrs of the head 44 x 44; the 
ehaft b strong beui, convex forwards. The depth of the concavity is 36 mm. 

The tibbs are of ^dnifist equsl length—right 359; left 353. Opposite the 
nutrient foramen tljo pbaft meoaurea 30 (antero-posterior <!iniiieter) x 20 
tmnsveree, and b there fiattened^ but not markedly an. The poaterior t)order of 
tlic upper third of the shaft ctairieB the origin of the aoleue mnscle. 

The total length of the foot, allowing 15 mm. for the inieamg middle and 
temiinnl phalanges, b 205 mm.—a foot of sniall dimensioua with highly developed 
arch; the great toe, one may judge from the articular head of Iho metatarsal bone, 
was certainly not turned outwards m b races addiotod to l>oots, but mArkcdly 
inw^ardfi ae b seen often Ln Ixwofooted tribea. 

The Tuoiiax. 

The ribs are well but ratJier deiieutely modelloiL The chest at tho level of 
the lower end of the sternum I estimate, from the sbo and bend of the riba, to liave 
been 200 mm* wide by 130 min. back to front' a relatively wide and rather Hat 
chesL The stenium b in the usual three pjirts. The manubriuin ia 47 mm. long 
by 50 mm. wide, tho meso-sternum 66 mru. x 26 muL In size and proportion the 
thorax and ^rnum arc those of a woman. 

QC£3T10N of KaOE. 

It seems futile to discuss the race to wliich thb mdiridnal belonged^ for lo-day 
women sliowing the same rize of botly, the same forju of face, the some diauioteru 
of the hiSttd, can be seen plentifully in our modern population^ In Mr. Parsons^ 
report on the Both well crania there are several which show tho same proportion 
of cranial mcsetiroMcatfi, All wc i^n infer from this 6nd b that tho mcial type 
fouud at Walton-on-Koiae persists to-day; tho origin and derivation of the type 
needs much more research and more evidence os to the dbtrihution of race forme 
ill ancient Europe. 
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litTnoiiucnoN. 

Tlie«c iioDe^a weta writtaa iti 1809-1910* and a good deal of tJie lass teehnioal 
portion fia« aincc been embodied in TA^ TaiUd ffead^unlers 0 / A*ifferut (Seeley and 
Co.Jj but owing to thecaurteay of the Royal Anthrople^loal IiLstittite in ollowmg 
me to delay pnblieation^and to Ibe amval of my friend Uetit^ Gp E. K, have 

been able to give ^ome difibient photogmphs in th^ artideH ^ it and the book do 
not overlap. Theva noiess do not okim to be anything like a full description of the 
people with whom I wfy% in tonoh for twelve montbo. Jn addition to the usual 
ol^taclca, 1 ahoTiJd mention that a [latrot liad punlahod some of the tribes in June, 
1903, jnst before 1 arrived at Jeinaau Darore; I accompanied one twelve niontlis 
afterwards (August, 1909); another went there last year, and there are rumours 
of Tiion^ It ia therefore likely that a few statements may have to be modUied 
when these tribes have been longer under observation, thougli in all olxtcou 
authorities w^ere exuniinofh and no statement is made on the word of less than tive 
of tliem, or else on the evidence of my own eyes. Luckily nearly all spoke Hausu, 
m we oould eatahUsh direct i:ektiauu,aiid, although they v^eie Bometirnes shy^ I soon 
became quite friendly with them. As tin has been found near their oonntry 1 bese 
|)eople* now utter savagesj. wiU no doubt in a few years bo delighting in 
top hats.’ 

The sixteen authorities on the Kugoro* Moroa, Attokka, and Giintiawarri 
cuatofoe, eta, woj^ 

1. Aoiff, Agwaiu (cfhieO tif Fada Kagorop and Govemmetit Bktriet 
Head mail of tho Kagoro District. 

2m A&i^^ian^p Government Headman of the Moroa Diatriek 

3. Agwam of Eo^lcrkOp 

4. Agwam of Safwio. 

5. Agwam of Kukkiim. 

6. MakJia, Agwam of Chazgi. 

7. Agwam of Ogbaji. 

8. Agwam of Apak (theio are two). 

9. Alal\ Agwam of Tuku Toxo. 

10. Tayamtnu, interpieterj of Fada Kagora 

Up MffrAti, likekamith, living temporarily in Fada Kugoro. 

IZ Ailah Kmakt , ox-bloeksmithp who once livetl tn Fada Kagoro. 

13. Mohajnma Sud^tf Ch^vernment Court mes^ngcr* formeily a trader. 

14. Kura, oliief of Kanro. 

15. wife of Maebu. 

10, Lakidif Haiisa ^1, onco enslaved by a Moroa Agwam. 

^ Jniiai^n Dwporv U nov (Jane, |01f) m iiapc^rUnt mining witre. 
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TIjfi aiUhoriUea on the Kajji unit Jaba customer, otc,, were: — 

1. Hiiitfili, Government Headman of Kajji. 

2. Musa, chief of Mersa. 

3. ZiMiftm, eDiploj'6 of the i3a(rki!du Jemaa, 

4. Awitdn, son of Musa. 

AIho seme of the above slsteen. 

L —UOUJiTBY —OjtIGK—H iSTOHY OY TIJS KiGOIiO, IfOHOA, AND OlHEIta. 

CouTtity , —The Kagoru, an almost naked, bead-himting West Afncan tribe, 
oeoupj’ part of the north and west faces of a ridge of steep, bigh nidiiutmns nmning 
from the Baiiehi into tho Xossamwa province of Nortliem Nig'Cria, Afost of the 
towns are built at tho foot i^f tho ridge, and nearl}' all on the noitb face are 
defended by labyrinths of cactus^ herigss which sontetiines reach a heiglit of 
12 to 15 feet. There arc no stuckadea The towns and populations in order from 
the fioulli are; — Tuku Tom (150), Tiiku (150), Jigj’a or Jigga (150), Tafa and 
Ungw'fti Giginnio (300), Clianji (200), Oglian (1,500), Kiikknm (1,000), Fiwla Kagoro 
(1,500. the capital), Apak (500), Turap (400), Safwio (200), r>uohui (150), and 
Saderko (150). OpjAslte Fada Kagf>ro is Malagnm (oOO), w hile Jlafor flOO) and 
MakablKP (lOO) face Duchut and Kaderko respectively, Tlic total jiupulation is 
tliciefore aljoiit 7 * 000 , hut thfa estimate is only approximate, for it has, up to now, 
Iteen impossible to asseas the jieupk properly, as moat of them run away on tlic 
apj,>e 0 TaQC 0 of a European, Tlie neiglibourn of the Kagortt are—to the east, the 
Attnkka and Ganna warri j to the north-east, ilie Moroa; to the north, the 
Katah; to the north-west and west, the Kajji*; to the south-west and south, tlie 
Jfnnmmv atni a mixture around the town of Jenmaii Daroro; and to the south-eiwit, 
the Ayn and Karshe trihea. 

Oriffiv ,— The Kagttro say tliat tlwy camo long ago from Bnnclii country’ west¬ 
wards to Kimhta (Kasaarawa), ami from tliere they lumped, after a sliort stay, to 
where Fada Kagoro now is, Tho leader of the partj' was Apak, afUsr whom one of 
the towna is tianied. They there found the mine of habitat ions of a former 
fotgotten pcojiilc—perhaps the makers of the stone axes said Ki Itave ijcen dificovererl 
in the vicinity* Tlie Kagoro tliemeelves say that they liavo alvmya regarded these 
oe iutviug tieeu matte hy the splinteriiy; of rocks by lightning (this seema to be a 
general belief amongst tlie natives), nod Imve never heard of timli' being use«l h» 
tools, hut tbo Jyiwm. of Oglian mogniMni one aboivn tiiin as an axe. 

As the people Imve no records of any kind the account of their origin ht very 
hfmi to prove or disprove. One tJung wliieli suppiirts their story-^an important 
point, too —is that in ibe towns on the northern face the saerod groves are all 

’ Till' Word caetoi is Luw'i for wintnf a Iwttet, tbe plwi i* proliobiy asjwgi^a of eupliorbiu. 

* Tho ofStdd ^pcilLing, Ksje* docs not tofirelWhl tb« nniiud st all, {t U jdmott *' Kudgj.’' 

’ I wui given some Bioiiii aw sad hunnier beads froiD a aoighbouriDg dintriet, Imt 1 did 
noLsuoMcd In obtain] II J juiy actkislly from the E&gotv eoautry. In Jeiaean Hwroru hArhcre 
ndopt aoiuo of tlio Hatter heads for um sb rusor BliArpeoen. 
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to the eouth, ami the ^ople first lowk in that direclion wiien jjerfoitmiJig their 
rites (see p^^^e 164\tbereiiaoji given being tlut they face their place of origin, 
M'hilo in those on the western face of the mnge the groves nre to liie north, amt 
llWHC towns, wc know, are ootonies from Faik’ Kagoro. As nothing is knowni of the 
taiigiuiges Ilf llie Batichi plateau no comjmrisoii can l)C tuade, hiit it is worth noting 
ttui.t the salutation is altnostthe same (aAatn or shaft thongh the tribes do not visit one 
another, and all are hcwi-bnnters. Again, UjUbcco has lieon smoked for very many 
years in the north, yet the Kagoro did not know it, for their aduptiou of tlw Hausa 
name for it (and many otiier things) proves tlial it must have 1>een introdneed 
coiuinu’fttively recently. A iliffsTcnoe, hi>wever, should bo mentioned, namely, lhat 
the Baueiii i>caplca w'ear coses " while the Kaguvo do not. 

One is ui first apt to be leil aatray by the fact tliitt the trilial marks of the 
Kagoro, Moroa, Attakka, Katab, ami Ka,yi people.H are identical, and tlieir customs 
similar, while the languages are mucti alike—esj)ecially those of the Kagoro, 
.'Vttakka, and Moron. However, the Kajji, KaUdi, and Woroji chum tljeir ilescent 
from Zarut (to the uorth or north-we^t), and none of tliese tribes could have ilriven 
the Kajicro to where they now are, as altbcugb mticii more numerous, they are not 
so warlike. 11 le aimllarity of the tribal marks is said to be due to the fact that 
aliout two gencratiuns ago the Katali Imd a very skilful operator who invented llie 
pattern, and tluit jieoplo of tbif surrotiniling Lrilws visiting the town liked it w> 
much that it become imi^'crsal. Ikjfth Kjigoro and Morui liavc udd me this, and 
the Sa(r)rikia Jemaa® su]>p(>rts tlic stc»ry, wt junwibly it is true, thougii it is certainly 
strange. But it must have been nnwe than two generjitions ago, for even the oldest 
men have the marks, whicli tliey say were done in their youtli. Peoples of the 
same origin, tlmugh tuny fight, never keep the heads of victims as tropliics, 
even if taken during the actual lighting they are given back on the declaration of 
|MNicc to Im hurictL Xcw the Kagoro did t ake ami keep Kajji and Mevoa heads, but 
n 0 t—tliey inay—llioeie of the Attakka. However, llie Katab and Kagoro swore 
an agnoeiiicnt lung ago not to do so, an agreement which lata iieen kept, and os all 
say tiwt their ancestors luul no ooutjection tliis does not prove very much. Finally, 
the Attakka even now occupy ttie lulls above Nimbia, and their villages arc 
built in a similar way to those of the Kagoro—though rather higlicr np—while 
the 3i[orcak, Kajji, and Katali inludnt the plains, so 1 should say titut the Kagoro 
and Attakka hud a ccuimon origiu from the HOutli, and before that from the east, 
while the other tiilics came from tlm north and west,* 

It is said that when the Kagoro first came to tlie country they now inhabit 
they dill not know iho use of the bow and arrow, and tliU is possibly correct, for 
the 5a(r)rikm plemna told me tliut llic At Utkka learned tlicir arrow |K>ison from the 
Iviliito (Banchi) only about twenty ycara ago. and that ihfff taught the Kagoro; 

* /W-fl lUtaitM Citpitfil 

s Ht? lU&d bat vearp Aiiil WMinottSdfdeiJ h}- bia ncm, Ib thd Hnuai tor 

thu -II i« piort for ntip “ ef." 

* See pdgfc 145, 
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the Gfitiuawan't ime spi^orH tf^rlAy, The place was or) ovemin vHth wild licoata 
that tliey had te live umler gnuuud ami make tun eels to their farms, so I was 
tolA Tliia tuakes otie suapoci that Ih&y \retn ori^mlly tioglixlytes, like the Nmlii 
tribe to the wuth : they still Iwve tsavea where they store their fnotl, ami wliioh 
they use an hidinij'plticc.s when attacked. 

seems that for n long time they were ruled by uonncilB of elders, 
and that it was not until the Kajurawa* faived ilieui to [lay trihate that they 
chose /t chief. Tliere had been desulLuty hghtin)^ for many years without Liueh 
result on either side, hut about one humlred and twenty years ago, so far as 1 can 
make oiitr—ptssihly tine in some degree to the wanderings of the Kilani—liie 
Kajurawa detnaudetl a regular payment, and the Kagfiro wore not atrong onougli 
to i-eaLst. Two slaves Iiad h«n askfal for, so the Kagoro oullwl a councii to dechie 
what should Ijo dotifL A youth, Gumlong, said he would supply the slaves if he 
wore tiuule chief and this having lieen ngmed tft, he struck a ailk-cotlon 

tree (nhtm) with his stiek, ami iinmediatBly two young slaves apijearml. a male and 
a fomaln, who were given ns tribute. A siiiiiiler cxplanatiou itccnrs to one who 
knows their gentle habits, and that k that this was the legiiming of tho capture of 
l»wsing strangers, which lias been 8top|tett only during the last three or lour yeam. 
In fact, the Ksgoro say tliat liefore tluU time they were not liead-lmnters, nor lijul 
they any slaves. 

Guiitloug was thus the first He is sahl to have reigned fifty Tears, 

and on the liay of his tleath tluj iihim tree withered and dletL FI is brother Bishut 
foiltiwetl ftod livmi for anollier forty years. Thiit would lie qnitc fjos.silile if 
nunclorig lind knjn Inun wiien his father was eighteen fKagorti marry much 
yoimger), and IJishut (by a dilferoiit molliHr) wlien he was fifty, Tliera wjts an 
interregnum for a number of years when <Tigj-a, or played the jjart of a 

tyrant, and at last liad to run away ami foitntl a town of hia own. Tho people tlien 
appealed to the i3a(t)rikin Jemaa to choose a chief, a« they could not ngreo iimongHt 
themaelvea, and each town wan lighting its ueighlHiur. Bislmt’s son, Mnngu, was 
appointed, hut he died sotod years afterwards, and wa.<( succeeded by Kaka, his 
hrothev, the proseut ruler, who was ai>pDink-d District Headiiian fD.H.M.') by tlie 
(Tovsniiiicnt in 190u. Thaw chiek were lu no way Bnhjcct to tlio Filani. altliuugh 
iliey askerl the Sa(r)riki tnehcose tiiema thief, for although Jeinoa, with Zaria's help, 
several liJiies defi^Uoi the Kagornj, they ahso sufFcred aonie reverses, and never 
aneceodfid in snlxluing them nor in making them jiay tribute. The Kiiguro’H first 
experience of a British exiieOition was in 1PU5, and aitice tlujn confiicLs have taken 
phice omimilly, and even yet three of the towns are not under control; I Lad to 
rocomniend two patrols in 190'J.^ 

' Atfjuftiir,! is lliL> ilatm plarat, I hava krpl to tlw Miispibir uf the oilmf uanw* up to tliis 

in otiiat to avoid iTrjnfnnion, hut an n UFiU be iddi^d in fytiirft if nLHJcfBJiTj, 

^ Thfl firet inLictwl but Ifttfe punkhiii&ut ^ tb^re miB hardlr any wslBtanctp and operatioti» 
liftti to be «n«rpeiuled on loeoQiit of tlio raihu. The tuxcnil wm oppo^l, and tlue oiedicd 
lutiDiiiocks were Hraptuied ojiiJ ke|>t for Bome i\m^ aa tiophies ef wur. On ihU oc£»&ioti ihnse of 
the BviropexinB and nuuiy of the nAtlve si&Idkra and camera hadJv atwng bj h^M, 


S&me Mfftruin Mufid-HjinUini. 
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Aher Gmiilong liad given his slaves, the head of eaeli family took it in turn U« 
pi'^vide the auuml contnliiitiou, siiil would mlzB even hie own gtandchildrenK 
They have now Iteen roughly aseesaeii, and inost of the towns have j>atd tribute to 
the Governnioui direct, tlie Ciuef of Jcinaa not l^eing given the position of 
su^rain, rnhs wnjj unable to conquer them before we eamei The of I'ada 

Kjigoro takes one-teuth of tlie total lo coinpeu^to hiui for the trouble of collecting 
it?, and ns pagan chiefs seldom liave niiioh power over their j^eoplo — ^who Ijcat them 
if strong cnougli—lie does not get ovorimid* The iiicidonoe is about 1 |)er head, 
not a ruinous tax. 

The Kagoro iffftmm h ap|poiiitcd liy solectiou (now, of cDursct subject to 
Governmont approval) of the oldere. The choice will apparently alternate beiweeii 
the fantilies of two desconilnnts of the first chiefs for I am told that i^ie next 
Tvill be one of Mungu's eons and not one of Kaka'e. Females ci^ot succeed. The 
authority of the (it/pmm is nothing like that poswesed Ijy th^^ who lead 

all the sacred rites and mkiiintstor ttic ordeals. Apak and Kukkuni Imivo a kind of 
deputy mpmm in addition to the prinoipal chief. 

There are coniieils coiisistiug of all Lho heads of raniiiicii^ iliey form courts Ut 
try inipcrrtant crises, csouault tlie cUTOoks rt war, etc., and praciicalh' control the 
chiefs. 

The late iJr, KL'eae in /Vj*f ami -Ul, TEientronH a trib^of KAgoro^ hut Lliey 

arp anpansutly a braadi a! Lht; btnnJu fondly tTiiicb fto-lh^r to the wesil, nud w cui Jiuv-u lio 
eatiui,^''tiari with thess [woplr. The vhule ii^iAraigt Lt: — 

^'^The Mandiugand propfir tif thfl Kong plAti:!ai.i maj fairly tlieir late Elide 

tu the Fulali coia|aerprs and tlirir present ready lu^pEance of FreueL mb, vo bu uu hiJfUfrieaJ 
people with a not lh|flQriEaia of over 1,000 years> ai founders of tlie great empire of 

MeJii andOum^, and uf the more recent States of Moosinn, Koiig^ and others olanit the water- 
jurtuig between the hmd sti'canis of the Kijf^r nrul the rivers flowing south to the Ciulf nf 
iTubtufL Here is lho dii^irict of Manding, which is the origuial Jiume at tlte Mamirn^^ K/^ 

* people uf Mandiiigp^ ila they at? geiiemUy called^ aJtlmugh J/Vrac£r appears ta be the fumi UAed 
liy them^lvni , - , ^ ^ ^ Capl. t^iiigcr (/>a AjJjwr riu f/idfidf ^ gives 

thf subdjviiflioaii ef tbs Mnndia family, timnied frem their respective L'imu/ (idul^ felhilu 
touoii)/' 

liie late Lieut Boyd AlesAiider mentionin in hLs Fma the At^erla (A^ that the penplu 
in the Jfafij^arawa tVovii^co ww tails Aa well as discs. In voL i, |jage 20C, \w Yrrites: — ^Two 
tUvH from KoninkuLu brought us into the Kachi-Tonda IuIKb, where ilven a \v^n triW which 
dosif nat reoogni-^ tuamogB t^ustonoi^ thilj leavesi are worn* or many of the wemeu wear 
nothii^j more than a mriotta omafnenti whiLh is i:ylmdnc4 hi aliAjie^ about S Inches long, puul 
madis of twisted fupe^ When the omatnetit h? eucaaed in bmiw U denoLeti virgiaity. It y bung 
down over the low'cr fMrt of the hack And kept m powtiem by a string round the IoUia It 
has n i^uaint elTeC'b And at a little iUataiice gives atm the impto^iou of a tall. "' 

Tbs **KAchi”iA evidentty the Kajji {or Kaje) c^Hintryt but ilie Yesko people who live at 
PsHila do net wear toils, being, 1 tlilnk, an offidioot from ilm llausa ; the peopEe Lkuteneknt 
Boyd AEcKAJider aaw witv evid^Eitly JaUi. Tlie marriiigo ruetonis are rcAlly very intricate, but 

unless n European spent Aotno time amongst theae people he wenM not hoar uny thing of thnm __ 

it k wnndfuful Uiat lie collected as much inforiiiation aii he dkl. The idgn qf viTginity is a 
girdle mode of string fnot a tail i the breuH case would eimply donnle that ibe married 
wuuiiEi weaxiiig it wms* rich or exlmvagaut, the only time an umauriod gici would wtar a tail 
vruiild bo at A fiLs^tivnJ^ ui much the same way os oar cliiiiirun take gtown-up isirts at a fancy 
dr^a boli^ oa k ex|ilam£ril later. 
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The of relgna seenis to be nn follows:— 


0, Council of Elders 

■ Ik ■ ■ ■ 

! -XfSO 

1. Giindong ... 

i ■ k ■ ■ ■ 

1790-1840 

2. Bishut . 

■k « 4 mm* 

1840-1880 

€, Interregnum 

ilk ■ 

1880-1898 

3. Mungu . 

mrnrn 

1808-1805 

4, Kaka 

1 X -I mmr 

1905- 1 


The Attnkka are not jet under control,’ ao it ium been impofiajlile to study 
Lhftio* Tiicy Rte hfad-Jmiiters like the Kaj^iro, they dress io tlw eanic way, and 
their ctistoiDs are said to lie siuiilar. They probalily u^uDber about 7,000. One 
wuiuati is seen in I'late XX, Fig. 3^ 

The Gaimawarri liuve Injcn putrid led, but hare not been thoroughly subdued. 
Thi^y are nearly waked caniulalfl. their attire being difrereut from tiiai of the 
Kagoro. also their customs. They were not in my district, and I was unable, 
tlwrefore, to their towns, though I went a little way into their country 
to settle a quarrel The prmdjjal chief and u now wife arc seen in Fig. 1 in 
text, 

TJio Moron soy that their aiieestors came from Zaria country to Kafanchan 
(iiortli of demaan [)UToro), and from there Euniluchwi and bis wife went cast and 
fouritlcil Ungual Tuknnia or Chdri.somo time liefore the Filani come {about 17^0 ?)■ 
He is said to liave fieeu tlia father of all the Mojm, anti to liavo reached the age 
of one Imndred years. After Itim coiue Vakwiimim of Bahljan Oidda tHuiisa. “ big 
house 10 years ; Daiidu of Maiislia, 8; Rubu, 10; Unkwommakai, 15; Dawia of 
Cliori, i‘0; ajrd Aliouiong{Hhown In Fig, 1 in text) of Maiialia (now 8), the present 
District Hcjiiiiniui appointed by the Govemmeut. The Moroaresemble the K^oro 
so much that—except where differences are nideil—^ndtat is said of one tribe n]>idies to 
the mher, and Uib is also the case with tlie Kajji. One naturally thinks that smoe 
their langiuiges and eusionja are similar the Kagoro ajicl Moroa nuist be related. 
Both were, however, emphatic in their denial of thin Many of the Aloroa towns 
have Haiisa names (as have also twi) of tbo Ksgoro},so it is evident that they were 
ready to learn ihe language of people near to them, and if the Kagoro were cut 
off from pei>ple to the south, they would probably learn the languages of those to 
the north all the atKJoer. 

The Kutab are mostly m Zarin [imvinee, only ono town being within the 
Xassaraw;a boundary, and 1 eoiild not tlieretVire study them. I was told that they 
originated in KnchicLeri'i, north of Ifiirea. «There b a big rock, the Dutain 
Keirima, where surccry i* pmctiswl; cattle were sacriBced there lung ago. Tlie 
demons* are very powerfid, and earth is taken from the rock by the Filani and 
mixed with potnah for their cattle. Years ago Awndu *Sa(r)rikia Zariw, when 

* A iwtro) vmted the oountn? in Dvc«iuLt!r, 1000, and stthdiiisi) th«m. 

* This aixMiut Rivan nn. iu Hau'Sm tlio wurf uisn] wu «(/««, not i-unta, n aniriu 




So»u Htad'Iliinttn, 
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antHluini; tbe Katiiba, gave tJio people a Mack bull to fiaerifloe oii the ad^'ice of ha 
malnnia.* Even now cia Sunday and Kridny nigbUi the hill Ja Inminoaa, and white 
cattle mount on top of tbe rook and walk alwnt teiuleif by a white Fllani giri" i 
could not test the truth of this, tbe mountain may be a voleanu. 

Tlift Kajjia claim descent from the north-west* They also resemble the 
Kagoro, but not ho niucli as the Moruu, They are now thoroughly under control 
fas are the Uloroa). I have given several photos of tlieiiL 

All these trilies are veiy good agriculturi$ts» tl» Moroa being [lerliapa tim 
besL They raiBc a great deal of guinea-corn and millet every year, but 
unrortvinately make must of it into beer, so that from June to October lltey are 
usually in a state of seiui-atarvatiou, and have nothing but some bitter roots and 
wliftt they con buy or steal. 

n. AKATOMICAI. OBSKKVATIONS—MeASO SEMEN TU DF iJVtXtJ BODV— 

Measubbmknts op Skulls—^A ssoRHALmES—T rysiolooical OusKfiVATtojfs. 

Amtamicat ofmrv<du>tt $.—Both men and women of tbe Kagoro, Moron, luid 
Kajji tribes are well built, and have rather slim figures, I was unable to 
measure any females, but secured the following numbers of tbe oppoeito mx .:— 
Kagoro ; Kajji, 65; Moroa, 1; crossca Ki^foro-Kajji, 2; Kagoro-Attakka, 1; 
KaJiji-Katab, 1; and liloroo-Katab. 4. The mcoauiemcntfi of height must be 
conaidere*! aa I^ongh, owing to tbs *liflicn1ty of getting the subjects to hold 
themselves correctly. Those token with the anthropometer are, I boiie, accurate, 
though no allowance Itas k-en made for error. Fall details are given in the 
Appendix. 

The Kajji seem to be mlhcr taller thou tbe Kagort». and to have larger 
lieails; but tkse measurements have not yet lieen taken in siiEbcieiit numU^rs to 
show any racial iliffereoce, so I do not pm forworfJ these variations as a support to 
tbe theory tliat they are different trilars, though it is tempting, ilnssage {sec 
page 152) mu si have a great clfeel on the sliape of tbe bead. 

■ Mobamnictko priest* or l«itrtiL<d men, abo a i a gii - iat m . 

* €^oa fiobinsaa tleKriltins a Jounwy from KslE (or u be more earroeUy 

it, Kiffi) to &rui, vii Kacbia, write* (p. 68): “ Thi> laLabitanta of Uiis dielrict, mauy «f 
wbuiu wear do cbtlue of nay kind, whiM otbeta are content willi a ipitlle of lonvea, nro a moat 
degraded and uniiiUilligent-lookiBg set of (Kopk According to tlio Btntemont* of our carriero 
many cf them are cannibafa, though we were not able to obliun nity doGiuto pnwf of this faotJ’ 
^ n.l ftgnin (p. ja): «Tlwi people tlirout’b whose country we mu now pnaaing belong to the Kedani 
tribe i p*^ **'**' mate for about Afty nuteo lay through tbe eounliy of the Kedjo 

[Kajji], who ant for the OHmt jwrt {irofcaaiuiuil brigmoK few of tbem wear anything more than 
a girdle of Icsvea or a piece of akin." The Kajji mart evidently have been niucb (aiiliw to tlw 
wmt when he wrote (tfldt) ^ina tiow. H« does not even mentioD Lhn ,iabo tribe, who aoea|)y a 
good deal of timt country At the present rimo. 
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Mta^renimi a/ Sk%ilis ,—1 brought liack thirteen nknLlo^ which are now in tlie 
Anatomical Mu^?einn at (Jambrid^. Two (whitewashed) were those of Ayn people, 
and w'ere obLained fnim the wulla of the fetiali hoaoe at Ayashi; five were tboeo of 
Gatmawarri who had 1>een treacherously murdered by Motoa men at a beer feast 
iu DabMu Qidda the preceding March i and iid:^ were thoae of Kagoru obtained 
from Kejji towna. The latter were measured by Miaa Tucker, of Kewiilmm 
Collar who kindij gave me the following tesults:^— 
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Almorm^iiit *.— There ttfe fto ulliints nor peraou8 with red Iwir, nor,apptircutly, 
iMiy with uri oxecEaive atiiOiUil or with none &t ail. Old |wople are looked after by 
thoir chiklren—€at>eeklly the fatheie, but Iheir death is nufcbing to be sad abotit 
—^u) fact, quite the upinjoite, for Iho older and more tinportaut the deceased the 
greater the Mfuke."* They are, Iioworer, never killed. 

The Lair turns grO)'and the teeth dmppear in old people. It i» Bald ijiat 
there Iwve l«en no cases of bardip, or ckft tongne or cljeek, though childreii have 
licen Imotvn who could not talk properly (cleft palate ?), but a few peraonu have 
Ijeen known wht> Jiad cstra fingero. A Moriia (named Bui wan) at ^kukam liad three 
thnmhe on each baud (tide wnaBworn to by tliree oJiiefs), and another (Kauga) uf 
Uagw'ok, had two fourth hngeraon eaeli liami \ a Kugoro (Kahluieluo) had webitcd 
feet. All the extra digits had nnila. I saw a two-thomliod ^inKam boy nt 
Augwoiu last August, but have not mot any of the above, ?fything was done to 
these pe<iple, they were treated exactly like nuniial l^eiugs. I ilid not hear of any 
cases of deformed genitals nor of eteatopygio. The lunbillciiji is often several 
inches long. One of tho wives of the olUef of Memi had fumuttite wliicb Twiehetl 
almost to the wnisi. 

If a child be an Miot or unable To move about, it may Iw throw-n into the 
water," not This usually happens when the child k between tlie ageu 

of one and four, but in some cases he may be given a mutb longer timo in ilm 
hope that ho will recover. “ It kevidenlly a snake and not a human Iteing. If 
after you have tlirown him (or her) into the water you go away and then conio 
bock silently and hide youieelf, you will see the eliild lengthen nut into a snake." 
This wa» done at Jemaa and in the suirounding diatrkts also. Matolm ibloeksmith) 
says tliat his grandfather, Sbobin, took a boy to the river-side and made him Mt 
with his face to the atroaun He and the Itoy's father gave the bry some Jt-wNu/ 
and wliile he was eadng it they stole away and oUnibed a tree nvorlookiiig iho 
river. Soon tho Imy ghuiced aroimd, and seeing no one, began (jmw until he 
was as tall as a ttw, turning at the sajue lime into a enake. Shnijia and the 
father were terriHcd and ran away, the former tearing hk leg during the flight, 
the mark, ivhich lie had to hk death, Ijeiny. of uoume, an indisiiiiitable piouf of Uio 

* Stu page IM, 

^ brofth ; tlie iiairmtiah wim in llii|i$ci. 
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tnitli of ihe Btoij". It is pofisibla tlmt oiico^ on eowe former ocoaflion when a child 
was thrown in, a crocodile or somia other monster leapt up and catiyhl him, tlius 
terrifying the milooken and giying rise to this niytli. 

If Moroo give birth to an idiot or deformed person medicines are tried, even 
up to the age of ten years, if neceufiJuy'. The mother will anokle it for some tJiiiCi, 
and if it docs not betsome normal vrilJ leave it with liio fatl»er and marry someone 
else. When the father is convineerl that it is iiselesa to exinict any improvement, 
he calls in a Kugoro or AttokVa priest, wlio will throw it into tiie fiiver Kflduna. 
lie Ininself lias to hide, for the ohild toroB into a pillar of fire and smoke and 
would continue him if present. The inolJier will never return to the house while 
the cliild i» (dive, leat it jirevmit her conocivmg a noniial ebihl, Imt may after its 
duath. Kngorrp and Altakkii have much stronger "mcilicine” than Mortw. so 
they do the tlrowning tiiemeclves. It is just poeBilite, judging from this and from 
the faiit tliat the iforoa's time of prolsition is so long, tliat the Kagoio tauglit 
them t he custom. 

J*hy»io{tiffieal Obtervaiion^.-^Tbe haliittml jiosiurc of the Kagoro in Bl(wp is on 
the side, they sleep on short mats made from the leaf of the pdm-iree. They 
squat to make water. The gait is rather sloiictuug in most, l>nt some move with a 
springy step: in any tyusc it is difficult to judge caactl)', for they are not at their 
ease in a EuiTq>eaji*8 presence, iind profialily do not walk naturally. They are not 
tigeil to walking long ilistanoes, as they seldom gO fur from tiome. The aruis are 
swung slightly, efij»ecially wlicn carrying o load on the liftul, nml the knees ore 
ttlighily bent. They me, of course, l>arefooted. The few who Iiave horses ride 
liare'ljoek or with gwUskina for aauldles—no Btirrups, 

They seem to have no power of moving cars «r scalp, nor of shutting one eye 
imleiii?ndcnlly of the other, hut if both t* cloned they can partly o[jcn one. It was 
impoasilde to test the sight and Iiearing. I do^not think tliat their sense of amell 
IB alsive the ordinaty. They point wdth the open hand and do not seem to bo able 
to extend any one dnger fully by itself, the thinl being the most difficult. They 
can pick up staves (if carrying loiuls, for inatance) with tlieir toes, and grass is held 
in the toes when 1 icing plaited for roofo, but even the great toe fieeias incaivable of 
much eejjarate oiovomenL 1 have never seen a male Kogoro voluntarily cany 
anything other tlian liis hoe (hooked over the shoulder) or bow and anowa or etaff 
(hold in the liatid); he docs not trade, and the grain and wood is utillcctai by 
the women ,80 the men have but little oecaaion tt* take Iwuls on their hctide,' Tliey 
acem to have no tricks of aleight of iiaiiiL Hie people may attach shorl rojies to 
iheir feet in order to climb trees, pulling «p first one ami then the other, or noteliei 
mav lie cut for tlie climbei to " swarm " npj it depends upon the size of the tree. 

Asionishincnt is ejtpicswd by 0(?eniNg the eyes and nioiiih wide, and by 
raising tlic eyebrows: aometimes the Iiands arc held np, [ailms outwards, about 
the level of the mouth, and in some cases the lumd (jtahn inw'ardsl is placed on 

' But tbe wbrueii, of eoiuw, carry their Icade thua 

L 2 
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tJiP niontlip hut llih hi Jiot \m%ou na with the The Kagoro frowna ivUen 

eonaifiering a knotty problem—he neldom considers it long, I oootd not see iiny 
of id ashing, nor did I monfi^ti to cateh nayooe qtinrrtjlLbjg. To indicate tiuit 
he lliinkR another h lying in a case in coart) the hearer plaoea hie hn^rs to 
hi A month as if about to puU ont something and makes exclaniatioiis such Ah 
ith a A " or “ Knl kuL'" it i^ posailjk this j^estnn? wa^ learnt tom the Haiisa ^ 
it is [^rtainiy verj' expressive. When happyp the eyes sparkkp the surrounding 
ukiii being wrinkled^ the mciiuLh drawn back at the corners, and if very meiry the 
eyes ljec<Jtnk^ full of Fear h expres^ied in much the same way m with iia, 

vl/«p a IcRik of horrfPr* ahrinkiag, autl an attempt to niii away. At this they are 
warulerfnl, the doors of tlveir Jiousea are ven' loWp aikd tliey apirtsar to throw 
ttiemselvea at them und litemlly dive in. Om may lie talking to a native sitting 
down a fool olT, look away for two aeconds and he baa gone wiihont a sound and 
wilhont a tmeo. Db^at in sfiowii by turmug down the low^er lip and giving vent to 
Urn, Kflp ” or " Kni kut,^ and frowning. To express iiialdlity to do or to intjveiit 
anything, the hands are extended outwards slightly in fulvunoe ol the fnee, palijia 
ootwards. The Iieail ia tlirown liack for aBlriuation, and shaken for negation, wrhile 
for enipliAfiLB the hand may be mo veil downwards from the face, ptUm outwards. 

The faculty of attention b easily wijarieilp about lialf on hour of qu^i^'oning b 
enough—another difficni ty for the stud on t. Tha memory seems to Ije but iktle 
developed, posailjly through bo much dninkennKSv The people are not very curious 
nor anxious k> learn new ideas, tools, from their neighbours ; they seem to Ik? 
quite content to remain as they are, and simply my, " We Kagoro lio not do 
or Our fathors did not teach ua" Thus even now none of them (nor of the 
Moroft and other?) can forgo iron or make their ngficultiiral implements, akhuugh 
foreign—generally Ifausa—blacksmltlis Iiave been with tUem for many years, and 
they wdll not wear clothoa, in apite of the fact ilu*t during tJio hanuattan aeaaon 
their climate is very cold They arep howeveri leuriimg Haufla^ but not Filani, for 
the pf!tj]>1e fljjeaking the latter—iuiving Ijccu alavc-raiders—are their natujul enemies. 
As with most wild tuitives here, the idea of ilirection la good if they have oulo 
been to the places, but thoy travel very little and seldom leave their own country. 
Tltt?y are ccutrageoiis* and Iiave luaik tribes much bigger than their owm resi>ect 
them- Xoiie have oa yet been educated so it k imposeihie to say whether thev 
would rciulily return to thsm- native state if once remnveil from their surujundings. 
Thej" have such a etrong love of freedom and conservatisio^ that T do not think 
they wauld relinquish thoir lil^erty nor take to any Euri>peaji custmns without 
ctiiupulsion, and 4ia tliat wonid be contirary to uur principles, wo let thorn alone bo 
long as Uiey keep their roads open and Tciuain peaoefui The tax iiupofl&d is 
merely to rtmlml them tlmt they are no longer able to indulge m their little hobby 
of wUecting the skulls of tltdr neighbours wiihont; ^riotra conaoquenecs. 
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Srariji^athn , — All ipcrjiliertt oi tht? KftgorOjKajji^ nutl Moroa tni^e^ arc BcarUiedp 
uTkd 1 HID tuld that: th^ bamij holds gocKl with the Attakka and Katab. Aa mea- 
tioued !»eforp (pge 138) the aimilarity of the Jeaign arUen from a caoao quilB ft|iart 
frotu any connection between the tribes, and resembles onr copying the “ lateet 
Pam fasbioms ^ ; before the present pattern was adopled, eaeh tribe hml irregiikr 
on the forehead uiily. There aeeiiu* to be iiii religion^ signJficadce^ the lines 
are siinjdy to denote race, and this must be correct if what they say aixatl copying 
those of the ICatab Ls Lriie. Aijiaiji^ while circinuci^sioij i^ perfortiictl only hy a 
man specially apjK>inte^L the Hcorification may be done by thfr cliild's fathor, thongh 
the patterns on the cliest are osually made by a juirtictilar man. 

Males and frjiiidea liave the same marks on the head* Those coftsist of nunierotis 
short per[»cndicular cut-s right along the forstiead, from ear to ear, and long 
slantiug lines (13 or more) on eaelj cheek from car to chin (Pkto XIX, Fig. l),^ 
In some cases (iiartieukrly the younger men) a »Mirt of zig^g is added tn 

the lowest litie (Plate XIX. Fig. 3)* but this is not compidsorj' ; the others are+ 
except in Tnkn and Tnkn Tosmj, where I saw Plate XIX,^ Fig. 2, wliieb townw 
seem to iio sejiorating themselrce from their nortliem relatives and to be desii on# 
uf settling down peacefully under Jemaa, for there are no hedges there, and the 
tails of the women arc of a special shape. Men may tiave m additiim |>atteriiH on 
tiie chest, compoeefl of rows of cuts about | inch to ^ inch hi length and usually 
iiimk slantwise, blit they are voluntary and seem to lie dying out; tlmy are uot 
c^ai lined to persons of rank* 

I have uoticje<i tlie fon{>wing: Fig. 6 (^See Plate XTX) waa scon on Kuka. the 
prewent chief of Fada Kagoro ■ Fig. ft on Aitdam, Afftmm of Apak; Fig. 7 on 

TJngbaiii (an AtUvkka mother) of Tuku ' No. 8 on A!ak of Tiiku ; No. 9 on 

Kyaim fd Tuku; Fig. iO on Kwoiya of Tuku lV>zo ; F^. 11 (evidently a niiKiiikatioii 
of 7} on Dunyo of Fada Kagoro ; Fig. 12 copied, 1 thinks from tlic Hansa^ on Kogi 
uf Tuku To5e^j- I Iijive esiimiiiefl every ehief, only ilicu^ mention C€i had chest 
decoration, and these were the only patterns which I saw, 

jVniongst the Kajji I found the following: Fig. 13 on Bitderi of Attar, 
Fig. 14 i>n Zurufu id Xaiilijb, The latterp an ariow^ coming up from a necklace 
behind each car, has Ijcen copied from the HauBu, and 1$ very common. 
Fig, 1 d shows the marks made by Kafanchun pei>ple on Mu^tinfa,B. Kngoro of Kukkmu, 

I because he wafi caught when a otiild stealing znalssc there ; lliis is the only tm^tauco 
of the kind wdiioh lias come to my notice. The Kafanchan |ieopto must have also 
given him a nicknaino, a^! in llaufia, which language tliey uodcrstan<h nieann 

wickednesis-^ Fig. IG looks something like a mixture of design as well to? of 
hloocl in Ahufoi, a Kagoto of Malagiuxu whose mother was a Kajji, Abonioug' 
IbH.M- of Moroa, Iw^rn of a Katah mother, had some alight variations in. the 

* ITofortiiriiii^ly tlic artist who copied Diy sketeJieo did uol nuike ibe liucfl on I be for^boad 
Lij^b eJiougb, m*d die liair is made to ippesr long initcAd of short—or eroii sbsvao. 
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lines of liis face from those of llic gqaerAl pRltern. TIiohc near the moolh came a 
little below it« level aiul then up aj^ain to meet it, while instead of the itigaa^ 
he had eix eejwu'Hte ehott lines imdemeatli tlic chin, aee Fig, 4. 

Tliesc raarka I was told ure merely for the sake of ornament, they are not 
regarded as chnnita iu any way. I could not bud out wliat the |)atterns are 
intended to represent, the people saitl they did not know, and—^if isTrowwl—tills is 
proliably quite true. Youths have the foreljinKl scarified when able tu hoe. Tlie 
only raised acarn I aaw wens on a Ksjji man at Mersa, and this iiecms to liavo 
been an accident. 

There is no duubt tliat Uausa patterns will B|irea<l, and he adopted even by tlic 
Kagoro, especially thoee which arcsupjKJsed to liave particular virtues—'pre%'ention 
of eickness. retention of wife’a fidelity, etc. Many of the Kajji already Imve 
tbeid. hut they are not reproducml hero as they have apfiearei,! in eepoiate notes 
before.* 

Women’s chests and backs are ilecoratetl with a regular pattern, eo there is no 
need for them to undergo fresh pain for tlie sake of acquiring additional lioaiity. 
The first to lie done are those around the navel. Figs. 17 and lit, which seem to 
vary a little in design. Wficn a girl reaobea the matriageable age (with some this 
coincides with first menstruation) the chest ami liack will be scarified (Figa. 19 and 
20). ant] when she goes to her husband the forehead (Fig. Ik There is no danger 
of a Kftgu rn girl losing her " iiiarriage-lin€9 ”! Tlic rows ef tiiarka (made as in the 
man’s chest patterns) may be increased in number. 

The scarifier is an important person, but. he has not the exclusive right to 
operate on eveiyone. The office i» pmctically heretlitary, for no man would teach a 
youth other than liiH own son or nepficw. 

Painlituf. —At feasts (marriages, etc.) Imth sexes jtaiut a filack striiieafiout one 
inch wide from foi'ehead to navel, and sometimes there may be a narrow line on 
both sides, or cnch of these lines may be divided into three, as in Fig. 21. Xu 
colours aio used fiut black pigment anti tlierml earth mentioned 1ie1i>w. am) no oilier 
designs are permitted. They arc, of course, in addition to the suarifruig. The 
pigment ia obtained from the unripe kernel of a certain thoni-tree (Kagoro, i/hi ; 
Huuku, ffaitdf), which is pounded up, mixed with water, and applied witli the 
eruBtied end of a stalk of guinea-corn. For scarifying (wliidj is to tie ficrnmnDut) 
tlie incisionB are painted witli soot from the bottoms of the cooking 

potii (/tfjt), mixed with grease. Tlie black ami jwl arc easily obtainable, no is w'hite 
earth, but the latter ie not used on the bodies, tliough it may lie eaten ()Kige 171), 
TJiere arc no ejiecial artists for the painting, the people do it to eacli other; liut for 
scarifying a [particular man is resorted to, if one wants it well done. 

The women usually Hiuear their Isidifi* with red earth 'mixed with greaae if 
they can get it), and the men at certaui times (r^., dances) may cout tlieir legs up 
to the knees ■, this is said to lie merely for tlic sake of nmametit, Init it may uIho keep 
oflf insectsL No distinctive dress is worn for prowess in war, though a male was act 

‘ See J7.AJ, Jbtumrtf, vol, xli. Jui..JiiDe, Iflll, juge 162. 
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8uppoaftfi ttt liave Attained to the liignity of full manhood until he had killed floine- 
oiie. Tlieris is a general idea amongst Jotiiaa people that he was not allowed lo 
tuarry until lliis (lefliraljlo feat had been porfotuied, but the Kogoto deny this, and— 
Judging by the early ago at which youths obtain their bridea—I feel incluiod to 
believe thoim On the return of the hero to his house, hie whole body was smeaieil 
with red earth, and lie waa carried in proooasiou mi tlio back of a friend, the women 
uf the i|uarU!r meanwhile dancing and waving their liamls lief ore Uhn, and Bulging 


bia [iraises. 

It is rather Kiuprising that tliey liave not learned to put antiaiony (or sulphide 
of lead) on their eyelids, nor to stain their nails anti hands with liemui, os do the 
Filani and Hamsa near them. They say they are afraid to rjmamcnt their hands 
lest it ehould interfere with their farming, and it ia quite poasible that thia idea is 
fostered by the nieu so that the women will continue to do the hard work. 

Of/tafTifniis .—No special Ixulgi^ of tank are worn, not even iu war. The chieffl 
do not fight theumelves, for a gauertvl ie diofieu by the people before the war 
eoumieuoos, but they follow their tnen to drive tlvem on if uocussai'y (see 
page 174), Youtlis may thesa their hair, girls and women bIui’™ their bemla. 
With Kagoro smiie males, up to aljunt l iie age of twenty, alloiv the hair to grow 
in a broad tiift from the forehead to tlie I wet of tlio neck like the women in 
i'lote XXI, Fig. 3. Some KaJJl say that a youth should not shave bis heat) 
until he Ims two chilibeu, but tiiis is dunbtfnh Some plait it insteatl, and 
ornament it ivith beads, ns clo tlm Kajji, or arrange it in the shape of a mop 
like tJio man m riaie XXI, Fig. 1. Young girls may do likewise, but shave the 
head when about aii years of age, possibly tiecuusc they liave to carry weights 
(WikicI, w'aicr, groin, etc.), while the iubh very seldom do so. The older men usually 
alloiv the Itcard to grow—Kagoma may bind it in grass—but tbe moustache may 
Ijc aliavKl at intervals. No shaving seeiiis to be <loue while preparing for the 
harvest; 1 eould not ascertain tlmt there was any reason for this except tliat the 
men were too busy on the farms, but I suppose that there is a better one. 


Open brass bracelets are worn by both sexes, and iron bam la 
(proljably obtainail from the Gatiiiawarri), on tbe calves of any 
men and old women who can aObrd tham; they are, however, 
very niie. Beads (Plate XX, Fig 3) and horse liair (Plato XX, 
Fig. 1} are made into neoklaeea for woman, w'hile light iron 
cloiiioB are hniig by men around tlieir waists and necks, especially 
if oouittng. Stringt of Leads (inqK)rUftl) arc worn by uU females. 
Tliore are no toa^rings, but beads or beaus aro used for linger 
rings. There ate no signets. All oniamenta are removable 
esoept the metal cases around tile legs. Tluese seem to be 
a (levelopmcnl of the wooden protection for the ankles used by 
tiifi Kibim; they are heavy and sometimes make the wearere’ 
feel very sore, so tliat they liave to tie grass or Lauduges of 
leatlier or cotton for them to rcat on; tliey are valuable,and ate 
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BtiSJi lipa of tbe woruen are iiierced (see PJate XX, i'%. 1) for 
the reuejjlion of pieces of wood called tiohiak, which may be over 1 ineh in diameter 
mid about | inch high (Plate XIX, Fig. 22). Soinetitues tfie outer face Is 
ornaiuented with beads, tin, or coloured earth. Tlioy arc easily cemfrtiible, and are 
taken out licfoic the mother sucks the stump of the umbilicus (sec page 173), but 
me Buppfwcd to prevent females eating fowls or dogja (see page leClJt These people 
do not kiss each other, so there ia no ohjectiem to the liehiak on that score. The 
lijB are usually pierced when tlie girl is about seven or eight; at first, stalks 
of grass ft.™ worn and then sticks of inereasiug thickness, until the iieAiak itself 
con he inserted. Tliese are of varying JjametarH, aud when very ki-gc make the 
lips project BO much tliat siduAvays the wearer has a pig-like appearance (noki the 
jVtTakkft Tvoman in (Plate XX, Fig. 3)), 

lioth ears ore pbreoJ in the women, only the left in the men, and they are 
treatCAi in the same way os the lips ; in the sou them towns the piercing of cats in 
males is not compulsory. Beads, Ufmally in the slutiw of I,hie ghusa ringg^ are 
bought from HauBo aud otijcr trwkrs and worn, hut if theae l>o unobtainable s^ing 
or stioks will do. Tliere seems to he bo Avay of mending torn IoIkb, for 1 have 
seen several in spite of the fad tliat cw-ringis arc ao light. The nose is not 
pierced, as with the cannilud Xaclu to the south (see Plate XXI, Fig. IJ 

and the Beriberi of Bonui (right nostril), nor flatteneiL Teatli are not hied, as 
witL (iiefl Pljitfl XXl, Fjg* 2), nor broken. 

The heads of infants are mossageti baokwardfl to keep them from becoming 
too broaii (see page 173), both sexes being ikne in the isame way; the mothers 
(who do it) warm their liandjs first and uae gTeiise. Tho mock of carrying 
children (see page 173) does not influenee the slmpc of their heads much. The 
women may bind diem^lvcs tightly (dbor childbirth to avoid becoming per¬ 
manently fat' Tliere b no artiJieial elongatbn of the nwiHwnf, 

Tliere ia no de/onoation of the feet or 6tigCrB, nor castratiou, nor pronluction 
of artificial hypo^fuaiks so far as I could ascertain. 

Cming.—The ohiefe who Iiave been mogniood by tlie Ooveruiuent WL-ar 
Ilausa robra and are called Of/mm. no otlver Kagoro wears aTiy cotton of any 
kiiid, but Kaiiv and, to a less extent. Moron buy clothes from the Haiifla if they 
can afford them (see Fig, 1 in text and Plate XXTT, Fig. 1). The males wear a 
leather triangular kin-covering after they haAT? reached the age of aii or eigJit 
possibly earlier if the father Iiappns to have skins to spare, Moroa and 
KaJiji may wear cotton loin clotlie like those of the llama m Plate XXI Fig 4 
Some wear anotlier skin over the shoulder as a cape, tlie two front legs" being ried 
together to servo aa a coiaI, enabling it to Is shifted to the side exposed to the Avindor 
raiiL Both gamento are matle of goatekm, the hair being left on the hitter tliat for the 
loins lieing tannetl. There is no special "tailor”; tJie skins prepared 
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by tlies wearera thtjinselves. Tlse men do not wear ^ e^iaed ” like the O^mawari 
{see Fig. I in text), for they are ciTCumoLBed.* 

Girls from three to four until Uiarrled wear the 
ivyan, r girdle of loose nal^ive stnug—not pbitOfl nor 
twisted—which is lied around, but lower tlLan^ the waist, 
a loug end passing from below the mvel between the 
legs to meet the girdle again near tlie anial! of the back. 

This is an alisolute sign of vC^guiity* Married women 
wear a taH (ku^miok) instead of the girdle, whioh is in 
shape something like a musbroonit some era long »nd thin 
(Plate XX, Fig. 2)^ otiiers am short and stumpy (Plale XX, 

Fig. Tlie toil is made of a paka Gbro very tightly 
iirawn together and bound with string, the wide wheol-ahaped part lacing 
[ihuted like haaketwork^ sdiue ore left thua, others are coloured ml with earth 
to match the wearer's hody^ The next step in ornamentation h a row or two 
of beads around the edge, then hiasH wire msiy he bound arouml the iKxly or it may 
he covered with aheet brass, fiinUly the nmler part may he decorated with Ijcada 
in a regular pauern. The brass is, of course, obtained from the Hauao.> the 
Iteads (from them or other trailers) are strung on tln-oodsimd then atuck on wuth 
liijuld rubber, of wMcIi there is plenty' in the country, they are not sewn in any 
Tvay* The fancy pottems were, 1 think, invented by the Jaha, a tribe to the 
west of the Kajji; they are extremely rare amongst Ksgoro woruen. Two striziga 
of the same material attach the tail lo the waist. These peculiar articles are 
probably responsible for the old belief in tailed people in Xigeria, Kagoma virgins 
wear an apron of strings dycil green, to which are attached cowrie sheik and brans 
bolls* 




XAdOXi cnjiarnn apkos^. 



KILnUAa.^ W€M.^S^S TAIL. 


When a [drl has been married, her mother tahniii off Uie ginlte, and a amnll 
branch or buncli of leaves is hung to u string to hide the pctrUf iti front (Plate XX, 


^ It 3eciUE<l to Ik tha cmw that uib« either wore casee or practised ciremnekioa ; th«y did 
not do Loth* Diif&rent kiuda of cAaefl sro ahowa La Platfl XXI, Rgsi. 1* !L And 4w 
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Pig. 1% Majiy wcilrcii— ertpecially when ol4, ap^jaremtly—vrear leavea both 
fom and aft. but lim iu not compnleoryi tJiose m fmnt Eire a Higri of marriagie. 
At certain timei? (ikocfra) leavea may lie worn by young girls, and thia 
perha^id oontJHpflntbi in i^etoe degree to fitir taking grown-up ohaiafjtera at 
fuocy-iltefks batla. Keddara women wear a tassel-Uke tail of locuse string t$ee 
Plate XXIl, Fig. 2 (22)). A girdle iisetl by Xiiimiu ia ahown in Plate XXIL 
Pig. 2 (2S). Ttdla and loin-co\nering& are net jfacred to the owner, und 
if in good eondjUon at the time of the wearer'a death may l>e yu luji 

other niemliers of the family^ It its just piBcdbk that theiso tails may lie 
a siirYivid of a plodliti eiilh for:—(1) IiLumwk means ** orphan/" whieh may 
indicate that it m alone on the hack^ or more likely that a ctiihl (ah^ carried, 
on the tiack) ie the re^lt of ooimaolion vdih the tuolo organ ; (2) the a^hape 
is certainly KOggcftlivc [ (3) virgins do not wear them (see above), only moiTied 
women, find not es*en the)" chmug a iieriod of widowdiuoLi (iiage X74). However, 
no KagorOp Kajji^ Attakka, or Moroa w'oinon would ^ia^e to attire heredf in any 
other than the preacritiCMl raahinn. though the only punishnient which would Im: 
inillcted is, upj^iareiitly, the dleapproval of her people; the iliirerences in the 
udorntuenl and of the tail seem to be the only variatioua olio wed. 1 have 
known girls taken away when young, and ilroi^ied in Hausa cluthua^ at once 
to discaitl tJiese for the Ikki^ and biii on their return; but^ on the otlierbaud, the 
mutilation of the lip is nut at nil popular amongst women ul other trihee. Ih^ving 
Ut jiulgo once Ijelw'een a hiii^band who woutcfl his wife (a runaway slave from 
Sokoto) £ajfi-uied, and the wife herself, ivhu Lhought her natural diarms aniticient, 
I decided that she must adopt the loaves and tail as she was married ta a Ka|ji, 
hut that her lipa were not to fje touched, for the perforations should Iw done only 
when the girls are yomigp TJicy seeuiad to be sittished witli the decisiotn So it 
was probably in accordance with their ideas. 
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Xo Lfflul-oovoitii[j is worn ljy eitlior kojc, bui tsajie—tkjuiettiiuy like tht Aai',k 
with oiie skIl* cut o|ieii wtjtli by cool-hfiHVfirfl— b latule of [silui leaves for prut«otton 
ayiiiUBi, ihe min* This inoy huve Iwea coplwl fraiu those ruade by Haioui, Uieir 
tuUMO for it {tnhidiict} is often used, A three-corneretl hat is worn by 

Ninzam, and there are round ones also. There are no coverings for the hfunis or 
feel. 

The Gauimwarri women wear n uiunbet of iron rmga in front (see Fig. 1 in 
tout) and a kind of leather brush hshind, no leaves nor tail 
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IV. ^ABlTitIO^^S—■BUILDISa—U eCOUXTIOK, ETC. — KeOCCCPATIOK. 

iM ^re l>iiiU of red or hbck mud and Imve tftaaa 
ttAjfs The trails arc 3 lo 4 fo&t in hoight, the roof is liiijlier U 

the Ijacfc of the honse than at the fmut (-see Hale XIX, Fig. 26). Each Iiouae 
has one centriU door {dukani/u), or in a few eases two. opening into the compound. 
Each wife has a separate house for herself and her familr. Thera is a porch 
or hall oitending along the whole width of the house, where wo«l is Icept. and 
a verandali outside that, wliera the i»eoplc sit in wet weather during the day. 
or outside in ilry weather on pilu) two logs kt into the ground The 
porch lias a doorway aU>ut 21 to 3 feet high in the ahairt; nf a liaU-lmop ; lietweeu 
tills and the alooping corapartmont there h another doorway closed by a sliding 
iuat(yi;rf^)kt into the wall^again reminding one of a railway caniage. The porch 
may also liave a sliding door or else a cunain of string. 

The orrangenieiit reminda one somewliat of a Canadian railway sleeping car, tJis 
veranilah resembliiig the open-air platform for observation, the porch the amuking 
room (where the lira is). Inside that are two comimrtments opposite one another, 
which con Ire compareii to two sleeping lierthe ; in. fact, they arc used as such, that on 
oaeside (I VN*lieve always the rightj has a l^d (umburrap) of palm fronds or IrumbooK 
raised ahout 1 foot from the floor, and is for the husband when he visits his wife, 
tliat opposite ia for the rest of the family. Then further on is a circular room in 
the centra of which is a laJ^j'e earthenware vessel for holding-gram, buUt on atones, 
and there may lie other siualler ones also ; this has a ceiling, and a munhok to pass 
througli to the attic on top. 

The dome of the roof is over tlie granary (eia*), which is in the shrtjia of an 
eiiortnouB vase and opens at tlia top. thus giving room for persons to oliiuli into the 
attic and take the grain, and alflo—so they say—to keep the suioke away fratu the 
rest of the house. There is no chimney of any kind, hut it iiotnrally goes to the 
higlieat prL and escai^es tlirough the thatch. The smoko is probably useful in 
keeping the grain free of insects to a mlight extent. 

The houses aie built oo the ground level, not on piles, but ijoys watching the 
cro]is have a scaffolding so that they can see over tiie grain. 

JJwtfdiaiA—1 iHi told that anyone is free to build or farm whera he likes ou 
unoccupied land, provided that the spirits ogree. The father chooses tlie aite of 
the son's house and places etonee iti circles or three* for the granaries to rest upem. 
The blowl of a fowl is spilt as an offering to the jxsopk alwiuly burkil there (or near) 
80 that they may leave the house in peace; and then a few leaves of the ao* tree are 
put ill a hole in the spot chosen and covered over. Tliis in suppiMteii to bring good 
lack to the house. After that the prospective owner iuvites all the “ big men " to 
inspect it, and of course provides beer (fliun«). without whieh nothing is done. 
A little is ponwd thite times on the place aftar three uieanlatioiis, and an ancestor's 
.iiid is invoketl, the rest Ijeing served out to Ihe duiuiviny. 
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Wlien they have driuik al] they eaa get, they tell liiiu to reinain in pe&aa, Eoid 
ho aiorta huiltlmg. When tlie house is oompleteti, tifk (evening meal) h prepawi 
(on this oocosioti I ain told no hcer is drwik), and the quarter is invited to aliare irt 
the feoKi. and when all Lave eaten ami departed tlie fiuuily enters. 

Xo »iicnfictj$ me made when building (esoopt for the fowl killed as alova), ut 
when foiling iiecB, nor are any channa, toknns. or coiiia put in the foundations. 
WhHe on tlie subject I may ineriLion that iu (XinKam) [ saw a rooster 

put into a pot which was let intr^a hole in the sujp of the outer porch, the neck 
of the imt tieing narrow, only his head could protrude (f'kite XIX, Kig. 23 )^ Fowls 
are often kept in pots for fattening purposes* hat in this position the roewtor aotcfl 
Ha a wattihdi^ as well, for no one could jjass into tlio Jioiise without ciisturhing him. 

A man is free to fni m ou unoccupied ground, but he must obtain the conseiit- of 
the spirits (eblors) as above, and. if auccessfnl the nwalwp will sometimes cut the 
first, sod. Itrar Is given, not a fowl, but a fowl is kiile^i when the com is ripening a 
bole IS dug in the oontre of the farm, and the blo«l of a fowl and leaves of Dm 
rtovTOitiiw and toHj?iir«,tare put in it. the llesh being eaten, )Vluui the corn is ready 
f<w harvesting. tiroH are lighted of an*l the smoke enters cverjM-here and kilk 

tlie inse(!tfl (m or diithttn). After the corn Iws Ijceu eu>Ted in tbo gramry another 
fowl U killed, and the hloiKl is smeared oh the oatside, the flesh being eaten by the 
men. Young women must not eat fowl ”as their lips arc pierced ’^-ihe old nnoe may 
apiavrcnlly. The bloo.1 has the same effect as the Iwer, it appeassi* the apatites of 

tJie ghosts, who will then allow the people to live in peace—until, of course tliev 
are thirsEj iigniit. * ' 


Tlie roofs are unule of bamboos or palm fromls in the slMfic of a dome Tliey 
arc not regidar (bough, for the jades from the top to the front of the house are much 
longer thsm ilum io tbe hmk, tJie npox t>euig over the graiuirv (^thak) Hie tx Jes 
are lashed together with tfe-tie, and look like a spiders web. as the lashings are in 
concentric circles. Tlie grass stalks (fitjiye). al«ut 5 to S feet long, are then ioinwl 
togeDier into a flat layer with tie-tie toya,™,) and roUed on to the poles, loginning 
at the bfittom of the front ami going first from side to sinfe nnd then round and 
round the house until the top is reached, whore tlie knob is timl, and may have two 
sticks thrust through horizontally, and a large egg or bottle on top as a cli irm 
Each roll of grasa is tied to the otobs lashings and joined to (he nest roll 

Fig. iHshews the ground plan, Fig, 25 the walls ami gninmy huilt. and Fig '>& 
I ho same with the roof poles m position ready for the grass to la; kid on *_i 
thep<H,t,on of the vemmlah {not in all honf«,s); £. the porch; 3, the ekepimf 
apartments; 4. the store-room; 5. legs or stones of gr^^narv; fi. tj,e iK-dy of 
granary (tin; «ame si,ape as those built outside and reparatoly)' 7 hole to 
atttc (the dividing wall goes right up m the roof); 8, month of granary 

When building the bmme the granary k first made-^ tliat it may get the 
snn and becaime it will take longer than ^be wuIIb. l*ing higher-an,l then til 

tmtslr gir*^' ^ ™>ii«timt« buiU, os well, and «nall rouml 
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The fioore Hpe irauipleti until hard, and $ometime» ohaitioal us miiced with the 
earth (as aleo with tiie wfiUa) to blacken it* Cowries are often ii^rted as 
ornaments and arranged in dreles or'*diee-k«’‘i>atterJia Souiotiinea even the 
wliole compavunl has a beaten floor. 

Z^evoro^unt.—^Tlie outer front wall of the house is usually tlsoomtei^l, even if 
the ornamentation go no further tlian a coat of reil earth, oml in some towns 
ilesigos ate worked out. Csually tfie Kajji Ijonses aie far olieod of those of the 
Kagoro and Moroa, ito far iia skill in bdihiUig and the excellence of the roofs is 
concerned. The designs I have noticed are: Fig. 28 in black, or else hollowed 
out, on each side of the central iloor. A development of this is shown in F'jgs. 29 
and 30,and a representation of the front of a Afcnm boose ^n lie seen in Fig. 27, 
In this last, the doorway itself is also ornamented by lines running around the 
space, and there an? two wLudewa All the lines in Figs, 27 luid 30 are made by 
pressing sticks (straight or bent as refiuired) into the soft tnnd when the lioiiae is 
lieing built. The shaded parts are coloured red in the originals. 

The porch generally luis a long, tiough-Uke shelf of mud running over the 
inner door (= the h&i rack), and the inner rooms may also lie furnished thus. 
Tilts is to place the caltilwahos in. Sticks or honis may !« stuck in tlie wall to 
hang bow and arrows, etc., on, and I have also scon a hanging hook of wood 
aoiuetliiiig like a swizzlc-stick or an upilirolla frame npide down. These are 
simply cut fmm the fork of a small tree, ami are not improved in any way. 

Low wooden stools (abibya) are used in the housee. Skulls of jnen, also tlioee 
of tlic bartebccste, antdoi>e, and monkey are strung tm a piece of native roiio and 
hung up on the ontaide walls under the thatch to advertise the family's prowess, 
and are psisseil on aa family iropiiiea. There ore some moilidne houses (although 
this ia itenied), but I could get no information about them frotu the and no 

alien was allowetl to go near ; a cave containing a large iiuniljer of skulls was found 
by the Brat expedition. The Moroa have a house at ileniki, and it !s said tliat 
there are others. 

Tliere is very little lefuse. The ashes are pnt in the goat house, 
the remains uf the night’s food are usually eaten next morning, or given to 
the dogs or vultures, while any loose groin is soon picked up by the fowls find 
goats. Pits (M&uwwy) arc, however, necessarily made wlien tlie bouse walls arc being 
Ijuilt, and wbatovef refuse tliere may be umlisposeil of is thrown iu. The Kajji 
comjHjunds are kept very dean, the Moroa (paiticnkrly) nud Kagoro hoiiseivivea 
ate not very praiseworthy, ami us the people ease themselves in the fields ut^omlng 
the air is not always &(i pure os it might be, 

Jffwru/witMMi,—A hotifio ia teoecupieii on the death of the ow^ner, if he lie a 
Kag oro. not if » although lie may Iw buried in the porch itualf. If tlie 

owner haa cldldren—aod this seems to include the owner of the house (a wife) 
os well «a tlio owner of the whole ootiiiiouud (the husfjond)—^lic tjr she is nlw'ays 
bnrleil dose to the porch; if none, outside dooe to the wuUb, m Lliut the roof 
will protect the grave. As stated before, the Kngoro towns are oU. except the five 
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in ttie sOttT.lip At the liEse of the luoiitiUtiu spur, so as to s retreat. Caves 
up aliove are hlloil with grain, and in caaa of alarm are mhabiteil. Most of ilit? 
Kagoro compouiula are aurrotuideiJ hj cactus " the juice of which will hliud 

fltiyoae if it gela into hia eyes "—goat*3 milk i$ aaid to lie the only remedy^ and it 
iiiiifii he ap[died at once—and if the people retire they let looflo ^warma of bees 
which are even effective than tJieir arraws for iTjpelliug aasaulls. 

V, Srmrrs—MAfJSC—CmcuMcisioN—IsTTiArioN. 

Spirits, —is, I ffiippoae, alwaya a itifficidt gnbjoct on which to ohtaitt 
infottiititioM^ and it was not until the Kagoro had known me some montlic that 
they would anm^-er niv qumiona 

The Kai^oro lie lie ve in n Supreme GckI wlio seems t-o lie the fiamio as 

tlip Umverse-^t least the names are identieaL He is a 1>enehcent spirit aott lielpa 
the iieople againat the (ghosts of thehr dead. Ssime my lliat there m punishment after 
death for evil deeda not csqiiateil iluriug lifetime, hut the majority t^ild mo tluU ho 
wdio kis the strongest arm on earth will he the more powerful spirit after life, imd 
t cannot help tlunking tliat the other idea is a syncretism from the ^fohuirimedanB^ 
for there is no lielh and the giving of a feam of td^nn will expiiiie any crime. All 
human 1>eingB liave souls or shadows which leave their boiiiea dtiring 

sleep* They seem t<j connected also with the breath, but how they could leave 
the bodies of sleeping—and still hrcathiiig—persona niy informants were unahle i<> 
explain. The Kagmt> are doiil>tfid about anima^ Some aay tlmt dnoo liie 
shallow disappears at death (or rather since they cannot seo one) there can 1>0 no 
spiritp otliertt pc»int out ibU tl^y can app^ir In dreams. They cim hco ghosts^ how¬ 
ever* and many ofclier things whicli no men CJm except those who possess the black 
nia^dc. Phuits and inimir mite objects fisve nono, the vegetation in the cacred 
gro^-e is real and, since the spirits live there, tlwre la no need for ghfjstly trees* 
The soul ill ways has the form anti voice tif the body it occupies, and an im iividual 
Iiii 5 i only omx I f a jiersim is likely to die, the soul leaves the body and goes towards 
the stream, which divides tho nest worhl from ihk. If the ghosts on the 

other side tliink it tiiue Lhat tlu) b<xly dieiL the soul is ailow^eil to cross the stream ► 
—by A bridge, Kagoro cminot swim—hut if not titcy tirive it Ijackj and the siok 
person recovers. Sometimes there is a delay, and the sciil heitig without a Iiubi- 
tation slmnka when it returns to the lw>ilj\aud so the person, though he recover, 
will not hivo the proper use of bis brain or of liifl limbH* Tlia question of the 
return of the soul is wdiolly in t]>e hands of tho ghoais of the person's ancestuta^ 
and no rites (ire jierfoTmeil by the ijeoplc vn carLli 1 because they couiil make no 
difforence^ hut U the person who k causing the illness be fo^ind, he is trcaicd as 
explaincil ou the following [lage. If, liowever, it lie time for the sick liersou to die, 
the soul cro^s tlie bridgu, and can never return to ihil luirtimilar body, which 
must die* 

'Hic m^woi leotl lives of ordinary men. Spitiu of unemjes will continue 
lighting until ^itappefl by the Supreme God. The ghosts ride^ enti and hunt as in 
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life, ami are always ready fct l»er. They may have seitiial toniietifeds with living^ 
persoQfi,^ but caiuiot make wemeu, prevail t, aor <le they aet aa vampirefl. They 
ujumot be dcstroy^sh They live in the sacred grove anti in the iiinuntaiufl, not in 
houaes, for there are none in the nest world, Tlie htisltaiid of a woman will 
be her husband in after life,anti will cotne for her when she ie dying; ilipyfrsi wife 
of a luiui wUl also come for Mai. and ^Nirenta will come foi' their unmarried oMldreii, 
The spirits ora always liuugry and thitflty, ami uiilB®ft looked after will soon punish 
their lolatives left alive on earth, but tliey will first warn them in dreams. 
The ghosts of men killed in war follow the heads of tlieir Ixxlies and will wi-ve 
tjie slayer. A few eases have been known of js?ople having seen llie wTaitlis of 
their loveil ones at the Lime of ileatli, although at a distance, but this seldom 
happens. 

A Sj>irii may transmigrate into tlie body of a descendant Ixffu afterwards, male 
or female; in fact, this is common, as ia provoil by the likeness of children to their 
parents or grand-parents, and it is lucky, for the ghost haft rotumad, anti lias no 
longer any power to frighten the relatives until the new body dies, and it is free 
ugain. The new ^icraon lias no special jiovvers, nor is he trcatetl in a difTerent 
way from the others. A inalo soul may entet a female Ixidy ami vu'/* fcfiut. £]Ouls 
cannot take up their abode in animals nor in inanimate things, but those of 1 leasts 
can enter into the bodies of children of their elayers. as is shown by the feet that 
more iltfln one case has beau known of a child Iwing bom with marks of woimds 
exactly like those receiveil by his father or mother wbeu fighting with an animEilr 
or by the animal itself, killed Ijefore the cbihi’fl birth.* There is no moral tewani 
or pimiHliment in the tranwnigifatiou of human soids into human l>odiei, but it 
would seem from the above na if the soul of an animal could inflict punisluueiit. 
All etjub survive and become ghosts, none can die a second time or lie deatreyed. 
Each lias only one shape, U. tlmt ul ilio body it Mliabited during life. If anyone 
dretuns of a dead relative, tieer must be made or obtained next day and drunk by 
all tlie people of Uie houso and the chief nicdicine man (see page 168). 

There are no other gods nor spiiita* none of rivers, moirntMns. etc. 
Appiirently, the ant^tor is not worshipped in any way. tliotigU hia ghost is feared, of 
course, nor ate any flgurec or uor^'ings made that I could hear of. Skulls of enemies 
only are kept, and the ghosts of there are supposed to serve the fliiyer, Itut limy 
are more valuable as trophies of prowesa. At the hoi^bolder’e death all the skulls 
in the house are tied on to a pole, whiob is then stuck up m the ground. This 

' Very doublfoL 

* Very doubtfuL Still, dierv i» Mid to bs a gen^ml belief in Wfaft .■vriics that “thow: 
who kiU' ttuinaxils [crocodilM] are anpinW to Uke their tofm after death," and “in 
Sew Ouiufifl Slid the Lrnlics crocodiles are frequently tesiwrted a* beiug Uit? mbndn of sou la 
of McwtBK" of HtUgion. miot), w it is uot imiw-sible that I was »rtw.tj,y 

itifonnwl Tilt belief in more akiTi, twrlmpe, to that of wnie Soutlisrn Nigerian ptKiptir, who 
ihinlt that the sonis of Hving peojilij may Ins lodfcd in thv bodiw of umniaK so that any injury 
dooc to a bcMt is felt by the particular huraow Wing remitctwl with it.— Tidr yRiaia, 

Tateniifm nrtfi Exoffaiityf vol. ii, pago 593, 
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fliuKinifl iltai the Bpirit will 1* well looked sitor od its jouiuoy, for every householder 
inheriis in aome way tlie l^nefita from tlie IibikIs “ collected ” by his ancestor os 
well as Iroiu llioise he lias hiitiself obuitied. 

-All dentha are duo to black jjiBgie (wjiJtui), »o wben a poraon is sick it u 
necessary to disoover wljo in Tssponaiblo, An ortUnuiy intUvldtial cannot aee these 
evil floule. but n witch-doctor {/CTiaAt) can. and ia invited to ■*guioU oitt" 
the owner {amnrt^. When people aleep. their aoula leave their bodies and wander 
about ^ this is proved by (1) 'Ireoms conversations with dead anoesto«»(2) 

dreams of one's own wnnderhiga, (3) the fact that if one bo awakened suddenly 
the soul may not have tiuio to get back, and w the petaon has not the proiier use 
of bus faculties at oiujc. Now wltile tiie sou! is al)fient it may be caualit by that 
of the Qvil-wisher, or tlio latter may beat the viclim's soul with a stick, tn the 
fonner caec one knows tliat the victim’s bowels' liave lieen removed and taken to 
the magic cave in the grove, where all the evil-wishers will assemble to eat it, 
Tho tetiiki can see these evil atmls becauae they glow like fire at night—though 
invusible to onlinaiy eyes—and he fobows them to see where they go (.)n being 
summoned, he calk over the iifunes of several persons, and the sick man will 
reetigniw tlio one who is aliljntmg him. The aescused is then caught and shut in a 
house with a fire in it, into which pepper ia threv^l, and he is kept there until ho 
agrees to reniovo his curse. If he “reaUy returns ijie bowels'* the sick man 
rwovcm, but he may liave only promised to do so to escape from tJte burning 
pepiJOr, and may eat the bowels after all. in which case tho person <Ues, and the 
ovil-wislicr uill then be sold m a slave or choked. If, however, the sick pei-son be 
very old, the nyantt Lk not imnislied. for a beer feast will result and so bring enjoy¬ 
ment to all the members of the family. Cases liave been known where the uyanet 
gave Imck t he sick person’s bowels anil allowed him to recover, but took that of a 
dog or ftshcepinaiend.aa is proved by the fact tliat the animtid died soon afterwards 
of A Bimilar 

Theghoataurecojiiniltedalwiit important events, such os the undertaking of 
war, iluj formation of a honting party, or the building of a boum on new groumL 
In the first two cases the eldeni visit tlie grove ami drink for somp three davs. in 
the thirri nhtnn ia poiirml three times on the gnumd chosen (see page 153). ' 

There are priests but no priestoasca, the mtahmip being the liemi 

They get preaento, Imt no regular salaries They can foretell events, not by 
baruspEeation, but Ly cramming a Iwwl of water into which a little Hour ima beau 
throwm (see page 171>, or by counting ricAwis (see page me^hmtp « 

much more iwwcrful than the <iy7mvi. The priests and medieinc men ihi not co 
into emvulgioiiB or tiniieijs* ^ 

Feetivalaiire held at any time whcji beer h available, and always at death 
ptiliertv. and marriage, though apparently not at birth if the child be born at terni 
and without trouble. There are no human svicrifees, thongh the presence of the 
nt futiemk 166) izLu}' be a eurvivail. 

* Of iiy*rj [ am notquitti 




Mwjit .—Generally metgio tt Iiaruiful, an<l all fw>cii8e<l of uftiug it are in (lunger j 
some are “ BinollettiHOiU',’' who fitit! otit wliose tspirita go to tlie buali at night auJ 
j>!ay with fire ; they glow like fire so the aiaellers can see them, tlie bodieif remain 
at home. The onlinary people cannot see the spirits. The medicine man {anyikan 
or «M), the evil-wisher (oyrr»rf) and the chief priest (iHettlnntp) arc differont. JTo 
one will own to having black magic (uaiKf), but every num has some jicwer of the 
white variety in hb own house. The white magii; of the house and 

town are difrercnt, the latter is ijoseessed by (taly the imimrtftnt men and the 
place for uaing it is the gnwo. Jfo instroiiientB (drumH. trumpets, etc.) are 
brought to the grove, but while tho big men are there driniing < usually for throe 
r]A}’8 on oml) the younger ones will be playing at home. No objects are needed t<* 
kill a person, the evil-wisher mil catch Ida spirit. No deaths are due to natural 
caueoa whatever the of the deoeasctl. The priests do not dross themselves upas 
do tho Waiwai (see licad-dress, Plato SXII, Fig. 2, No. IS), they merely smear their 
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fitces with red earth anil rush aljout slmuiing (toO to frigiueti the women. Neither 
magic rattles nor aqneakem (see Plato XXU. Ftg. 2, No. 23) ate usod. so [ anr toU 
Cliarms for warding off dangar exist. If a man lie wonnde.l wiUr apear or sword 
(omioiflCined) and llm place refimea to lical, tire wcaisin, if obtaiimlila, is washed 
with water, which is drunk by tho siifforer, ami he will recover. Certain herbs will 
make a gkl cleave to lier husband. The onrse of a very old perwti is dreaded. 
Tho names of individnala are never hidilon; mi ovibwisher catches the victim's 
30ul and does not work his evil by amply calling his name. 'Hiere seems to be no 
of tliii ijtflrs- 

C'ircuwMrwwa--^All males ore circiiiiic'isetl, Imt not females. Only obi (and 
tlierefnte " big") men perfortn the operation, then only with a [larticiilar knife, and 
they must Iw siaicially apimlntftL If grown up (sty through having l^oen 
captutwi) without having had it done, a miuj wight be left, but no case cl a man 
Vieing uiicircumcised is known. The foreskin (^w) is first measured, then drawn 
forwanl and cut off, ami is buried with tlie luiir of tlielimwl, whioh is shaved at tlie 
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eame time. No gwl-jiArenta atp Appointefl {nor with Hiium). TIic boy aJu over 
ft hole wit!i legs stretched straight out ao thiit the blowi lirife into it, he soiue- 
tiinea hue to Ije liehL He hm been named Ijofore this. No special ornftmeata are 
worn, and there is no gpocial wushing. Oa the tky that La heals he is givca a new 
loin covering. The grewn-np women are driven away from him, so they 
will not delay the healing, nnd he may bo put in a place of solitude all day, 
coming to the Louse only at night. The healing may last from two weeks to two 
montlts, for as the part is nut l»imd up tlie iwtkiit often scratehes it. and so makes 
It wotHo ; ho duea not ilo any work during this time. Circumciaion would not k* 
dono after death, for It am make no diflerence to the ghowt. No nneiremnciBed 
tiwn may enter into the oaremonica at buriaL etc. iloroa, Kayi, Atmkka and 
Katab aU ciroumcifie, nof Gannawarri nor Kibbo, wlio tvear *' cases." The custom 
is said to be v'ery olil, and not copied from the MoltmnmeilAns, but to hftve been 
got from Nimbk As conception depemls only on God, circumcision makes no 
difTercnee to marriage, but women woidd prokbly object to marry an nncii'Oumcised 
iiion. It is unlikely to die out, for most of the surroimding tribes tio it, and 
fiirilier contact with Hauea and Kilani will give it more of a rcligimm sigiiilii^i:®, 

There is no Thallic cult (Nadu worsliip the male organ) unless the tail (seo 
page 160) he a survival. The cutting off of the foreskin is suppo«Hl to separate the 
ky from ^bneae; no part is offctecl to the Supreme Gat nor toghoste. town 

has a special circumciser, he h nut the scariUer. 

/niVw/»u.—The next ceremony (after oiTcmuciaion) is the secret om- of 
initiation. TMien youths are to bo mitintoi (akm tlie age of ton) they are 
a^Kiiihlcd early on a certain morning in the house of the chief priest 
amidst ilrumming and Mowing. Each candidato is then smeared aU over witli 
grease, after having been sfiaved dean. The grown men preaent^who have been 
drinking «inn»-then l^eat ikm with switches After thin the teiu tbom 

to keep clear of women until the ceremonies are oomplete^i. and they arc given 
switohes to beat any femalea who may come near them. They are then taken to the 
grovo by the men. who all drink in front of the hoys, tlie latter not king allovvxHi to 
touch any of the oAviuh- The kye then go away to tk place provideii for iloficmi, 
and dance all night. Nest ,by tlicre is more ^kneing-but no more kating-^nd 
sgmn the men drink. This goes on for seven daj-s, when the boys go hack to their 
houses, hut must not speak to a feiuaJe for another seven days. Tkre seenia to I 
CO initiation of females, for they can never enter into any reJigioua ceremonieV! 
eXijepD the woman in Muroa {eee J 67 ), 

Except fur the ijraue then; ia oo 8i«„l pre[«t»tion of the hoar no .tree, i. 
xroro nor aiag.i». 11, e otuoe. of to ehonged. luid H.rre I 

.0 ,Te«»l tow o.«ghl theox It i. »ij ,h., .hc to no swle. 
lut.pperently«ozool.,»™ppoa,lto|„„h«„,„.„,„„i„jj "f; 

has l«» eireTOetoa.l .md mitiutoi ^ u.ke„ „ , J" 

h«u .mohBtaWe it ^ 

hartehrote. «„d one or Hvo Idoda of W_,riU ,|„ The .Unoinc in the KreMunj 
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is probably a teat of endunmoei and the boating is to find out if the oanduintes can 
bear pain, Fotxl is giv'en to the initiatea but no o^nii. 

Tbe stages of development to full manhood seem to be (1) ciinunidsion, 
(21 initiatioii, (3) acariflcabtioiiii (4) the taking of n hoad if possible, (5) Tuarru^e, 
and (6) the shaving of the heatL 


VI- SuiEBa-nnojis—T abu—COTBSAMTS—Ordkals—C asTOMs. 

Svpcmiifiatts. —Folk-tales are told habitually by oluldren, it ia said, but 1 could 
get only one, and it seemed far too tike the Hniisa fables to Vie a local story. It is 
fcurbiddon ever to talk of gliosta, 

The sun is said to fall into the prater when it sets, and be put out—it is 
recognised os fire. It travels bock to the east at night by a bigber route and gets 
fresh fire for the following morning from the Supreme God. 

I could not get anything « tlie origin of man, but tbe Kogoro say tliey liave 
iieord of a big flo^ The ancient people were wiser than the prewnt but not bo 
strong, they were in no way superhumaBj tbotigli they were not bo wicked as those 
of to-ilay. They drew up all the laws. The people forgot how to swim when they 
leanUHl how to make bridges, and that is why no Kagoto can awim to-day—the 
bridges are merely pabn trees felled so as to full acroBs the streama, so this dues 
not seem a particularly good rsfison. It ia more likely tliat this is another sign tiuit 
the K^oro came from Bauchi where the level is higher, and where there are fewer 
and Hiaoller rivert. House® were invented by combinmg the advantages of cavea 
and shelters; “ that was a long time ago.*' 

itojoicings are made when the moon is new, and Gie Supreme God ie 

asked to give the iwople health and luck during the coining nionik In times of 
ihougiit He is asked to send rain. There is a special day fixed by the priests for 
the supplication. Tliey make mystic preparationa (and no doubt wait UU lire clouds 
are iu sight) and rain always comes in a clay or two. This allows that the prieata 
ate very [lowerful and con prevail upon God. All the people turn first towards the 
south (see page 138) when pra 3 Tng, and tlien towards the other points of tiie compass. 
No ffliittTin is drunk at new moon, but in times of drought seme is thrown three 
times after three iuconfations on each corner of a sjiecial stone aliout two feet high,' 
which is set up lor the occasion in the gim-e, and ie stippoeed to be inhabited 
ivnK by the Supremo God A fowl is first killed, and a little of the blood and 
feathers are placed ou the top of tlie stone, and perhaps also aciiae flesh, and God is 
aatil to eat these and he pleased, This stone is kept for these rites onlj\ and tlm 
aud the stone or tree mentioned cm the next page seem to bo the only things 
approactiing idolatry or fetiabism. 

Nail pnringa and hair are left about, as no harm can be done to the owner by 
lueana of thoni. 

' t did not of »u«e lee thin atop*, oa it in the aacr**! grove, 
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If any tree or bouse wcni set on Arcr by lightning, all tlia people woiibl at etnee 
qnonch their fires and hasten to the spot with biindlee of gi'Haa to get new, To 
neglect this would show that the persan bq tlmng jioeaossed blook iniigic,nnd did not 
want to change his fire.’ 

i?nec;!ing and ya'A'ning seem to tmve no partiouliLi' significance, except that 
they show that the pcrfontior is cold or sleepy, hut during flhinn rlrinkiiig iJto 
m<:ijhf!a2> would, porbnjis, Itc sjiluted if be seccr^d, no others, llsariiiess when 
siidilenly urouscii frmu sleep, sliows that tlie suul lias not got properly back to the 
iKHly. 

Animals esn talk to one onotlier, aUo birris. Only persons possessing bkuk 
magic GAii nuderstaiid this langiiogo, nut even tlio priests. 

There does not seem to liave liceti any desertion of boiiecs or tow’ns on accoutit 
of death or sickness, even if eoiitagious; the Ka|]i, however, leave n lionse wlieti the 
owner (a wfe) iboH, and other tribes coatmually desert their villages on aceonnt of 
smallpox. rcTlia|is the Kogoro are too much pressed for apace to !)e able to do so, 
and cootuB takes a long time to grow bigli enough to he a protection. 1 saw no 
riiinerl luaiaeji. Kaguro wash Init little (some never), and most cannot swim, nor 
Jiave they canoes, so they do not like orcAtiiiig water if at all tleeit—say, past rJieir 
waistsi a few liave Icarmftl to swim in iJtc Kaditiiii in Mcroa. Children me 
named after special events, thus several girls are called, “Wife of the 
Whiiemnn,* on account of having been born wlion a European was in the ricinity. 
They may also liave the naintw of aidmals—iMssibty because it is susjrected ilmt 
the ghost of one lias fjccome the chxbl’s soul. 1 ctnilil not obtain any partienkra re 
oiiieiis; it in aaid tlint tliey are not lielievcd in, hut this is dvtiiitfuL 

Wonieu formerly did not eat dogs or fowls, as they were suppoued to 
belong to witchcraft—in which wouion have no jiort—and tiiu tvJiUil wore aaid to 
jirevent it, but there ia no longer any reatriotioii of any kiinl inijicscd uiwii ob.t 
women with rt^ii'd to luiy fixHl. 

1 am told all males eat witli aiKJona (see Plate XXII, Kig. 2, Nia 20), except 
when the food is a mtKlitine, hut lids is very dotibtfnl Tlie use of ajssjus k 
forbidden except to men. so tliat tlio father may not hear his women and ddlrlrcn 
eating. Females always oat witlj the right Jiond, so they say. the loft not beiu'^ 
oUowe^L Kogoro women will cull the biiskind (even the first) ijy imniu after a 
couple of days. Hausa and FJaui per]ui[>9 nev’er; hnskiude will also name their 
wlvra. fathers will name their ohiliiron, and men will mime tLfiiuselvea. Wives 
will let hushfimk see them mickling tlwir chilJteii, ifausa and Filimi never allow 
this with tlm first ctdid on account of the sense of sljame Uiat a woman k supposed 
to feel. Dewl perflons are named Xanies am not changptl at initintiwi. There is. 
therefore, no magic in them. Women aial children Jire not allowcil—under pain . >t 
deoili by atoning—near the sacred grow, or to talk of ghoste; even memljers of 
their own family would loll titem. In fimaU matters, the head of the house hns 

at TTiEnit C-Bfie if.IdQIl - * 
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power to piinuh (eating with wrong liand, etc.). scrioiM events (#,{?„ women 
going near the sacred grove) the elders will judge and condeiuii to tk^tli. Tlie 
liau the principal power in all mattera of inagic ; the Hfficum in work, 
taxation, etc. For war. a special leatlcr » chcBcn. the a^mtm Houses in 

which an unwelcome stranger too etroug to attack) lias slept iiiight 
destroyed ; tliis is common, even with the Filani 

CuvenantiL —When ]>eat;e is to be made, the important men tif cacii trilije meet 
at their iMmwlary, each party bringing a lic*g«iat. After talking, each goat is killtHi 
(throat cut) and scene of the hltwl is smeared tlnee times, after three incantations, 
on a tree or stone agreed upon. TSaoh is tlien divided into iiolves lengthwise tail 
except the head, wliich with the skin goes lo tlie mtakwap of the town bringing the 
goat) and one-lmlf is taken by each party. The people tlicn and each will 

cook and eat its two halves in tlie bush at some distance apart. When the fieali 
lias liceii eaten, about three men of each party will Iw told off to go to the other 
town, and then all go borne ; iheso hostages (?) are sacred. Tlie Moroa do not 
first cut the tliroat of the goat (a female) nor skin it, but di viile it crosswise while still 
alive, and give the hinder part to the other jienple; all cat together and will mix 
with mic another. A br*xjm is constructed by tho party which lias made the first 
ovsrtnres of [Hjace. and is banded lo tho other party, the moat important man 
present lioUUiig it and swearing that it will sweep out all evildoers. Kagoro also 
make a hroom «f agiass ime^l for lighting fires : this is in order that if men of 

the projtosing party attack at night, the gttiss torch will show where tliey are. The 
people summontal by ilw oiliars take the trophy homo. Should the peace lie 
broken by llnjse wh*n liave received it. tlic Ireaclien* is not so great os in the 
contmry case. There is no mixing of human blotxl when swearing friendslup. 

When settling questions of boundaries neither side makes any offerings. The 
big man of each has his say anrl all agree tlist if their people enter the lands of 
the others thoir crops will not prosjjer. 

£)«/(a/x—When taking an fMith the accuaeil holds someaah in his hand and nays 
if he has done such and such a thing may his Isxly teoms io< white, or eine hokls a 
hcail of com and snya that if he Isas done «ueh ami such a thing w hen he eats tho 
next corn mav it kill bim. However long nfterwLir<ls he may live, the false esvearmg 
will lie said to Is? the cause of his death when it does Uke place. Bsit in flcriotis 
cases, the pith of the wp is iwuntled and soaked in water, and this is 
given to the occosftl. who will first drink water alone, and then the *tp. He will 
then go round and round the ealuhash three times, and if truthful will votmt. if 
uoi lie will die tliat ilay. f^ometijues the tliroat is tickiisl with a long feather, and 
if he vomits then he ia let oflT, but in Ayu he is sold, and in Ninzani iicrbapa killed 
all the same. A powerful tuan may have a fowl as his deputy to drink the potion 
{also in Ayn and NittKam,).* I am told that if salt be mixeii with the mj) it ia very 

* Dn Bartli l\M thfi tuailA by mtaiui of which fought bji 

the tWtpiotiH of the witcfTfileU parties, Tlie Hwisa hAi?e Ufled mniH f«r aamh&’kYuli aiinihir 
pLirpp^ arid (John Baik, Son^ and XhLiiicliieci). 
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poisonous, otherwise not, and ijo the haa a little under bis finger naila. He 

gives tlie one wiiom he wiahes to be thought guilty the tiriitk last of aU, but before 
doing 80 be takes care that the salt—enough now that the cotitenta are much 
reduced mixes, and the rlrink is suQiciently iioisonoua for his purpose. The 
meahoap —not the will swear them. There is no retlress for non-folfil- 

nieut of a promise. 

A lot of lip ttehioft are threaded on a string, and kept by the aitiik (medicine 
manX On a sick person asking if ha will recover, the iiM* will examine his 
iu-Jtink, and will tell the patient if lie will recover or not, or else he will look iti a 
Ik>w] of Hour and water (see page ITIX 

C'ftsfowiA—Formerly tJicre were hardly any salutotioiiB, sons and wives abused 
Of ignored their fathers and hnsliands if stronger, Tliere is no bowing, though 
some have learneil the pioatnitiaa on the gruuiid and touching beads with hands 
from Kafanchan, The mf^thaip is saluted only during beer-drinking. A stranger 
may be saluted by the women of the house in the morning, but not a husbaniL 
- Every man is a chief m hia own houae." so the Kagoto eay, but in contradiction 
of the above I ulwaya found the woman and childieu at any rate iiuite polite, and 
the Aff^m of Fada Kagoro, when he went to KefH with me (and everyone thought 
he had been Itilled, os he bad been away for seven daya). was met by all the people 
of his town with shouting, dnimming and blowing of horns on his return. 

It is no shame to ea.-se oneself in front of peopluof the same towu. All children 
indulge in coarse conversation. 


Vfl. DuATIT AtSD BltklAL. 

When a death occurs, tlje women related to the deceased assemble and cry for 
the rest of tlie day^r if at night. tiU luoimiig-^md horns are blown. The isjopfo 
collect and tl.e corpse is wrappeil in a new mat of pbiteil palm leaves kept for the 
purpose ; it is not preeerred in any way, nor is any coffin used. If the disease was 
mfectious the mat tliat the deceased had been lying on would be thrown away but 
not otborMTiH^. 

A grave having somewhat the eJiape of a liqueur bottle (Plate XlX Pig 3i) 
is then dug in the compound, ihe mouth a—« being about 3 feet in dianieter and 
e inches deep, it then narrows, 6-i to 2 feet for the next foot in depth. Dndornoath 
it is tmnle about tJ feet long* r-c (and e to 8 feet deep but only » or 3 feet 

wide, nie women and childran are all driven indoors and the most imiwrlant men 
ll,=o oarri H» c»rp«.« the e™v. 

Tlie chief pneat {rnmbuyip) wishes the soul well on its way to the sniri(^urt,i 

h.t«..,„t „h.tive, wm 


^ The aalv gmTe I jictuallY wjm & Kifii arum, j 


the grave would be k'ery niutli Ina than 0 f«t ia leogtit. Otheiw W i„iT ,v .. 

lie down, ualea on their right aLIes, ffinhl*, oa their IcfL « th- Kagoro 

byrn^stof tbeKsgwa I* probably tued 
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to worry timin. TwcMneo thea the ftrid the cDrp@e in lowered in, foet 

Hrfit, and made to recline agjamat: one of the sides, w'ith its face towanla the sacred 
grove. Witli the Kajji the corpse lies on the ground with its heiui (face npwjirda)^ 
if u male, towards the east; if a femalej towarifa the west. The two men then 
climb ont, ami sticks are jikctHl over the wioutli {a —n) and pkatered with clay, or, 
as with the Kajji, n round stone is found to Jit tlie cavity> and the excavated earth 
is heapc^;t on top—none is placed in the grave w*ith the ear|ise, not are ajiy arms 
or foOfJ. 

If the deceased has been an important person or a ftfirent^agoat will be killed; if 
uiiim|K>rtaTit, a fowl; if a baby, nothing. Branches of the and /wnn trees 

are intortwined and pkee^l on the grave- The flesh of the goat or fowl is then 
dividwi amongst all the relatiyes pre^nt, wiioare always Hctnnioued; to forgot 
them would l;ie a deadly msuU, *' MOat m & message which muet not bo ignored." 
The men cook and eat it on the but women and children do not go to the 
grave. A pole will be sat up to which are hung all the skulls bolanging to the 
family, Formerly, if the deceasad IumI Iteen an iin|>ortant person, {^aople were 
killwl on the day of the funeral so that their ghoste might accoiopany hisj and 
their skulls were left on the grave until tho flesh was gone, and then added 
to the other trophies of the family* The shovels with which the grave has lieen 
dug will not lie taken into the house until artot the linal f^t is flumhcib There is 
tio dlflbreuce in the procedure uow l>etrweeu the hurMof a chief ruid that of any 
other |>etao]i, except that the family of the latter m%ht have no skulls to exhibit^ 
hut a atoue may be placed on tJic grave of an imi^ortaut man. 

At the expiration of seven dnj^ the relatives living in the deceased's quarter 
make ukann, and this is drunk four days afterwards by the adult males, the feast 
lasting perhaps; three days; aJeann feasts uearly always last three clays, there ia seme 
magic in the numl^er. A pot of iikimn is first brought to the grave—on w hich fresh 
luauches of the and /waa treea Imve bean placed — and the most imjrivrtant 
man present dips a caLsbssh into the pot and pours a little on the grave 

round the branches, saying mystic wonls- This ia done tluee duies, the rest of the 
jpeople sitting around in a circle; tbea a goat {or one to three fowls) is killed, the 
lilood is poured over the branches, and the flesh b roasted close by A kind of 
porridge see jiage 176) b then brought and edten, together w ith the meat, and 
the rest of tho txkann h drunk. After this is finiahe4l all go to their houses, and then 
ilie ml 111 t males go to the grove i\ml ilrink what lias been prepared by the fauuJy^ 
women mid children imve come, too, hut miiet drink it in theu own houses. 
Drumming and blowing of horns is kept up as iopg as the beer lasts. 

tVith the Mon^ on the deaili of a chief, hb son (heir if no son) must provide 
a mare wdiJeh is Iwl around tho feast by a htuifking woman, w ho is dressed up for the 
occasion, and the mare b afterwards sold; if not, she will die. It is absolutely 
necessary lliat a mare be obtained] for the funeral; slioubl the heir neglect thb 
the fa thorns ghret will never let him alone. A chief's feast wiU continue for 
|ierlini4 seven ilays* that of ordimiry peofde three. 
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Biith tMint ii blick fiTiiu forcliL'ml to nuTcl alxjut I bub wide (tyee 

140*). Tlio wiMueji wilL probably cover their whole bodies with red earth, the 
men their le^ from the kueee dowuwaniK. On the serk’enili ilny after deatJi all the 
deceafied’s lionseholdj except the wives, shave their iieJida TJie woiricn are always 
shaved, so the wives uow leave Lheir Imir as a sign of mourning for n nionth^ur 
until idarrieil again, if tiiat ije sooner—tliey also remove their tails. A Eresii 
grave is dug for eaeli eor|ise, hut there is no objection to hiiryhig a body in a very 
old grave; no ufferiiigit of any kind are ploooti m it. ! am told tlml the 
jkragga (a triiw to the south) stiieat the coTTtge of a chief with greusu, and keep it 
near a fire for about a niontb. it la then buried, together with llio favourite wife, 
a child amt ihree attendants, who have lieeii killeil fur the jitiqiose, also the chief's 
hf^rse and one-half of Ids cluthua and other possesions.' The Kagciro pi'obably did 
somethbg like this otiue; at any rale, Utey killeii slaves or atiangers. it is euid 
tliat ftcht flour and water will lie }>oured ever the graves of important men at the 
next harvest, so that the ghosts may not he hungry; hut tliis ia done oulv onoe, 
Tliere mil Iks an feast at the first harvest after the death, or if tliai ho loo 
soon, at the first aflur the anniversary. 

The object of the lihutiuna of and bhwd (eaten by the Kiu^oro, see 

liitgf 177) is tliat the deceyimnl may not get Iiungry nr thirsty, ami ceme back to 
Imniss his i-elativca .4 gjiuat eonnot worry anyone but bis nwa [ample, it therefore 
differs from the soul of a Uvbg btuly. it is har.1 tn say if the ghost is sapposed 
to take tliu actual fowl offiareil on the grave or its essences if the fonuer bo Is 
evidently supposeil to lie easily satisfied, since he i» given siieh a Tittle—tJu* 
KagortJ iloea not believe in giving tiim tinsre iban tan lie helped—init then ghosts 
get their iyisn fiUNl aa in life, Afterwarde, if anyone of the bouse!mid dmimn 
of the deccaseil {the ghost reseiubles tlie body), ttl»,nn musi I* pteruired, for it 
shows that lie U tliiniLy, mul if neglwtwl wuuld soim Irrhig trouble L[mfi his 
rekUves. Tiie nhmn must tw prtjcuml next morning; if there l»e none in the 
houflc it miMt be bought ehewhere and drunk at once, some lujing [lourfKl on 
the grave three times as berwe, but no Ik-sh is providet uoi are the branches 
again placed on the grave. Ilia piincipal msn preHent asks the ghofiL wIiilH 
pouring out the how li.- is, ami when he has finished he aaka the Supreme 

Ood not to lot trouble come on the faniUy. Tliere is no other way of getting lil 
lif iho 

Dromns of miitmils are not fwired, if tliorefore they Lave ghewta thev are 
evidently not nmligmint, and no h nocessarj- to apj^ase cliem, for thev can 

do no hanii to huinaii lieingfi, A thiraty mm, no doubt has many visions, 
and—neetileas to siy—he dreams of dear! men, nut antmak! 

If it should be impossilde to bury :1m .Iceeased in the ordinary way-througli 
having lieeu eaten by wild lM^,usts or carried away in n river^Uie glimt will still 
aide to go Ui the grave if the lxj«r feast in held. 


I TUc Haiuin u-mI to keep fin- Wiea of therr •ieait ntirfs ovw * fl«. .u 

and a and 
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All ghoBte go Ui ilie 8ftm« plaoo when they U-nve their bodies, whether chief or 
|K>or nian, whothcr good t« baiL No chsnue are worn to keep them away, so far 
as I knbw. 

The principal peraotis at theew rites are ohmys the priesuj imd they 

limy be Uie only ones preseut not related to the deceasesL They have no jiower 
over the fate of the ghosts so far as semling them to another plfl® » cimcerned. 
for tlicrc is only' one pla ce t lie grove—and nil spirits go thore, ioit tiiey are mcffe 
iHvwcrfwl with the Supreme Gwl and with the houIs of people liefMe dentb; they 
can, apparently* summon ghosts for a conference on iinporumt events* whc, jmaoe* 
etc. Prieate are tmually traim-Hi hy tlicir fathciu, tlio eccrots Itauig kept in the 
family. What these secrete are I could not find out, bat there seem to lie no 
fileight of hfuiil, my-Bicriou? tioisea* etc., which they can proihice lietter tlmn lUiy 
<ither man. tlToiiieu and children are not allowwl to leave their ImtiBefs at night 
for fear of the ghosts, nor can they ever go to the grove, TlieTe are no prieirtcusea. 


VriT. rREPAtlATlONS—M eSSTHUATIOX—C oritTSnrr—MARHIAfiR—DlVOliCK— 

Adulter?, etc, 

ri^Mratimu ,—^Tlie Kjigoro and Moroa girls marry la ter tlion the Kt^i, whose 
brides can hardily average ten years of age. Tlmre is, Iiowovor, no age limit* for 
no one counts the nomlier of years he or die has Uveii, and even seoauus are not 
noted for the purpose of reclroiiiug ages, though the need-time, hardest, etc.* an?* of 
course, known. With a Kagoto or Moron girl tlio mcnHUmiiiun tirat api>ears and 
the luaijiuim develop, and after that the marriage will he soon or lute nocording to 
the neetia of tim girl's father. With a Iwy, the test t<eems to le whether ho can get 
an erection or not, bin, of eotirac, he must also pnaUnse the necessary ptusenta^r 
hb father for him ; he would lie from sixteen to oightnjon yoara of age. Some isay 
that liOth hovB and girls are taught wliai to <lo, Imt this ia oxtrcmely doubtful, and 
at anv rale there is very little actual connect iou liefore marriage even Iwtwiien 
betrothed couples, and the girdle of string worn by girls ts a sign of 

virginity. Of coiirBO " there is o thief in every town.'' mill shoulil an numanied 
girl conceive sliO is taken to llic lover's bouse by ff» old wma of her family, and tlie 
lover ia forced to iiiairy bet; she would, however, prnljnbly Imvc tried medicines 
liefnrcliand, Tlicre arc no oiMarationa except oirtumieision on tin? male organs, none 
at all on the female. 

J/fjwiraafmM (BmfiimAwjfiwit).—TTiis occure abmil the age of eleven or twelve, 
apparently, and ou the Brat appearance the girl is scarified on Sier chest and 
back—the navel being done when the child is aniull—Ut aiguify ilial slic is rcfidy 
to be weiL The Ka|ii, T helievo, scarify when Lbc girl is married, and do not wait 
for toenstrutition. Tliere seem to he no Bii|mrsliticns connected with the early or 
late appearance of the tlow; in fact, very little attention seems to be itaid to it at 
all, as there is no aubaenueiit purification except an ordinary washiag, and women 
will sleep w ith their himbanib on the night of its cessation. 
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C'surAiAijp.—heti a man goca to prapoHO Jic tdkos a (sum of cowries, 4,000 to 
10,000, which be to the girl's father. ITia father or guardiaa will probaUy 
act for liim If yfliuig and not previously married. If hie suit be aeoeptwJ he a<l(l8 
cma hoe, ono jgoat, one dog, ami the flesh of anotiier goat to he eaten at onca.i 

The girl bos a right of veto though not exaotly of choice, as the Jather'a fee 
lunsL be paid before she is eupposeil to know tliat she is being Miiight. A father 
will, therefore, soiiietiinort accept presenta secretly from several aiiitom, tmd after tic 
has spent itie money, simply tcU them that his da«ghter-^ 3 r ward—will not marry 
them- jy the father cannot — or will not—repay tlie money, the unsuccessful 
auttors will, if posaible, catch him whou out hunting or farming and tie him If 
when once caught he caonot raise the money, he may lie sold as a slave, at least, so 
they say, hut as no one hut a Hausa or a FiLmi stranger would buy n dove in hia 
own country, considering that no one could recapture him if he BScaped. If, 
however, the feiher staya at home he will prohnhly lie quite safe, for poisoned 
arrows {ifo fairly efiicaoions for keeping tmwolootnc visitors at a distjince. The 
suitor wears a long iron chain, if he lias one, nround hia neck. 

-l/hrrihsif.^However, when a suitor has been aoceptcil and hos paid up in full, 
a great amount of beer (dl-flun) is prepared hy At* people, and on the wedding day 
is taken to the houfle of the bride's father, where the feasting and dancing are held. 
These festivities may go on for any number of days up lo ten, but seldom for 
more than three—in fact, until the elviim gives out—and liotb bridegroom and 
bride partake. The girl <loes not mind her mother seeing lier the day aflor the 
wedding. The mothetHa-kw ^ili give the bridegroom a bowl of beaii^ anrl some 
porridge, but there does not seem to be any food provided for anyone else only 

tha koaiA ^ “ J 


UoTTiagcs of virgins take place only during the wmt eeason. after time 
about June to August. On the first day of the dancing the bride ia taken to thJ 
brnlcgroom'e house hy her mother (who gets perhaps 2,000 cowrie* or a hoe for her 
trouble) and by his female relatives, and ia allowed to talk tor a little while She 
is then taken back to her father's house, liut ia the evening the hridegroom follows 
and sleeps with her j the ne-xt day she again virit* him and remains.* At the end 
of the millet krming the bride is given a tml and she hmma leaves in fmnt ih. 



“ iSoine deny this and say that lie Jumijuid dow not 
The above w, however, nirract, I think. 


the bride's ftthor, whidi is aatural. 
gi> near bis bride lilJ the oe venth day. 


» This aoemnd vfiiy unlikely, but I ianey the Kagwoe i 
to invent tJi« story for my benefit, k jt is very lUely tme. 


too niuth lacking In iiuaginatioii 
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Widnwa and divtn:c&a can tuarry al any time of the year; tha procedure ia tlitj 
fmiae tliat ihe wile at otice lives with her hiiBbanit TJie umiTiu;^ of 

reduced girls haa already been tuentiooed. In their eaae Lbete are nu presents, 
and no dancing nor drinking takeo place. The first wife is the cltief and Iiji^ks 
after the othem She may hit them, but should they retaliate^ tlieir pwreiitij must 
give her 

JXv&fie ,—Wien the is oncse married she will seldom leave her husband uf 
her own free will, eseopt on acoonnt of cruelty or impotence. If she dues, the 
hiieband will take another dog to her father and aak him to persuade her to returti. 
Howeverj although the woman may be quite ^tisfiedjp her father may not Ije, and 
he often makes her leave, so thut he may get more presents either from another 
man, who wants the wc{timu and lias paid the fatlier* or else from the husband to 
gat her to tetiirri+ If she bo given to another^ the foraior husband has no power 
over her* and is supposed to l>ef4r his aupplanter no malice, bub he may try to 
persuade her to nm away and come hack to Imm This is seldom done* for tlie 
w^omen are always subject to the authority of their fathors or guardians, and to bo 
divorced and given in marriage ag^ by them m quite legal and moral, while to 
nm away would be to commit adultery. If this fails, he, perfmjis, tries U> take her 
by force, if on her farm or alone* or elee m give her father a bigger present than 
his rival has dmie, and eo get her back legally. 

As I have said, rival busbamls are supposfti to feel no animosity. There ia 
however, a belief—and probably a welbgroiindod one—that if thoj meet (luring a 
raid or a hunting expedition one of them (usually* if not alw'sys, the Bupplojiter) 
" will 1x5 hurt by an arrow anil ilio.'* As every man has hw special mark oo his 
arrows, and the arrow^ which kllb the rival i» unmarked, the death in put down to 
magic; but is it not pousible iliat on this porticiilar oocaaion the ex-^husliand 
forgets to mark his arrow f This seems to apply oniy when one Ims taken the 
wife of another Kagoro; there is no iiad luck even in capturing and keeping the 
wife of a man of a ilifferetit triljc. 

Adultny^ itc .—It h odd that there is practically no adultery—the ciiange of 
husijands with the womau^B father's eonseot liciog legal—^but if a husboml were to 
find a man with his wife he would beat him, and porliaps bar also, 1 1 they were 
found in the husband’s house he could kill the man^ but wives are never kiilod, 
for they ore, in a way, property. Unhorrha^ is said sometimes to reaidt from a 
too ^luent change of husbanda; it comes moi^ likely through want of washing. 
Syphilis is unknown^ as there is hardly any [ntermixturo with even Kaluga. The 
Kagoro prefer tlieir own or Attakka women to Kajji^ Moron and Katab, Itecauee 
they clear the graaa (skam nkwap} for farma, and them of the latter tribes will 
not There aeema to be no irlea that mixtures of trifie^ will afleot the birth-rate; 
no ilifFercnce is maife in the treatment of children by wives of different irilios. 
Sterility is very tmcoinmun, as is lack of virility in meo- There aro uietlbines for 
proiluoing abortions, but no aphrodbtiaca, it is aaid, except the kola nut which is 
being iDtroduced by Hausa and Filani* hat it is too dear, at five for for 
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tuoHi Ka^oro. The mEdiebus would lie used by iiiiaiairied girb or by woiaeii 
who Jiave linrni^ spvoml dejul babies; usually ohlltlreu are very mucli desired, and 
tlie parentii are very good to tbeax. There are no ptmtitutea. Women are ml 
altckwed out of their hoiiBOs at night for fear of (see pa^ 160), and tlib+ no 

ilonbt, h a great elieck to inimoraUiy. A&- maids af^ maiila In neaily every obso, 
there ate but very few boetarda, if any. 

IX. PiiEGHAXCY—C:iTiLi>maTn—T to Uaranjcms—S till-boils Chtldres— 

LACTATIOy—GKNEaXL 

Prcffmnr^—AheT marriage a woman natiimllj looks for signs of pregnanoy. 
If Lha hreafita and navel swell she knows she has conoeiveJ {tkwyatn o/a), but if in 
ilonht aha will go to tlio medicine man Ke 61Ia a nal&ljash with watcr^ 

throws in a little groniul aeha, and then washes his eyes with gome magio drug 
and by looking in the water can tell what is to happen, A fowk and a little grain 
(iibqmt 100 cowries in value) are given to hitn thoUi and, some time after the clnld 
has Iseen l>oni, about 4,000 cowries and some beans aro addeiij, and ha In invited to 
ail feast Ik however, the flow should recomuionce the vi^omiui will get n 

chairn frtmi hico and try again. 

Wives separate from their husbands about four to seven months after 
pi-cgiuincyi the time depending on thu pumlier of wivos the husband has, and 
the woman's own desires. Ko special food is UkerL oxcopt tliat a white earth may 
be used as a chimn to ensure easy deUveiy^ nor arv. any particular preparations made^ 
except that wood may bo stored up for fires in the honse,^ hot the mother usually 
increases the aniDdiiL of hur food jiftor delivery* 

As a Kagoru woman ver)‘ seldom aleepe away fn>in her home hUT children are 
nearly ulw'aya bom there; the hiisliand would very seldom idlow lus wife to go to 
her faihor's house, for if ha did the fatlierdii-bw would probably keep the child and 
nmiry the woiimn to soincyine eko when iKoeeible. But it may happen (very often 
with the ITausa) ilmt one ia horn ou the road, and if so, it vvill ho put jnto a 
caluhosli or on die (a wooden tray ror Bruwnod), covorai with leaveu, ojid 

be carried by lim mother on her head, 

ChiMhirtX^Tlme are no eluldreu horn befuro umrriage; the great nmjoritv 
of die girls are virtuous^ thofie who ore nofc would take rnediemes to pnxiuee a 
tiiLaearrij^, or olso the EfO^lueerH wouhl he niaile to marry ihem^ The folhjwin” in 
A fili:y«riptitm of a birth which 1 got tlis blucksuuth^s wife to watch for me. The 
woman, Xa Godt (a Mausa name, hnt a Ka^joro w'oman), mjnle tho breakbst about 
7 aon, and was delivci&l about 10 ajn. She Jmd hut little iiaim She sat ui>on a 
wooden tray (see Plate XXII, Fig 2, No. 17) with her knees drawn up and her 
liack to the wali The daughter came out lieaJ fir^ft and fell to die ground. 
Ka Code did not grasp her liips. overj diing come quite emiiy and there was not 

^ Jlftinly tomvoui hiving to eoU^cit more when In i weak hut miy b® Home 

reUglotii «lfiinei;i tilutch ^ 
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muoh bWl. Ai-ikin <Uifi wilnew) oillcU in fniir uusvfj wumen to help. Qua went 
to get ifAicuMn* ttshes. and anotlmr to got elwilf, which w'fw on the Hoot- to 

oorar the hlotul. The child van bora in the caut, wiiicli one of the women eat, 
and also the cord. When the ohild was free, its cord wan tut aliout 3 mclies from 
its body. The bleetUag was sioppc<1 by putting tekmiHH oeh on the Btimip, it wiw 
not tied. The eliild wjis tlien Witshctl ia wanii water, and the mother washott 
her niftuiiBffl in sosiifi, hut not her private par us. At suaeet she washctl her whole 
ijoily. She lav down all ilay hut prepareti I'er own fooit in the evening, but no 
one else'a. for men will not eat anything cookeil by a woumii while flhe ia 
“ tiadeon " tliia perlmi lastiag for six daya.i^ I'Ko chiltl was named on being born. 
The citul luid plaoeatu were hnrietJ close to the dour of tlie bouse, the latter cntue 
liown Htiioctly after tlio child, but the bleeding coatmuiHl for two days. She did 
not cry tkn liaing delivered. Site had no aijcoial footL No men were present. 'l*he 
child was muneti at onoo^ ttnd its heml w'as nia-ssiiged. 

Twins (ojjmi) arc said to ha very lucky, hoi. triplets are not known. 

The UMlfUietts—Tht: iNWt of tlie cord left ou tho child is washed and sucked 
coiilitimilly until it atrophic-s and comes olT, the time lioiag variously given at 
between three and fourteen day a. It is then (1) huint, when the ashes are put 
inio a iwt of grease and rubljwl on tho child's liead U> make it Iwnl; (2) ground 
and eaten with yam j or (3) plante-l at the roots of yams, which ensures a very 
good harvest the following year. Kagoro luirdly ever have yams, so the last two 
seem doubtful. At any rate the cord is sup]KJ8Ctl toliavc stune epeeial etiengtheniag 
profrtiTtJtyi. 

The Moron bury tlie plpcenta nnd cord. The stiunp ie treated tiius: 
the mother tills her moulh with wnnu water (Imviiig first removed her iidiink) 
luid mcks tiie slump, which emnea off al«mt the fioveiith day. it is then placed in 
grease and left for some ton tlflyBi When the child'a wound in ipiito healed, this 
fltmnp is pluntod amungut the routs of a yam and tlie yam will hoiir a great deal 
next seaftou. If no yams, the stump is liurie*! anywliere. 

rnt-kmi fiAt/dwn.—If the chihl he still-born, cohl wau?r is thrown on tlie dotje, 
and shovels, hoes, etc,, are iwateu in the vicinity to make it hear. If there he no 
signs of life within half an hour the body is Imrial. 

Somelimea lalwnr i« very tUHiouU, lasting iwrlmps three ilays. and then 
probably Imth the mother and child tlie. If the birth !» very difUcnU or dokycni 
a iinnlieme-man will be l■nlled in. He will shmle Ida eyes, so lut not to see tlio 
woman's toee, and insert his liaud—no inatruunjute are iiaetL 

No aitcmpt is nnide to deliver the child if the mother ilie liefore having been 

ilulivcretL 

' TcJ< ifrtrts U a *hcrt gntf* whuJi givM mi edible gnttii taatijig iomeLhin); lik^ intent groats, 
1 do nui know tho Eiiffluh tuuce, is tho Uausii. Jl makw a very good porridga 

* OiiujNire the Europaaii belieJ iliat tbf toocli of a meostruiiting wonum will turn uumt Iwd. 

’ Sonw obtldren arc given their wnme* by the fatliem on the aecond day, otlinr* ihat the 
time may bo live doye end tlwt aJhinn U drofll* if available. (Jlliem again aay tliaL a child It 
itimcd tJie day that tho n inbili^sa stamp fftUi off. fur elioMing of tiatws iiw pp- f185. 
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Liutfftioii ,—If the cbild livBs tbe mother will aiickle it for two to three years, 
Motoft even up to five years ^ngain JepoEjiiiig on muttud arraagement), and during 
this lime she will not l»vo connection wtli her husband for fear of injuring iL If, 
however, she did bpee and conceive again within this time aho would at once we«n 
her child. If the child be still-boni tliree tnontlss is the Ihnit, but if bom alive and 
it tbe aftcrwRrds. the mother may go to her husband within a week. Tliere does 
not seem to be ouy hard-and-fast rule, the time is determined by the desires oI the 
man and lim wife. Should tiie mother die and tbe child live, it win bo suclfled by 
some female relative. Tljere is apparently no artificial feeding, and as women 
coutijiue lactation so long there is never any difficulty in finding a wet nurso. For 
infanticide see j>, 146, Children are carried on their molhetfi’ backs, and if only for 
a little while, th^ can Iiang on without much aaaistonce. If to be there for any length 
of time, the baby is put into a sail-Iike half-bag made of string or leather, one end 
of winch iH tied around the mother’s waist, the other around her neck, so that the 
child’s body to the neck is inside the covering, while a leg sticks out on either aide. 

(JfNirtri,—Tlio numlwr of births per woman seems impossible to eatimate 
owing to the frerjiient change of Imsbaiids,' but probably four to five is the 

mnsiiiium, I have several times been asked for medicine or charms for child¬ 
birth. 


Tlie greatest number of wivee to one hiiaband is said to have been six but 

there is no limit laid down j a nmn may have as many as he can pav’ for 
The petiple are inrreasiug and wiU do so more and more rapidly with the cea^riou 
of fighting and the gradual iucrease of the area under cultivaiio.i; youtlis and girls 
are now marrying at an earlier age than they were five ycara ago. Owing to my 
having made the Kagoro and Kajji swear frietidahip in June {liK)&> the area under 
cultivation will probably bo constantly increasing. There is, 1 think no difference 
in the SIM of the families of tbe chiefs and those of other men, for the poseessioim 
of all are about equal (the chiefs having b«t little jsiwer) and cveiyone wanm 
chdilren. A father never loses his authority over his daughter, and can force her 
to leave her hnsUnd whenever he wants more preaeuta, I have given the tribes 
nctioe (Kajjj firm, as being the most amenable) that in fuLure the father will 
revive a raarriagc pr^ut oidy on the first occasion, and that ho will have to 
retuim it if he perau^ca his daughter to run away. The father inherits hia 
daughter s chddrcn unless the husband or another pays him e fee, Tliis also is to 
be abolished, but the wife is to get half of what her fmber would have got as an 
mcontivo or cr to keep faithful, and no man other Uion the father 

e^m to thec^i Formerly a man could take his daughter's children and hand 
.tern ov„,„ uo) «„ 

=elv., M»„ II..J .ta, „ w«md ™ “"“j 
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' I cuuM uot g«t any Kflgotc wom™ to oJt oi- to meaimr?,! tl.™. ™,l, 
and women have no jwt la suel, aflatei, jj. mflmioi»d ««gioil i^xi'erB. 


grmt [x-jn'^reh, 
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money ia coacerncd, and very much better ae regards the well-l«ixig of tJieir 
families.^ All their quarrels are over wetueti or drink. 


X. Mousnikg—S uVBIiT. 

M&tmiiiig .—A widow will moiira frera ten to sixty days. She does not wear 
the tail during this time* hut keep the leaves, eha plastere on red earth and 
grcoae, and will lot her hair grow, Mourning is ended with a feast of n^afin. ff 
the ^vidow lias a grown-up son who fiun afford a feast she toay wait two months in 
his house until the frast is held, but if ahe bare no grown-up eons and no beer she 
may take another huaband in about ten days’ time. 

Posthumous childreu are treated aa if bom before their father’s death. 

5?«twry.—There are no slaves now* though they were caugiit—but not bought— 
formerly. If the captive was spared at the time he (or she) would bo taken to the 
houBc and fed, after that he would not ha killed, hut would pcoljaLly be sold. If 
a debtor be unable to py, the oreditor will try to seize him or a eou, who must 
remain with and farm for him for four yiJars, After that he is free and the debt 
w extingtiished, whatever it may be. The lather may py in tiie meantime, and so 
release liis son, but very often he prefers this way out of the difficulty. Before 
1807 (?) the Kagoro paid tribute to the Kajurarva (never to the FUani, sea page 140), 
and then the heads of the families pve a child in rotation. The captor would 
have pwer of life and death over a captive at first, but if be did not kill him in the 
exoitoment of battle he would hardly do eg afterwards, for he would lose tlm price if 
he did. Slaves, while they remained I in the house, were treated as members of the 
family,; the females might he made use of. hut not married, and sooner or later they 
were taken to Zungou Katab and solA Adult males were tsold at once. \ ouog 
males w*ore allowed to himt and to fight against towns other than tlieir own. 

Guests might be entertainetl, and would lie sacred while on the precincts, but 
Could bo murdered, robhed. or onelaved on the road nest day, without the laws of 
hospitality being broken. The prices of slaves were—youdg man, 20,000 cowries ; 
virgin, 16,000; old man, 10,000 j old ivoman, 8,000, The value of a horse was from 
50,000 to 100,000 cowries. A hull might bring 20,000. 0£ course, specially gtxxl 

slaves might bring more than 20,000.* A horse might !» worth ten slaves, and not 
only amongst theso peoples, for the value was often quoted by Hausa in numbers 
of hnman lieinga. Tlie pice for a bull (about 10a there) seams much too little, 
but it must lie remeiubcreii that the Kagoro were very poor, and a bull was of use 
only for a feast. Horses were very ecldom bought, slaves never. 

^ Thii wu in Ae I did nut r«tura ta ojuntry^ I do not koiiw If 

were luarlo ur not, but. canditioiis must be gttiatljr alteml mv t* the apireud of tha 

tiii-uimiug indufftr^^ 

* For thn vvXuv ef eowrim flpe Tht (Hodder mi 3toiiglitcii)p 

pw 
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XI. Fooit—Dm.sK—T obacco. 

—Tlio principal artictoA of ftjoti are muijB (ffmapa), miUot (jwft), uiiuiea- 
corn arAa (te/tiimfm), auii Ltetuia {dijoki^dda and dipA'-ie/iMninn}', llio 

seedN of t!io latter variaty wlieii wown Ijeisg uiLceU with retl iwith ; yama (fAi), 
itwoot-poUtoce <ir tftwur), okmeis (Aii«ru/), uiEmiliot (toja),' tomato (^OtsAo), 

ottiona (fjjfiifmBWf) and ground nutg (difiAai), honey {ton{/), pini-oll (bomiatoAEi'Kitn) 
and uuLa {kiiidfttp). Of frtiita there are the /wkjww (kamhid), and the edible part 

KAUORO W<K)DEX | 10 UllL« SPCM>y^ 



of the fan-palm (nAnrifni) which ia woiothing like a tiiango. Pepi>er Is 

grown and sold. Of meutu tliorc ate the Biuall rat or moiiBe (fcAifi) and hat 
{flAin*). which are mippoaed to k my good in eoup, fowl {ulneak ami snim^an), 
oxen, if Iilani happen to be in the neighlnjurhiKHl and aip not pArticnlarly watehftil 
ayoA), tlm red cob (ayo)* altiiungh I Jiave never seen ojic in the di^triel, the 
deg. and oihets?. The guinea-fowl (;>»?») and franoolm fjra;jj!*) do not seem to Ite 
eaten alLlanigh they are to Ije fomitl. 

Of futh tiioro are the /ttnn (Haiiaa, tHT’Hvdft), ayiainn 
(karpaw/tr), 1 liid not see any of tliose so du not know tlieir English names, 
" FitJi will not bring lefutwy, it is witchcraft." 

Tlie grains are all cultivated, no bread is made. If oil be oLUinable meat will 
usually Ik) oookeil in it. fowl at any rate, A wrt of soup of Dour (rifA or fural) 
water and a Ihitter herb is cooke<l and may be tlrunk at any 

time. Irat usually in the moiaing. If none ba availrihlc, scraije of the pte'inouh night's 
food will 1 c t^iken. At midday, or after any exertion, water tnutcil with Hour (unmn) 
hi dnink. Mm fliinset the grain is cooked into a sort of pudding {^luk} ami jimy bo 
eaten with meat (H«wi) and soup (aifty,'7f), Tlie ijioniiiig and evening meahi are the 
only one,* wliich are cotiked. hut. needlewi to my, the people will eat at otW times 
if fowl lio avaiklile. CcKikcd moat ig carried if ou a journey, and miuie Hour to make 
jiusim. One of tfie objeeiious to much wwking is iJiat ihe wwal i» on t!ie pkLiis at 
some distance fnau the towns. The ehangee of diet are due wJiolIy to the fiKida 
available, Gitiin can be stored lor three years, so it issaid.and Ik; oven itien quite (it 
fot fliH-HL 


Salt or aiok} can usually be obtained from llausa traders, if not ihs ash 
(ditto) of gninea^m or millet is us^l. Kola-nuts are being iuiroduceil liy Hausa 
but aw'very scarce. 

The Kagoro do not themselves keep cows, thoi4;h tlie land gives very good 
pastun^ When tlmy hap^sm to I* quiet, 

a-, ’it “Z7 *?T ^ -- that tbs 

diJ not know th^m l)efr>M coiijuig m their |3««at land. iwge 13A 
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milk (ab^fn) ami (^s^Ah?), The former U ako mixed wilh ihm and water 

and con tillered a great delieacy, Tliis was evidently learut Trom tlie FOu^i, aa 
none of the pagans right down to the iCameruii (and probaldy further) milk 
oatile. 

lu titnefl of great famine the rooLi ^>f a TTanaa ehakhirra) 

arc pounded and oooke^l with ash ami water (oil if available). There are a few other 
efiiiiilai foods ohUiinahle at such times. One of the pficieipal causes of famine is ihattlie 
natives use up all their corn for lieer. No meat is pre^rveil in aity way, nil k enUm 
aa soon as po^ihle. The fruit of the fan palm {rtkurum) h atored up fox the seed 
tLme> but is ahvays somewtiat of n delicacy. All the kibes in this dii5triot groiv the 
Mune eropSj ao their food is necesjntrPy amiilar- A white earUi ia sometiinos eaten 
aa a clmrm to ensure easy cMIil birth, and, as Ijefore nientionedi ash is im*t{ for Balt 
at ibuea. 

Every eoin^wmd has its own aEorehouaeiik Each wife lu^ hor own iKiuwCfc and 
BOUic of the atorehoiisea (fiifd) are built inside^ They are hiiilc in the whape nf 
vases on three or lucre atonea (or if jointnl to others^ on one Btoue) as a protection 
ugtiinjst white antB. All ffioda except milk and fruits seem to be cooke<l, and 
aj'e preferred frefshj though this may he through mahility to w^ait. Meat ami 
Hsh are boiled with salt (or ns^h) ami a bad-amellmg plant (Haunfi atitl Kagoro 
tliififtiipfisn Eowlrt arc friml with palm-oil or butter. The use of hot stones 

except m on tlie next page is nnknowUp TJiree stones arc iioeil Ui keep tlie 
oixikbg pots upright—a& with the Hausa. 

Cooking ia done by the women in (he yard between the houses—w hidi is 
always in the ahapo of mi irrcgnlnr circle^ tlie doora (uauidly only one to each 
houi^} opetiing towards tho centre. Mon and womou eat their food separately^ 
With men four or more sit arnuiifl a calalmah or two, each dipping In one Isand 
and scooping out a liandiul in tTUti. They say they use only tlie right hand for 
eating, hut this is very doubtfuL T found a double spoon in Jigj'a^ but woiS unsblo 
to learn its signiGcntion. The women are less sociable. After liAvjiig given tlieir 
nieufolk tbeir fomi (eaten in lUo courtyard except in wet weather) they retire 
into their houses, anil each woman eats with hex own daughters oud young 
rtOns, if slio has any, otherwise alone. The ashes of the firca are thrown into 
the goat or fowUhomiCT and when ftowing time comes are cleaned out toj^ther 
wdth tha droppings^ and lUjod an manure (also with Kajji and Morua). 

Eleob of Ijoaats killed wiOi pokoncil arrows can appareiitly Iw eaten safely, it 
may enu^e diaiThcea—but a little of tliat to a native seoma more w^elcome 
thou uoL 

hlocul (a^) of alaiightered Leasts ht caught m u cakl>ush, 
cooked wdth the fat from the rt^on of the Ht^^mach, and eaien hat. The Hausa 
lot theirs get cold, and well it (out into the shape of loaf sugar) in the marketa. 
The Kagoto, Moma, Attnkka and Kajji Imve no markets Houej and millet 
(Hiinsa,. iasflc * Xagoro same or is a favourite drink, but cue miido with 

guinea^iorn iei much more important j tha latter enters into 
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all ihc festivals (mrl ceremanieH—in fact, gcnemlly forms the ffliole fensL Pahii- 
wiJio Otttchat) ts also apinocieieil. The lucthwl of niaking the aiiffim is an 
follows :-^tJiiine*-corii h soake.l in water for two days, and left for a day. Then 
the pots are closwl with leaves of a hitter* tree (liJto), or of a tree resembling the 
banana, and left froni five to six ilaya Tlien the gmin in dried in the sun for 
anrrther five or six days, groun.l, and put by. When the feasting time fe iliree 
tJaya oir, water in filiereil through the flour into a pot and boiled for two days; it 
w then left to cool for a niglit and h ready for drtnking. Heated Btoiies are 
dip^tl in to make it feniicut. Tliere i®ein to be no reslrictiona on the amount or 
kitnl of fooil eaten by adidts and ehiidrea, or males and females, except with 

i^gord to fowls ami Eacl, seems to eat as much os he can get, and when he 

can get it. 

AtuJint i# ohtniiiwl from one or other of the palm-treea. An incision is made 
near the top of the tree, a jsit with a narrow neck is placed iimlemeath anil the 
etream feguiderl to the pot hy a short hollow stick of bamboo. Tim wine ,nav 
sometimes ho kept a loonth haftrre being dnmk, if tlm pot lie closed iirt* 

To mate (Ut. lieer-honey). water and honey are hoileil togothet and 

then oooleif. then flour b addt^i and stirretl well Tlie mixture is tlien mured 
off into pots, which are oloecd witii small calaliashes. or other articles ami 
mnd mpimiterotl around to make them air-tight. It k then placed near the fire 
jijiti vrarmeil for two or thre^ dayti amT is raidv for 

Tlie guinea-corn or millet drink however, the one nsetl at festivals 

such ns imm-iage ami death. The “ big men <Irink first and sit apart from the' 
more huiohlc ones; ivomen diink inside Uie honsesi The mothor-in-law gives 
the brn%roimi at the time of the marriage a large cakfiagh of beans, ami he itod a 
friend liave one meal of /«/: (Haiiai, iso) at her house, but there is no other 
^nly drinking. At funerals, after a day’s morning, Is given to all present 
by the dcccaseil-s relatives, and tui in aildition to the females. Gmniare the Irish 

vruK.O< 
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Jbfiaew).—Haiiw introduced lotocco aa the name aho™ // i. - , , 

lu.««ae»), b« . lit* u g„.w„ Uj. KJr^h.^T 

mlh luh of odo (liJiBBot) or POUBI, p.™ /, t lamokrd 

w». „ B fo^or .kop „»ko,u.o 


I Other* aay that the leai n MJrt, not bitter |,ut 
- 1 veiy mueh doobt if grain ia«ver kept for 


aweet, and tlii* wetn* niare iikeJy. 
vvin, tme , Bar or p*tai.wij,L- for week. 


^iffcrian 
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Cit trader^ *>t fmm t]ie foreign bUckimiiths m their towns. A gteator qimntitj of 
tobacco h »iid to be anioked at beer fea^t6> but as eaoh bringa his oun this is 
lioubcfui. There are no ritea apparently. Tol^ioco lUfio enuffed ; it is said to be 
a toniedy for headache. 



EAOCRi> WOODlUr FIPR—OliAT POTTL* 
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Tipes are poH^^l from month to mouth \ Done are known with more than one 
atom, butyh^p long w'oodea pipes, have two lega to rest on the grotnrEl I ebouid 
not think emoldug was indulged in suffioiently to have any bad effecta. 


XII. Diseases—Vaeioiis- 

I}uteases *—Smallpox is a scourge in many native cities^ thongh it 

eboald not have the aame diance to spread in Kagoro towns where the compounds 
are separated by cactus hedges and fields, as it has in Hausa. cities where the 
houses all adjoin one another. The Kagoro are very miioh afraid of the disease, 
and will not go near auyone of another houae who bos it In any case they 
intermix very little, and it is at only a few of the towns that traders are respected, 
so they nianagie to keep pretty cleat of infection. 

Sleeping aickness is said to be roooguifledp and to have a name 
There are no inedicinea for it, and tho cause is not known, 

LeptXHuy has been observed; it is not supposed to be 

hereditary nor to ootno frotn a fi^h dieh Tagaxninap the intcrpraier who bad it, 
said that his elder brother by the same motlier was also diseased^ but was not sore 
if any of his luotbcr's people were, oa they were Kft|jk Leaves of diflbrent trees 
are used to make drinks or waehca 

FfjrimsL—All dreams (dhrl) and deaths (otit) are due to witehcreft 
Pereoas who have magical powers can see tlw ditteasea walking abont, and they 
call them to their service. 

There axe no bones carried aa ebarms or omameuts^ Patienta are nursed by 
their relatives. No sanitary precautionfl are taken, but the houses ate well apart, 
so there is not much danger of disease spreading. Drinks and washes ore modc^ 
Directly a tornado comes the natives start snoei^uig and spitting, and will get 
to a fire if possible. Eain seems to make them heavy and stupid. Fires are lit 
in the bouses at night and even during the day in the oo!d season. 
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Broken herntt, —SpHuta {tUapHtat) are maJo by art mycUiMno, die proBent 
eWef one being at Kaderko, where I was uii&ble to go. A "doctor" wili teach 
only his aeu, 

I^i{» 3 .—T\\B wound is dressed with the pith ol the wild pawpaw io{fuk\ 
which has, so it hns been said, tlie property of healing wounds very quickly. 

I was told that no amputationa are performed even for saako-bite. No 
oeremouieH of piiriflcatioii take place after a patient’s teooveiy. If he allow leas 

activity of brain or body tliai, before he waa ill his spirit is said to have shrunk 
(see page 158> 

Sucking and emetics are the treatment for wounda from poisoned arrows, 
also driuka and waalics. ^ 


InocuUtion is not pmetiaed—it is for aleeping aicknesa near the Beime. 
Leaves are Iwund around all sores. It seems not to matter what they are so long 
as th^* are wide and sefo Judging by the way the natives walk about with huge 
sores on their feet—even toes miesiug-l should say tliat they cannot feol pain to 
anything like the. extent EuropcsauB cjtn. 

Goitre (a^p) has been observed, not hare-lip (see Abnoimalitiea, page 14GJl 

Rheomatiam attacka old people and not young. I fancy, but it is so di^cult to 
describe that I cannot say for certoim Possibly maasage is employed as a remedy 
it is for fot^a at timea ^ * 

Gonorrhoea is rare, a^-pbilm has not even a name. 

The unaary organa are hidden in males by leather loin coverings, in married 
women by strings of beads or bunches of leaves (Plate XX, Fig, l> Cirenmeisiou 
is practised, though sometimea it is not done until the boy has nearly readied 
" farming height'' (see page 161). 

It is said that stricLures are not known. 

If the teeth ache they are touched with hot iron, and " they will then come out 
easily" 


Neither leprosy nor any other illness ic thought to be hereditary, nor to be 
caused by atij- particular kind of dJeL 

The people are naturally more healthy and better conditioned in December 
say, than in August, for at the end of the year there is pJenly of food frem tlij 
new lisrvest, whereas in the wet season they are in a state of semi-starvation. 

It is said that a soap is obtained from the eilk-cotton tree («Jtn«il but this ia 
doubtful, m Eagoro ^eildom 


T have never seen any sfiuints. nor any great differences in the colour of the 
eyesS* SpeotAclea are not known. 



S&rne S'iffman ffend^ffunt^s. 
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Xm. MlJaiO—iNSTfiUMEXTtS-^DjiiCESS, 

I waa nitabla to hear mare than one Kagora hang-—aud thatp I boiiere cani^ 
from the Attakka. I could not get the words (wMeh referred to marriage)* bat 
the refnun was;— 
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Fio. 33 . 


A Kagoro youth accompanietl his »ong on u native auto-^harp irundo of loeda. 
Thia metrument is cammon to many tribes! I have come acrces it even sqnth of 
the Benue* I heard the following also at Fada Xagoro, but whether it was played 
by one or two boys I am unable to say^ as I saw no trace of the player. The 
flutee are mode from gumea-oornetalks. 
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At Merea (K^ui) f saw (and heard) a dance on three occaaiona. The mstruments 
were hams and drums, one of the latter being large and played like our big drum, 
the other was more of a tom-tonu The wind instntmente wore antelopo 
horns, 2 to 3 feet long, with a hole in the side uear the point, and with about 
8 to 12 inehes of a gourd fastened to the other end to give a wider memth 
(see Plate XXII, Fig* 2^ No* 21). A few of the players performed boIob, and 
seemed to get eounile like thoee of a violin out of them, the intervale were so 
small, they impoasibb to write* The chomaes were:— 
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Fio. 37 . 
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There are m i^ordA te thk *, the people xoareh rouml aud roimd the band^ Uddug 
three steps forward and then otie back Old womeD dance EiDglT, and they may 
carry their babies while domg eo. Young wemen may catch bold of each other 
(an do tlie men), one l^ehind the otber^ to the inuuber of perliapi four; ijicall 
unmarried girb may wear l<stves for this (see pogo 153 }l The women wag their 
tongues quickly from aide to fiide, and squeal This aound is generally known by 
the Hniizja name ihirifrim, Tlie dance bp I behove, intended to bouoiir an important 
person; it waa twice iiorfomed for my honciit and once for that of a ebiof whom 
I bad jnet apj>ointodj but it—or KOinething like it—la alao performed at fimerak. 
The bond stands in a oirole;, and after a time the big itrummer (tlie leader of thi^ 
band) will advance towartia tlie centre, and is foUowetl by the RidoHdrummer 
and tho horn players in turm They go around a few Limee nod then kneel in 
front of the person honoured for his reword An old woman may dance a 
pas seal at the same tiiue, the otlier dancers standing etilL 



WUSTD l!mRTTJra?rT, fXlFTE, 


Other Kagoro mstniments are a flute and a kind of clarionet, both made of 
wood A ayriax was found in Jigya, but whether this was native to the town or 
imported I am unable to say. 




EATTLE (oOFJEO Wtolf JIAUSA} ATtACnSii TO CCITAE-UVE OgTAUVRSTS 
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XIV', VVaji—Koxtkg—^ lie[,ATiON$ ojf Animals to Mas, 

fFiiJ'.—There is a very close ctinnection l«tweeu the Ijiinting luid the war 
parties of the head-hunting triks under review , A duiee may easily iw turned into 
a battle, even aineuj^^t the huntara tbemselves, when tiie wma for kith are the tsauic, 
and the seareh for lieiiatH may liecuine a htint for mon.^ 

Fruui the aoconnt given me hy the Kngoro (see itago 139) it would appear tJuit 
when they tirat ciime to the laml they now occupy they were dependent cm the 
eliaes for their fowl, and tliat they lived m caves. Somehow or other they 
tliscovored the kw and arrow {oven now the Gannawarri me speara on Jiorecliack^ 
and began to drive oil' tlie dangerous and kill the edihle beaatn. 

It does not appear that all male atiulta mnut tight In case of war. but, judging 
by their general behaviour, T ahould not think any would refuse. The country 
is so amall that the Kaguro are always within easy distance of their towns. They 
go oat in the early morning, fight by ilsy, and return to sleep at night. They 
tried to aurprise tlie patrol sent to punish them in 1906 about 9 p.m., but were 
imsucscessful j this wan the first night attack FurfrpeaDs had ever experiencwl iu the 
ilistriot.* The warriors take food enough to last tlioin for the day, hut if fighting 
near their own houses tlieir womenfolk will probably bring them sometliing extra 
Tiiore seeniB to be no need for any permaiiEint organisation for war during peace, 
for all are in training, and none ever leave tlwir houses without their weapongi. 
Boys learn how to scout and take cover by prnotuing witli stones. 

There docs not seem to be any formal declaration of war,® fights iisuallv 
arise from sudden (juarrela j but if there be any delay ktween the disagreement 
and the actual fighting the women or people of a town friemlly to both aides 
usually hear of it and pass the wortl along. An alliance was formed with Katab 
people long ago (sec page 136), Before a war U decided upon the elders and priesia 
repair to the sacred grove (aee page IdO) and ask the opinion of the apirita. This 
a usually favourable, ami then a leader is appoiatecl, the afftpam Ufuia, He b 
usually chosen for Ida skill in arma, and may not be either the chief or the head 
priest, as these follow behtud their troops and cheer or drive them on as the cose 
may bo. Boys who have shown the riglit qualities in the sham ligliis with atones 
will be noted for jM>st« as subordinate leaders wJien tky grow up. lieligion ia 
oonducive to warlike prowess, for (1) tlie strongeat on earth will be the sta-ongeat 
in the next world, and (2) the spirit of a alaughtered enemy will attend the 
skyer. There is alw, of courae, the atlmiration of the belles of the village, and 
the effect of the stories and songs of tho prowess of bygone heroes. 

* Ab JxnppeD&cE m tLu of th®? Abor, occonJbg to Houie 4cci?luitt. 

» Mads attacked a patrol at night in Febttmi7, IBio, A patrel i« now (.Inly, iSiS} 
op^rmting %hh tribe l* tile marcler of Ur. Ckmpbell 

• The Guinawarrl, however, hew what the Sanaa call a gaum jfwJld (koife abenwidng) 
for about dinw dnyubetwcec the quoml and the attack. 


a. iL Jf, TMEMI2ASKE .—iVofU OH 
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^\1ien the fox'oe.H ^yive ^hf^iubleil. t]m chief priest tiddicsecs theini the 
chief, and Imiith thein ever ki the leafier chosen, and oOT ther start. If in alliance 
with adfuther ttibe, the gettetid of the tribe makln;^ the war will command the 
viliole^ SccHta are aent out hi front to avoEd Burpri&e (up trees if necessary) and 
Ui get news of the enemy, anil the forced are diapo^aHl tn accordance \%ith the 
plftu cl campaign i^loctedi ’Wlicn close to the es]ieoted battlefield the men 
extend. They keep u fairly good line, but do not trouble abuut the step. All 
ifitre ou for^t— there are but very few hoTBOS amongst the Kagoro—dc^ are not 
used. They shout their war-cry of" JF^h^ insult their enemies, and boost of 

their own ileedev 

Wlien All enemy has !>een slam, the victor, on removing the head with hia 
knife^ will sing a special song about it ; hut there seem to be no other s[}ecial songs. 
The dance on return of the slayer lias tieen descrilMid (|^ge 151)^ It m said that the 
warriora do not have any songs ditring the actual 5ghting.^ 

A certain [jortion of the force ia kept in reservciif pc^tsihk, to meet emergencies; 
it must 1>e remainhered tliat tlie Ksgoro has but little ides of discipline. 
Flank attacks and aurprises an* practiscih I’ullpng p<>ijits are decided upon ^ and 
ilte advanUgeo of the grciiind^ —cover partiouhirly^—are noted and made ugc of. 

Mmi of the towns are defended with bhyrinths of cactus hedgea> as meDlioned 
tK?foreH There are caves in the hill.s^ ami here, if the tow*n lie attacked^ the 
women will reixiir with their food and property’. The metij if driven out of the 
town, may smash the beehives as they leave* so tliat liio inseots ivill attack the 
invaders. Tlicy seem never to have dug pile for their enemiefl, and this b 
siirptLsicg^ for many of thu siuroEimling trilias ((ronnawarrii Kin^ru, Yeakwa, etc.) 
do 6(5. TJie Kagoro w'ouhl lie, 1 tliiiik, too much afridd of water to try inondaLmg 
their enemy's country, but owing to the configumtion such a course would in any case 
be impossible. Hanses are never built on piles for purposes uf defence. Slones are 
lugod in dings, and arc thrown but are i^eldcm rolled down m the enemy. Tliey have 
never employed fire-arrow s, nor Iiave they any knowledge of earthworks, cscalading, 
or breaching, as thore are no ivalla in the vicinity ; liut they out |iaths through 
the caotuar he^lges of other towns. 

The wmpons are (1) a wtuxlen club; (2) a knife ; (3) the how and anew- 
(4) the sling ; (5) tlie fl|iear for throwing or thnisting; (G) the sliicld, Tlie 
clubs are of difrerciit idiapes; the knives (see Plate XXII, 2 Xa 24), are 
qhtained from Hau^. Tlie arrow's Imvo iron Lieada with fianges, and arc poisoned; 

ATA WOOJlEif flWD133v 

the fihafla are notched, but not feathered, (Fee Tlate XXII, Fig. 2, Jfo. 15), Other 
(Mgane in the vioinity use arrowa with wootleii heads which fjave been liardened 
in the fire (see riate XXll, Fig. 2, No. 1+)^ Tlic bowa are not atreugthetied in 

1 The Kionn do ; ticf* Thi TaiLut Ihsd-HnAttrt of Nigtria, p, U7. 
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any way^, bnt a ring la placed fin the thnnih when drawing the bow. I have not 
seen a BUng^ bitt the Sg(r)rikiji aBsured me he had been WDimded by a stone 

[roui fine at Jig;}'& The spear has an iron head with dangea and a small piece 



wooD^ cLtrs in ei^^shAL eeic. 


around the end of the huttj it also iiae a ematl projection on whioii to rest the 
forehnger. The shield is round and made of hide—^bnlloek for preference (^ee 
Plate XXU, Fig. 2, No. Itt)—I lielieve tJiere are Eome of gniaa also, but did not 
soo any* 



The chief oansca of war are the capture of women or else the murder of 
men. Feuds may last a very long ^me between tdbes, for oliildren of a man killed 
even in battle wiU keep up the vendetta. The Kagoro have not amalgamated 
with any tribe. In hct, alLbougb they repeatedly defeated the Kajji, they seem 
never to have followed up their vietorlea nor to have deprived them of any laud, 
though indirectly this happened l>&canee the K«^i were too Crighiened to go to 
any farms near the frontier, I should not think that kaowled^^ of any of ibe 
iirte or culture of other tribca has come to the Kngoro through war^ uor has 
migration been promoted by it to any great extent. 



When one side ia tired of the watp women of tlie other tribe married to men 
of the former tribe are sent to thoLr relatives with ofFers of peace. They are 
naturally sacred* for they have friends on both sides. If peace is agreed upon, 
representatives of both tribes meet as explained on page und swear friendahip. 
There ia no genetul divisicn of spml ^ each keeps what he takes. 


^ This dusl (who dlwl Invt 1811) W1 s^een a Lot of fighting, and had been wounded 
umv eight tiiofa 
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1 am told tluit thorCf iite no otueiui nor special pr&panvtioitft oonneeled with 
war; there ie no pressorvation of diastUyt for Instanco. Fighting is prohablj' much 
less tiring to them tlian tiUing the helda, Besides the teaming in taking cover 
from stones, hoyn are taught to wreetle Ixxly to liOfSv, and to catch each otlier'a 
feet A kind of hockey is also played* I undersUmd 

ffunting. —Noticofl are sent aicund when parties are to be formoEL They are 
—as mentioneil before— practically ideotitjal with war parties except for the fact 
that the chief seems to have more power than in an organised expedition* The 
fipirits are first eonsultod (three flays' beer-drinking) as before a war. 

niere are practically no large animals uow m the Kagoro oonnlry, so the rat 
and field-mouse are the only ‘"game.'" MtKt of the grass is burnt off liuring 
November and December, and these anim als can then no longer conceal themselves, 
fire l>eing employed* apparently, more For the purpo^ of clearing than for driving 
the ipiarry. Some times paUdiee of graas (perhap 12 feet high) are left, and these 
are trampIeEi down^ ao that the inhaliitants will lie driven out into the open where 
the men advance in linep with their arrows fitted anil bows stretchcEi I have twice 
seen hunting parties hut no game,'* ao f do not know if they am good shots or not, 
I should i-.hmk they must be though, for hunger makethagood marksman, and 
unlCHS tlicy eonid hit tor^gets when thoy got the chance it would hardly be worth 
while looking for tliem. 

E^udit I^ty keepe to the Ihuita of the land of its own town when hunting 
Ruigly* but iiBuiilly men of sevewd villages join together. There are^ T uaderstaud„ 
no strict game laws; with tho exception of what is stated below, each man gets 
wJiat he can, where he can* when ha cao^ The huuta will last from early morning 
until sim&et, and some men will be away every clay from November to March. 
The liarvest is over (Octolior-November)* the houses have been re-roofed (same 
time, befcire the grass is bumt)( there ia no planting until April or May^ and so 
there is nothing else to do hut to “"km flomething.*" 

Tlicie ie only one fjermaueni blaeksinjlh amongst the Kogoro*^ (a llmiaa- 
Filani from Dangoma). He told me that he made all his arrowjt of a siniiUr 
pattern, so that everyone who buye from him has the same kind of misaile. AlU 
however, do not patronL'^e tlieir home imhifttrien^ but go to tFcniaan Daroro^ or 
Zangon Katab or Moros for them, so that there are several patterns. In odtUtion 
to this there is no doubt chat some private marks ore made, at any rate everyone 
knows his own arrow* and this is inaportantj because all game belongs to him who 
first wounds it Even if the wound be alight and the beast bo ilcspatcbed by 
another, the caicase will belong to the owner oi the arrow if it be still Kticldng in 
the bwly, for it ia held tliat it must die eventually owing to the poison. It 
soiiietimes Imppens therefore that one man will pluck out the arrows of another so 
that there wiU be no proof of ownarship, and this lea«k to c^uarrels and fighta 

* Tht iouthern towm ifoc what ihcy wjint from JpniAau DfijTom Tlia Moroa, too, liave 
only one, the Bajji fievuml. Sometime^ Ciuvfdbfif; Atnitlm visU tribes j^iut before 
KSADD when wUJ be m deniiiud for hotss, 
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between the v^ufions fiartiistin??, es^peciaJly if the ilispiitaabs be of ilifTerent it>wn^. 
Men have been wonnJeJ in those muiUture lirtttles+ and even kiUo^L If there ho 
DO of deciding to whuni the beast^ belongs (say if it hae e^ped, has got 

rid of the rtiTOwe, and ia caught by oLhetfl who did not see it wouadod). th^j 
chdenant^ will Ije rCiitiired to go through an ordeal (see page 165) or it will 
divided oinungst the whole party. The owner of the carcase lakes it to his house, 
wliete it is eaten by the family and relatives^ he is not compoltctl to give any of 
it away, though he may ask the mtfnhmp to tho feast, and perhaps even the 
The people do not go huntitig again until all haa lieea eaten ■ none is preaervmL 
-Afl with uBj a man may try to porohaae popularity if trying for any oflioe. The 
poisoned meat does not seem to l }0 daugerouH. 

I have not eocn any game-stalking (n^ir gajae)^so ilo not know if liiey dreeg up 
to represent their fpiarry. The Ktain (cmmilMilfl with pierced noses to the south) 
do* h<avever^ and have a wooden helmet with liorna to which a hide ia)ui lie atiacbed 
(wo Plate XXn, Fig. 2, No* IS), Pits were dug for animals in the old ilays, but not 
now; anil there are $narea for birds, I aiu told. Dogs and horses are not nsed^ but 
Mrith ibe Gunnawarri and Kibbc most of the niembers of the hunt are mounted^ and 
they drive each year in a very brge circle, which constantly deoieases, everything 
in Enght being slaughtered and eaten, Thia procedure soon ejcliausts the game in 
the country; no doubt the Kagoro did the atune kind of thing fonncrly* 

Tlie weapons are the same as for war, tlic arrows all have a similarly diaijed 
head, there is no distinction for iUffeTcnt djced animaLSp they Imve only one point* 
Weapons w’o mtulc to kill, or at any rate di^ytble* so that the Heali may be secured, 
the skins ate only a ftecoiuUiry c^oueideratioa* It is no reproach:, from a huntsman^s 
point of vi^w* to wound and net capture an animal, but tlm relativeit—who vronld 
thus mim a feast—^might have a word or two to say in the matter. Only men 
Cake part in hunting and fiidung. 

So far as I know there is no fisdiiog with a l^ited hook, and I am not certain 
whether small cast-nets are u&ed or not* Fish traps (Plate XIX ^ 

Fig. 32) are made of cane, tlio hlea beiiig the an me aa in our 
lobster-pots, but those of the Kagoto are muoh longer in 
propoTtlou to the breacltlL 

S€l(iiwis qf to The liorso is not used in 

war or bunting. The Kagexo and Kajjl have but few, the 
Moroa and Attakka a fair nuiui^r* brought from Zoria. Tliey 
are about thirteen to foarteen bonds high and rather weak. The 
bridle is made of leather (sec Plate XXII, Fig. 2 t, So. 25X 
sometimes omameuted with broas; there is no bit, hut a toothed 
half-hCMiip of iron passes (behind the animars jaw to join a 
aimllnr half-hoop al>ove the nose, and sian be tightened by a hesitxI] with uoass. 

^ I li&TiP used th« wotd beaat" beciiUi« diffpats will teld om anie about tho <ysmit- 

thip ni tnfee, whca they cannot get fu away. 
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puU OEi a TOi^p ci^D the left flide, which fonii!!i the min. Tlia saddle — ^if any — ^is a 
goatekia tied on to the back Some of the p&^nB in the district make a cut in the 
ekin over the back-bone about a foot long and open it out so that the desh awaUe 
up and.fonos ii pad; whuihp after a time, seema to become callous^ There are z^o 
mules nor donkeys Them is uo branding nor castrating^ Bella of differeut 
shapes are attached to the utiijics and tailfl of homes and to the necks of other 
animala. 



fiousn HBAS9 HELL. 




tlAT JHOIJ BaLr*. 


The dog is us&l us fooilp and always forma part of the marrUgo gift It is 
a poor specimen—I fancy only one breeds they all look the same—^bnt since it is 
a cur ib makes a good watch-dog and aeems to lie afiTectionaU!^ It also aeta os a 
scavenger^ No cattle are kept, but gpata and sheep are. The fiesh is t!m otdy 
pore used for food, not the milk Clothing is msde froiii the skins. 

Ttiero seem to l>e mythical animals, but wlien tlio ancestors of the Kagoro 
came to the country wild beasts eeem to have been numerous (see page 140). 
T have not heard of any monsters In the water^ the crocodile la preheat (in the 
Kaduna) and he in sufhdent for their imaginablon. Aa mendoued before, some say 
thai animals have souls* others notp the former aecm« to be the more widely 
accepted view. Certain nomea of animals are given to childrcti, a# well as those 
to commemorate events; jh, ihe hedgehog, and the huffalo, are common, also 
him t the Hauaa name for the hya?na). 

No animala or hirda are im‘d for game fighta A fowl can act aa deputy for a 
human being in m ordeal. 

XV, lIORAUS—lNflEBlTANC^—V aRTOUS. 

J/bm/A—It must he remembered that the Kagom to a great extent regards 
tliitigi^ Its right or wToug in proportion to the ability of the suflerer to exact com¬ 
pensation from the offender. Only hi the cose of oFfenm against the m^ahimp 
(the chief priest) do the laws seem to be upheld by the whole town, the 
(chief) certainly does not get such ^ipporu Onoe the of Fofb Kogoro was 

kept for two days in Jcnioan Daroro by nie^ and on his return found that two of 
hiti goata Iml t)eeu stolen, and Ahomoug lost a wife wheti away from lloroa for 
three days. It was therefore very hard to prevail upon any of th^ people to 
visit mo. 

There ore, I think legends of heroic ideab uf moral excellence, he who is 
atrougest on earth is strongest alao iu the next world, m tbere is no virtue in 
humility. 
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Ifi iB wrung to steal from a fdlow tribe.siufln — cspctiallj' one of the same town 
—although he uuiy not he stroug enough to have the thief punished, but it ib no 
crune to steal from a slranger. Wives and chilJiTcii are, I ahoulil say, treab^l very 
well lienjaiise they can alwnye rim away to the women's fathers. Generosity at 
times of akann feasts or hunting is praiseworthy, hut I dotiht if it is much proetiacsi 
at other timoH. Moroa and Kojji are more opcn-lianded than tlio Kagoro. owing 
to tlieir countries lieiiig more peaceful and open to traders, and perhaps—with the 
Kajjji, at any rata—also on account of the Moliammetlan influence. Gluttony, 
lasineea {except io the young men and all females) anil dirtincaj are very far from 
being eondemnefl, since sll are goiUy. Tho mtukvmp is respected, the apimtu. also, 
but to a leas degree, except for this there is but little reverence shown to the aged. 

/itAmVflnic.—{«) Qkildrm ,—Wlien a woman conceives, or within a certain 
time after the birth (three j’ears U the outside limit), the husband, if hs wanU the 
child, must tnuike a present of three goaUi' to his fatLer-iti-law, If the woman 
lisa changed hUBbands meanwhile, endless dbputea arise, for her father can let 
another inherit the child if he [ja 3'8 him Sve goats (and, as in ccuirtaliij), he often 
takes presence from more than one), or the woinnu may refuse to give her olispring 
to either her father or ImsbantL A child always belongs to the wonma's father 
unless the husband has paid the proper fee within tiie proper timOj and never to 
the woman herself. 

(6) Proptrty.-^Ths grown-up son of the deceased will inherit tJie house and 
any of hie father's wives—except Im own mother—not taken by his potemai 
tincles, who sliare in the property together with tlw other hmtliert. If thoahildran 
are all bimII, the paternnl unelea manage the pioiwrty for them; if no cliildren, 
they take it. Only sons inherit land not daughters, and the widow gets nothing, 
for she has never proporl)’ entered her faushaud's family, being ill ways subject to 
her father, and as ha has lieen paid for her, nothing more con go to her family. 
Daughters will receive proiwrty from their husbands later, their marriage fees will 
be received by their eJdest brother if grown up, or else by their paternal uncles, 
but the uncles on the motber's side get nothing. If the widow has no grown-up 
family, nor step-foraily. nor brothers-in-law, she can marry aiul bring her husband 
to the house, as she seems iu this case to have u temporary interest, thongh it is 
not for life. Also if she has no hrothers-indaw nor grown up stepsons (who might 
cteiun her in marrii^), she can live with her son if grown up, and look after hU 
cliildren, if any, 

(f) iMTid ,-—A man is free to mark out a farm on auy unoccupied lariA He 
must consult the spirits (see page loo), hut no permission i» nocessoiy from tlie 
chief. If Iw hug begun to till the laud he establishes a claim to it so long as he 
keeps it under cultivation, but t£ be abandons the farm another can then take it, 
No female can inherit or own laud, iior tualo Dmiotis until grown up, only those 
(men) who can farm. Stones and twisted grass are usually used to mark tlio 

’ There U some dififit vimatiou in the fw, bo rJoubt dtpvflding on the rant pf tile pereons 
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boupdcirfes. and if a neighbour moves thaae he must leatore the stolen land if 
caught, bufc it is, probably, not wrongdoing, only sharp practice. 

rarwwj.—When an aocuBCd has lioeu capturetl and brought to trial, the pro¬ 
cedure iiB aa follows. The meakwap lalla the oltierii togcLlier to form a oourt, the 
accused is present with hifl rolutivefi; if a minor, his father or guainlian acts for him. 
ff ho Bays he is innocent, and there aro no witnesflcfl to the crimo, he is discharged ’, 
if there'arc witiiesaoB he must .Irink sap (eae i«ige m). A man hriaging a false 
oharge is likely himself to bo oecuaad of the crime, hat thoic is no piinUlimeni 
Otherwise. The ponishraentH arc death, compennation, fine, and bauiahniont A 
wife may pay her fine through her husband (ir her father; in the latter casa the 
marriage' ia dhssoked. ChfidicB arc not puniahod oaeept for theft. There is no 
flogj^ng infiicLed by ft court* 

If SODS kill even their fathers* mutderera they must spend a year out of the 
town. 

Adultery ia a grave offence, but it is almost unknown. If a woman leaves her 
first husband for another, and the second is away, the first may urge her to tetum, 
If he succeeds and has oonnectiou with her this is not a^lultory, if, however, the 
act were to take place in bis rivars house it would be. for the woman is tlimi 
cemddored as belonging to the first husband agaim If the first did sleep with the 
woman in the rival's Louse the latter, if he caught them, could kUl the iimn 
without puniflhinent. The wcmian would uot hfi killed, for she 'woulfl be a lose, 
ala <3 no other woman would marry the slayer. Offencea against ebaatity, although 
not Crimea, are very seldom committed, owing to the fear of ridicule and eon tempt. 

The motles of esecutioa arc stoning for offemss against religioii, oiioking for 
using black magio, but for all private quarrels the veudolta ausurea the use of the 
knife, club, or arrow. I should say that there waa even of old very little real loss 
of life unless the disputants fought at once, for moat of ibo judgea and injured 
parlies being habitually thirst)' inilividuala, a feast of oA^Ufl wouhl nearly always 
secure an acquittal 


AfpeNPlx L 

Thi Habb Aito Tira Guinsa-Fowk 
(Belated by Tl^^BJuma.) 

The hare and his friend the guinea-fowl sat out to atluto Ida moUier-in-law 
(another hare> As they were alsjut to go, flour was ground and put in the 
liavarsacks When they bad arrive.! at a stream, they put (Iheiu) down, so that 
the imreuts-in-law should not ace. Wiea they had hidden the Hour and a »imoii 
and a ladle (in different places along the route), the hare seut the guinea-fowl on 
atiftiui (in(i said, “ If when you have arrived at the bouse you see that we liave been 
given soup bring it lack and get the ladle; if we have been given porridge, bring 
it buck and get the aiK)Om“ When tlie guinea-fowl had gone, the Iwre uto up all the 
flour (which, mixed with water, is the usual refreshnicnt of the traveller), and 
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irh™ she luul returned, bringing ttie soup, iLe hare sent her back to got thu ladlo. 
TiVheii elie Lwl gone. Iio drank up all tbo eoup, and when sho rotumed be ' ia H, 
*■ How long you have been, nij fiaiber-in-law haa been and baa drunk up ail the 
Boiip, but I Iiave left you a little frojn my ahaie," 

Thou the bare again aent tlio guinea-fowl on ahead, and aaid, '* If we have been 
given porridge, laing it back and get the epoon.** aho liad retunied, bringing 

the porridge, the hare sent her hack to get the apoon. When she bad gone, be 
drunk up all the i)0Tridge,and when she returned,he isaid, “How long you have been, 
niy father-in-law baa been unJ haa eaten up all the porridge, but I liave left you 
$k little from mj share,*' 

When ehe saw that there wae no more food, they set out for home. 
^Vhen they had reached the atreaia whore they luid loft their flour, tbe hare said. 
" Now let iia make furu (flour and water), you go over there, while I drink uiine 
here, theu you conic here and I will go over there, and let you drink yours.*' Whon 
she bad gone, he ato the lot and left only the dregs, and when the guinea-fowl came 
to eat bars, the bare called out, “ (7 —«—m,** Then tbe gumca-fowl said, "What 

is it f ** He replied, " It ie (the sound of) mourning, our people have died," Then 

the guinea-fowl aakod, '* Wlmt shall we do since onr peoplo are dead f" The hate 
replied, " Do not let us return to the oity to die, 1 am going to die in tlio water, 
you throw yourself inUi itie fire." And he continued, “ 0 guinea-fowl, if you see the 
water become ml, you will know that it is my blood, and that I am dead. Then 
yon uiuet throw yourself on to llie fire,” and she replied, “ Veiy welL" So the 
hare went and threw some red earth into the water, and when the guinea-fowl saw 
that the water had become red, she threw herself on to the lire, 

TfliTien the hare smelt the featlieis burning, be came up and ani/t »j 

obtained a feast” So he pinckei:! the g^iinea-fowl and ate her, and eaid, " Ahem, 
this one has not muck flesh."* 

' Vvr tlM itorim frem which thk ban oome tu aU prebability, ■«& ffniua Superetitione and 
No, St, and mi-Lare (Sept, tStOX No, 13 , 
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OHTEKTAL STEEtTAIiDS AND BISMAliS. 

By H. Ling Roth. 

Mr. iv«i Cbietij of the Ctiineae Legation tn London, infoime me that, 
iwsoording to Cljitieao history, sealea were first miule in the reign of the Emperor 
Fu Hr, in the year n,C-, but at the same time it is not thoiiglit that steelyardn 
are here referrerl to. Chinese steelyards are mentjoned by Europeans altnoet froni 
their first, eontaet with China. Friar Gasparda Cruz (died A.n. 1570) niontions 
that “ Everyone that goeth to buy in the market, earrieth h weight & balance, & 
broken BilTer, and the balanee is a little Ijeame of Ivorie with a weight hanging 
fit the one end with a string & on the other end a little scale, and the airing of 
the weiglit rmmeth along by the beame, whioh hath hie maxkea from one Coiuierin 
to ten, or of one Maes unto ten'* (Hakluyt, Glasgow ed,, vol. li, p, 507Jt 

In the Sloane Colloctioii in tho British Museum (purchased by Act of 
Parliament in 1753) there ia a sti»Iyard 315 mm. long, which Sloane puralmaed 
from a Dr. Co well, with the following description, the date of which, judged by 
the handwriting, is about 1650 to 16B0;— 

“ To weigh with ye Japan fjtillbjils, 

*' Wlieu ye scale ia to yc left liand; yn weighing with ye string next ye 
right band 36 of ye uppermost pinns weigh ! Tok, 72 weigh 2 Tolas, so vt 
each pin weighs 1/3 of a Mase, a Tala being 12 Mnse. 

" Thefi weighing with ye middle string, the 4 of ye pins before yon weigh 
1 Tola, 16 weigh 2 Tolaa, and ao for every 12 pins 1 Tola. 

'* Then weighing wtli ye string next yo r left liaod. the first pin before 
yon weighs 14 Tolos. 3 J weigh 13 ToUs 7 weigh 16 Tolas, and so for e very 
one Tola wore," 

It is prohahly one of the earliest inatmetions aa to how the weighings are 
carried out, and if not quite comrat is quite clear, and ehowa what the unit is. 
Quite recently a French traveller has given us the following description, which ia 
83 follows 

" In Bnrmese lAotia aa in China they make u.so of a little steelyard 
(Eomaine) with three fnlcnuna and benoe with three different scales, of whioh 
the first descends to /nu and stops at 5 Aonys,' the second goes from 6 Aokcw 
to 20 fumg» giving the tlie third goes from 20 ktyiiffs to 64 hmgt and 
gives the Aosja TLmc little balaneee can therefore weigh more tlian 2 
kilogrammes of eilver." (JV. Gamier. Foy. d’^ejiL, Paris, 1873, a p. 344.) 
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Au Ji liiBlitpr of fact there are vary few travellers or residents in China erho do 
not refer to the stceljfard. J. ¥. Davie {?^ Okvtea, chap, Exliy, (IntKlaf (i, p. 23), 
Clinic (liidii-Ckina, Ijfttidoii, 1872, p. 24{J). Otto E. Ehlm <1, p. 240. /nifo-CAtna), 
and a host of other* si»ealc of it. But, eurionBlj- cnon('}i, it is not mentioned iti 
Baire Guide (Things Chinese, 4th ed., [xiiutoo, 1904), 

Diego do Pantala (1602), in writing of tlia Chinese, refers to the weighing of 
silver and'ssaya: " They cut it & weigh it in oartavne fine WBights like the Ilomane 
Weights in our Country; & therefore every hotly that will huy or sell, cnrtycth one 
of those Weighta with them.” (Pui'chaa, Glasgow ctl,. xii, p, 374.) 

The Chincee and Japiiuese steelyard in its simplest form consiats of a beam, 
to which at one end a pan is attached, pitivided with a liob for siiepenaion and a 
line of dots which indicate the weiglit measured. 

Tlie beams of nearly all the smaller steelyanis are of Imne, ivory, cane, or 
bamhu; tliey are thicker at the fulorudi end, taporitig down to the other end. and 
are marked with one or more lines of flota for indicating tiio weight, luit not numlicred. 
althoiigli there is in the British Musetim (Fig. 8, Plate XX.lV“thia and other 
British Musenni s^iecimens are reprodnoed by tiie kind pemtciMon of Sir Hei'ciiliji* 
Bead) an old one with an old label, marked “ probably Itnliaii,” which is niiuiberetl 
from 5 tu 110. They nro provided with u luerel pan supported by four strings, 
soldoiu thiee, fonr strings being apparently easier to set np than three, and also of 
greater eflicieucy in so far as strength is concerned : they are uleo provided with 
ft weight hanging by string or hair or silk from the l>cani, generally spoken of as 
the travelling poise, froni the fact that it is moved to rigJit or left in aBoertaioing 
the weight of the Article. The stealyanls when in use are Jield by t!ie thread and 
IkjL nt the fulcrum of the respective line of dots (the scale) it lelougs to, 

Chirsso steelyartls are mostly furnished with two or three lines of dots, utid 
every such scale lias its corresponding rulcnini. The steelyarda ore rarely supplied 
with oae bceiJo and fulcrum only ] iu fact, Mr. I. Chleu, alwve mentioned, writing 
under date of Deconiher, 1900, tolls me that " It is said that some steelyards are 
made with one fulcrum only, but T have not seen them yet. although 1 have Lravelleil 
a good deal in my counlrr.'’ Since Jlr. I, Chien wrote 1 liable obtoJnml a couple of 
JapauGse stcelyanls with one scale and fitlcruni each (Fig. 3, Plata XXTTI), 
Tliere is no ilifflenlty in supplying three scales to one steelyard j there is space for 
a four til, and a fourth might be addwJ, but it does not seem desirable, for by means 
of the third line of dots or scale the limit of its weighing capacity is pntlably 
reached. A fourth scale would be difficult to read, for, generally apeuking, the 
scaltw are placed as nearly on top as possible, so as to make the reading easily 
accessible and to save unneceiisary handUng. For inaiAnce, lire scales un the 
eteelyardFig. G, Plate XKTT, ore fixed at the following distances from each otlier: 
scales 1 and 2,4'5 mm, apart; sealea 2 and 3,4'S min,; and scales 3 and 1, Id mm, 
apart, the larger bare space being the underside of the beam. It is not advisable 
to tempt the strength of the lieain or strings by putting on the full weight which 
the steelyard will measure theoretically. The object of tlie series of two or three 
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lines of dots or scales and correspnoding fiilcmniB is to enable the user to weigh up 
to the full cbpaeity of the steelyaitL In the scales JUufltiraied in Pig. 8, Plata XXIV, 
the cyphers indicate that the lowest scala wetghe up to 10 units, the top aoale 
from 10 to 60 unite, and the middle scale from 50 to 110 units, anil it ie iieual for 
the aealea to overlap slightly. For instance^ n ateelyajfl will weigh from 0 graimaea 
up to 186 npn&imnes 6 taMls) on the first scale; from 135 to 735 gramme^. 





(=20 tebib)mi the fiocond ecale: and from 735 to 1203 grammes ( = 2 hatia) on the" 
third aes1(^ tinnaequently with the Ihreo Bcalc^ the weight of an artiole weighing up 
to 1308 grammes can bo takeUj while if the steelyard were provided with the first 
scale only^ then 186 grammes only could be moaduxed oETh The aeoond and thiid scales 
could, of coum>r be the only scales if the smaller weights were not rariuired. But 
if one hitendis to use a steelyard it may wdl be arniaged to we^h to its fullest 



FiOh jo.—C hinese «teebnrd with ahacoa ia the lid. Lauj^th miu. 
British Mukuudl 


capacity^ especial ly aa to do this merely neceasitales an additional scale with ite- 
correspouiling fukrnm. Beyond this, in order to extend the capacity for 
measuring a ininuto quantity and still to keep up the capacity to weigh as large a 
quantity as the steelyard will carry, a cainpound weight futa hoen introduced. 
This will be described later on. Natutully, the greater tfie weight to be measiiTed: 
the stronger must be all the parte of the steelyardp and hence^ like our 
the steelyards arc nuide of various sizes and strengths. 
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The wbolu htd inU» n otw of hK^Ud wood or Imukhu, wtuch is carried stuck in 
the waistband, althou^'h occusioiially allowed bo hao^ therefrom. (Sea Figs. ID and 

12 to 17*) The case is itsiiall}^ fan-shaped^ or 
|»erhapf$. more comelly ai^eaking, in its outward 
appearance it re*emblefl the llnori and 

consisti3 of two porta riveted together at one 
end. The upper part, the lid, ia ilat on the inside, 
and the lower part or bed, which holda the ateol- 
yardp is dog out for that purpose. Some caisea 
are hddle-ehaped, and I have two Japme^ caaee 
which are of trapezoidal form (Fig. 17X ^ 

example in the British Museum an at)aeus is fitted 
into the Ud (Fig. 10) and aometimea the case ia 
armoged to hold a Urge and a small st«eljard wide bj side (Fig* liX Tlie BriiUh 
Museum has a specimen in whicli a middle bed is placed between tlm lid and 
low'or l)ed to hold a aecouJ steelyard which thua rests above the one in the bottom 



Pia, LS.—Can of componnd ftteelTord iUnBtTAted in ¥fg. h 1^- XXIII, and E^. 6, FI. XXIV 
(for dfitailn no Figs. IS and Burma. 

(Fig, 13X The lid is not raUed to op^ci, but is pushed asides being provided witJi 
ajpivot for that purpose (Tig* 18), and when shut it is looked hy a sliding bolt on 
the lid, the bent point ot which fits into it slot in the lower part (Fig* ID). 



Fro. IS.—Fiddle-shAihod with two BCiumtu with a Btealjard 
in easrh. Ohin^fle. Ixttgth of ham SSO mm Britub Mue^id. 



Fiu. 11.—Jewellers uteelypird in 
J. IMounV PSiu; 

ISSa, Tol. I, m 
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Ffti. 14*—Cnw toTitAiniiig two FtnSyards in bed. yf caw 430 nmu Chiow. 

Briliih Mnitiuaj. 



Fia, m-Ciip uf aleeljrwni. Fig. % FL XXIEL ChiowB. Eiakfiald Mns^juni. 
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All tho paus i have seen are cix^nbr. The vvliile fiat* vary 

very much in ?liape as well as in ska 

The dots for tiie iicale are made by ddlLmg tuitmte holes in the lieanip inaariing 
tine red copper wire and tiling it off. But thie inaertiou of tiue coppr wire h only 
done to the larger ebeelj^itla and not to tluj amaJ] ivory or bone ^esp whioh are 
carried about one'$ person, in which, while the dota toay be drilled to a Vi^ry 
aliallow degree^ some black matter iiaa been nibbed m. Tlie Eeveiend Atihur 
H. Smithy the welbkni>wu misBicnnry^ and author of Chiitese Chumefcrisii^^ infoniii^ 
me that the dots arc called Unn^t and tile scale maker is tenoed a star Jixcr. The 



A 


Vw. IT,—LWr vf jKp«uir«c with tartoiiH^vll [wUi 

l^akfidd 

Steely anl maker porarabuktes the street and puts in little dots a^^^nting to tha 
preferences of each cnstoiuerr who will have not leas than two sets of bakncea 
Bopnmte ateelyiirds)^ one for bnyuig and one for aeUing. Thtire are often many 
grades, and it is ea^ to conftise eoaLtimem not np to ijuiall Nleocits and emliil 
I myaelf cannot draw any evidonco from tliese stchclyarda wliieb wotdd 
ooutirm the stJi lenient that one ecalB m for buying itnd one for soiling, Tl>ere i% uc 
donbtp great ounrnaion owing to this Irrespon^iblu mothod of titling the scale (line 
of dots), for Captain W* Gill, after getting his silver weighed at Tkn-TsiUp and that 
with a great tleal of Itoable, teLb us ; “ In travelling about from one city to anothor 



there ifl a lurtber difficulty to be overcome, for every pkee kis its own scale, uud 
what is an ounce in one tow^ii will perhaps be leas than an ounce in the nextp so 
that the weary traveller, after havingj aa he thought^ finjilly cone! uded the tiresome 
transaotionp h quietly told tlint his scale is not a good one and tlie silver must all 
be weighed afresh in a liaknco of the pkee" {Biverof Golden Saytd, Ijindou, 1880, 
i, pp. 45 and 46.) 

With fcbifl little introduction we may now proceed to eiamiiie the steelyards 
mdividually* 
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[n Fig. 2* Plate XXIII, U iEu 5 tTftte<l a very beautifully fittteh&fl steelyard af 
Chineso make with Gc^vemmetit test marks. The lenj^tli of the bone beaut is 
22fi muL; diametrer of pan, 80 iniiu; poise (P) = 33-677 graimnets. 



Fulcrom fqrth«at fitiiu Phii. 

FnJcniin neareit lo Fan. 


(S«t]« i.) 

{Scait, ifo. 3.) 

P, at 

0 dole 

= Eq^uitibriuitt. 

P. at' 0 dots =113*0 graniiiic#. 

FI 

50 „ 

= L8’5 graniniefl. 

„ 20 „ = 185*0 „ 

W 

100 .. 

^ 37-2 „ 

.. TO = 373-0 


150 

= 55-6 

„ 120 „ =5600 

VJi 

200 .. 

= 745 

„ 170 „ = 74S-n 

M¥ 

250 

93-2 ^ 


FI 

300 , 

= 112-0 ^ 



The unit for tlw liiat »eale ia thus 0'373 (112 300) which means that lor 

every dot the increase or deci^easa is about one-third of a gramtuc — 1 hum For 
the second scale the unit ia 37‘4 (748 — 112 ^ 636 h- 170) — 1 tahil or one 
hundred times ns iiitich as that of the first scale. The second scale ooiamences 
where the first loaves off. The first weighs up to 3 labile (4 oa, avoirdupois) and the 
second up to IT mhib or 1 kali and I Lahil (1 Ik a| oz.). 

It is in every way n very good steelyards and prol>ably as perfect m it 
is possible to make tliis class of imitrumeiit. The throwover arrungeinent for 
clianging from ono line to the other fa ingenious—the Mcmm fa changed^ hut the 
pan is not to unhooked. 

The case fa shown in Fig. 16t p- 204, 

Fig. 7, Plate XXlV.iUu^trateB a steelyard from Shanghai; it fa modern, 
nicely finished, with ivory lieaiii and weight suspended by hor»e hair. 

Length of beam, 280 nmipi diameter of pon^ 61 mm,; poise (P) = 23^371 
gramniesv 

Pukrom At A. (Eokla No. L) Fulcrum Mi B. (Soak Ko. S.) 

P* at 0 dots = Enuilihriuni. P. at 0 dots =s 72-6 grammes. 


10 „ 

= 3*5 gramnies. 

„ 10 p 

= 109-5 

ir 

100 „ 

= 34-7 „ 

H 50 „ 

= 255-1 

HP 

200 ^ 

B 

II 

80 „ 

= 363*1 

ti 


Hie second scale does not coinmenco exactly where the first leavea off. The 
unit for scale No. L fa 73'2 ^ 200 = 0'366 and the scale fa evidently inlendod 
to weigh up to 2 Ighifa (7fe6 gtammes). For ecafa No* 3 the anit fa 363*1 —^ 72'5 
290^6 3 63, and the ecide wcigliE up to, roughly, 10 tahifa (378 grammes). 

On scale No* 1, curiously enough, the point of equilibriiian fa nine points to the 
right of the fulcrum instead of equilibrium commencing with the first dot of die 
scale, oontirndug the etateinent an to the arbitrary way in which scales ore put oiu 
The ehape of the caao, which fa of a dark brown wood* fa similar to that shown 
XU Fig. I5t p* -114> 
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There is another ateelyaixl in the colleotioii identical in almost every respect 
ivith the above, which weiglis up to 73 2 and 365*5 grammes respectively, with 
a P =£ 22*891 grammes. 

A cheap form of Chinese ateelynril faot figared) has the fallowing dimenRona r— 
Bone beam, 263 mm. long; diamolet of pan, 66 mm, j poiae (P) a crude Hat oval 
piece of brass D'OlO grammes. 


Falcruiu farthiest frvni Pfes, 
(SbarUat Scale.) 


p. lit 0 dote 


Equilibriutii. 

O 

fiO 


- 

375 gminme*. 

ff 

ICO 

h 


7-fi 

11 

» 

150 

pp 


11*3 

n 

wr 

300 

n 

- 

15-0 

IT 


£50 

n 

±= 

ia-T4 

TP 


300 

W 


ssna 

tt 

t1 

350 

n 

- 

!4‘4 

TI 


Middle Scaln. 
(Scale E.) 


P.at 0dot*=3'i*0a«iuin«. 


PI 

as 

n 

=3315 

PI 

II 

50 

i1 

-43^5 

Tp ^ 

Pl 

75 

n 

-5^-0 

rp 

11 

IQO 

n 


tP 

PP 

m 

tf 

-toa 

TP 

Pl 

150 

IP 

=70-7 

H 


Fulcnun neawt to Paa. 
{Scale 3.) 


P, At 

Odote 

V ai'5 gromnieta. 

tt 

Ml „ 

-10411 

ti 

It 

100 „ 

= 145 

ti 

If 

ISO „ 

^ 184 

ti 


For the shortest scale tlie unit is 26*4 -j- 350 = 0*75 and the scale will weigh 
ap to about 7 chi; for the teiddle scale the unit is 7&'7—24*9=54*8 -*-130=0*365, 
and the scale will weigh tip to a little over 2 tahilij; for the longest scale the unit 
is 184—64*5 = U9*5-i-150=0*79. For the first scale it will weigh np to P x 3; for 
the middle scale P x 9, and foir the third scale P x 20, 

llio case U crudely out out of haniba and is fiddle shaped. 

The weigliings on a second popular fonu of Ghineae steelyard closely resembling 
the above works out as follows 


Sc&l?. 

P, Ht D daU => Eqiiilibrium. 

„ SOO , = 16 gnmuiifia^ 
„ 350 „ - £0-4 n 


Miiidte; Scale. 
P^at 0(kit3=< 

„ 17& „ =9r& ^ 


Sliorieat Bcal«. 

P. hi Cldc>t9 = G6‘0gram[aAa. 
i» ao n ** II 

,p 100 p, ^ 144 ^ 

ti iSO „ « IT&'fi 


TIte uaiU uxe tbufl respectively 0754, 0374, and 07oC- 

The weigliinga ou a third cheap Climeee steelyard are as follows i — 


Long 

P. at 0 dots = EqoilibriunL 
„ 200 tp = 15*0 grammes* 
^ 35fl .r ^ 25-2 


Short SodcL 

P. at 0 dots = 13 grammes. 
It 50 „ ^ 37 If. 

150 ti = 75 „ 


The units being respectively 0754 and 0’38* Tlie short scale of this ntcelyard 
differs, however, froiu all the othera in the fact t^t after a series of 10 divisioiia of 
5 dots oahh there is suddenly a change to 5 divisions of 5 dots each, the 9 divisumji 
tc^tber taking up as much spooe as the 10 together^ (See Fig. 23, p. 210.) 

On looking book over the results it nis^y be stated that the principie appears 
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to be that every dot stK>uld represent two hona or one hmi, iis., 0"75ri or CI'37S 
grammes 

We have also in the oolldction a Chinese steelyard (not tiguned) from Upper 
Burma, much warn, and with every appeuronce of age. The bone beam is 310 rnm. 
long ; diameter of 82 mm.; poise (P) = 95' 911 gramn^es. 


Shortest Scale. 


Middle Scale. 


Lrdngm Bode. 

P. at 0 = CrO gmmtuea. 

P.st 

Odota = 185 gmniJiea 

P.nt 

0 duta a TSS'O graniiuei 

,, SO „ ^ las 


10 „ - 22 S ^ 

1 ! 

1 ,, = :GD -2 „ 

^ «■ 030 

ff 

as -877 „ 1 

tl 

6 „ - oas o 

„ 600 ^ =1860 „ 


ISO =T 35 „ 

1 

It 

18 p, ^imn> ^ 


Fsir the shortest acale the unit h 185 500 — 0"37 per ilot, and the staile will 

weigh op to 5 taliil^ Fyr the middle itealc the ooit is 735 ^ 185 =550 -h 150 — 
3’66, and the wrale weighs up to over 14^ kati- For the longest s^sule the unit ta 
i;120 —73S=532 h- 15—38'8j and weighs up to 24 katL It will weigh P x 2. P x 8, 
and P X 14p appn>ximatelj^ per respective scale. 

The case is black lacquered and very old; the 
poise b very crude and hied out nf n piece of 
(Fig. 20). 

A steelyard similar to the above three s[^imeu3^ 
but provided with an equilibrium indicator, conies 
from Taiping in tlie Malay Peninsula,, but it is Chiueae. 

It hfia a Ixme beam and the same poor finish as the 
comnioner ijorts above describeil Tlie indicator is 
similar to that shown in Fig 11, p. 203. 

When oquilibriiim is indicated the l^eam is not 
horizontal, but is tilted upwards at on angle of about 
ten degreea (10“>. Mr. Leonard Wray, fmm whom ^ ^ 

1 obtained this spocnnen* infcirma me that this utKlyajd, fiaukhi-id 
peculiarity is ooinmori to nearly aU the ChineaiMnnile Muaeiiin. 

steelyards in the Penineuta. 

Length of beain^ 250 inni.; diameter of pan, 65 mm. ; poise (P) = 7'052 
granimesL 



With Ftiloroiu ftirtLeft 
fmm Pan, 
(Short-Bflt Seid».) 


P.aE 

0 d<fts 

K EqnUihridm. 


SO 

tl 

= S.'? gnuumes. 

li 

ISO 

M 

- 11-1 

II 

290 

tt 

- 18-5 „ 

n 

3S0 

rt 

= as-s _ 


With MiddLi Ftikinm, 
[Mtdiiim SesJe,) 

P. St 0 ifotfl « SI gnmuneq. 

^ 60 ^ =30 „ 

ri n ^ kp 

„ IM „ =?« „ 


With ruUrum nmnest 
U> Pku. 

(Longed Scale.) 


P. et 

0 dote 

- m 

tt 

liO ^ 

=* lOd 

IF 


^ 143 

n 

160 „ 

= lao 


For tlie Brat scale tlie unit will be 25'fl -r- 350 = 0'737 = 2 huijSi and the scale 
woi^bs lip to 7 ciii; for the middle wtaJe the unit will be 7C — 21 = 55 15{( 

fr366 = 1 Imn, nod the ec&le weigha up to 1 tahil; for the third ucale the unit 
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will be 180 — 08 = 112 -4- 150 0'74fl ^ 2 buna ond tlm acjilo weiyba up to 5 

t^bilit. 

Ill Fig. 22 I ]jave illufitmljed a ssteelyartl from tlio Fedumted Makj Staled; it 
id ufoely fifliflhed and provided witli e^uUibriuiu ladicaLor (as sliowu in Fig. 11)^ 
wbich u'heii it ijidicEit.i-a efijuiUbrium hafi the beam at an angle of aljtmt 10® abore 
tljo horii^ontal; its dots or stars are of brEuss wirt:. It appears Iq have Ijeen tested 
by QiA'enuoetit oBieiak 

Length of wowl lieam, CflO miii. ; diameter of brass pan, 164 iiiiii.; poiae (P) = 
1,512 grain luetL 


FuIoteiiu furthest from Fan* 

, |^!^}|uttcfit locale.) 

P. at 0 dots = Ei^uiUbrlum, 

la „ V 317 graTuiii^ 

It 3- tr ^ ens Hii 

II 4tj H- OfM m 


Fukrtiin iU Ceolr5+ 

<Middle 3»le.) 

Fi ftt Od.ots= Om gmnniTiiea. 
„ IG „ ^ 1-2GU kilojL 

II 32 „ ^ i-sie I, 

„ U „ ^ 3 024 I, 


FlUhtuih a^nst to P^u 
|T.#oiige«t Scale,) 

F, at 0 dota = 3 CH^ Ulrt. 

11 “ II ™ 3 CflO „ 

M ’t II 4'^t „ 

{„ 2D ^ =9209 „ 

caktilatJGdX 


The unit for the shortest sctilft h 904 4S = 18'8| and it will weigh over 14 
kalis (907 grammes) t the unit for thesocand scale is(3p024—615=2,409^64=37 8. 
and it will weigh over 5 Vuh ; the unit for the tliirdiM^^le ie 4|2S4 —3,049=1,232 
4 ^ 303'7^ and it will proliably weigh up to 15 katia (bat I cannot get that quantity 
of weight into the scale). The unit for the thini scale dmB not appimr l^e nsiLhei 
a fraction nor a niultiplii of a hun (0'378 gramme), hut it is nearly half a kali or 
8 tahiU f.302'4 granimeH=5), w'hich isSOO huos.atid therefore a multiple of a finn, whieli 
il is probably intended to be. 

The first (sbortest) scale on Fig, 22, Fig. 22 a, begins wntb tw'outy dots 
divided inUi lives, which take up the same spiice as oiglit of the itinnediately 
succeeding dot^ and cuutfnue thus, so that what t liave named dot 16 is really 
dot 28, Slid what I have nametl dot 32 is really 41 ; 1 have treated the scale 
aa tlmngh tlic llrsit 20 dots were !0 imly* For the apace ocoiipied by the 
20 dots, the unit is 15S grammes, more like a Jspanese measuie, l»aiug almost twiaaJ 
to 101^ ahti = 156*5 giainmes. 

We now come to two Japanese sU^l 3 'ards, Fig* 3, Pkte XXIII, purchased in 
Yokoliama, and said to be uaed for pharmaceutical purposes \ both are provided with 
tra^ieisoiil shaped eiiae$iFig^ 17; tliey liave Ikine beams, tortoiseshell patis, with 
three silk strands for support 

Length at beiun, 152 mui.; diameter of pan, 48 mm.; poise (P) = F12T 
grammea, The scale is al5t> dividcil into fives and tens. 


l\ tit 0 tloL 4 = Equilibrium. ^ 1\ at 40 dots = l"36 grauimeo* 

^ 10 = 0-39 gminme* hO „ = 198 

„ 20 „ — 0’72 

The unit = 1*98 00 = 0'033 per dot. It looks as though the unit were 
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iiitoodcd tci i'eprC66rit d tenth of a moiniiid for teu dotfl = 0'39 iind the 

whole fiCdle was inteatied to weJyli up lo fivo.momuid = 1'87 gninnuoJ!. 

Similar to the above is aiiolher steelyard, hut iuuflUor in every woy. The 
length ol beam is 140 mm. ; tliometer of pan, 42 mm. ; |ynse (P) — 0'481 
grammes. The scale ia aiao divitJeil into fives. 

P. at 0 dots = Rqaililmnm. | P. at 26 dots = 0-37 grarnuttv 

„ 10 ,t = f> 17 grammes „ 50 „ = 0 72 

T!ie unit is 0'72 h- 50 = 0'0id4, Five divisions (= 35 dots) we^b 0*37 
grammes, or one-tenth of a tuomtu^l, and the whole scale appears to weigh up to 
one*fifth of a mommiL 

Professor AV, Gowland, F.RS., informs me that this type is unknown to liiip, 
mtiil as the steelyards are inteudcil to weigh diieh einoll 4 Uatititie 8 tJiey were 
evitlently used for medicines. He also saye that in bis tune “ tbe portable steelyards 
which wore in use for weighing gold ami silver bad generally two points of 
suspensiou and two scales, and the weight placed ou the liuani weighed 10 tuointm*. 
Tho beam was of bone or ivory. 

“ When tlm poise was used wntb one of the suspenders and placed at 0. the 
Iteam was in ft^uilibriuni. Each division of the scale = ^ moumnS and the 
scale wfiB graduated up lo 15 momml 

'■ When the poise was used with the other suspender and placed at 0 it retpiiml 
10 mommiS to counter balance it. Each division of the graduated scale = -J 
moiDm4 and the graduation went up to 50 monimd."' 

These gold and silver seoles are therefore the same in principle as the Chinese 
ones described alcove. It seems a clear devluetioii from the table of weights that 
the Japanese luetndogy is derived from the Chinese, and hence the oloee 
correspondence In tbe steelyiirds. 

The steelyard illustraied in Fig. 1, Plate XXHl, comes from Upper Burma. It 
lUfTers ftoiu th(^ of Its class in being proviHied with a compound weight. It cciuusts 
of the usual tionc beam and brass pan and lias three ttcaice. Its jjoise is made up of 
two pieces of brass,a largo and a small piece, which fit together, but- while tbe small 
piece can Ire ubtnI by itself, the Luge one can nrilv be used with the small one. 
Tire large poise (P) is a fiat ovoid haviug six shallow concavities on the front und 
four on the back. It has a hole (4 mm. diameter) drilled right through frotii top 
to bottom, connected with the front fay a slot wJiicii runs ijarullel to the full length 
of the bole. At Hie lower end of the poise a rectangular piece has been cut nut. 
The small pivise (p), which consists of » rectangular block of brass, is proviiled willi 
a lung slender lug, the top of whicJi bus been piarced for the suspending string. 
This small poise fits into the large one, and when the two jioises are to lie put 
together the string is slipped through the slot so as to save the labour of [mshiDg 
it up through Uic hole. 

Tbe length of the case is 33S mm. over aU. Weight of pan about 33 grammes i 
weight of lieam, 385 grammes; total weight of pan, beam, and strings, 61*5, say 
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62 grammea. Diameter of pan, 90 lum.; diaioctcr of Imhuh. 7 5 miu., Upering to 
e-S mui-i Ifliifstli of ' lwmu, 306 mm. Total iiio^^blii voLao vrith etriogs = o0'2 
graiiuues = P + p = double power. Small movable poise with etringa = f0 
gniiniDe.s nearly = p = Biugle imwer. Suing = about 0-2 gramme. Large poiee 
(I*> = 44’2 gram ms. Tbe full-siaed drawing of the beam ia aeeu iu tig. 0, 
Plate XXfV. Nob. I, 2. and 3. 

B. Point of Hltecliment of pan. C, D. K Tliree fnlomuia with string and 
bt>bs for bolding the steelyard when weighing, G. Centre of gravity ol beam with 
bobs. N. Point of conunenccinenl of eecond scale Ko, 2. IL Point of commence- 
oi third seal* No. S. 


rulcTTun nl C- 

At IT, 0 dots! » 456 - p x 7ft 

„ FT, 10 „ = t'MX) ^ - p X gJi 

„ K. 20 = ■'^1 - p X ti 

„ L ^ .. - » =- P « 

Tlie unit * COt ^ 4i5« ^ 145 ^ 30 i= 4^53 


(Scald No. 1.) 

p + P. 

lil gnttttintM = Cl* + ^ 

1,134 „ = „ X 

l^n r, “ « K 

Tht unit -■ ^ 741 TTfi -h 30 = 38'S 


F^kruni dt D. 


At 33. = l£S-0 i^iuiukiP^ ci p X 21 

„ n. to „ = 14l-J> « » P X 83-0 

, K. ao „ - - p X a 0'3 

^ L. W ^ “ 17410 „ =• p X so 

Tlie Wdt » m - las -i- 30 - 1 "C 3 




At 

K. 0 debt* - 0 gntiHOi^ 

» p X 0 

n 

H. 10 „ - 0 

tl 

« p X 1 

Pi 

K. M „ - 12 

|0 

« p X S 

n 

L. 30 „ = la 

♦f 

P± p X ^ 


Hw unit — )8 -i- 30 * O'® 


(Scale No. 1.) 

p 4- P. 

^ S(Vi granites — (p 4* P| X 4*1 

=*341 „ - „ X G‘a 

-481 „ - „ X O A 

- (JSO „ = .. X IS'S 

The unit = 620 - atjS ■*■ 30 - 13 8 

(Senk Ko. 1.) 

p + P. 

^ 0 gmimiirf = (p + P) x 0 

- wra „ = n * I 

- aS'O „ - n >! 8 

= 1460 „ =* „ X 3 

Tlie unit = US 30 — 5 


Fnkniin at E. 


Fukrom at Ct (Soda 2r*x * ) 430 gtamota in pan to produGie equilibrium without Wfii^Jit. 

p. V + P- 

At K, 0 dnta = 454 - p X “fl ftOfl itnutnud. « (ji + P) x 131} 

„ O. fiU j, » 510 « p X 801S 1,210 „ n X 34*2 

P. 100 « - CO) - p X » 

Tba unit ^ .169 - 404 -{-100 - I'lS 


ft 


The unit =- 1,210 - 6W -!- 30 - 10 3 
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FulcnlUi ttt D. (Bt^uk Nft %) 11^ gnuniiiefl in pan proditoe* i^quilibTiiiiii without, weights 


Ai X. 0 doU = 

** O* h'H> ti = 

^ p. too „ ^ 

.. Q. 1^50 „ = 


1 1S& grntniniaa ^ p X SI 

US a ^ ^ n X 24 

i pt ^ P 5* 

176 - p X 29 3 


Tbo unit = 176 - 1241 ^ IBO - 0 34 


ji ^ P,; 

» lie gititnititsft — (p + F} X 3^T 

ti » 


3T0 

m „ 

ni t. 

The milL m 731 


166 


X 7-4 

M tl 1 
X 14-3 
m ^ 3-03 


AtB- » 


401 grwiitiiM 


FnlciUKi at C- Ko. 3,) 

p X 76 762gTtwiiiu«i = 


p + P, 

(p + X im 


« a M „ 

^ 179 

T “ P * 80 

885 , - 

„ X 177} 

« T. ISO „ 

• 010 

„ - p K 95 

i,nft ,t 

„ X 20 ‘S 

,. U. £0O „ 

= 343 

„ = p X flO 

1|ii4ji ^ 

« X 20-4 

„ V, 350 „ 

^ 580 

„ = p K 07 



» W. 4M „ 

= CIT 




TJie lUiit ^ 617 ~ 4B1 

^ 4SO - 0-^0 1 

T1» atiU - MH ^ rea -i- aso = 2 ao 



t'literitm nt l>. 

(Scale Ku. 3.) 



P- 



|> + Pi. 

At It. 0 dote 

=gr JS5 gFJtmmes = p x 21 

S09 granimwi = (p + P) x 4 

jC-- _ 

Sv BO „ 

— 133^7 

^ ^ p X sa 

EST’S „ 

zs „ X 5 

„ T. too , 

= 143-5 

H = l> * 24 

3B5 

- „ X 7 

„ v.mt ^ 

- 157 

» — p X SO 

470 

= .. s< 9 

„ W. 400 „ 

- lei 

a - ji X 30 

m « 

It 1?^ 

Tlia unit B 

l»l - 12A -i- 400 = 0184 

, Tlui unit = 777 - liOtl ■*■ 4W » VSS 



FulLTQni at E. 

No. a) 






p + p. 

At & BO dot! 

gnmimflfl ^ p x 0^ 

1 = 19-C grnmiiiiw = (p "f" ^ 

« T. ISO „ 


„ K p X l-SS 

= 7S'7 „ 

- T, * i-a 

„ u.gso „ 

= U 5 

„ » p K SO 

- 80‘S „ 


VI 400 ^ 

» 30^4 

„ = P X 

= veo-s „ 

= „ X 30 

The tmit SOr\ ^ S"7 = 

n-T J. 400 = 0-03S 

Tbo unit = lOfI’5 

- 10-147*5 Hr 4eO « 002 


The poises p atiJ p + P will, ^ ^ nialtfir of coiire^fc 64 tbo varitma 
like the fiimple poises of other steelyards. weigh a multiple of tlicir own weight, 
but for prjtticaiJ putpo^ee moh. mcaworemeoEfl alioiild be whole numbers oolyi sJid 
Dot traeiiooa or decimals milee^ we except halvGa. 

With scale No. 1, futornm E, both single and double power weigh out exact 
tqidtiplee of tlieir own weighty hut noitber tho weight at any given division nor 
the tuiit can be said to be in accord with any diviaor of the Chineae measures. 
With the same scale and ridfTuin 0 we do not get whole numb&ns, ticitlier ag^ixt 
are the results recorded io Chinese measures. 
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With the same scnlaj but lulerum at C, we lifiTC "voty similar results. ^Vhile 
the single power weiglw up to 1 kali, the uDit U not a distinct Chiucse aieasure, 
liie nearest approach to 483 being 491 “ 13 Uihila. It coHimcixcea to weigh at. 
12 titlttla aut.1 rises to 1 kati (fl04 gratames), but the intermediate divisions at 10 
dols and 20 dots give fractions which cannot 1* intended. For the double power it 
ocmmences to weigh at 20 tabilSr and oa far os we dare risk its atranglh, it weiglw 
up to 40 tahils (1^13 gratutnefi); the unit is also 10 tahilu, so that it seems with 
scale Xo. 1 and fulenim C the double power is intended to be nscfl On the other 
iiontl, we are met with the difticulty that the scale is not strong enough to carry 
imicli mote than l.oflU grammes, while tlieoretically it should cany r300 more 
IVith scale Xo. 2 the fnlcruni at E is out of the question, and with the fnlcntni at 
li or C we have sttmlar anomalies ss with scale Xo. 1 and double power, nUhoiigh 
with the fnlcruni at D we get an approach to the Ghinese measure in tho result 
363, which is probaitly mtended to ropresont 378 = 10 tahila 

With scale Xo. 3 and any of tho fulcrums C. D, or E, we have the some 
dithculty. 

It is noteworthy that for Lire single power with the dittorant scales and 
fulcrums tliere is no continuity at all, while lliere is continuity between scale 
No. 1, fnlcniufl E, double power, giving multiplea of I, 2, and 3, nnd scale Xo. 3, 
fukruRi D, double power, giving multiple* of 4, 5, etc,, up to 15, and, perhaps, 
with scale Xa 1, fulcrum C, double f«wer, 15 to 30. 

There seema to ha no simple ratio Iwtween the small power (p = fi'O grammes) 
and die tlonhlc iwwer (p + P = SO'2 gmmines). 

One of the objects of the double power seems lo he that we can gel a multiple 
of the weight used (expressed in the Lenii of the Chinese measure of weight), 
while we do not get tliis with the use of the single-power poieo. 

The results of I lie doublc-pawer poL'^ea tahulate as follows j— 



j (in Gnuniu^), 

UckiL 

Fulcrum 

Scale 

No. 

iiiiijjk FoUei 

P- 

Ekiuble FoUCi 

P + p. 

Single Fou& 

F 

DauhU Poise, 
p + p. 

a 

} 

m-mi 


J 4a3 

3a& 

L\ 


4J54-MRJ 

6!>6-l,S10 

11% 

10-3 

V. 

3 

m-m 

702-1,477 

OU4S 

1 0*56 

D. 

1 

m-m 

SOS- 020 

1-63 

1 

IX 

2 

m-r.u 

1S6- 73L 

03415 

3U3 

U 

a 

LB5~16l 

iOO- 777 

0124 

T-STj 

E. 

L i 

0^ 10 

0- I4fl 

m i 

£i'0 

E. 

3 1 

37- S&-4 

10- l«6'5 


0*32 
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It seems that the double poise is intended to coatinue on the same aoale where 
the limit of the single pcuse ia reachwL Comparing tlie aecond find third coluuma 
of the table there is In moat coses rather a coasiderable gap, hut in as many 
iastatiffls the third column is evidently a continoatiou of the second, i*.?,, in the 
last five lines. 

It is also evident that the range of weights covered on the three difTcrent 
ficalet is the same when the same lulcnun is used. I'or example, using fnlcram I) 
and any of the scales we can use the steelyard for weij^ts from 125-177 graimnes i 
using C we can weigh from 4ri4—1,317 graminiB, TiTith the three fulcrutna we can 
weigh from 0-1,517 granuiics. Tliera is some overlapping of weights between 0. 
D, ami E, hut not very much. 

Bv refetring to tlie units tlie object of havLug tlirce scales coveting the same 
range of weights can be seen. In each rase the unit of tho first scale is big 
compared with the unit of the second scale, and this is big eompatsd with tiie 
third scale. So we ehould \m the hrst scale for approximate weighings, and the 

second and third for more aecufato work, 

T^e one or two examples. Suppose wc wanted to get a big weight, 
approximately, use C 1, double poise. To get the Bamo weight accurately use C 3, 
double poUe, For on accurate small weight use E 3, single iwisc, etc. 

The smallest unit 0-039 might be intended for 1 tl, but there does not eoeni 
to bo any obvious connection between the other units and the Chini'so measures of 
weight. 

In Fig. 0, p. 302, wc have atiothei illtistnition of a steelyard with a double power. 
It is a Gliinese steelyard nicely finished, closely resembling the one tllnsiiated in 
Fig. 7. Plate XSIV. Tlie poises, although of a different form, ate fitted together in 
the same method as in tlKs steelyard. Fig. 1, Plate XXTU. 

Leuglh of boam, 166 mm.; diameter of brass psm. 38 mm. 

Small brass poise (p) (with thread) = O‘o32 gramiiiea. 

Large brass poiise (P) (alone) = 4*733 „ 

p 4* P (double power) ~ 5*264 „ 

or p + P = 16 X p, 

As in the other steolyartl, the largo weight is not used by itself, but only in 
conjunction with tho small weight. 


p. 

At 0 dote = Eipiilihriiuu. 

^ 50 „ =0*4 grammes, 

„ 250 „ = 1-87 ' „ 


Scale No. 1. 

p + P, 

At n dots ^ Equilibrium- 
„ 50 „ = 40 grammes. 

1 .. 250 .. = 18-5 „ 


With p only the scale weighs up to o hnns, and the unit la 1*87 250 — 

0’0748. With p + P the scale weiglis up to 5 chi, and the unit i» 0 0748. 
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Scald Nd. 2. 


P- 

At Q dots = n'S gramm^fl. 
^ 50 „ =0*5 « 

„ 100 = 9*6 


p + P- 

At 0 dote = 18*5 giamwtes. 
„ 50 „ = 37-0 
„ 100 ^ — 55*0 „ 


Wiih tltd single power the scald weigbs up to alxiut 2| chi, and the unit Is 
0-03T; T^'ith tile double power the ecale wei^ up to about 1| talulu, and the unit is 
likewise 0*37. 

"While witli acaU' 1 the double power w^hs ten times as uiuch as the 
single power, with scale So, 2 tiio double power weighs about 5*7 times as umch as 
p only, which is pmctically an impossible figure, and hence the conclusion may be 
drawn tliAt p only is not Intended to bo used on licale Sow % 

lu thU steelyanl, Fig. 9, we Imve^ using the first scale, the single poise for 
wcigluug accurately up to L'STgtauimes^lbe unit being 0*00748 (J- tiv, and tlic double 
poise to continue the weighings wii to 18’5 grainnies, but not 80 acciimtelj'—the unit 
now being 0-0748 (or 2 tijw Using the second scale and the single poise we can get 
weights from 6-10 grammes accurately (ujiit=l tiX and with the douiile poise we 
can continue with lees aconmey up to 55 gmumes (nult=l him). 

A fancifully ornamented steelyard, illustrated in Fig, 24, conies rroni Upper 
Itiiima. Length of beam 1'14 metre. The scale is curiously divided, and I liave not 
been able to get any eiiplanation as to the reason of the division. It does not tolly 
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with Chinese measure. TUU scale, Fig. 25. ceneista of mx Isirge diviaiouB divulwl 
into five legaer ones, anti these are again divided into two amallnr ones, which are 
laatlj" divided into two BtOflUest,» that tiie main divkioua are practkallf divided into 
twenty subdiviaiona TJie beam is in enuilibriuiii witli 15 Ifatia on the initial main 
divismn. and ritos by 15 kalis for each one, or 075 kati per Binallest subdivUion. 



Kitf, S.'i.—Sciilg fttt stirtlvanl Fig, S-l. 


From Canton we luive in Itaiiktield iluaetiiu a large ateelyanl, Hg, 21, p, 310. 
I'SO m. long, made of hard strung wwal witii one fulcrum of eord only, which 
perforates the lieom and is (lifed by a knot, and anotlmr fulctnni made of bresa, which 
hinges on the beam. It is provided with two corresponding sffiales, and the unit is 
1 and 5 katia respectively. 

There ie abi» at Bankfiold a eteelvard Itom Perak, and like aU tlie 
ateelyards from that diistriflt^ it is of Cliintss^ rratke. It is of woctd mtli bras^ ea,p& at 
either end* but provided with iron tUtings for the fnlctutrt eis well for the hcrfik. 
Tlie iadioator is abinit 10 degreen out of the perpendicular^ as in all others frotu tho 
Malay Peninssdft, It is GovemoieiH; atatu|ie<h tuid is marked 50, 100, 
150 (kfltie).whieliiii au ijiuovation of recent years in steelyards* It is provided 
with two scales (rows of doLn), on^ on each side, and oxocay abke, so that the 
weight can be read off by atiy one stamling on either side^ and is a great 
improveuieiit on the single row of dot^, tisually on top or iis close to the upper side 
of the beam oa jKoasible. 

Length of beam 1*70 metre. 

It itorts weighing at 50 katia and goes up to 200 katb, the unit being 200—50 
= 150 -i-150 = 1 kati = l>04 gnunmea. 

Of the Alalay Bteelyaikki, Mr. Wray informs me that they are iiiatle by 
l^hinainen, and that before the year 180^1, whcji the Malay weigtits were adjusted, 
ihoy were also made by Ghiiiaiijeii. ^ The beama are made of a hard wtKid called 
iff niiffitpm or frwjnftujt. Tl^cy ara not tume^l in a lathe, but are worked Into shai^e by 
sawing the wood into (ongtiiij of equate tioeLiouBp then reiiucitig these with an a?;:© 
to nearly the and shape inlemlod and linisbed off with small planes^ the blades 
of which are eurved liko those used in England for beadw ork 

" The makers hiLve ataiidard tveights, and the large divisicuL‘4 arc marked off by 
their uw* the auialler by etitdiviaiQii. For instaificc* the maker puts a kati weight 
in the pan ami aUdos the poise he intendfl to with the parlicnlar steel} ard to 
and fro until it baknees. This gives tJie one kati mark. He then lakes a 2'kati 
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weight, unil so gets the S-^kuti mark, The space between these marks he divides 
into sixteen parts, wldch gives him tnhiJs and &o oti. 

** Tlie tH^mi having been marked out, a man takes it, itnd with the aid of a 
email pump ilrill makes a series of holes along tlie lines. Tliia work is done 
nipidlj and skiifuUyi a few striikes up and down of tLie wooden crosspiece only 
being required for each hole. The holes aro about ^ inch (3 mim) deopiand a short 
length of brass wire ia driven into each hole with u light hammer^and cot off elo^e^ 
The whole is ilien firushed off ^iih a fmo lile.*^ 

Befom Iflaving the sleolyard» 1 must call attention to a veiy curious one, 
tig, 26, which has l)een ia Ikinkfield Museum a long tiiuOp hut Lh0praivwfly(f'<f of wHch 
IB qiiito unknowii, altJniugh it is evidently of Chinese origin. The lieuiii and the 
ijoofcs are of a vet;)- hand woimI, appareoily similar to tliat of iho large Chinese and 



Jio, 2fi>—Oriental wiMden steelj&rd Ktted with gr^nhide luid Btring. 
Bankfltld ^fu^tun^ 


Malay Htcelyarda The l>eam is diimieud ehapeil in eicetion and has notehefi instead 
of the usually inserted hras& dots, and the system is deeimeJ ; it is 520 mni^ hmg. 
TIjo hooks are formed of two pieces of wood of unequal lengtii tied together by 
cotton stmig at the thieker end, at on angle of iilioiit 45°; at tlio end of thn longer 
piece Lhere is a knob which lias been pushed through a hole cut into the middle of 
a strip of greenhide. This must Itave been done wdieii the greenhido mm still new' 
and Hevible. The greeuliide is bent double, and the two arms thus formed ate 
attached m llio fieam hy a ainall tough woodeii pin w^liidi goes right through the 
beam. Aliove tlie pin the two anns are joined by a very thin strip of graanhide, 
to prevent their spreading out and slipping oIT the pim^ There is no |mu and no 
poise with it —both misamg. 

The fulcrum for both scales h placed helow^ the level of the pin of the hook 
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ga which tlic luftd is placed, aad heocc criiulibrium is so imsUihle that: it is quite 
imposaihle to ^dgh auywhem approxiniatcl}' correct, and there ia^ a furlhor 
difficulty in the frlctiun whicli exists hetAvain the grceulude and the pins, liut in 
fKf far as 1 could niana^ it, with the aoaio marked with Hie nolcticB wider apart, 
it stalls with 1 kali and weighs up tn 4 katia at the 60tii notch, bo that the unit 
would 130 4— 1 = 3 - 1 * 00 =: 0*05, or If we take the larger dmaious. of wiueh 
there are six, it would be lialf a kati for eveiy one. This steelyard in vise would 
ho a splendid inetrumeut if anyone wants a, what ft Yorkshireman uaderBtands hy 
the word, “ fratolL" 



rig. 27 representa a lai^e bismar from Toiping, Malay I’ouinauta, It conaiste of a 
beiuij A, Kig. 20, the fulcrum post B. and iho euppon C. Mlien the left-hand side 
of the support C correspoiuiB to the mailra M" on top isf B it indicate!! the mCiHKrr 
of the load. 

Tiiis hisn iar is used for weighing iiadi (unhiiskwi rise), and according to 
informadon given to me hy Mr, Leonard Wray is graduated hy putting a known 
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nf p«di in a basket whicli hmm tM tmk pan, and then cutting a natch 
in thi^t WfMxi Alkiwtog ilie angle the Iieani makea with that loaiil. Tliia exaiuplo lb 
grudnaiecl to weigh gont^ingd—a Jlalay ganbitig doaely comfliKimUng to an 
EngliKh gallon iiieattiire (4'a litreif). It shouUl lie bomo in rnmrl that a gun tang la 
not a weight b«t a Tllea5^lI^t^ Tliifi instrument in not kmn™ in Ite provinoes of 
SeUngtir niui Xegri Semhilcin. Tlaw are fancy letter weiglmig e^cales^ Fig. 29, 
need iu England, miido on the same principle as I his, Mr. ’VVmy abio inform;^ 1110 
that in the Tailing Museum, Perak, there w a atcelyurd ^inukr tc lliWy but larger* 
which is provided with a WiXH.leo weight Avhlch m movahle alnng the lymm iti the 
Raine way as in the Cliineae eteelyanL " There are four or five inark^ un the top 
of tiic beiun to djow where to put the etring uf tlie w^eigbl, hnt tliore arc 
MO figures to fudii^Ate tlie weight-.^ Ttua aped men appears to connect bbsmai's witli 
Hteelyards, 



Flo. as. 



Fiol en.—F^vlueli kitei' - 
eestlff. In one io BuiikAi^ld 

h diaEii. 


The bisluat froi>i Peiak, Malay I^mauk, nhovru in Fig, ;i0, is made of a stoui 
piece of wockI 495 mm. long, \iS mtu. dkmeter at tbo thick end, and 2d mm. 
ilkmeter at the thiii end. Equilihrium Fig. SI, is 275 inm, from the thick 
end; the basket or pan is attnolieil at a ]wLnt 70 mi it. frum ilie thin eniik and 
Iwtween this end and Eej are 0 badly made natchea at irregular ititei'vab instead 
of at properdonately decrciLsing pedodfL Forinaknctt. the diRtam^ Iwtween Eii and 
G is 37 mm.; G and H. 27 mm.; H anti K, 13 mm.; K and L, 10 mm.: L amt M, 
14 mm.; anti M and X. 11 mm. 















H. Ling Rtmt, — Orimtai and Bimajv. 



Fia. 30,— Eitsoiiu' from Pemk. 
Eonkfield Mhw^iiki^. 



N M L K 




Fio* —S^ealfl oti Wsuibu, Fig, aO- 




X 



Fid. —Mkibbnr tiiumr. BankSt^lil ^Iiikuiu. For deUiU rt| 

iCMb ftw Fig, m, PL XXIV. 
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IL LlXfi Rotjj .—OnfiiinI ,^€dyartis and Bhmars, 


The weights ciirrieil are 


Fulcrum at K = 0 grammes 


a ^ 16e 

H. - 383 


. . K. 506 


Fulcrum at L. = 709 grammi^^^. 

„ „ M = 1-073 kilm. 

,, K. = F4:J2 


The unit b 1.432 B = 238, which is Deither a fraction nor a imiltiple of a 
kat i, anil may j)OBSihly be some purely local measure. But 1 am mdmcU to thoLk 
tiuit the weight at G. 166 grammes^ is mteniled to bo 189 grnmiueSj or half a tahil* 
and at 378 graTomce^ or one tahil, and after tbie thf.^ scalemaker has 
ho|iete«Iy wrong. 

The Malabar bismur, Fig. 32, in Bank held Museunij is somewhat: diBereut from 
liiai deserihed by Jfr. Xlnirston below. It ima not the two regulating pins, and the 
illviaions do tint api^- to be the sami?—the aubdiviBiona Iseing very imsgubr. 
Length, 700 mm. The dotii of the scale look very much like Cljineec work. The 
supporting string (the movable fulcrum) cannot be moved eaeily* aa when pu^fhed 
along that jiart of the string which goes round the lieatp h apt to twist and stick. 
It weighs aii follows, {See Scale, Fig, 33, Phite XXIV) i— 

Fulcniin at A. = 158 gmuitnea- Fulcrum at FI ss 3'827 Iriks, 

„ , B. ^ 768 . F ^ 6'637 „ 

„ ,, C. = 1'5S7 kilos. j tt 1 + G* = 8-165 „ 

,,39, = 2-268 „ i 


The unit will be S-lfi5 ^ 7 — 1*166 kilc^ =? 100 tolas. It weighs tip to 5(1' 
[lulamsllOW plauis = 35 Ibe^ = 15867 kilw.) or TOO tolaa (14 tolas 1 palam>. 

This Indian bismar is thus ikscribc^l by Mr K TJnn^ton In Mahi1j>at 
there b used for weighing an instrument fashioned on tlie principle of the 1 lonish 
!Steelyard. The yard, which is made of a harii wood, is about 4 feet long, and 
ia]K.Ts from about 1 j inch in the middle to j inch at the etub. It is htiislicd olT 
at tlie heavy end with a loadcil bnu^ 6nial simply oriiamentetl with concentric 
rings, and the hook end tenninaij 0 !i In a piece of emaiDenUil braaswotk, resembling 
the crook of a bUhop'a pastoral utAfT The sliding fulcrum Is simply a loop of coir 
(coconut hbre) Tlie grailiiatiDn inarks^ which ai-e not numbereiL arc small 

hraan pina lot into the tipper surface of tlie yard along the middle line, arii! Mush 
with it. The priudiial gradnatioDK are each made of live pms dis[»o^l in the foiun 
of a small croas, and single pins serve for the mtermediate gradiiatioiia Cori^ 
i>iponding to ^ch gruduation mark on the upper surface of the yard there h a pair 
of brass pins on tlie middle line of each side^ the plus of each pair hem nT at a 
dUtance apart Just suJiideut to allow the string of the loop to He between them, 
'fhe object of these pins is to ensui'c that, when tlie instnimeiit is in usct the loop 
juay he aecnratoly in a vertical piano through the graduation mark. Tlie unit of 
weight employed U the pakin of about 14 toks^ and tlie instrument is graduated 
from 1 to 100 palams (about 35 Ibsi = 15*87 kiloa.). The last three grarluations 
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repre^tiBg SO, 90, and lOO palama, como apon the brasswotk, and are marked by 
notttbea instead of piua. The graduation, coireaponding to 100 tolas, tias, in addition, 
a braes point about inab long, resctnbUng ttie tongue of a smuU bolauee. The 
whole inetraiuenl le omamoDtal in design, and for a weighing maehina of this olaas 
is fairlv accuTUte, the sensibility being luge on account, of the conaidemble length 
of the yard. 

“ In a more simple form of weighing bonm, used liy native physidans and 
druggists in Malabar, the bar is divided into kathinchi (approjcimatety tolas) and 
fractions thereof,* and the pan is made of coconut shslL" Madras 

Goveniiueiit Mtisenm, 1901, voL iv, ^o. 2, p. 125.) 



h'ig. 34 illnsttates a bismar with coconut pan from Jlailras, Length of beam 
fi9G mm. It weighs out as follows 


Fulemm at d = 106*5 granmes. 
„ , e = 118*6 „ 

„ f = 1300 


Ftdemm at E. = 0 gmraiue?. 

^ a = 69*0 

. . b = S4'0 „ 

. . e = 9L'5 ., 

so the unit is 130 — 69 = 61 6 = 10*3 grammes, but if the divifflons reprefienb 

tolas, tlien the uuit sboiild be 11‘3 gramines. 


Fig. 36 iUiiatratcB a hismar from Biserat, Patani, Malay Penintmla. brought 
home by Mr, W, *tV. Skeat, for weighing cotton or tobacco; its beam is 320 nuai. 
long and it is provided with two fulcrums, one to weigh half a kali and one to 
weigh 1 kati. 

It forms a nort of oonncctiug link or point of departnre between steelyards 
and biamars. for it has filed fulcmms hut no travelling poise. 

Pig, 36 Bhnws a biamar brought from the saiue district by the same explorer, 
used for weighing prawn condiment {blaehait). L e n gth of beam 362 rum. It ts 
provided with three notches and weighs 60, 120, and 180 grammes respectively. 
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ITiofi, 35 «tiii SO^^Bum^ns fitiiu Palwit WnUiy Pebii^vulK, 
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B^or the sake of eompirisoii I give an illnatTation^ Fig^STp oi aii English biscnar 
now in the niuseuixL of the Hall i* th^ Wood at Uoltoo, by kind poTmissioti of 
Mr, Thotna* Midgley, the Curator. Length, 540 mm* The acale ia made by moiuia 
of heaciteaa tiaila [iriven into the t>eain: their position is not inaeeord with the amounts 
weighed in lbs., pointing perliaps to drying and con traction of the wood, but more 
probably to the dotting being originally incoiticot or relating to some loeol weighta 
ill use. In European biamar^ the scale is placed tindemeath the beain^ but in 
Oriental ones it ^eems to he always on topw 



Flo. a?,—EngtiAh bwnwr. Hah T tk" Wood Muserjm^ Bolton* 

Iloyond occasional roferences I have net been ablO to find any tiling much 
written about steelyards, and of bismars there appears to he, with one exception, 
an groat a dearth of literature sa there is of stcelyardiip The one exception is a 
notable one. It h a very interesting and welbillnstmted paper by Herr 11^ 
Sokcland, pnblishe^i in the r'rrArtmif. d, i^crfiVi4fr Anthr&p. meeting of 

May IDthj 1900, An anonymoua tnmslation of tbis paper eppoared in the 
for 1900* pp^ 551-04, Washington^ under the heai^ling*^ Ancient 
llesemera i^r Steelyards^*^ Tlus h an unfortunate heading, for as Herr Sokelond 
emphaakea the diRbrenoe between the biamar (deseitier)—^Lhe maLruiueiiit with the 
movable fnlcrumr—and the steelyard—-the instrument with the niovahle poise—it 
is mcorrect to give these iostnnuents alternative Domeaclatiirc, Apart from the 
footnotes^ the traufilator adila matter w'hieh tlocfl not appear in the atiginalt but 
whicli the reader is naturally induced to believe is tJicie, As to the origin of the 
balance and biainar^ Herr Sokebuid tbinka both inventiona date fioni primitive 
times and were made by diRbrent peoples at different dates^ also tlmt the inventiou 
was easily made. Ho thinks the idea was obtained from the yoke of a carrier who 
would soon learn tliAt to get a balanctii both ends must be equally weighted. Thia 
may bo so^ but anthropolc^ists^ w^ho know how very slowly progress is made^ are 
not likely to agree with hnn iliat the invention was on cosy one* It is difficidt to 
judge whether t!io bismoTp steelyard^ and balance had more ilian one origin eacli, 
VOL. XLH. q 
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for tbti biamars oa well aa tlio other two iuKtnimenle diuri of necessity 1>e much 
alUfe in their {primitive fonti, uniil stiob times when a higher civilizeiion idI rodut^ 
variation B and coiuplexitJe& The liiBuiar is the drupleat of the tlireOp and it ifi 
poBBiblo that the ateelyiu^ and the balajLce grew 
out of iL That there is u close rebtiou is very 
evident—it cannot l>a clberwiae—and two Bpeoimena 
in the British Museum oati6nn this. The one, 

Fig. 38j represejits a weight measurer eonsiatdng 
of n beam with fuknun in the centre^ with a pm 



at one end and a fixeil weight at the other. To 3B,—Rmuaa Immr. 

nil intents and purposes it looks like a balauco BritiMh MuBaum. 

with one of the pans removedp but it is the most primitive form of bismar with 
filed fulcrum and fixed poise. The other lufttnimeut, Fig, 39, ia a halanco with 
notches cut on the otie nxm of the beatu into whidi fits a mombla poise^^so that 
it is a balanoe and steelyard in one. 



f I4f 39'.'~'ltoiikiiD Ittlmicc* Rri rifl h XT ^ if yn ni. 


Herr Sokoland gives illustraliloRS of and refers to bismars in Germouy, Hrissia, 
Bbtiun, Tfiibcli, " tie HiuuiJaytuu well aa to tie Eoman bisiUEir, but h« does not 
montion the bismEU- oh fomerlj in aso in England, nor does !« refer to the 
ScandtmviiiD inetrmneol. In oounection with tlio use qf the latter in tti« Fnroea, 
Mr. N. Annalidale lias some iutercating leuinrko. He writes of a “ IVoatt^ weighing 
beam with fixed weights—a charoeteristio Scandinavian ini (dement^ which leappeom 
in a digiitly difTcicnt form after a gap of much mterveuliig territorj, in regions so 
remote as India and Siam. The weight it records is usually so inaccurate that fta 
employiueuL in commercial tnuiaactions hoe long been forbiilden by Danish law, 
hut in the FaHsii vtlbgee most of the hutiseholib still use it, for their own 
satisfaction, in preference to aiij' luoie elaborato type of steelyard nr other 
weighing machine " (p. 30 )l ". , . In the Faroes tlio maciiine almost invariably 
employed in weighing is the wooden beam to tviiich reference has already licen 
msile; but in Iceland, wliere jieopfe ridicule tint id«i of a wooden bea)ii, a steelyard 
with Diovablo weights, which may in rare cases Ire tnade of stone, ia used " (p. 192), 
. In the Faroes itie indicator of the weighing beam is fwi]nently a 
setmieirele of sheep's horn suspended by a piece of wliale’a sinew "(p. J92, J7«- 
Faroes and Icetand, London, I90o> 








H. Ling Rom— Sk^y^rds and 
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Am wo have shgwn, tho biatnar is also found in the Malay PoninBula atid 
Madras ; il is probably also in ose in Southern India. 



Fjo, 4a—Sicelyard from Yurkuiwi. Icdka South KouKLogtoti. 



Ftu. 41.—Itotujui 8toclyat<t In the poseaaloo of Ptofewwt W, Flindim Fijtrie, F.Ra 


A Yaikxmil rttealyurd shown (by kind permissioa of Mr. Stanley 
01ark«> in Kg. 40, in tho Indian Mnsemn, South KanBingUui, ia of 
the usual Chineac type. It is provided with two Ecuke (row* of dots) on 
a wood beam 73 cm. long; it lias aliso a granite poise weighing 
approxiinately 1*37 kilogrumniea. 

Mr. W. Wuodvilk Boukhtll reports the steelyard from Thibet Ho 
says that the Chinese money Boales (Jhmn) are used by the Thibetans 
and in Mongolia; he iUuBtratas the ordinary Chinese steely aril above 
described, and also a rough copy of each an instmnient made in Thibet 
at Taichinar Taajdaui; " In the latter the wooden beam is rouglily 
indented to indicate ounces, tenths, and hundredths of ouacaa (in Thibetan 
called srttBjr, dj^, and inma), instead of a brass tray, one of buckskin 
suspended by lioree hairs is used, and the weight is a bullet roughly 
Battened QuL These scales fit in & wooden trough roughly whittled out 
by a knife" ("iKoteB on the Ethnology of Tliihot/’ Sejiorl V£. Nat. 
j/ks., 18&3, p, 719> Anything cruder than the Tldbetan copy can 
hardly be iaioginod. 

Aa regards the steelyard (and presumably the bkmar). Dr. L. W. King 
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inforaiB rail tJis Babyloniaiu did iiot posacae it j nor, according to Professor 
flinders Pg trio, did the Egyptians possess it until Roman times. Tbc Grtseks Mem 
to have had the ordinary two-pan balance only (BHif, Mas- Gv^dt to Grt^ <iTuf 
Jtman Lsfe, London, 1908, p. 149). The Koinana had various forms. The one from 



Fid. 4!t.—ItomHD »teelyard in 11 m poaMaBion nf Professor Fliodon Fotriii, 
ImugtJi S33 mm. It u probable there was anotbi-r luik at A A^. 


Egypt, Uluatrated in Fig. 41, in the possession of Professor Flinders Petrie, is 
provided with a special aiiangeiaetit of double ebaiiis and hooka. Fig. 42, apparently 
for use with heavy articles; the poise m missing. He also xtosaesaes a laaintifully 
finished Arabic sleolyanl, probably fourteenth century, eliown in Fig. 43, with 
details. Figs. 44 and 45. 



Fto. 43.— Largo Arabic iteel^ardp fnurtffiiilh cetiluiy^ in Uh pwamrion of 
Profesor Flindera Petne. 


The South European steelyards, while they cannot, of course, differ in 
principle from the extrome Oriental aiticlo, differ very considerably in make, 
i ie j ng goaomlly of iron (or steel f). 
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Fio. 44.—Details vt 43* 
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H. Rorn *^—OrinfUat Sleci^rda <md Bixmars, 



Fia 4^—Old kteelyArd from North Italy. BankfiL^td 
Lengthy S£ cm. 



Fjo. 47^'—Old atffllyard from Marth Italy. Bankfiuid Miueuiu. 
Lengthy cm. 




Feo. 48l—O ld flteetyard from Nortli Italy. Eankfield Miimuhi- 
Limgthr ^7 cm. 
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In Tigsi, 4fl, 47, and 48 wo have illnstral^iona of ttiree modern ateeljarda from 
North Italy, oousiJerably the womc for wear, in which thu fdorum la placed so 
low that the tendency to upaet ta very marked, 'Thia class of halAOca ia at the 
preseub day Inq^ly of English make, Tha manufacturera ara caivfut to specify 
iu their catolognea tliat it is not ponuiaaiUe to ttae eucli eteelyarda in England. 



Pio. 4S,—Eighteeuth-contoTT English stoety^ni 
Uoniiiium StuKiuu). Wood beam SI cm. topg. 



Flo, CO.—Dtitaila nf Malay 
■tedyanL Baiikrwiil 
Muhuul 


A Bevcntecnth-ccntury Englub ateelyard, Eig. 49, now in the Homiraan 
Museum (illuatratod by kind permisaion of Dr. Harrimn), has the turnover 
armngeraeat aimilar to that of a Chinese-madB Bteolyard from Perak, Fig- 69, in 
Bankfiflld Mubouiil In the engraved certificate which is supplietl to snocesafui 
Btudentd hy the Phannacentioal^Sooiety, the right-hand figure, facing the reader, 
appears to be holding a ateelyard in it* hand. 

Although the bismar was largely used in England, I have not met any old 
paintings or prints illustrating one. In Holbein's Aieliaugel Michael the angol 
is making use of an ordinary two-pon hahmesQ in which to weigh human beings, 
and in hia portrait of George Gisse, merchant, of the Steelyard, London, in the 
Boyol Museum, Berlin, an ordinary balance with two triangular pans ia shown. 
So, too. while the eteelyoid may almost be said to have its hoaie in the East, ihero 
are numaroua roferenoes and illuatmtiuna showing the use there of the ordinary 
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two-pan balance. Ambdcacon J. H. Gray givis a plate repix^seniing a Cbinee^ 
moueycbaiiger with the two-pau balanoe {China, LondoUp 1878^ iij p- BS% and 
De la [^ul)ire refers to woighipg in neb aUojed lul v^i- in one of the pans of a 
balance and the silver money in the tiUier pan " {Jkisarip. du Royamm d& Siam^ 
AziistenlaLu, ITiSp ip p. 221). 


Fia. M* 


Fia, ta. 


FiflpOa 


Fla. 54 


Figs, Sl-54.»PoiA0a of diionw itaelyurdfi in Britiiji MuaeuBOL 



Fso, Ml 



Fro. Sd 



Fio. K7. 


FigiA^ 55-D7. — Pobad of Chbicsg vte^lyftrdfi tk^tcbed at mifKfonajy eiliibitioas- 
Fig, S5 m A ducble-pow&r iKaific^ 


jifl to tlic word "Bteeljard" the late Mr* Thomas Wright, in bis Avork on 
Urutminm^ p, 308, indicates that it ia proliably tJerived from the wonl ddUere, and 
quotes Cotgrove'a Freueh Bictionaiy, Professor Skeui^ and Qu^rm, 4t!i 
series. 1903, p. 273* i>oinia out tlial neither the word Mfd nor yard has anything to 
do with the origin of the name steelyard He thinks that it may be derived 
from tlie Latin hasliUy the shaft of a Bpeati. Since then there liaa been anothe 
c\planudun put forward in a littlo-kiiowTi book entitled the Strifi o/ Iht Sc€tlc$^ the 
author of wliioh, the late Mr J. A. Kingdon, w as n Past Master of tho Worshipful 
Coii:kpa]iy of Grocers.* The hook deala with the legisUtion which was intei^ded to 
abolish the Danish bismar and to give its place" to the steelyard. In speaking of 
the old auncet (or hisn^ar) lie says tltat; 

lu the year 1468 two women were roportod to the Dean and Chajiter of 
Sl Paul's, each of tlicm having in thair j>o$6imiou imuniauncdlnm^ which laid them 


< TLe BtsI odition consbtod d tifty-nlDe pagfitp fliiil it ip^waw ouly tvuii^ toptm vfm 
priuted off: at tlie foot of the titJ^page are die wordfl ** Privat^Jy printed for J* A, KingJoa,** 
The eecoild edition, published by REaon & Arnnidp S&p Pouln*yp I^cdon, coiisietfd of vevpnty- 
eiglit and only 100 copies were piioted. 



















J'cHmhrJ Imjiiimtw, Voi, XX/7^ 1012, Pt^ii§ XXIIt. 



PlQ^ J^-^Ohiime Ateelyutl with dfliible^power poiat In tlie pouaaEiqn of Mr^ E. C. 8. CXE^ 

Flu-. ChiDe» atoiVviird. ^nkfield MuU’kiifL Len^thp 22S nini. 

Fl(i, 0*.—^fapqiiiqffa Bfiiikfielct Mliaeutu^ 

Flo. <L —AniUrutti sitlffltisikn with iteelyard. G* Kitoep^ toJ. Feb. "Ulf I BOS, p. 

Fia. &p—Poiae of otceljimi Fig^ 14. mcidi MiiHiitn. 
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Jemrmst t^ik* ^<^4^ Vtd. XLilfWl2, PlaU XX/F, 
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FiiKr«.—Beam and Kalea (full ■!») of ateeljud fig. 1, FL XXI U . 
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upen to ecclesiastical censure. WKat is to the present purpose ts tlic woitling 
of tlie Arebbiahop^s denimcmtion, os it helps to deterniine wlint tlia annedi really 
was* The word ia used in the decumeot in connection with xche/l or pounder^ 
tmiiiea of Danish instmtueuLe of the bisuiar order of coDStruction; and this suggeete 
that it vsnfs really a hisioar^ wliich, when Nomau rule came m London trsAlep 
received a Norman name dcuotliig iU uaturci a one-arnied, dngle-aciiled weighings 
Icver^ taiix, lante, lanceUa, and in vernacular <tuneett a tiicaning which the Saxon or 
Danish word would not convey to the new rulers^ It was not a sialier or diiliaTil, 
although tliat alsti was a laiu', for the word deUrra^ which needed no change by tlio 
Nomiam* suaod for that; hut it was difTerentp ami spooiaUy condemned hy the 
statute by name. It was dilTcreat, but in what particular fcotura dlQerent its now 
4 name did not oxplairii. The word dtUtra would be known to the Nonoans. It was 
Latitip and passing through the IiaUau stadeni reached itt<iticr and in 1700 

vtedffard in Englub. This fonu of kver^ as ia well kuowup measurcil weights hy 
mCqUis of a counterpoLBe movable along the beam or rod of the instrument The 
bumiot vme utlierwise used In this the counterpoise was Bsed and the fulcrum ur 
swing-point was moved akng the rod-** 
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THE METAUS IK ANTIQIKTY. 

Thi Hxwley Memonal Ltcture for 1912. 

William Gowiasu, Absoc. n,S.M., F,ES.. F.aA, Kroeritus Professor of 
Metallurgy at the Eojal School of Minos. 

(Wim Platib IXV..XX1X.] 

The OJilv records available to us of man before lie became acquaittted with meUOs 
ai« written in the raraainB which have been unearthed from time to time in the 
«aveB oraitca where he led a procftrions existence, in the districts over which he 
wandered, in tlie mounds or places in which bo was interred, or in the debris of 
terreatrial denudation, river ginveb and the like. The same, too, is tme of later 
man during the early metal ages. But as time rolls on and the ruder arts and 
gmdually develop into a civilization approaching, ami indeed in some 
rcapocto equaUing. or oven excelling that of out own day, ilie evidence afforded by 
the remaina is aupplemonled by those records of the past which we find in the day 
tablets of Chaldoea and Aaayria. the papyri and inscriptions of F^pt and the 
Uteratiim of ancient Greece and Borne. 

Aa regards metals, however, the chief and often the only evidence on which 
reliance can be phrtcd is tliat derived from the same aourtsw) in the pre-metal ages, 
viz., the objects and articles which excavations bring to light. It b loo often 
aasnincd that before man became acffuamted with metals he waa a mere savage but 
little superior to the wild animals of his time, but that tliis view is entirely emmoous. 
certainly as regards late neolithic man, is incontestably proved by the ovideaoe 
preseated SO dearly to «« by the vestiges which have bean laid bare of his edture 
and mode of life. He was a futmer. kept domestic animals, was acquainted with 
the arte of weaving, the manufacture of pottery, his dwell logs were constructed with 
considerable skill, and at his death be was buried with ceremonial rites. Such were 
the men who were the discoverers of metals and the first inetallurgiste. They were, 
in fact, men possessing greater iDtelligence and a higher culture than :s nsuaUy 
attribitteil to tlrem, and if we ouredvea were deprived of metels I hardly tiiink tliat 
we could surpass them in the exigendas or even the arts of everyday life. 

Hence it wsa that thej' were ahle to make full use of the new disooveiy of 
iQotals and at once to produce weapons and iroplemente of hrenre as well suited to 
their special needs as any we conld make of that allity at the pre»ut day. 

Of many of tlvcir implements it has been truly said that " tliey are worb of 
art, a rude and primitive art it must be coiifesBed, but as full of meaning in its 
aimplo expression as the Venus of Melos or the friezes of the Parthenon,” 
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As rti-jarda the oidtst m wLieli the rdttalB were discovered, it ia self evident that 
it cannot have lieen the earoe in every region, M metallic ores are very capridgualy 
distributed in the world : in a given locality it fre<iuently happens that one may be 
abimdantandtheothera altogetlier a beent, F urtber, the metal s wh ich occur native, 
ijt.t ea metals in nature, vii., gold, copper, rdlver, and iron, witli the exception of the 
first, are even mono irregular in their ctcciirience than ores. 

ItiH ejctramely probable, if not abflolutdy certain, that neolithic man would first 
beconic acquainted with the " nativs" metal gold, os it is of almost universal 
occurrence in the sands and gravela of rivers and in euperficial alluvial deyioaita. 

It is, however, one of the moat worthless of metuU for the practical pnrpogea 
of life and especially for the sitaple requireuieiits of Stone Age man. Moreover, in 
the email particles in which it usually occurred, for no pieces of even moderate size 
have come down to ns from prehistoric times, it could not be applied to any use by 
early men, BA they would be unacquainted with the art of melting, by which alone 
tlicse particles could be convertwl into lunija; whilst if any lumps had luien found, 
although capalJe of lieing fashioned by simple hanimaring into msay forms, yet 
these, on account of the softsetui of the metal, couhl liave hod no useful 
applications except os personal omamenta. 

Unlike gold, ceppei* is found in the meta ll ic state in very- few localities but in 
grcfttoT ftbuntlance. 

The chief of these are the Lake Superior diatrlct. Chili, Yunnan (China), 
Bolivia, Burm Eurra (Anstmlia), and ComwelL In the iirat nomctl, notably in the 
Lake Superior district, it occurs in large quantities, and the masses have been 
rudely worked there from very early times; it was, hence, the first metal to be 
knnwn and nserl by tho men of these regions. 

Silver is of rare oocurrdiice os mcUl in nature and is not found like gold hi 
river sands uu{l gravels, but in mineral veins or lodes, from which It cun only ho 
obtaioed by raining. Hcnee, the metal was unknown during the Early Metal Age. 

Iron, in the condition of metal, occurs native in two forma, one of coamte and 
the other of telluric origin. The former as meteorites (eiderites} has a limited 
distribution, the greater nutuber occurring in Korth and South ^America. 

As regards tlie latter the only occurrence of masses of nmlnubted toll uric 
origin are thoac found by Kordenskiold at Ovifak, in Greenland. 

The Eskimo, as u well known, fashioned knives, otR,, from the Ovifak niasaes 
and iron was Iicnoe the first metal known to tliem. 

It is, however, manifest that the discovery of the native metals was quite- 
insufiicjcht to aflfect to any great extent and in any but limited areas the old .Stone 
Age culture. No advance beyond tliat stage of culture could be mode until the art 
of extracting raetnis from tlieiT ores and of melting and casting them Imd been 
discovered, by which unplementa and weapons could be fabricated, which would 
not only eatiafy more perfectly the needs of the individual and tribe, but facilitate 
their expansion and create new oneo. 

Id faok until man had mode tliat diacovery, although in a few exceptional 
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localities bo may have been acquainted with native metals* he still had not passed 
out of the Stone Aga. 

Why thifl diBcovefy was so long delayed and the Age of Stoac contimted for 
such a vast petuKl it is unpoesible for ua to conjeoture* espccLaUy so when we 
consider tliat the ores wliich would lie within reach were the o^ide oree occurring 
on the aurbce of the ground, wMek the most easily t^udhle of all miueralB. 

When a lump of any of these ores* either of copper carlwnate* tin-stone* or 
brown iron ora or tmsnmtite* which, by ebanee, Imd been one of the ring of Btones 
surrounding the camp or domestic Gre and bad accidentally 1>ccoai6 embedded in 
its embem, it would undoubtedly be reduced to metal. 

The cukes or lumps so produced would naturaltj attract the attcntioii of 
primitive man, and if he attempted to fashion them as he was aceiistomeci to do in 
making hJii implemeute of atone, he would then l^ecome acquainted with tbeir 
curious properties of mallcabiliLy and toughnesaj whieb were wanting in his 
customary materiab, and so he let! to apply them to practical use* 

It woa thus* in my opiuion, that man Grst 1>ecatn6 really acquainted with 
metals* The camp fire was, In facL, the brat metallurgical furnace^ and from ft, by 
auc:ces$ive modihcatioiLs, the huge and complicated funmeea of our owu d^ya were 
gradual ty evolved. 

The first m this evolution were easily reached, a cavity would be formed 

in the hearth of the fire for the rcoeptiuu of the molten or reduced metal and 
this would bo made deeper and wider a& time went on aud larger quanlities of 
metal were needed. 

In Japan, when I arrived there in 1872, the evolution of the smeltmg furnace 
had only reached this stage^ In fact, no applbinee of the primitive metallurgy of 
tlie Bronze Ago could have been either simpler in shape or ruder in constructioii 
than the furnace then in u&e and even still employ etl at many small min os. 

Zl consists merely of a hok in the ground, yet by means of it, until a fow 
years ogri, all ibe copper, tin and lead produced in the country was obtained 
Plate XXV^ Fig. 2, represents the smelting of tin.^ 

At Lauriou, in Greece^ m the earliest times of mebillurgionl work in that 
nictalliEeiroiiB region* a further stage of developmeut had been reacbed in the 
evolution of the smelting furnace* 

Tile smelting cavity or hesrtb was raised abore the ground and encloee^l 
within a low wall of stone. 

The first stage in the prcHduedon of metal having been reached, there still 
remaiuud to early inau tlm most important problem of ntiliring tho liim|33^w*lnch 
Ilia comp fire had yielded. For ihoLr utdization in the case of iron* os we ahall see 
later, nothing further wiis required Uiou to remove them from the fire and hammer 
them on a large stone with a stone hammer, as is still done in sovgral localities in 
AiVicii. 
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lu the ease of cop|>er auJ its ElloySp boweverp reiiielting was necessary, and to 
e/Tect this the primitive metallurgist af tboBe i^mnte times situply made \\ 
miuiatum copy in clay of the cavity in lus camp flre» in the form^ at hrat, uf a 
shallow rlish or saucer, embedded it in the huartJi of tlie fire, pil^l the hiel alwve 
it. and so obtained n email quantity of molten metaL Furthpr* just aa he hfvd 
deepened the cavity in the heart li so tliat it migbl oonUsin taoj^ metal, in like 
manner he gradually iiicreABod the depth of hia shdJlow diahea until they beoanm 
veritable cnieibles of cup-like fomiBp from wbklip in fact, the cniciblos of the 
present day have been evolved. 

llTiriDg the early stage of the Metal Age, tlie ores from which coppeTp and 
sometimea ils alloys vritli tin^ nickel, anLimouj and arsenic, etc,p were obtaiued 
wore, aa I bavo already pointed oat, easily rKluuible surface orea^ occurring in the 
beds of streams or on mountain aidesL 

Mining opemtioiis were of u decidedly later period, when conaiderAble advance 
had been made in the of luetah yet it is a curious fact that even then JmnmiCK^ 
and mauls of stone and picks of deer horn were sUIl employed ns tools by tlu!; 
oudout minero in the Asturias^ at TUo Tinto^ the Atlas district^ Mitterberg in 
Austria, lAkc Superior district. Me;(ico, and ChUi. 

At first sight they would seem to be singularly mefbeient took for breaking 
out the qm from liatil rock, but the men of that time fuul evidently obser>'ed. that 
stones are spUntarcd by fire, and had applied that knowledge to aid them in their 
mining operations. This ia ludkputnbly proved by the remama ol charxed wood 
and clifircoal wbich have Ijeen found at the end of the burrows bi North Wales, 
CJardig^nshinj and the Mitterbeig la Upper Austria and other places. This methotl 
of mining by the aid of fire was conducted as show n in Plate XX V, Fig. 1.* 

Billets and faggots of wood were psle^i up againet the face of the ore in such 
a umnner that when set on lire the Hiinie should play ar^inat Ote niineia! masa U? 
be disintegrated, the result being that a considcrubTo quantity of the ore w™ 
splintered off in Hakes, and the remainder to a cart^iu depth w’oa so much 
shattered tliat it could easily be detached by alniost any kind of tool. 

We will now proceed to the mimidemtion of the teniicctive me mis known and 
in iiBo in anti^iuity, and here I my aay that great as has been the ad v an cement in 
metaliurg}^ since prehistoric timeSp yet in many Icc&lities the rude and priniitivo 
methods fttill survive* 

In JapaUp as I have already pointed out. tlik waa notably the cose until 

recent ycure. where oil the useful metak—copper^ lead, tm, and iron _ were 

extracteil by processes and appliances differing but little from those in use during 
the infoncy of metallurgy, when uien hod just emerged from the Age of Stoii& 

It ia owing to these aurvivEda that we are able to interyiret the meagre telics 
of ibat remote period, also to throw light «q the imperfect uccounta of Stmbo and 
Pliny and other classical writerfl of the metal luigic arts aa praetked in later dayti* 

^ Art&a^<iigta^ vot Ivi* p. ^69. Iteproduced by pHumuki) vf th^ Scukty af A 
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Copper 13 found natfjvfi as metal in but few loc^itinap the most notable 
the Lftke Superior district, where it occufs in large quaiititieB* and has l«sen in tise 
from very early tiinea. It was hence the first uietfd to be utilized for practiofl-l 
pur|}oae3 by the mm of theae r^ous. 

In the lAte Superior district it is found in maa^, frequently of enomatrs 
size. That shown in Pig, V weigliA 3 tons. It was taken from an ancient pit, 
iCi feet deep, and exbiliita the cnarks of stone Iminmem or axw*. Another mnsa, 
measuring 10 feet by 
3 feet hy 2 r^t> and 
weighing over 6 tons, 
was found along with 
numerous stone ham- 
niorsi. It had been 
pounded with these 
until every projecting 
part iiad been broken 
ull 

Many axes, knee 
hca^ls, and other objects 
of a remote age, ail 
fashioned from the 
native copper by simple 
hammering, have been 
unearthed from time to 
timo^ 

It is cstremely 
curioua that the men 
of this region never 
discovered the art of 
melting the metal and 
castitig it in moulds* ao tfiat although acquainted with metal they still remained in 
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the Stone jlge of cultune* 

In other regions of the world where man had discovered tlio art of reducing 
metallic ores to metal, the copper ores were o^ridizeil copper ores, aoroettme^ 
associated either with ores of tin, atiliruoay, arsenic, nickel, or silver, in small 
amounts^ or with tin ores iti coiisidemble quantities. In the former case, copper 
would be obtained on melting them, and would contain one or more of the metals 
enumerated in greater or less proportions* varying with the compomtioii of the ore. 
In the latter case bronze would be producedi Hence, in Hungary, where the 
copper orm a^ aasociate<l with atilimonj ores, tlie early iroplementa contem 


* Jeur^ ifer^Z J ntArs^p. vol ixivi» p. !£, 
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antimony up t<a 4ji p«r nn Jilloy tiBSenibling bronze in many uf its pliyeicat 
prupertieo^ Similarly, implements in Ireland and Egypt, some limes contain i to 
4 per cent, of STsenic, and in Germany from 2 to 4 per cent, of Dickel 

In England, 'where copper and tin ores are ao oommcitily neaockted, n.^ in 
Cornwall, the earliest unplementa ate of bronze. 

Owing to the non-discovery of tin, or copper ores containing it, in early times in 
Ireland and thdr abecnee in Cyprus the impkmente of the E2ar1y Motal in these 
localities are of copper,and this at a time ivhen Central Europe was in the Bronze Age. 

Tlie fact is tliat the first metal obtained by primitive man by smelting ores 
depended on thoir contpoeition, and in the localities where tin did not occur it was 
a moro or less impiiro copper It does not, bence, follow that there was a tnio 
Copper Age in Europe, although in Ireland, from the abundance of copper 
implements which have been found tliere, tliore woe evidently a stage of transition 
between the Age of Stone and the Age of Bronze, during which copper was 
in use. 

That this stage overlapped to a very* considerable extent the Age of Bronze in 
Central Europe is distinctly proved by the copper halberds with rivets, described 
by Coffey (i’roe. 19 OS, pp. 94 rt «}.). Tlisee copper halberds and the use of 

rivets show a marveUous advance in the art of metal working; their fonne aie 
those usually—and, I think, correctly—attributod t4i tlie later Bronze Age in 
Europe, and they cannot liave been originally invented in Ireland. Tlie bronze 
implements of Europe must lienee Iiave been copied in Iroland, mitl, no tin or 
stanniferous copper ores having then been fonnd there, copper had to be eniploved. 

In Africa, apart from E^vpt. there are so far no evi deuces of an intermediate 
stage between the use of alone ami tliat of iron, not withstanding the abundant 
depoiiits of copper and tin ores. 

Ta Britaiu, suitable ores for the production of hrenze were at hand, hence 
bronze and not copper was the Gmt metal to be euiployed. 

One of tlie earliest implement, a Bmall flat axe found by Greeua-ell, together 
witli a flint knife, a long Bint scraper and some fiiiit eluppinge, in a barrow in 
Yorkshire, have been adduced by Dr. Much in " Die Kflpferzeit in Europa," Iwing 
misled by its form, as evidence ol a Copper Age in Britain, but on analyaia 1 foiinil 
it to eontoiii !0'6S per i^nL of tiii^ 

iVfl I have already stated, tlie first metalluigical furmice waa thet^mp fire, and 
OR time went on it ;-radual]y developed into the simple ” hole-in the-ground " 
furnace, wlilcli fttill aiirviy«3 iu Japan^ 

The process of ameking, too, in Japan is of tlie aimplest nature, and it also ia 
a survival from a very remote period. 

It is. therefore, iu the higlieet degree probable, if not absolutely certain, that 
tho prucess of smelting followed by the men of the Bronze Age was identical with 
that not yet extinct in Japan. It may be remarked fuibher tliat the evidence 
affurded by the shape^ size, and structure of tlio lumps of copper which have been 
found iu tlie founders’ hoanle of the Bronze Age entirely supports thta view. 
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Tha furnftce is simplj* a homiapheticil e&vitjr in tha ground without enclosing 
w&Ds o[ anv kind. 

It IB worked with ah artitickl blaat of tir, bot when shallow the wind alone 
would be Bufticient to obtain tha tempamtiire noeeasary for the t^ltietdoo. of copper 
ores to metal Ik copper. 

The luiup!i of copper from founders" hoards are always fragmeuta of rudely 
diflc-ahaped cakeeof about 8 inches to 10 inolies in dkmatar, and inch in thick* 
nes9^ having the largely columnarfracturu of copper when broken near its solidifying 
point. 

Tlioy bUovt that tfe furnaca was aimply n a mull shallow bola or hearth scooped 
in the ground^ about lO or 12 inches in diameiier, and that the operatiun of smehing 
must have been conducted as follows i — 

A suiall clmrcual hre waa first mailo in the hearth, and when this was burning 
fneoly a layer of ore was apread over it^ and upon this a layer of chareoah then 
alternate layers of ore and charcoal were added in sufficient quantity to yield a 
cake of copper. Tlie fire Wjis doubtki^ urged by the wind alone in the earliest timeas 
but later by some kind of bellows. 

When all the charge had melted, I he nubu mt ebareoal and the slag were 
cake<l ofT The metal waa not laded out^ but was sllowed first to solidify, and at 
the moment of soUdificatiori was rapidly pulled out and the cake broken up at onoo 
on a large stone. In Koreet. at the copper mine of Kapsaii, this primitive method of 
removing the copper from the furnace still survived when I travelled through that 
country in 1884, 

The alloys of copper and tin during the Early Metal Age. and even somewhat 
later^ were obtained not by melting together copper and metallic tin but by the 
reduction of oxidized copper ores containing tin-stone, or of copper ores to wffikh 
tiu-stone was added. 

As the statement made some time ago by severat Continental metallurgists Ims 
boon recently repeated, that wbeQ a copper ore containing tin ore k smelted the tin 
does not unite with tJie copper but iwieeeft into the I may be permitted to give 
hura a brief account of the eMperhueutfl I liavo already dascribod bofore the InatiLute 
which completely disprove it. 

"*A fumiice of the sbiipleat form* merely a hole iu the ground, was oon^ 
Htruoted in my laboratory at tha Royal School of Minca. The fuel used was 
charcoal. A inlxtaTe of copper ore (green carbonate) snd tin-stone was smelted 
in it>aiid a oopper-tin aUoy^ a bromse containing 22'0 per cent, of tiUi waa obtained. 

** AdeseriptiOD of the working of one charge will suffice. The charge consisted 
of the following rnateriala; — 

Copper ore (copper carbonate) containing 30 per 

cent copper >** 15 Iba, 

Tin ora (coseitorito) containing 20 per cent^ tin ««« 10 

Xjimestone »*-■ .1+ --- *''* *■* 

Charcoal ... ..r 10 
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The chnTt:oal find liniestone were coarsely grpuiid and mixed with the 

“The furnace cavity was filled with charcoal, which wfta also piled above it to a 
height of about 2 or 3 ictheB. When the charcoal was well alight a layer of the chargo 
wus apiBad over its sorfflce, tlicn another layer of charcc^li then aitemate layers of 
the charge and of charcoal were added so as to fom a conical heap. A gentle 
hlfifit was then startod through a l-inch blast pij>e, and when the cluuge liegan to 
dnk down into the furnace cavity it ivaa alightly Lacroased If^Tien the whole of 
the charge and fuel Iwd stmli down into the furnace the blast vraa stopped, the ^lag 
iind reiaammg furl removed, and the metal allowed to solidify. Tlie luetal was 
analysed and found to contain 22-Q per cent, of tin,^' 

Tlie experiment was repeated several timesp and in every case copper-tia alloys 
were obtained These esperiiuenm prove indi^utably that when a copper ore 
containing tin ore was smelted by piimilive man, a brou^ consisting of copper and 
tin wag obtained, and affords a complete refutation of the statements thatauch ores 
will only yield copper and nota copper-tin alloy, iL shows, further, that these ataio- 
ments ate not based on any experimenia] work* but have been erroneously deduced 
from the methods of smelting iu use at tho present timet wliieh differ in from 
thoeo which were praedfledp and in fact done iKtssibkp in the earliest days of 
metallurgy. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of the alloys^ accidental und inten¬ 
tional, which were employed in pTehietorio tiroea Here egain I may be lionuitted 
to repeat what I have dready stated before the Institute regarding poor tlu bronzesi 
as the old erroneous views ate still oocsaioiidly set forth. 

“ We win first consider the alloys which were the aceidenLal result of ameUiug 
impure orea In this category may be placed aU those which ijoiitain le»aa than 
about 1-2 per cent, of tiup althongh in excepttoiial caaeB a much larger percentage 
of tin may he acGidcntal, as, for example^ wlien tl^e metJil was obtained by Hiueltiiig 
a copper ore rich ta tin ore* 

“ JfoWj the ptts^nce of as little as 1-2 per cent, of tin has a iimrked effect on 
copper, especially on copper of the nature of that produced in priitiiLive furmcea, 
la the first place, it confers a certain amount of hardness^ not very greut, hut 
decidedly perceptible, which can be greatly intensified by hammcrijig. S^ndly, 
it facilitatea tlie production of sound oastiogs with copper even when impure; which 
otherwise would be vesicular and uselesa. 

“ Hence certain copper oteSp those containing even amoll quantitiea of tin, 
would lie iiaed in prefarcfiee to otheni for the extraction of metal for the mannfac- 
tune of implemoiit^. 

Tlie small proportion of tin present in some impletnuntB has been Buppjsod 
tiy oaveral archaeologists to be dne to the oxidaLiouor volatiliEation of tfie metal in 
a richer alloy by romeltiiigp ae in recasting worn or broken articles. Lass by oxida¬ 
tion or volatiU^EatioUp however, is entirely governed by the coudiiiona under which 
the remeltlng takes pkccp and there can be no fixed rule regarding iL Its amount 
dependsp in the first case, on the extent to which the surfece of the metal has been 
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t.>xposed to tlio fi^ir during mating and wlitu molten; and iw tlie seeorid ow 
tile teio|>Bnituro to which tho alloy Iiaa Iwen tuified 

*“ lu the rude furnacea of prehistoric tiiuea, wheu the melul was melted in day 
vessels over which the fuel, chaitoah was piled, its surface would be but little 
exposed to the air; moreover, the tcmperatims of the fire would not be extesaive, 
so that there would not be tuuch loss of tin in i™dtmg. and the low percentages 
present in poor tin bronzes ate not caused by this operation.** 

It has been frequently stated that die alloy used by the men of the Bronze 
Age generally consists of copper and tin in the proportions of 9 to 1. I have 
hence compared the analyses, which have been published, with the following 
results:— 

Enrly Weapons and Implements—5T Analyses. 

In 25 tho tin ranges from about 8 to 11 per cent. 

I# 0 n ip It 11 H PP 

26^ H M ti Ti d p, S ft 

Later* Palstayeaand Soclteted Axes—16 Analy^. 

In Id the tin ranges from about 4'3 to 131 per cent 
„ 2 was idMJut 18'3 per cent. 

Spear and Lance Heads. 

In 6 the tin ranges from about 11'3 to lo'T per eenh 

Still later^ Swordia—23 Analyses. 

In 14 the tin ranges from about 8 to 11 pet cent, 

„ 12 ,* PI It PI Id „ 18 n 

„ 7 ,, is less tJiau 9 per cenL 

It is obvious, therefore, that these sUitements do not accurately represent the 
facta. And if wo consider the diflTeient uses to which the implernenta or weapons 
were put, it is evidoiit that no single alloy could h« equally suitable for alh 
For eert^u uses an implement of copper, or of an alloy containing hut tittle tin, 
would I* efficieut> On Gic other linnd. for a awonl or dagger certain physical 
pTO|>erties are eascutuiJ that ate not needetl for au axo; thuSj whilst 10 |jer oenL of 
tin, or somewhat less, would be sutififactorii' for the latU^r, u liigber percentage^ say 
from 11 to 14p would be required for the former* It is worthy of note that tl>eso 
projmrttous appear to have been frei|ueiitly attained, and for this the men ot tho 
later Bronze Age are doserving of great credit as metallurgists and wwkers in 
njctol. 

The methixla and appliauces adopted by prehistoric man for the inanufacturei 
of his copper and bronze Unplemcnts are of not leaa iinjiortaiice and iutei‘eat than 
tboBo be employed in the extraction of the metal from ote^ 

The relies of liia work which have been unearthed from time to time aflbrd 
clear and ample evidence of his methods of manipulation and the nature of liia 
applioucea The metal obtained by his smelting opemtioiis. as we have slreaily 
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seen, was not laded from the funiaoe whilet molten, but ronioveil when it was in 
the not of solidiffing. 

It l»aJ hence to be melted either alone or, ns tho Broiuse Age advanced, with 
the addition of tin ore or even metallic tin. This ramelting was effected in tiide 
diehcs or crociblcs,Plate XXVI,i niade of clay, mixed MmetiiRoa with fragmonta of 
(jtiArtz to repder them more refraetotj', but often only with finely cot Imy or straw. 
None wo® able to witlistaniJ a very high temperature ■, the fire was hence not placed 
below and around them as is the practice at present, bnt almvc and inside as 
follows:— 

They were embedded in the ashes at the bottom of the fnmtice, which was 
merely a shallow depraseion in the groimd, in such a manner tliat their bases and 
sides were protected from the intense heat of the fuel, their interior and upper 
edges only being exposetl. 

In consequence of this mode of Ireating Uie lower parte show bnt little traces 
of the action of a high tempemtuine, whilst the upper odgoa and iuteiior exhibit a 
fused or aenu^fiised stnictnre. 

The fuel used was wood and the charcoal produced during the process. 

A temperature aufliciently liigh for melting the metal was obtained by the 
wind alone. 

Wlien the contents of the crucible had melted they were poured into moulda 
of stone, clay, or bronze. 

In casting swords and daggers of bronro the moulds utust have been of clay, 
and been heated to dull redness at the time when the metal was x^tnd in—a 
method of casting which is elill practised in Japan—as by no other means could 
such perfect casting of their thin blades have l^een obtained. The castings 
generally were hammered at tho cutting edges, and it is to this hammering, and 
to it only, that the hardness of the cutting edges of both cojjiper and bronze 
weapons is due, and not to any method of tempering. Much has been writUm 
about the so-called art of tempering bronze, a^ipposed to have been practised by 
tlte men of the Bronze Age in the manufacture of their wea[Mms; the Lartlnete is 
also scud to be greater than can be given to bronze at the present day, I should 
like to correct tills error, as it can only liave arisen owing to its aiUhora never 
having made any comparative practical tesle of the hardness of bronze. Had they 
done so, they would have found that the ordinary bronze of to-day can bo mode as 
hard as any, in fact harder than most, of prehistoric times, by simpte lianrmering 
alone. 

The sources whence copper was derived in early dm«» ore widely distributed 
os the ores occur in greater or less atnoimts in every country in Europe and in 
many districts in Asia. 

In Europe an importeni site of very early smelling is situated on the 
Mitterberg Alp in the Austrian Tyrol, where rude miuing excavations and heaps 

' Jbw', Hftyal infArop. Intt,, vaL, PL III. 
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of i^lag uTt^ asdociAtad with stoDo implements and with pottery cloaelj allied to timt 
found in the pile dwellingi of thn Motidsee 

At Monte Catini ond Capamje Veishie in Tuecatty^nutoerous and narrow 
levels bear witness to thp extent to which the rich upper parta of the veins of 
copper ore were workwl bj the Etniacans and probublj earner. 

An ancient mine also ocenrs at Agordo in the extreme north of Italy near the 
borders of Tyrol. 

In Cypma mining debris and vast motincls of ancient slogs are found in many 
localities. This is not surprising if we rememlner that Cyprian copper w-as not 
only famed in the time of Homer but was seat as tribate to Egypt several 
ceoturie& earlier. 

Greece had but few and uninipor taut ilepoaita of copper ores, and remains of 
primitive workings occur only in Euboea aud Majcedonia. 

Spain, on the other hand, more especially the southern coast, was licli in ores^ 
which yielded! copper at the verj- beginning of the Bletal Age in that country. 

In the present state of archaeological eimuiry and mining explorations it 
would be preauinptuous to a^ign to any lo<^ity the earliest production of copper 
from its ores, yet then? is strong e^ddenco in favour of the view that it was most 
prol^ably in Cyprus, and. somewhat later, in the south-east of Spate, the Mitterberg 
in tjje Austrinn Tyrob tlio Tnscan region in Italy, and Britain, that the metal w'as 
first obtained m Europe. 

In Asia, the extraction of copper from its ores, aa wo shall m* later, dates 
from a period more remote than in Europe. 

Considerable deposits of copper ore extend on the south of the EuxLne from 
Sinope to TrehiEonde. and are now being worked at several places on or near the 
sites of veiy ancient mines^ 

Similar deposits also occur in the island of Kalki near the western eiitTauoe 
cf the Bejsphorus, and at Satiguri on ite nortli-eastem sliores. 

To the south of the TrehhEoiide region, and near Erzenim in Armonia, and 
also at Diarl)ekr in the upper basin of the Tigris, vast accninubtiuns of mining 
and metallurgical refuse^ and numerous exosvations mark the sites of an important 
copper industry uf a very remote date. Of eouaiderable importance too were the 
mines of the Sinoitic peninsula, which were w-orksd for clipper in the time of 
Sciieferu (about 2T33 RC.) and probably very much earlier. Thu remains there 
conHist of huge heaps of waste material from tile mines aud slags from tho amoltiug 
works. I may say that samples of the ore sent to England a few years ago 
conainted of poor copper earbonates, the dupoaita liaviug been exhausted of the 
richer cue by ttie old inmenL 

In India, in the Singhbhum distriot of Bengal and In the Madras Presidency, 
copper mining and smelting has been carried on from a very early period, and the 
numlor and extent of the ancieut workinga testify to the assiduity with which 
every trace of ore was followed up by the ancient miners. In Jaipur, too, ore 
aoveral ven^ old minos consisting of tortuous galicriea of great extent. 
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Copper ores arc alao found in several other districts but the above are tiie 
chief sites of prehistoric mining. 

Tire materiflla for solving the problem, which is ever present with ns, namelv, 
the fixing of a relative chronology for the first u« of copper by the vations races 
or peoples of antiquity, are of a very fTagnientary aufl too often of a decidedJy 
nebulous chametet- 

I roay. however, be peimilted to state briefiy the present state of our 
Icnowlcdge oniUiiimiwrtant subject, and the concluaiuaa which 1 tliink may not 
unristiBozmhly be 1 j 4 k^ed on it. 

Montelius* hsa proposed 2500 KQ. or a more remote period for the first part 
of the Hronre Age in Britain when copper was in use. This distinguished 
arehaeolcgbt* has also proposed 2100 B.(X for the small copper daggers in 
Northern Italy, 

file copper of C)'pnifl. according to the inscriptions in the tomb of 
Thotmes III, (about 1500 a.c,X was received as tribute in Egypt in the form 
of vases and other vessels. They are of elegant design and workmanBliip and some 
are almost eeriainly of bronre, Tliis undoubtedly indicates an advance in the 
metolliirgic arte and skill in the working of metala tiiat can only have been 
acquired after many centuries of practice. Hence, for this reason, 2500 B.C. cannot 
be consideretl as too early a date for the use of copper in Cyprus. 

But further, if we examine the finds of hronia weapons ttwule by Sir Arthur 
Evans at Knosaos. to which the date alxuit 2500 M.c. iuis been ascribed, and the 
copper for the manufacture of which was in all probalBlity obteiniHl from CypruB, 
wo are compelled, I itiLuk, to assign a not later ibte tlian about 3000 B.C, to the 
beginning of copper working in the islani], 

A very remote antjqoi^ has been established for copper in Egypt by tlie 
discovery by M. de Morgan of copper articles in a tomb supposed to be that of 
Mcnes, which, if the supporition is a coirect one, must be asaigoed to about 
4400 B.C. And indeed there is no reason why copper ol'jeote of tJjat early date 
dtould not have been in use liy tire ancient l^ptiaiis, as we have already seen, the 
mines in the Sinaitic peninsula were being worked during the liuio of Seneferu 
(aiKmt 5733 B.C.). But lung before actual mining opemtioiis were caiTi(s.l on, how 

It ia impossible to say, the metal must have lieen obtained by primitive 
melhuds from the surfsco ores. It is hence not unreasonable to assume that at 
least us early as about 5000 B,c. the metal copper wsa known and in use 
in Egypt^ 

Passing now to Chaldoea we arc on less oertoin ground, yet the ettrly 
inhabitants of Clialduea were not imfavoiunbty sitnated for obtaining copper, ae the 
deposits of the Tiyjui district, and even those on the upper basin of the Tigris, 
must liHve been acoeiMible to them, imd a few objects of tire metal have indeed 
been found which can be referred to as early a period as those of Egypt. 

• ArfAiuoltigiit. '*oI. bti, p. WJ;, lt«|irodii«d by p^jmiuaioa of tlia Society of Aotiquirin. 

* Jitur. JntAnp. InM., Toi xsvi, p, 2te (Tihleh 
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The earliest of these to which a date can be assigned are.—a aiiiall copiwr 
iigure bearing the name of King Gndea (about 3300 B.C.); and some Jiguros from 
TcU Lob (Shirpnrla) which served to support votive tablets aaaoeiated with bricks 
sfiid to bear the name of King U^Killa (about 4500 b.c.). The latter figures, as 
specimens of metal working, are much in advance of the Egyptian objects of 
Hiinilar approximate date. It would tiierefore seem that ati earlier date than 
3000 lie, should he assigned to the first use of copper in tiie Chaldaeati region. 

In the Tread, copper was in use also in very remote times, owing to tiie 
proximity of the ore deposits near the Bosphorus and the not far distant uiid easily 
accessible mineral region on the southern shores of the Eiixine. Amongst the 
objects of the metal found by itehiiemaim in the lowest stratum of the First 
Prehistoric City (3000 to 2500 RC, Dbrpfeld) at HissarliJf were four knives, two 
with rivet holes, and one gilt. Kow it is important to note tliat the manufacture 
of these knives indicutea a degrffl of metallurgical knowlerlge and technical skill, 
possessed by the artificers of tliat time, that could only have been attained long 
alter llw metal was first known. It would hence seem that copper meat have lieen 
in use there not later than in Cyprus, 

In China, archaeolc^ical exploration lies been of a very limited ebaracter, as 
the exaiuinatioo of aiioient burial sites is not ouiy prohibited by the Government 
hut is strongly opposed by Uie people. Hence wc know practically nothing from 
actual finds of the Early Brouzo Age culture of that ancient iieople. Copper ores 
occur in mnny places, but it is impossible to assign an even apptoxiroato date to 
the earliest workings, as they liave nut yet been aystcmatioally examined, ff. 
however, we nccopt the date 2205 uic. given in Chinese aimals for the caatiug of 
the nine breiiRS trijKxl cauldreiiis ofteo mentiotnid in historical records, then the 
metal copfief may liavo been in use as early ns ,1000 U-C. or e\ en earlier. 

From the fon^omg brief statements of the dotes relating to the Metal -Age m 
prehisloriQ times it will Iw evidaat that very muoli still remaius to I# mode out. 
and much more expiorntory work must be done, respecting llie uitricato subject we 
have been cousidering,—tiie relative chronology of ilie discovery and application 
of copper—before we can soy with certainty in what jJart of tiie world man first 
ims«d from the Stone iulo the Metal Age. It is not impossible that copper or an 
occidental alloy of the metal may have l»een obtahsed contemporaneously in 

difl'erent places. 

It WQttld, boivever, kciu, on a review of the data available at present, that it 
is ill a higli di^ree prehable that the ancient peoples of CimlJaca and Egj’pt were 
aaiuainleii w ith copper at an earlier periotl than tiie races of Europe. 

Tin. 

It moy be of interest here to quote the curious teftohiugs of ancient Chinese 
philosopliere as to the origiu of the metal tin. ** Tin" say tliey, “ is produced hy 
the influeucc of the femlnino principle in nature, tming classed between silver and 
IfjwL The metal arsenic generates itself in two hundred years and after another 
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two hundred yeaw in converted into tin. Tin being a product of tlte feminine 
principle hsA tender qualities. When it is submitted to the influence of the 
masculine principle it £a converted into silver, It ie sometimes found that wine 
kept in tin veseeU liii» a poisonous action on man, which proves that the arsenic 
had not been completelj' trajisformed into tin,*' 

The metal tin, although of little practical use alone, wns a most iin twartnnt 
metal to the men of the Esrlj Metal Age by reason of the valuable properties it 
confers upon copper when alloyed with it to form the alloy brenae, 

Xotwithsiandiiig its easy fusibility a high temperature is required for tlte 
reduction of its ore, yet, like copper, if, by chance, a lump of tin-stone became 
embedded in the fuel o! tbe camp fire metallic tin would result, 

in Cornwall the conditions for the production of the metal were especially 
favourable; the ore was undoubtedly abundant and eubteriBuean mining operatbns 
ware not requirtia. a& it was found either at tbs surface of tho ground or at but 
little depth below it, diBsamineted through the gld river gravels. 

From tbe fusibility of tin and thu csompamtive ease with which the ore is 
reduced, the metal tmisi have been produced in Coniwali not very long after 
neolithic man settled there. And that this settlement took place in a veiy remote 
age is sufficiently proved by the raegalithic monmuents wJiich ai*e so numerous ia 
tliat part of Brimia, Further, the assumption that tlie earUest smelting can be 
traced to a Phoenician or any otlier foreign eonroe is alisolutely unsuppurted by any 
evidence. 

It is, however, rery eorprising that no objects of tin have been found in 
association with either these early remains, or in the long barrows of a subseqqent 
period, in the not far distant counties of Wilts and Dorset, or under any oUier 
Conditions in undoubted association with tho stone iniplemouts of the transition 
period. 

The earliest metuion of tin by a classical writer is found in Homer, where It 
is said to have been applied to tbs oraamentation of the ahMd of Achillea 

It ia also mentioned in otlmr of the //iW. as in the description nf tlm 

ehleld of Agamemnon and'the chariot of Diomede, 

The earliest ttmls. however, are of the Later Bronre Age. The metal does 
not lend itself to Uic nmimfiicture of weapons or ludustrial tools. On the 
other hand, it is admirably adapte^l for simple ornaments, such as beads, rings, 
an.dete,aud tbe like, and was frequently eo employed by the peoples of the pile 
.Iwelhiigs in the lakes of Switserland. France and North luly and the earlv 
inhabitants of Persia. 

Other minor uses wore the ornamentation of pottery with strips of the metal 
and bier the tinning of articles of copper and bronze. 

Bronze flat aies in Scotlauti were occMiouaily tinned. 

It is just possible that althoogh the metal may* have been long known 
in Cornwall, it may not have been regularly amelted from its ores until a 
knowledge of its value aa a constitncnl of bronze or ae an object of barter had 
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been oj^certfanecl by inlereouree with the Mediterranean peoples through the 
metiliam of the tribes johabjting the north-west and north of Fratiee. 

Aa regards the mating of bronze in tlie carlieEit pwrt of the Bronze Age^ tliere 
w no evidonce to show that thia was effected bj the melting together of the metala 
copper ajid tin. Neither^ aa it hoa been demonatmied aJ ready, is nieteiliic tin 
neceasaryj as when tin ore is melted with oopper and charcoal^ excellent bronze 
IB obtained. Further^ no metatUc tin hfue l>eep found in any of the founders' boards 
which have been unearthed, ijutcept eonie roughly melted lumps of the meUh 
asaoeiated with two sooketed celtSp a broken paUtavOp a piece of bronze and 
a qumitity of well-anieltiMi copper at Kenh^Eick {W* Comwall)t^ 

Itia true no tin ore baa been found in the hoEkrde, hni this is not surprising 
ns the QT& IE uEuatly on earthy looking, pale brown material winch would oertamly 
be disregardcil by the discoverer of the hoards nuleaa they had specially loc»ked fur it. 

No cakes of tin representing the earliest suielting of the ore have survived 
in Comw'atl, but shallow kolcE iji the ground containmg ohareoEil and Ofhet, 
aometimes btcnujugled witli fragments of the metal, have been discovered from 
time to time near anciout w^otkings in the old river gravab. The$<^ are the roinabis 
of the furnaces of a very esirly. If not perhaps the earliest period, Unfortunotely, 
ueither sketches nor measurements appear to have been made of them by their 
explorers, and the descriptions which have been nacordwl are imperfect and wanting 
m exactness. 

The Inmaces seem, however, to have generally been merely narrow ahiillow 
Lronchee in the gtound. The smelting operution was one of the simplest kind, 
and mnet have been conducts! in the following manner!— 

Tlie treneb, having been first lined with clay, was tilled vvitb brush wood, above 
which small kjga of wood were piled. A light was applied, and as soon m the logs 
were burning fiercely aod the trench was full of glowing embeiB, small quantities 
of one were then thrown iijk>d the top ol the fire from time to time, Moru wood and 
ore were added^ until the retiuircd auiount of tin bad acciuniilated in the trench. 
The fire was then mked aw'ay, and tho tin laded out into n hole in the groimd 
or into a clay mould near the furnace. Pirobably Boiuetiuice it was alloworl to flow 
OB it was redaeud into a cavity at one end of the trenek The object of the trench, 
in addition to its iwe as a receptacle for tha metal, was to hold a auHicient quantity 
of embere to reduce the portions of ore which had not been acted on in tlm upper 
part of the lire. 

But the intercourse of the Britons with the traders from tlie more advanced 
races ol the Mediterranean doubtless soon led to fniiher mudificatiODs and 
improvements in tlieir ftimaccs mid uiode of smoiimg. 

The shallow hole then beoomo deeper so as to confine the fire/'aud was 
excavated near the eiige of a bank of earth. The blast wns no longer adniitted 
over the edge of the cavity but through an opening just above tlm booe, tlte 
molten tin boing allowed to flow oat, as it was reduced, through a sdll lower hole. 

* ArcAti^tf^itij toL ilixg p isl- Hsprpduced by pefinwMfin of the Society of Aadqaotiw^ 
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The niiiiH of a furnace of thi^ kind were foirnd at Trareife nmr verj* 
e:(ten9ive aaciont oxcavationn for Im ore. 

From the conatractioTi of the himwwp and from lh& oecutrence of llomau 
pottery and other Temniiifi in the debris of others resembling it« T think there can 
be but little doubt that the fiirtiaces in use during the period of the Itomuin 
occupation of Britaiti were of thi* form, aUhoiigh they hod their origin in enrlbr 
times. 

It ifip however, very doubtful wbetbor they were aetually worked hy the 
Homans them selves, us their eitee are almost invariahly found away from the coast, 
and there la ati absence of sufficient evidence to ahow' that the Interior of Cornwall 
was ever completely eubjcct to Honian rule. And itie fact tliat there are no great 
military roads west of Exeter tends to indicate that tlie Britoaa there were at least 
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semi*independeat^ although they undoubtedly earned m a friendly intercourse for 
tiie pQq>ose of trade with the Houum settlements on the east and on the coaai* 

One of the most interesting of the few blocks of tin which have been fonnfl 
ia the well-known ingot* Eg. 2,* whick was dredged up at Sl Mnwes near the 
enlTsnce of Falmouth Uarbotir, It has two projecting artua at each end and 
measures 2 feet 7 mches in lengUi over nlL Its weight la about 158 Lba. 

Some ingenious conjectures as to the object of tin in this form arc 

contained in tho pamphlet by Sir Henry James, mentioued in the footnote^* He 
suggests tliat this shape was chDeou ux order to facilitate tmusporb. Tima Uic 
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* Note on blDtik of tin up in FftltUfiuUi 9arbo^ri hy OoL Sir B^iirv Juacs^ fLE.* 
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curved base allowed such btcxkfl ta lie thwartwis^ in tlie bottom of a boat, whibt 
the double lurns enabled them to \m slnug by ropeb oq each side of a p^ick borae. 

Amof^fWie chief localitJea which aiforded tm from the earliest timeB arid for 
many si.iceeeiling centuries, Coni wall ocenpie^ lui Important position. From tbence 
the metal found its w^ay by barter from tribe to tribe Ui Central and Soutiiiem 
Europe. It has been and h atill held by some that the PhoeuiciauB not only sailed 
to this tin-bearing dietrict of Btiuin, but actually ostablisbed colonies there- For 
neither of tiieso theories^ for tJieoriefi they only are^is there the slightest foundation 
in facL If the Phcienicians were the distribntiars of tui from Britain in the 
Meiiiterrancaii region, the tin bad first reached the South of (Jatil overland and 
waft only then Hocesaibk to tham. Even in Bmuan times it was never ^-honie 
to tlie lleditemmean, eicept for the crosdng of the Chaonolp but followed the old 
trade ronte, along wills pigs of British lead* one of which has been found 
at St* Valety-snt-Somme, and another at GbalDns-aur-SaAne, 

Til aEldttiun to Cornwall^ the north-west of Spain (the provinces of Orense and 
Ponfoveilra) was alao an important tin-beariug district, and it was from ihse two 
regions that the andaiit world derives! their chief supplies of tin. Subsidiary 
to these were the dialricts of Saisruaiica, Cartagena, and Ahneria in Spain and the 
provinces of IS6iTB+ Minho and Tras-os-montes in Pcutugal. 

In Italy, near Campfigliu Marittinni, not far from the Tuscan coast, them are 
exieneive excavations made by the Etruscans for the extraction of tiu-stotie, which 
occurred there in irregular pockets and fissures. 

Another mino on the of the Monte Fumacehio was alao worked by them. 
Tin ores also occur on a minor scale in several other parts of Europe and 
doubtless oiTorded the men of the Bronze Age smnU quantities of the metal. 

Of tliese localities I uiav first mention Brittany, where the tin veins of 
Com wall are fully represen tetl^ and there are remains of ancient workings ut. 
Pyrim uear the mouth of the Loire, and at ViUeder (Dept Morbihan)L 

lu Uie Erzgebirge there are sIhq dopoflit$ of tiii-fttone* tliat appear to have beeif 
worked only in comparatively recent liun^s, but oa the ore occure on the crests of 
tlie mountains, not only in veins but os surface depCksite, it is nut unreasonable} to 
suppose that it was a source of tin in a much earlier age* 

In Ireland tin ore undoubtedly occurs in the gravels of the streams in Wicklow^ 
and has been foundj but only in very ainall <iuantitles* m waBhitig the idluvium for 
gold- It is Isenco just poassblo that during the Later Bronze Ago the locality may 
have l}ccn a sourec of tin* 

Passing out of Europe to Asia we have lu the Malay Peninsula and the 
adjoining islands of Banka and Billeton the most abuudant occurrence of tin-stone 
in the w^orld^ 

So fjir distant is it^ however^ from Europe and the knda of ilie great nations 
of antiquity tliat it b ratherdiflicnlt to say wdiethcr or not tiuit region was a source 
of tin in remote times. If it was, the Lin imiy liave found its way through India, 
but of this W 0 have, at present, no conclusive evidence. 
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In Persia we are ob Bufer groend, in Kliorasan Von Baer has discovered ver}’ 
ancteBl minee of tin ore, the metal from wltich could easily have been transportCfl 
to Meooiiotaniia. the Tread, and the ^{eflitermnean, 

III Chim, in Yunnan, tin^Btana occurs in abundance in the old liver gravels 
not far frotn depoaits of copper ores and native copper and has been worked from 
the earliest times. The niet&I appears to have been known and used by the 
Chiuese os a constituent of bionrn from a vci]‘ remote antii|uity, probably as early 
03 SOOO B.C. 

At the ticginnUig of the Hsia dynasty (2205 B,c.) it is recorded that the 
Kmperor Yu cast the famoua nine bronne tripod cauldmua from mciol cent up from 
the nine provinces, which were preserved as palladia of the empire until about the 
third century B.C. 

In Nigeiia veiy extensive deposito of extremely pure tin-stone occur in the 
river sands or gravels, the district, liowever, is a remote one and was hence probably 
not accessible to the Meditormnean people. 

Gold. 

As 1 have already iwinted out, gold, tni account of its veiy wide distribution 
ill the sands and gravels of rivers, its colour urul brilliaut lustre, mnst iiave been 
the drst inotal to attract and be known to prehistoric man in most regions of the 
world. 

Bat its nsual occurteiicc in grains or Hakes, liut rarely in small or large lumps 
as nuggets, must have prevented its use generally even for ornaments until the art 
of melting hail been invent«l, and Uiia can hardly Imvo hnppen&l unLil nutn hod 
passed beyomt the Btoue .tVge culture and entered the Bronze Age. 

Yet in this conaectioB it must be remcmheteii that oven in later times gold 
was not cast ilirectly in the forui of the object it was desired to make but merely in 
small masses or bars, whiuh were subeeqnentl}'' fashioned by simple hammering, 

Bo that tlie working of gold wheo found in lumps is perfectly compatibio with 
the simple arts of the Stone Age and could have preceded tlm Age of Broow. 

Vet there has not. been found, to tity knowledge, any object of gold with 
undoubted Stone Age temoins. 

As is well known, gold frctti allu vial depoeita, and these were undoubtedly the 
first depOAita to he workeil, contaitw more or less silver. If much is present tlie 
metal is very pale in colour; it was then termed oseni by the Egyptiuns and 
fitelrvm by tlie Greeks. 

The an of sepatutiug tlie silver from it was not known in the earliest times. 
Agatharcliides, however (about H3 a,c,), in his description of the Nubian mines 
mentions salt, load, and bmn os Imving been added to tfie gold before melting. 
These additions would ceilainly have the effect of removing the silver and puri¬ 
fying the gold, but only if followed by cu|]eIlation, which must liovc Iweu pructUed 
for the removal of the leail, altlmugh he docs not mention this. 
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(rom a knowled^ of facta, BottUclot infeitecl tiial from tha preactioo or 
obeonca of aUver tbs approximate age of iiii otyect of gold ooold be determined : 
the oldwt epcdmemt would contain silver, whilst more modem ones would not. 
With the object of testiog this view he made the following lumlyeea;_ 
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Wlien, Iiowever, we consider that alluvial gold souietitnea contains only small 
aiiicmnts of silver such, in feet, sa might remain m gold treated by the old rude 
methods of refining, it is open to doubt whether his inference is applicable in all or 
even in any cases. 

The specimen of the Persian era (527 to about 420 RC.) in tlie above table is 
excepiionally pure and hod most probably been tmated for tlm aeparatiou of silver 
by the eodiunt chloride procem which was tlien known. 

It may, however, have been vein gold, as subtcrraneaii mining must then Irnvo 
been pmclbed, and aoeb gold Itaa been found bo coulain 99'S, SS-S per cent of gold. 

Under the term "eleotruni ” are included various (Mile yellow alloys of gold and 
silver, natural and artificial. 

It is often Rtated tJiat the native alloy of gold and silver contains from 75 to 80 
per cent, of gold, but this is puce theory, leased solely on the atoiement of flaitafcHl 
writers, Pliny ami laidorus.as it must have been muck more variable iucomputition. 

Ill a series of ilaterminattotis of the specific gravity of electrum coins, a method 
which, howevor, only gives very approrinijito results, Barclay and Head found that 
in olcotmm coiiiB varying In colour from rich yellow to yellow, tbe specific gravity 
indicated u range of from 3G to 72 pr cent gold, and in others only pale yellow and 
a very (ule yellow, 10 to 43 per cent 

Xow the colour of gold is rapidly lowered by only small amounts of silver j witli 
from 20 to 40 per cent, of sQvec tlie colour chaages by tints of greeniali 
yellow to white; whilst with 60 per cent silver die colour is absolutely while. 

Hence the coins containing 50 per cent and loimofgoldcoasiHiedof a perfectly 
white alloy, and any yel low colour they bad was due to artificial colunring, prolobly 
similar to diat practised by the Japamne, who. by timiilug gold and silver alloys 
with the juice of unripe plums, dissolve out the silver from the surface, leaving u 
layer of yellow gokL 

It is also at most certain that the alloys containing less tliati UO per cent oi 
gold were artificially praporeii, as no nstive gold of lower fineness has been found in 
any part of the world. 

Elecirum was apparently niueh (irked, as it is mcDtioned so rrequenlly along 
with gold. Yet the reason for this is not obrioua; it may, however, have been 
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because the alloy k e&pable of teceivifig a more brilliaiit polisli than eilverp and ia 
not Hahla to tamlsh, or became ^hen treated with an appropriate reagent * an the 
vinegar obtoineil from plum juice, the rich jellowr colour prcKluced wan ptefenod to 
that of ordinary gold lienee probably its iiae by tlie gohkmith for DFuameutal 
objects In the coins of etactrump in whicli tlie ]ToiH>rtion of silver ia nearly 
always high and Bonietiznes brgoly exceeds the gold, the alloy h undoubtedly 
artificial^ the silver having been added to economize gold. A perfectly parallel 
case ifl found in Japan where the gold coins of certain LBSues contain only from 
SO to 60 per cent, of gold; but from the colour reauliiug from the above treatment 
cannot ba distinguished from those containing a higher percentage of the metaL 

For a knowlalge of the earliest mining and metailkirgy of gold we naturally 
turn toE^t and its confines, a region renowned as early J SOO B,C, ^ a land in 
which ** gold is aa common as dnsL" 

Whilst according U> the stele of Sa HAtlior, who lived during the reign of 
Amen em hat 11. (2400 the waehLog of the oUavial dei>odtfl in the Sudan wag 
then a fiourisliing industry. 

In this camiectioii it is noteworthy that we owe to Egypt the fiiut mining map 
in the world. It ropregents a mluiugdistrict of the time of Seti L(a1tfsut 1350 B.C.X 
or Ramesea II. {about 1330 b.c.X the locus of which has not yet been determined. 
It IS depicted on a |iapyms in the collection in Turing which lias been described by 
Cliabaai A reduced copy is shown in Jig. 3.* 

I and n.—Two parallel volteys, one of which ia apparently strewn with blocke 
of atone. 

The inBcriptioDs on the papyrus describe some of the details of tlie map ae 
follows!— 

IIL—Rc>ad to the sea— 

A. ilountains where the goUi is washeiL (HrVnother readiug is Muuntaizie 
from which the gold is brought.^') 

Gold-bearing mountaips. 

II. Houses for tlie storage of tlie gold. 

S. A stele of Seti L 

The largo building on the riik of the upper valley is a temple of Ammon imd 
at T is a pond or tank. 

Tlic micient mines are gcattored over Upi>er Egj'pt, Nubia, and tbe Sudan. 
This gold-bearing re^on and the remains left by the old miners have been explored 
and examined during recent years by tlie engineers of the mining componlei^p 
wbicb liave l>eeii formed for exploitbig and reopening the old mimes. 

TJie remaina make perfectly clear to ns the entire ppooeduru of the ancient 
gold miners, from the breaking down of the gold-bearing rock to the production of 
bars of the precious metal. 

^ R«pTodttGed from GisekiaMt S<rybau- und Fr. Fricae, p, 11, by 

parmiffiion ol tlerr Jaliw Spriogcp, 







mu. 3^—A5cij£!rr KomiAJt hap of oolu hi^b. 

that Hkilful native gold waabere inyeBoand etaewbere oftea teoover gold with only 
a aimpk dish from sands wliiuh are too jmmjt for treatment wEtL our ntodoni 
appliances. Further the * tailings ” it., the residue from whEeU the gold has lieea 
extiacted, wbieh occur in large [piandMea at Uni Gaiiart and eUewhere, are 
reported as con taming only treoes of gold. This tends to show how sldlful were 
the old ininera, and dial if a eufHcleut amount of forced Ubour wna available, vast 
(laantitiea of gold ihr)* hnvo been obtained from ores oetnparadvely jjooi or of only 
ordinary richness. 

Before proceeding to consider the appliances and methixb of the old miners, 
as illustrotfid by the remains they have loft to us, it may be well to state tlie 
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To what even approximate date the earliest of these remains should be referred 
is for the present a matter of conjecture, but the exquisitely wrought gold bmoelet 
found by Petrie on the arm of the queen of King Zor, snoocssor of Slence, takes us 
back to about 6,000 years ago, whiLit a siualJ ingot of gold found by Q at bell in a 
prehistorio grave at El-Kab demands an even more remote date. 

The ancient workings extend from kt. 27°, i.e., north of Keneli, lo kt. IS°, 
a little south of Suokin., and on the west to the Nile, a vast area of about 250,000 
s< 2 uare miles. 

It has been ihoughl that this dktriot iu early limes was extruordlnArily rich 
in gold, from the almost fabulous amounts of the metal sold to have been produced 
in it. It may posaibly have been so. but in this connection it must not bo forgotten 
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principle oti which the ainipleat operutionB for the extractioo of gold from vuiib end 
rocke et nil limes, even our own, depend, It is an folbwe;—'Wlien mateml bearing 
free gold, an sand, or rock which has been reduced to fine particles by grinding, 
is waaliod with water eitlier in ehailow dUhes or on n sloping surface, the [nirlielea 
of sand or rock being lighter than the gold are washed away and tlie gold remainn 
behind and can be collected. 

The ancient mines consist of shallow pits in cletntae, shallow trenches along 
the line of a vein, ond sabLerranean workings, the first being probably the oldest. 
In the last mentioned, Jt number of shafts, sometimes 1I3Q feet in depth, have been 
found sunk along tlie vein, where It appears at the surface, and oonneeted by 
luuncla. Both trenches and shafts are often in vety hard rocks, tlie mining of 
which had been facilitated by the action of fire as previously described. 

The appliances used in tlie treatment of the ore after leavUig the mines have 
been found in large numbem They consist of stone hammers or mauls, roughly 
cuboidal and worn on every side. 

Hub (ling mills, coneistuig of a lUt bouId<]!T or tliick slab of the hardest rock 
with mulloTs of tlie same niaterinl from o to IS lbs. in weight. Fig, 4, 
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Grinding mills or querns, from 18 to 2S Inehi^ in diameter, the nether stone 
being of very tiard rock. The upper stone U generally of a softer rook, a coarse^ 
grained graiiitei, weighing originally about 50 or 60 Iba., Plate XXVII, Fig, 2. 

Stone inclined tables, on which the particles of rook were washed away from the 

gold. 

Broad fiat dishes- The broken remains of these arc common, Tlicy were used 
in the final washings. 

Broken crucibles for melting the gold. 

From the altove-inentioned remains it lu clear lliat the fallowing procedure 
was carried out for the extinction of the gold. 

The lumps of ore from tJie mines, after the rejection of the non^iiriferoua 
pieces, were broken np coamely by the atone mauls either on a hard atone or on 
the rock i« the latter being in many places worn into holes by the 
operations. 

The ccafne ore waa then taken to the rubbing miHs, where it was reduced 
to finer particles, but not eufficiently fine for washing. It was therefore further 
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^Quiitl to a tiuer of diviairm in the qn^rns, into which it was fed through a 
holo in tlio upper atono; ufttr which it waa t&Mly for the tableei 

Tlie fine inateiial wm pbccil on the ftmooUs indined siirfafle of the table and 
washeil gently with water in ^uch a nianner that the light particles of stone flow'etl 
over the bottom of the Ubie, whilst the golJ remamed upon it Uatudiy this gold 
would not be andioicntlr feeefJ from rocky or mineral matter for loel ting, thi»? waa 
then removed by a further washing in the ahallow earthen i]iehe& Tlic gold wais 
now melted in orudblcA and oast into ingota. From the qiLautides of skg founds 
fluxes of some kind must have been u^ed wHb the intention of purifying the gold. 
Unfortumtcly, no analy$e« of the slag^ liave yet been made, so that it is impossible to 
eay what the flu^ea wore. Tlie meltifig waa, however, very carefully carrioii out, 
as no tr»co of gold can be detoctmi in the skgis by pantdiig. Such were the appliances 
and pnMicsses of the prehistoric and pri>tohlstorio minere of tbia auriferoun 
region. 

From tli 0 above account it will be seen that the evidence airordcd by the 
remains confirms in a very remarkable degree the deacriptiou of the work of the 
iiiines given by Agatharchides. 

lu Japan, until quite recent times, the aticieut method of grinding gold ores in 
queruij liefore washing fitUl survived, Plate XXVIII, ilg. in fact, ihc process 
in vogue was closely aimikr to that of tho old Sudan miners, except that the coarse 
nre was firsL reduced to simll sikc by iron pounderu. The fine inud from the quern 
was wsHhed with the addition of water on inclineil tableSp on which sheets of cotton 
cloth w'ero spread. Tlie pfliliclea of gold were caught on the ri^uigh aurroec of the 
doth, and the earthy material woa carried away by the water. Tlio cloths w^ere 
wooshed from time to time in cisterns of water when the gold and some earthy matter 
settled to the bettum and were finally completely ^i^arated by further washing in 
sliallow dishes. 

The ancient process for separating silver from gold by mCfUis of common salt 
1 also found in use in Japan m 1872. The operations as conducted there throw 
considerable light on the mode of procedure followed at the early Egyptian minc^, 
a Bomewliat confused description of which is given by Aguthardiides. Tho gold 
from the final waoliiug was mixed with common salt (eodium chloride) and cky, 
luid piled up in the form of a cone in n bruul atuillow crucible. Tlie whole wm 
titan introduced into a fnrnace containing charcoal os fuel and kept at a red heat 
for 12 hours, by which ineons any silver coutoined in the gold was converted into 
ehloridt The dish with ita coutanta was tlien removed, washed with hot brine and 
water, the silver chloride dissolved oiid tho gold loft in a purified state. 

We will now ooiiiddcr the ehiel sourtee uf gold which were available to the 
peoples of antiquity, 

lu Europe itself there were few auriferous deposits, except in Macedoiua, 
Thrace, Spain, Gaul, Dacia, Dalmatia, and Irebind., 

In Macedonia, extensive remams of ancient workings are found near the soui^ 
> Ardiawh^ta, toL Ui* p i72, Beprodaced bj penmaoion of the Sodetj of Antlquarlei. 
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of trho Gnllico, ^ snudi mer rising m a gronjiof looiaiitajna to the north of Saloniisa. 
Within these mountains r&cent i!Kpbmtions have ^howB that e^neij stream shows 
the presence of gfild, and signs of nneic^nt alhivial mimng are very uumeroim. 

Tlie gravelfl are still washed in a desultory way after floods. 

Tradition assigns the mmes of Philip of Macedon to this region. 

In Thraoc*in the baaina of the Strymon and the Maritza. (the aiicfont HebioB)i 
and in the Kliodoj^fe mountains, are conaiderable remains of ancient goM washings, 
and a little gold is still obtained in these districts, bnt to what extent they were 
prodtictive in early tiruea it ia impoaaible to speak with certainty. 

The evidence affbnled by the remains would^ however, tend to show that 
Greece ivas never very rich in gold* 

In Spain, Phoenician^ Carthagenians, and after them, the Komans, found an 
almost inexhaustible riclmess in the noble as well ae in the oooimon metaljA In 
widely-t^ para ted distriota enormous heap of waste and iLstoundbig imdergro uTid 
workings testify to the magnitude of the mining oprationSj more espcially those 
of Roman times. 

Astnrias, Galicia, tlie liasiti of the Sil, the north-western portion of the province 
of Leoiii and the nppr watent of the Ebro were the chief seals of liouian gold 
mining. Both alluvial deposits and quarts veins wore worked- The skiil and 
indomitable energy exhibited in the execution of this Avork is well shown Uy tlie 
remains left at the mine of Las Jfcduhia on the boundary line of the proAdnce« of 
Leon and Oronse. Here, for the mens purpose of bTiugLag water to the mines for 
washing the ore, there are seven ditches arningic!d one above the otlier, out in the 
slate, each diteli being 26 miles long and 4 to 5 feet wide. The name inen who 
planned these works turned the eourse of the River SU at a pint lower down, in 
order to woi^h ihe ftands and gravel of its bed for gold. This wm dorm by cutting 
through a promontory of solid rock a tunuel wiile enough for the egteHa of the 
waters, and high enough for a soiliug host with main sail up to pass tlirough it. 

Otlior mines were worked in the south near Cordova* thif Sierra Nevada, and 
ocher jdaces. and in Portugal on the Tagus and Donm. 

Jn Gauh according to Diodorus, gold was so plentiful thnt UAh men and 
women were adorned with massive gold ornaioenis, but tlie objeote which have been 
unearthed lend no support to this statomentv Rems ins of ancient gold mines, 
however,, occur on the northern slopes of the Pyi-enees in the Cevennes and, recently, 
some remarkable exeavationa have l>een found in limonsin and Creuse and near 
Jrontrevault (Maiiic-ct-Loire). 

In BohemLi,an important undent gold mine, said to have been worked in pre- 
Itoman and Roman times is aitusted at Eule, 10 miles soatli of PingiiOf in the 
vicinity of, if not quite on* one of the main txndo routes for amber from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic. 

By ** trade" routes, I do not mean tliafc amber was iictually carried by the men 
who found it on the ehotes of the Baltic to the Mediterranean« but tliat thev were 
the routes along which it passed by inter-tribal barter. 
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In TrwiaylvaQia (Daciii). in Hw Cris fKiirtw) vallev, nti ancient gold indnetiy 
ww alreadj flnitnshmg in the time of Trajan, and some of tKe mines ara even now 
worked near Vorospatek ami also at Zaktna. 

In Bosnia (Dalmatia) there ate nisei consiflerabie Temains of Roman gold 
mining, 

0/ the Dnils thete are no recortls by ctasaical vrrilei's, but gold mining on a 
more extensive scale than ebtewhero in Europe has been carried on from earl}' 
thn uK, and the mines there doubtless fmuished the metal for the gold objecis whicli 
have been dug np in the south of Kiisria. 

Ireland.—In no country in Europe has a greater nuiulier or greater variety of 
gold objects been foimd than in Ireland. 

The aouroe of tlia gold Im been variously ascribed to India, Oatil, Africa, and 
other conn cries. Jintgold ocoura in six or eevon localities in Ireland, notably in 
Wicklow. Hence there is no good reason for supposing that the gold of tho objects 
was obtained from anywiicre except the fioimlry itself. 

In 1795. and for some years subsequently, the gravels of Wicklow, especially 
thiwe of tho sireatmt from the granite mountain Croghan Kincholla, were worked 
by the Government and private people am! yielded considerable amounts of gold. 

Pieces of gold, according to Khuihan, have been dug up from time to time in 
the valley of the Dodder, and a nugget wdgiiing 21^ ouuoes was found in a stream 
Sowing from the monntainB mentioned above. 

It is just poBBible, therefore, that tho earliest gold ornaments of Ireland were 
made by the simple hammering of nuggets without meUiitg and some may perhaps 
belong to the Stone Ago, 

In Britain, small nuggets have been found in Cornwall, but there have been 
no systeraatic workings there; in Wales, however, at Dolaucothy,near Pumpsant, 
Canmirllienshirc, tliere are extraordinarily vast reruains of Roiuan mining. Tlie 
anriferous vdna extend chiefly acroea a width of 80 feet and liave been mined both 
by open and underground workings. The waste iieapa from the crushing of tho 
gold-bearing rock are estimated to contain 500,000 tone of tnatorial, the mine must 
therefore have yielded a luige amount of gold. 

The regions of Aria, noted by the poets, historians, and geographers of antiquity, 
have been but little explored bygeolegista or niineis, so tlmtweare only imperfectly 
Bcquaintetl with the extent and nature of tlieir ancient workings. The sands of 
the Pactolus, formerly proverbial for their ricliueas, still yield gold to infrequent 
and indigent wasbera, and the streams of nneieut Colcliis have not ceased to bring 
down the precious metal from the regioos of Amienk and the Caucasus^ yet only 
in irregular and scanty amounts. 

But it was not from there regtons only that Asia supplied the andent world 
with gold. lu the upper Imsin of the Amu Daria, and tta tributaries, in the 
Bukhara district, and in the lower slupea ati<l streams of the Altai Mmmtaina, 
extenrivo heaps of the mining refuse testify to the large quantities of tlio metal 
which must have boon procured there by the miners of early times. 
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China is not rich in gold and the auriferous soads of ilie rivera of Korea \^'ero 
not vrorhod at a very eoriy periikL 

Further north, however, in the ManetiiLriau region aud Siberia, the bagina of 
the Amur, Sungari, Tnmen and Lena Kivers have yielded in the past and are now 
yielding very lajge amounta of gold, hut, uafortunntelyp there b no evidence to 
show to what ejctont, if at all, iliey were exploited iii prehistoric or protohistorie times. 

India, at all tu&a been txigardetl a land of gold, jot the gold-tjearing 

districts ore almust exolnaively confined to comparaLively fimall areas in the southp 
60 tbat the queation oatumlly suggests itself, whether the gold was chiefly obtained 
hy mining or by external intercoiireo. 

Gold cortabily oocura In small quantities in tlie sands and gravels of many 
rivers anti stresuna, but tlie chief remains of ancient workings are found in the 
Wjnaad district of lUlaliorand NiJgirip mid in Mysore and HaiderabacL In the 
fomcr the oonntiy is covered with detritus left by the ancient miners, who here 
were not cud tent to treat only the alluvial depoaitfl but oazik sliafts in the quartz 
veins, yet none of the large number <d milling eompanios with modern equipment 
has been able to extract tlio gold of this held with profiL 

In Mysore^ wdiere tlie goldfield has l^eonio an importaiiti one, very extensive 
ancient workings occur, in sumo of which the shafts extend to a depth of 600 feet 

In the aiate of JaslLpur (Central India) there sm tracts of ailuxlum in the 
valleys honeycomborl with atiallow pila uf the old gold miners, but the deposits are 
extremely poor. Tlic atreanis of Ute Punjfiub coiitaln but little gold* 

As tegardti Persia, its golden niouutaiua can only be regarded as poetic Actions. 

On a review of the above facta m rcgsrcls the gold proilqction of Azm, it would 
^eem to Ijc in the highest degree probable, if not absolutely certain, that the chief 
localitiee in this contiutfut from which Cm naiioua of antiquity derived their gold 
w^erc Lydia, Colcliis, Hakhara, and Llie Altai region. 

The laat-iiamcd region may be tlionghc to be too remote, but we must 
rememlxir tliat the jade found by Schiiemann in the first, eecond, third, mid fifth 
cities must lisve been brought from the equally diatant Kuenlun Mount^insi 
the only locality in which this stone ia founiL 

We have now considered tlie ehiel localities of the ancient world in which 
gald-bearing gravels or rocks have been worked in early timcff, the interesting 
question now —from whence did each of the vailoita peoples and mtions ot 

antiquity obtain their gold i 

In relation to this it is sLnoet onneceeaary to point out that for the acquire¬ 
ment of valuable objects or materials, dlstanco docs not appear to liave been an 
insuperablo obstacle even in very fomote tiines^ thus in Europe w'o find amber 
following regular trade routes from tlie Baltic to the Mediterranean before the 
dawn ol history, and in Aaia, as we have already aeen, jade finiling Ita? way from 
the Kuoiiiun Mouiitaine to Hi^rlik 

As regards the 60urco whence tbo ancient Egyptians derived tlteir golj^ tlte 
answer presents no difficulties^ as the rich auriferous regions of Upper %>^pt weie 
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at thfiir x'ery doon, mid botli records aiid t^maiua testify to the vaatnesa of their 
imniiig operations, and the vigour with which they were carried on. 

On tile opposite shores of the Red Sea the land of Midian has been claimed as 
an important source of gold to the ancient world, and eapecinlly to tJie Egyptians, 
tlie country, however, bos not been examined by milling experts, it is hence 
impoasiblo to say whether or not tliote is any foundation for such a claim, 

Aseyria and Chaldnea, bo far as arehaeologieal investigations have gone, have 
yielded but little gold either os funeral ornaments or domestie or oercmouiol 
vessels or appliances; on the other hand, their recorda speak of extraordinarily vast, 
almost fabulous, amounta received as tribute or obtained as the spoils of confiucst. 
And indeed, tJiesc, although much oxB^jgcrated, must have been to a great extent 
the principal source of the metal. There art no auriforoiis deposits in Mesopotonm. 
and it has been supposed that Babylon obtained much gold from India, biit 
there is no saliafactocy evidence to show that that country was an exporter of 
gold. 

That it ivas imported from Egypt during the XVInth dynasty we liave the 
testimony of the TellHol-Aiaama tablet Ko, 8, in which Tuflhratta, writing to 
Amanophis III. (about 1450 B,a), says: “ Send me so much gold that it cannot he 
measured, more gold thou thon didst seud to my father; for in my brother’s land 
{ijB., Egypt) gold is ns common as dust," 

The MiuonDs, if we may so call the people of the anoient empire of Knossoe, 
for whose beginning W'e have to go back as far aa 4D(H) itc., next call for our 
attention. jVs has been shown by tlie brilliant diseoverica of Sir Arthur Evans 
they were a iratling people whose empire rested, on Eea-power, so iliat for tlie gold 
they needed we ore not lunitetl to one region only. 

One of the chief sources must have lieen the rich Nubian mines, the gold from 
which would reach them through Egypt, or more probably through libya^ where 
there were one or more Miuoim settlements, and with which country there was on 
estsbliahed intercommunicatiDU. 

The auriferous r^on of Mount Tmolus in Lydia, and poaatbly the gohLbeanng 
gravels of Macedonia and Thraoe,way also have contributed to their wealth in 
gold. 

The Myceuttcans, who were also possessed of much gold and were, too, a 
seafaring people, doubtless obtaiuctl. the metal from the same source as the 
Minoans. 

A wider range in auriferous localities was possible to the later peoples 
of,Greece. Colchis ami tJm Amu Daria region, certainly, and proliably the 
rtniotcr parts of Asia—the districte of Yakutsk and the Amur—contributed to 
thdr weal til in gold. But iiot inoonsidertble (plan, titles must have been obtained 
from Vgypt, Gaul and Spoiii, and from even their own mines in Siphuoa, 
x faooHrtnm , and Thmce, whilst tlic spoils of conquest in .Vaia aflRrrded an amount 
of the precious metals which it is impoaaible for us to estimate. 

The Komans after eatebliehing their supreniacy in both the west and the east 
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vriite in posseaaaon of oil tlie aiirifcroua diatricls of Eutoi^e iiiid Westora AaLa and 
po^ibly of tboHti of Upper Egypt and Kubia. 

The ricbaet miiieB were tho&d of Galicia and North-weflt Leon (SpainX 
VoFonpatol^, Bobeinia, and in all eoaea mines which had 

already been worked by the iDhabitants of thew diatricta* 

I have fllmady ile^ribod Lhe Eoagidtude of tlie Bornati werka at Mednlag 
(Spain) and Uokneothy (Wal^), but In other parts of Sixain and at Voroepatek 
(Alburuus Major), Transylvania, the mining operations were conducted on a not 
less m^iheent scale. 

At the latter place Mr. Horace Sandora, who visited it m 1903, states that 
a trachyte mounliain hjis been literally hollowed out from the top, and in moat 
places by the aid of Jim. 

I am also indebted to him for the iliiistratioii of the bas-relief found near 
Palaznelos, repreaentiug Eomon miners in Spain, Fkte XXIX. 

His dcBcription of it is as follows: "The bas-relief represents a gang of 
stalwart men going leiflurely to their work, The foronian, being a pciaon of much 
importance^ is a big man. He carri^ in liis right Imnd n pair of large double- 
looi>ed tongs, while bis left hand is paa^ through ihe ring of some hollow object, 
w^hiob may he a bell The miner who preceded him carries, in a etmiewliat 
nnnatuml paaitiou, a pick, or rather an implement which served either os a hammer 
or a pick The minor in front of Inm again carries a lamp, ’Whether the other 
two in the front row earned anytldng or not it is Lmposaihle to say. The men are 
represented as moving along, and that they are walking through a gidlery is, 
r think, shown by tlie etriations in front of the foremost man, Eaeti man has the 
middle part of the body protect^wl, ap[>arently^ by short drawers, while over them 
there is what appears to Ije a leather hand or belt, probably a vety useful protection 
against friction anti hrmsiug by the Liaskots in which they carried the rock and ore 
to different parts of the miue The appeamnee of the eyes is duo to the long 
exposure of the stone to the ekmentei.^^ 

The met&l silver is, like gold, fouml in the native state, as pure metal, but 
in that form it has only a very limited distribution and usually ocenr^ in hut very 
small quantities. 

Alluvial deposits,, or the sanda and gravek of rivers, do not contain it, and it 
has to Ijo fiotight for in njountein regions, whore it is e][ii[>edded in mmeml voiniE. 
It differs, tijo, from gold when it cn^cui^ in the native state in being olinoet invari¬ 
ably in I he form of delicate filamenis or thin foih and very rarely in lumps or 
nuggeten 80 that, witlujut being Eist melted, it could not be iimde into even the 
simplest objecte. Hence, it \im played no part in the cultnro of early man, and, 
indeed, U lias never been found in ussociation with any of hk remains until long 

I vflJ. lix, p. 331. lt«prTMiuced by permwion of ihe Sodetj of Aatlquaries. 
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^ubseqneuL to the time when he had become acquainted both with gold and 
copj^er. 

The ores from which the metal waA BriFL obtained were nndoubte^llj cither 
orilinarj lead ores, hi which it is invariablj proaent, or ril^er oree containing 
conaidetiilde amoiints of lead, 

Tn the abaence of lead^ the silver could not be extracted by any process until 
comparatively recent times ; and although there k evidence that t!ie Komaua were 
acquainted with true silver orcSi yet in order to ohLaiii Oic eUver they contained 
they were compelled to them with leail oms before aioeUing, 

Ttie Unet and essential procesa then for tlia extraction of silver waa the proccaa 
of smelting ores for lead, the proilnct bciug always the latter metal containing the 
fomaor dissolved in it in greater or Jess proiKJrtione. 

Tlierefure it fallows that the metal leud must have been known to man at 
least a short time before he became acquainted with silver. 

The chief ore of lead, galena, which always contains silver, k of very common 
occurrence, and in many lix^lities k fouml in vast, almost inexliHiiatible, de]>oaita, 
which, as the remains of [mcient excavations show, once cropped out at the surface 
of the groumL 

Tlic ore, too, is of brilliant metallic appearance and of high gravityj 

characters wjiich cannot have failed to excite the curiosity of primitive man. Its 
great brittleness, however* would render it worthless to him for any ptnedcal ii»e, 
hut ift as the late I>r. Fetcy^ has remarked, " he were to throw it on his blaming 
wood lire, even ho could hardly fail to observe the remarkable change it might 
thereby undergo. The hard brittle ore might in a greater or less degree l)e Lraua- 
formed, a^ though by ma^c, into soft matleable lead.*' 1 think there can be no 
doubt that the dkcoveiy of the xiictal arose in this way and that the first ailver-lcad 
amelting fnrmice was the doiuestie fire. 

The dkcovery of the metal diver by early man must have very closely 
followed, if indeed it not aimuliaiieoiia with, the dkoovory of lead, for, if by chance 
a piece of lead woe left in the camp fire for some time, the lead w'ould be entiraly 
diasipated owing to oxidation and votalilkation oud a small piece of silver would 
be left. 

Of course the discovery of the metal in tlte native state may perhaps have 
come first, hut ou actual of its form, as we have fleen, it could not bo utilbetl, 
hence it k only witJi the discovery of lead that the liktury of silver reaUy 
begins. 

The methcKk by which lead md silver wen? obtaineil in early times from 
argentiferous lead ores or silver ores mixed with lead ores, and these were the only 
available sourceii of silver, will how be briefly conddercil. For tbe elucidation of 
these methods and the applknoes employed we are aided not only by a study of 
Uiose in use In Japan, which have survived there from prehistoric timo^^ hut ako 
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by the eotual r^nnaiiis which liave lieen iinearthod at lAutiou iii Greece, in Siiain,* 
and at Silche^tar m our own countrj'. 

Witli these data as a lutsk we are led irresifltibly to llie coaclusion that the 
enrlieei furnace waa siniplj a ehallaw circular cavity in the ground which Ui i^onie' 
wliat later times waa enclosed within ii low wall of fitonesu Of the btter kind wet^ 
the fnniacea in tiso a| Laii non, where tlie extormiva depoaita of ai^eutiferouB lead 
ore had been worked mauy centuries before Bomiui Umea. 

The &aine tyi>0 of furnace was abo in use in Dorhyahire, where these rude 
lieartha were employed until tlie Beveuteenth centurr. 

Of the Derby^ure lead smelteiBof that date it ie recordetl tlmt "' Uiej' melt 
the lead upon the Lop of the hiUs that lye o])cn to the we*fc: makiiig their fires to 
melt it as aoon «fl the west wind begins to blow, whiclt wdiul by experienco they 
find holds longest of all others-'' 

Mo artificial bloat was u$ed and a more simple znetallurgicel operation cannot 
be conceived* At Ijiuiion and in however^ the bloat pipes which have been 

found would &how that in same coses at least acme form of blowing apporatna liad 
been eniployecJ. The ore was Binolted in these fiirnacea in a pradselj aimikr 
inanner to that already described under eop|jor (]4ige 24X), The metal produced 
consisted of learl containing nearly the whole of tJjo silver in the ore^ and 

it was neceaaaTy to ejctraot the silver from iL This AVas eflccted by tlze proceas of 
eupellathm* 

The manner m which Lhia operatiou was conducted by the Bomaiift and by the 
Greeks is elemly shown by the remaiuH of a silver reliuery and tbo pruiluei4j of the 
l^ocseoa discoverml in Silchostor which 1 esaminOil n few years ago, and Ijy otliers 
found in Spuin^ Gaul, Laurion and Siphnot;, The furnace or hearth was of exactly 
the name cliarucler as the primitive cupelktion hearth of i]a|iao, except that its 
upper layers couskled oE tKme-aah (calcined bones ground to |iowder) instead of 
wood-ashes and it was undoiibredly worketl in the same way. It La worthy of note 
here tint iKjne-ash is still oinplnyed in luodem furnaces althciugli it is gradually 
being replaced by other niateriaUL The furiwoe consisted simply of a ehallqw cavity 
iu a byeF of Umo-ash jjartially enclosed by stone or ckj* akbs in such a mantier 
tlwtt a small chamber was formed around and above ik A charcoal fire Avas made 
in the chamltcr and the lead to be dedlvertKcd was placed on U and nielteii When 
sutHcicnt liiiil accuinukted in the furnace cavity tite fire waa rakml off towurda the 
sides, a bhuit of air Avas thmi hit reduced* by which the lead was oxhibied, the lead 
oxide formed being absorbed hy the bone-aah and a cake of silver, which aku 
contained any gold tliat had been present in the ores, AA*aa left in the cavity* The 

* aocounl of the treatrucat of anfVEitifsii’owi Iwl nt the ziiiEioQ in S^min Lb oxt4retiiely 

nbacure. A strict iiiterxiretatiou of tbfr wDuld ai^be to iilver & {ireparty which it doeB 

not pwBBQf n&rncly that nf fioaling on load aS oil on water* If, howe^r, it is |)crtniRBibk ta 
HOppM tlixt iht^ vonli atid ifr^Fwai hsiTe be«a tnnflpoBcd in eupying the old 

quititifiori|;itSf sud if nuty be taken to mtan the predcict of the oxidation of 

thira the oWiiritj dinppoam steeI the oleiacnte ol oa outline akotch u| tbo prooeifiB are 
dearly prcBButed. Kai. xxlxuI, p. 31. 
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silver resulting from process when ilie lead ores were pure coDtamed hut Buiall 
qimntitles of impuritieii and. wa 4 regarded m pore by tile Greoke and Eemans as it 
is by llie Cbifteae at the preflent day. 

The silver from impure ores was seinfstiinca impure from the preiieiioe pf 
copijer, ettj and wa^ then aguin oupylleil with pure lead in another but simUar 
furnace. 

The Japanese were especially skilful in conducting these processes, 
PJate XXVIII, Ijg. 1,^ and seem to have had no dlfhcuLty in producing etlvor of 
considerable purity by their meana. 

1 litavc aasayerl the eilver tbua treated very often, and the most Impura 
Japanese speeimen I have ever found con tamed 97*5 per cent, and the purest 
99 7 per cent, silver. Ita average composition deduced from the a^ys of 555 
sampler was 99il pet ceut^ eilver. Even in very ancient tiniest, during the poried 
of the dolmen huildera^ the Japanese aeem to have beeualdiled in the mctotlluigy 
of tliis metal, aa the silver beads of that date contain but small proportions 
of load and cetpper. 

That tho Greeks and Eomaiis wore not less skilful in conducting this prtioeas 
ts proved by tlio high percentage of stiver oontaiticd in many of their isauea of 
coins* for wliioh this silver was uudonhtetlly employeiL 

Thuf! the tetradmchnias of Athena sotoetimes contain 98^3 per cent, silver, 
and the coins of the Eoiuans, especially eluting the periods of the Eepublic Jirid of 
the Empire up to tlie time of Nero* and again with a few oxoaptioiia from Constantine 
to Justinian# fre<iueiitly eoiitained^S to 89 i>©r cent, silver. When the iiercentage 
of silver falls to 97 per centn it ia tJie resuU of either careleas work or of an in ten- 
tionnl stoppage of tho process before the tehning is completod. i&lnch lower 
perC'entagea as 95'0 and below iudicate the uitontional addition of copper. 

It has l^con aeserted by a Cuntineatal author tliat the product ion of silver by 
the Gupellation of lead was unknown in Mycenaean times, iSut this asserliati is Imok^I 
on imf^rfect data, tn the alwuce of n <|iiantiiati%'^e elietuical analysis, imd on a super- 
hdal acquamtazioo with metallurg^v He states that the silver from Mycenae was very 
Lnipiire becRiiae, besides gold, ib contained copper and antimony- Now gold and 
copper are miiven^Uy pieaenfc m cupelled silver# antimony is by no means 
uncommon in very small quantities* TJiut antimoni' was not pre^nt in larger 
proportions tliau ate found in oupelltKj ailvar is prov^l by the fornis and worknton- 
ship of the Mycenaean cuiisand ibises, A vet)" email quimtiiy qf antimony renders 
silver so exceedingly litittle that if it were present in more than traces it would 
hitve liocn quite impossible to construct iheeo vesseK 

1 append in the following table the analysis of:— 

1, A silver Iwir from tlio ** burnt “ city at Hiasarlik (SchliemannX 

2, A sih-et vessel from Mycenae (SeliUemann). 

3, A Konian patera (British ifusoumli 
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Now Bomon ailvor wss uudoohtedly obtojned from at^jentifcrous Itwil by 
cupellntuin, and as tbo spacimenfi from Myconao sml HisaarUk are iiructically 
identical in oMupwsiiion with it, the silver of vhivh tJiey wnsiiit must Imve beea 
obtained by the same procesH. 

In this connection t!io assay# of Koinau silver objects in the Britisli Museum, 
which I have Iwea petmitted to make through the conrteay of Sir ITcrtnlea Bead, 

are of considcrablo into test. 

They gave the following percentages of silver 

Spofm. 95-64; dish, mO; dish, 9£'50; rim of veascl, 95-52; bottom of 
another vessel, 94‘90; patera, 95-15; large dish, 9500, 

In these assaje the ptcportion of silver present ranges from 92 5 to 95-6 per 
cent,, which would alnicsi seem to indicate that this com position was aimed at by 
the Koman# for wliat iimy be termetl silver plate and was of the nature of a 
definite standard. 

Ill the history of eultnro the discovery of silver and the application of the metal 
to useful purposes play a luinor yet \ty no tuetuis an iudgoifcatit part, Less 
widely «listrihnted than copper and more difficult to extract ftom its ores, wanting 
in the properties which wade hroaae so valuable for implements and weapona and 
ui early times less ahun(laiit than even gold, it seems to have been hut little used 
until a few centuries Ijefore llyccnaeou timea 

lu North Europe silver was almost entirely unknown or at least unuwd in 
pre-ltomuji times, and oven in Sooth Europe it is of raws ooeurrence in the Brotii® 
Age. In the pile d-wellings of the European lakes it has not been found exeseptiug 
in association with objects of the Iron Age, nor has its occurrence been noted in the 
/ernt mant of the Po valley. Probably the earliest specimen is a pin, which was 
found in Central Italy and has been ascribed by MonteUns to the flrat jiart of the 
BroR^M Age, to which he gives tl« date 2100 to 1950 n.c. 

Tim localities whence the ancient peoples of the Mediterranean region derived 
their silver were all within comparatively easy reach. The depoaitB of Macedonia, 
Thrace, Laurion, Siphnos, Sardinia, the south-east of the Euxine and the west of 
Aria Minor were all available to the Minoans and Myceniieans, whilst in the times 
of Phoenician maritiute enterprise and of Greek and Homan ascendancy, Spain 
i^pecially, Gaul Britain, Dalmatia, and nutnerouB sites in Asia Minor all afforded 
more or less abundant snppplies of ths inctaL In Asia Minor the remains of old 
workings have leen dUcovcied in many places, notably in the hack country to the 
south, south-west, and south-east of Trapcsne (mod. Trebiznnde), Northern 
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Arm^nmi Anatotio, and nejir Balia on Lhe noiib-oiifit of Mount Ida, tuid several 
bavo been reopened and are now worked by mining companies. 

It LB difficult to arrange in exact chrenologioal ee^iuence the ancient silver 
objects which the ejtcavaiions and researehes of archaeologiirte have revealed to ua. 
Some of the earliest pn^nt aucb lechuieal ekiU, not only in the purification of 
silver but also in it* fabrication into elegant and gmceful forms, tluit it would 
alniCKSt Bccm oe if the very firat examples of the use of the metal Imd not come 
down to ua It ahouhJp howevor, be remeiabsrw! in relnllon to this, that long prior 
to the utillKationof either of the precious metals, capper and bmmie objects, perfect 
in workmanship and excellent in design, were not uiicomiiion, and in tlm manufacture 
of these the metal ivgrkcrs bad acqiiireil greet experience and skill iu the fashioning 
and decoration of meuK 

For the earliest uso of silver tlicrc is mucli evidence to show tlmt w'o must 
pass eastward out of EuroiiC into Asia* but in w^hich porta of Asia lay tlic original 
home of silver, whether in the east in China nr in the west in Asia Minor, the 
data for arriving at an absuluDely definite cenahT^iou are iusufficienL 

Thu earliest use of the metal has been ekiiiieil for China, where as early m 
2400 three metals are ^h\ to have been uscil as Ijarter, the yeUow, the win to, 
and the red| natuelyt gold, silver, and copper. 

It was without doubt know^n in that country in very remote times, but 
Cldrtcss direnology, wbUst p^saesing the quality of precision^ lacks that of 
occiuacy, so that it U quite impossible to asaigu an even approximate date to most 
of the records contained in the ancient bookHL 

But it is almotit certojiiL that far the oldest obj^ts of silver yot found we have 
to go to Western Asia, where some remaTkahle sjjecimena of early work in silver 
have been uncoithcd by the excavations of ScMiemaiin at Haesarlik, which, in fact, 
if the dates attributed to the strata in which they were found are correct, arc tlio 
most ancient examples of wTought silver in the world 

Tliey consist of a lulvcr pin, an ear-ring an<i a jdece of wirej which were foumi 
in the lowest city, to which the date ilOOO to 2o00 B^c. has been ascribed by 
Tsauntas and Manat t. 

In a higher stratum, containing the remains of the Third City (3500 to 
2000 ac.), the prelibtoric fortress of I>urpfeld, there was quite a wealth of silver 
ve^ls and objects, comprising eleven vasus, goblets, jnga, etc., six silver bara, some 
personal ornainente as weU os cniciblea in which gold and silver Iiad been melted^. 

Several of the vases and gobkts me of gniOcM forme and delicate workmaji- 
ahip, indicating not only reniarkabk technical skill in the working of the silver, 
but also riiat the metal had been refined by the process of ciipellation. That this 
prooe^ had been employed in the purifioation of the aOver, which has been need 
for Llie ailver bars, 1 have already shown on page 36-i 

As regards the Minoaus, the comparative absence of silver objects at Knossoa 
ie difficult to understand, in view of the feciii tliat they were qseciaUy dietiuguiehed 
as a i^ea^fering people, and muat, therefore, hav^e had ocnomtinication with the ailver- 
VOL. XLIl. U 
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beoriDg r^giona near the cooBt of tha Aegean and of Asio Minor, and their vesseb aad 
nteiiflilfl of bronze and tlieir work in gold to their skill &a artiScera in metnl. 

TJie only e^cplanatijon tlmt aeems posfliblo is tliat the oity waa not only destroyed 
by fire^ but was plundered before its deatmetion. On the other hnndp objecta of 
the tuebd should have been found in the toml^a. 

Somewhat lator in timo^ at Mycenae (about 1600 to 12D0 BlC.), in addition to the 
ivonderfully lavisli employment of gold, we find silver also freely in use, ohiedy for 
the fabrication of veasela, some of which are of in^posing size, notably a silver vase 
found in the First Sepulchre, which li 2 feet 6 inches high and I foot 8 inchefi 
diameter at tlio 

They are geiierally plain, and when omamented with repousse or other designa 
the artistic work ia inferior and coarser than that executed in gold. 

The famous ctsw's head with golden horns, found by Schlieinann in the Fourth 
Sepulchre at Mycenae, a perfect epecinieii of artiatio modelling, and one of the 
VapHo cnpfl form, however, exceptions to this rule. 

An analyalB of a tKu-ticn of one of the vases from 3irycenae wag made in 
Dr. Percy’s laboratory. Tho analysis m given in the tablo, |iage 266^ whore it wiD 
be seen that its compoation is pmcticaiSy' identicai with tliut of one of the BilvoT 
barn from Hissarlik. amd that silvor refined by cupaUation had been need in ita 
fabrieatiniL 

In a Jater age the Homeric poemB testily to the importance of silver as a 
valuable tnctal for vessels of various IdndB, and to its nianifold sppllcationB to tlje 
omaiuentation of furnitare, charioto, weaponSi etc. 

Alybe, on the eouthem' shoreB of the Huxine, is mentioned as the borne of 
silver, from width it would appear that the fatnons srgentiferoiiB deposits of 
Lanrion la Attica had not boon diaoovsred. Greece was then evidently dependent 
on Phoenician comweree for its supplies of idlver and silver wares. 

Tn Cbaldaea there Is quite an absence of silver in the early graves which have 
licen explored at Warka and Mugholr, yet amongst the remains not only copper, 
bmnze, and gold, but also lead and iron were found. As load occurs, the abaence 
of silver is the more remarkable. It is very’ difficult to account for this, in view of 
the oomparutivo abundance of the metal at Hianarlik. The source which furnished 
the early inhabitants of tlie Tread with silver ^vas probably the mining district to 
the south-east of Trebisondo and south-west of Asia Minor, and these were accessible 
to the Chaldaeans, and they must have been acquainted with the ore depodts of 
^Vruienia and Kurdistan, otherwise whence did they obtain their copper and iron ? 

Moreover, the records of mmewLat Ister times show that the metal waa 
received as tribute, formed part of the spoils of war, and vast amounts had 
accumulated In Nineveh. 

In Egypt Uiere is a marked absence of silver objects in early tiines^ which ta 
dillietilt of explanation. Silver wire and silver rings of the XVI 11th dynasty, about 
HKJO to 1400 ac., liave indeed come down to ns, but they are the only examples of 
the nse of the metal in the court tiy until a comparatively late date. 
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Id the wrappings of ntuaimiaSp giolcl ornaments were frequently employed^ 
whilst those of silver are rare. 

Ab there are no silver mines in P>gypt]^ the metal was probably first obtained 
from the reliuing of the electrniit of the Xobian gold inifiee, and later from the 
deposits m Asia, or as SiKJilft in war. 

In the oouTse of centuries, however^ silver liad acctirtiulabed to an extm- 
ordinary extentp if the accounts of the ikatmction of Tliebes by Cambyses 
(526 are only approxiMately true, when it is said that an almost labiiloug 
amount of the metal, exceeding sixty tons in weiglitp was taken out of the 
ttibbiah. 

It might be supposed that the paucity of discoveries of silver objects of very 
remote times might be due to the deatmotive action of the weathoFp or of salta in the 
soil, on the nietab Tliis isp howevet, by no means true. The metal resLata well the 
action of oil corrosive agents^ commonly present in the air^ rain and soilp excepting 
chlorides. In rain cliloriiie as sodium chloride ia always pt^^nt* it is also present 
ill the soil- Hence silver objects which have been long buried are alwa)^ motti 
or lefifl converted into silver chloride. Bometimea they ate wholly changed into 
this substance, but generally a small unaltered core of silver exists within them 
which enables them to retain their shape. Even when completely changed into 
silver chloride their form is more or less retained;; silver chloride^ however* 
although compamlively soft and sectilc is a very mdestmcLible suhstaimOj so that 
even these ought to be found. 

Equally notcwortliy with the peoples already iiieationed are the PhoetiiciaiL&, 
about whom much has been writtenp often ui error, as onr knowledge of them 
is very far from being so complete as might be deairedp and there are good grounds 
for holding tliat ntuch which has been attributed to ihcm really belongs to 
the early Aegean people 

n the predominance of Si don was reached in the tenth century ao., and the 
supremacy of ilycenae came to an end iu the twelfth oontuiy* tlic Phoenicians 
would seem to have been a great inaritime people in bte Mycenaean times and 
to have coutmtied ao for sevctal oenttiric^ until the Greeks liod wrested the sea 
poww from them. 

They wrerc then the ttiemliants ami traders of the world and as such liail 
become rich in silver, w^hich they obtained from Spain, Gaol, ThraeCt the rilvcr- 
licaring districts in Asia Minor alrea<ly mentioned,and probably Laurionp and which 
they distrihutoi in the form of fiaely wrought bowls* cups and other objeots of the 
metal thremgh the Aegean and other regions of the Metliterratiean. 

Another ancient people, the Etruscans, ore more noted ffsr their bronze and 
iron than for their possosaioJi^ of silver. Yet the excavationSp which have been 
made on the ancient sites in Eiruria and the explorations in the tombs tend 
to show that silver was in use to a considerable extent, rcrsonal omaiaents are 
rurOp and the nieUd appears to have been chiedy used for bowls and vessels for 
(kunestic use. mounts for furniture and the like. In the Eamous BeguUm Gakssi 
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tomb (eighth or ninth century D.c.), wliitet the objects of golii are tmniGTous thooG 
ol silver are but few. 

There is no evitJence of silver mining in their territory, hence the metal 
jniisi Jiave been obtained by commercial intcrcoonie. 

In Italy proper there are no deposits of eilvm-bearing ores, hence in the early 
days of Kama wbat little silver waa required had to be obtained from withouL 

In later times, nt the close of the First Punic War (241 b,c.), the vahiahle 
mines which bad been mtptoiied by the Pboeiiiciana in Sardinia came into the 
possession of the Itomana About forty years later, as one of the reaulta of the 
Second Punic War, the Phoenicians liad te relinquish to them tlio luinee of Spain, 
the moat valuable in the ancient world, 

Kroiii that time the wealth of the Rom ana in silver mimt Iiove equalled if not 
cjccceded that of the earlier nations of antiquity. 

Lr.cut. 

The metal lead, although it must luive been one of the brat metals, if not the 
first, te be obtained by the reduction of ores, on account of the low temperature 
required and its great fusibility, requires but a brief notice, os being entirely 
wanting in the physical properties needed in weapoim mid implements and 
worthlesfl as a constituent of bronac', it was wholly without influence on the 
cnknrc of the Bronco and Iron Agesi In fact, it could be and was only 
utihzed by the peoples of antiquity after they hod mmle those great advancea 
in civiluatioti which chorncterire the Cbaldacan, Assyrian, P^'ptian, Greek, and 
Remaii uatiens at the height of tlieir supremacy. 

As I have already pointed out the intitnate connection existing between tJie 
metallurgy of lead and silver, and have descrjiujil under the latter metal thesindtbg 
of lead ores, it ia unneoesaaty to furtlier consider the method of obtaining lead. 

As to the time when tbo metal was first known to man, there ia as yet no 
absolutely decisive evidence. So far as my inveatigatioiis have gonejt baa not been 
found amongst any remains which can with certainty be attributed to the earliest 
Metal Age in Europe. Xeither does it occur as a conatitnent of the metal of any 
implement or other object of tliat time, excepting in comparatively small proportions. 

But near the close of the Bronre and during the early part of the Iron Age 
lead frequently appears tn conaidemble proportions as a conatitnent of bromse aml 
when mere than alwut S per cent ia present it him imdoubtcdly, in nearly every 
cose, been intentinaally added, 

The following analyses in illustration of tliia may be cited 
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In them €Opper-leii;l-tln it will be that tbe ijerceutagai o( lead 

present range (mm 8'SS to much S2'5+ In eofisseqnenoa of tbis they are 
fio deiiGient in bardnos^ft and tooglme^ that they are unstiitable for weapona 
or impkcDentBL It h hence difficult to eoujeoture why the cocicetad celta alioiitd 
tiave the composition given p unlesa they may have been iutended merely aa 
appurtenance of flopulture and not as implemimts for actual nBe^ 

Objects d£ lead of the Bronze Age are but few in number^ They consist only 
of tmimportant articles^ sueh as smkers for nebs and the like. Tiiroe socketed 
celts of the metal iiave indeed been foundp but they must hare been worthless for 
any practical purpose. 

Tbia ie Bomewliat reiuarkablCp as lu many localitiea in Europe rkli lead ores 
than cropped out at the surfaoe of the ground; and it ia hardly conceivable that 
the men who were able to smelt the difficult ores of copper should fiave either 
oTorlooked or been unable to treat tbe easier ores of lead. 

None of the leaden remains whieh have been found are earlier in date than 
the palstave or the socketed celt in dthei Britain^ France, or Spain. 

The paucity and the trivial nature of these objects indii^to clearly that tbe 
part played by lead in the culture of tbe time was of an inaignidcant character^ 
and the metal was probably but little sought aftorp 

If wc now turn to Western Asia we End a remote antifjulty has been 
established for leadp by the discoveries of Sehliemuim at Hiasarlik. 

Id iho Lowest City (^OOO to 2500 n.c.j Durpfeld) the metat occurs in shupekss 
lump^. They are perhaps the most ancient specimmiE of lead in the world. 

In tho Third City (2500 to 2000 B.a) a figurine, and in the Fourth City 
(2000 to 1500 Tt-C.) a diminutive wheel, both of Icatl, were imeatthed. 

The aouTccs whence tlie people of the prehistoric towns at Himrlik could 
obtain the metal were not far distant^ m fact they lay at their very doom. In the 
mountain district to tbe north-east of Mount Ida, in Mysia, and at various points 
on the range of which Mount Olympus forms the prominent peak on the frontiers 
of Myaia and BithyniSp there are considerable dopoeito of argentiferous galena, and 
these it was wldch furnished the lead. 

It may be mentbued in this connection that the sites of several of tlie 
ancient workings for ore in thiB distrlot have been exploited m recent yearSp 
notably at Hodsha-Gcrnish (Balia) to the rtortb-eaat of Mount Ida, and at 
Karie-Sennluk and near Broussa on the Olympus ttuige, und have yielded both 
Icarl and silver. 

For the culture of the primitive ago represented by these penmnfl it k evident 
tliat lead had but Utile impartancOp it is not. in fact^ until tbe devdopmeDt of 
Mycenaean civilizarion bad made considerable progioss that it appears as a metal 
applied to ufteful purpose.^ on a wider range. 

It was still p (lowever, hot seatiLily used Discs of lead eimilor to thoae at 
Hissartik were discoverctl at Myccnaep in tbe Vaphio tomb, amd hi the beetiive 
tomb of Thoricas, but at the island fort of Gha in Lake CopaiSp in Boeotiu, it was 
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found in the form of ptaquea^ which are siippoeed to tiave becn> i^cd for clanipin]; 
door jambs to walla. 

At TirTHjj tt waa found iu the citadel, to which the date 1800 to 1600 n.o. haa 
been ascribed, and in many places. Of these discoveries Schliemaau write.<4; 
“ There were found numeroua fmgineuts of lai^ vases and jars bound tojijethor 
with cLunpa of lead, os well as ocoasioml lead clamps, which must have served tlie 
same purpo(se. We found, alao, mAny lBi]ge melted lumps of lead, as well as one 
large piece in the fonn of half a pig, and several fiagmenta of aiieet lead.'* 

Specially worthy of note is a leaden statuette which was found by Dr. Tsotintaa 
ill a beehive tomb in lAjonia. It is a casting of retiioi’kablc merit, and as It 
probably exemplifies ilic elementary costume of the ^lycensean people, it is alw 
of great ettihaeological interest. 

" Great leaden jars, as much as 3 feet high, used mainly for storing gTnin,“ are 
mentioned as being in use in the Mycenaean Age, but I have so far failed to find 
any record of the actual discovery of such vessels. 

The rich deposits of argentiferous galena, which occur on an extensive scale in 
tiie Tegion of Laurion in Attica, alfonled the Mycenaean people ampLe supplies of 
both lead and sUver, These deposits, in the earliest times, se is shown by the 
numerous superficial workings, were exposed at the surface of the gtoimd, and 
1 tbinb there can be little doubt that tiie mines of I.Anrion, so famous in a hi ter 
age, had bceu previously worked by them. 

The discovery of three domed tombs, containing undoubted Mycenaean 
remains, at Thoricos, in the mining region of Laiirion, in the vicinity of many 
primitive snperliciaL mining excavations, affords very strong evidence indeed in 
favour of this view. 

If we pass now to another region of ancient civilixatioii, the country lying 
between and adjacent to the Eivera Euphrates and Tigris, the turity of the 
discoveries of lead which have been made there further empliaaiscs the limiteil use 
to which the metal was put in early times. 

In Babylonia there is no positively certain evidence, t>,, e^-idonoe derived from 
actual discoveries, that lead was in extensive use. On the other hand it is recorded 
by Herodotus, who visited Babylon about the middle of the fifth century B.c., that 
a bridge built across the Euphrates by the Queen XikotrU had iu stones bound 
together with iron and lead. 

The metal, too, ie said by Diodorus to have lieen largely employed in the 
construction of the famous hanging gardena of the capital city. Loftus obtained 
a jar of the metal and a fragment of a pipe at Mugbeir (Chaldaea), It has also 
been taken from some of the oldest graves at Works, Ifo specimen, bowever, is to 
be found in the extensive collection of Chaldaean objecte in the British 
Museum. 

In Assyria the excavations whicJi have been made from time to time on the 
site of the ancient capital and other cities have brought to light but few objects of 
lead. Layord mentione a mass of lead melted liy the fire, which had destroyed the 
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temple ui the ruins of whicli it was foimd. Yet the ChaJilaeana find AasjTinus 
were eeiy fsvourehly situsteil for obUuniog tbo meteL 

In the mDuntun rtgion to the north-eaatof Nineveh and not very far distant, in 
the ndghbotirhood of liain, and in the valley of tins Birwari there is an ituix}rtaut 
loIueTal district, througliout which are diatribated valuable de|M> 9 ita of lead ore, 

The alill rioher dlBlrieta of South Armenia, near the modern JDiarbekr on the 
upper waters of the Tigris, were also by no means inaccessible to tliain. 

At) regards Egypt, no deposita of the ores of lead ore known to occur within its 
1 >ordtiis^ or in the regiona on ite frontiers, and it is probably for this reason that 
ihe metal was bat very rarely used, even in comparalLvely late times. In fact, 
even as late as tlie Ptoleumic period it was empioywl by the Egyptianfi to a muoli 
leaser extent than by the Mycenaean people, and its applieattons were coulined to 
very trivial uses. 

A« a constituent of bronze it seems to liave lieen much In favour, thus lii 
twenty-two analyses of Egyptian bronxes, chiefly statuettes, published by 
von Ribra, fifteen show from 7 to 22 per cent, of lead. 

The earliest example of the use of loud as metal is a liawk of wood coated 
with load, wdiich was found by Tetrie in a grave at Nagadn, along with three 
eimilar archaic fiyarinea of limestoue. 

If this is contemjtoraiioons with the early objects found on that site, to wfaich 
the ilato 3300 to 3000 B.C. has been ascribed by Petrie, it rivals the Hissarlik 
specimens in its remote antiiiuity. 

Tlio Phoenicians claim our attention as the discoverers and first exploiters of 
the lead and ailver-hcaring depwais in 8ardiim aud Spain, and possibly those of the 
Taorns and Btnue othem on the western tuid uottheru coasts of Asia Miuor, and in 
the valley of the Nestus, in Macedonia. Acoordiug to the statemente of clasalcal 
authors they wore especially noted for the abundance of silver which they 
IwaaesBcd, but,as 1 Imve already pointed out Cpogs 263), silver can only be obtained 
by smelting urea containing lead, tlicy must, Iberofors, have been well acquainted 
with that metal. None of the sites of these ancient cities or BattlcmenEa liave, 
fiowcver, yielded any evidence of the use of lead, excepting for minor pntposes. 

We have already noted how lead was appUud to various industrial purposes in 
Mycenaean timea. 

If wn now pass in review its applicatioua during the bter period of Greek 
cidture, from the beginning of the Hollenio supremacy in the Aegean up to its fall 
at the liauda of the Bomans. we shall sec tlmt they wore still but little extended 
and for the most part of but minor importance. 

In architecture, lead was employed in the form of dowels for faetoning flriuly 
Logothcr the larger stones of important ediBces, also for allixing to them the broniies 
witli which they were occasionally mlorneiL Examples of botli are seen in the 
debris of Ihe Mausoleum, at Halirau-naasus. 

For civil and religious parposea wc find inscribed tablets, plaques, and figurines 

for voti%*e ollcrings. 
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For the needB of oomiDOD iutlustriee there were weigliU, plummets, and the 
like, and for the purposes «f warTarc, sling bullets of lead. 

All these are, however, applications of minor importance, consuming but 
insigniticant qoantities of the metal. 

The eouioes whence the metal was obtained were the mines of Lanrioti, the 
islands of the Aegean, and the west and noriii of Ama Minor. 

During the early part of their Iiistorj*, the Iforaans were not in advance of 
other nations in the ntiliiatiou of the inetai lead, hut with the growth of the 
empire it gnuJually came into more extensive use, until at last it was applied to 
almost evciy purpose for which it ia employed at the present day. 

At the close of the Punic War, as we hove seen alroady, the valuable mines 
whicli had leen eKploite<l by the Phocuicians in Sardinia and Spain came 
into their possession, and somewhat later the famous mines of Laurioa in Attica. 

Most of tlieae mines were, however, worked ratlier for the silver which the 
lead contained than for the lead itself, although even under those eJrcumatances 
the jirodnction of the latter metal must have been eonsiderabte. 

But with the oconpation of Britain vast suppUea were at once available from 
the rich ores which abounded there even at the surface of the ground in several 
localities, so that from alwut the first century of our ere began that lavish use of 
lead for which the Romans became specially noted. 

Tlie Sardinian lead niioes must have been very vigorously carried on by them, 
«» the aecumulationa of slag mixed with Roman remains in the produce of 
Iglesias are of soeli ononnoiis extent tlint for many years they have funiialied 
material for tlie extreotion of lead and silver to the smelting works at Domusiiovas, 
Cagliari, and several other places in the province. 

The lead minea in Spain, until the discover)- of those in Britain, were the moat 
vahinblo in the ancient world, in Roman, as in Phoenictau times, nut even 
excepting the famous mines of Laurion. 

Tlie most imjiortant of the Roman mines were in die southern part of the 
Spanish peninsula, but others of considerable extent u-cre also worked near 
Barcelona, and the hill district of ihaturioa Tlie chief seat of the lead and silver 
mining industry was Carthagena. Here and in the vicmiiy, and at Linares mul 
Almeria, and even further westward, there are numerous vast heaps of ancient 
slags, chiefly Ronuui. 

Other interesting relics of Roman lead smelting ia the country are figurinefl of 
leail, fifty of which were found near Orihuelva (yaleiicia)[. One of these is in the 
Museuni of Practical Geoltfg)-, 

Several other localities, in addition to those euumerutod, are noted by ancieut 
writers, but it has not yet Ijcen possible to deteniiine their sites from existing 
remataa. 

As regards the two famous mines mentioned by Pliny,* the Sautaieiisian and 
' Pliny, yatutnilCt tfition, :^xxiv, 17, 40. 
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tho Antonian mine in Baetica, tliere can ha little doubt thnt Uiey were situated in the 
minim ; wgion bctweeu Carthagena and Almeria or near Linares, as there are no 
accuronktlons of minuig anil smelting debris in any other districts, which, in any 
w&y, corTcs[>ond with the extent of their 0[)eiatiot)8 as recorded by FLtny, 

The lead mining operations of the Bomana in Gaul, judging from the 
metallurgical remains wluch liave come down to us, and the evidence afforded by 
ancient excavations. M'cre ooiidnoted on an inrignificAnt scale. Tbe ores were not 
only much less ebmidant, Imt tlicir mode of occurrence wta also less favourable 
than in the Spanish peninstik. 

Pigs of lead, bearing the names of Llis Emperors Kero,Hadrian, and Septirone 
Severus, ha%’e been uneartlted respectively at Yieil.Evreux (Dept, Eure), Lillebcnne 
(Dept. Seine Inferieure), and Ciuilons-snr-Sa6ne (Deph Safine-et-loire). Tivese 
localities are far distant from any lead mining district, and ns the piga closely 
resemble ttioae found in England, Aby C'odiet lieuce attributee them to Shropshire. 

Tbo importance of Britain to the Bomnns os a lead-produdug country is 
indisputably proved by the extensive mining excavations, and tlie vast quantities of 
mining debris and motuliurgical ivridva which they have left in the chief 
ore'beiuing districts, also by the number of pigs of lead, bearing imperial and otlier 
Itomun iiumes, which have hecn found either at the minus or on the remU leading 
from titem. 

Tlie most inipurbmt centres of Ibntian mining were:—the Mend ip Hills 
(SomeTsetsbire) ^ the district of the Stiperetones and its substdiaiy hills 
(Shropahiie) t the hill region o! Korth Derbyshire; and the neighbmuhood of 
Holywell (Flintshire), 

More tliau fifty Koman pigs of leml have been fonnd in Britain, eitiier in the 
neighbourhood of tlie ancient mines wIk^ic they were produced or near the roads 
leading from them to Bomau stations. This large number, all of which may lie 
regarded os having been accidentally lost, taken together with the ^'OSt extent of 
tho Boinan mining excavations and accumulaiiona of stag and other dchrie, indicatce 
in a very forcible manner that the prmluction of lead iii Britain during the Koman 
occupation must have been exceedingly grcaL 

These pigs were fouml near, or can be traced to, the following mining 
centres:— 

^merselshtre. Eight pigs, tlie earliest bearing the name Britannicas 
(A.D. 44 to 4U-9 )l 

Shrot)shiT& Fotir pigs* all lioaring the name of the Emperor Hadrian 
{A.D, 117 to 12ft> 

Flintflhire: Twentynjight piga, the earliest learmg the name of the 
Emperor Mere (a.d. 60 to 6S), 

Derbyshire, Ten pig^, tbe oarliest having the name of the Emperor 
Tiberius Claudius (A.ti, 44). 

Tlie most extenrive applications of lead that had yet been made in the lustory 
of the metul were those tliat arose out of the elaborate systems for tho supply and 
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dislt-ibution of water in cities and the conetTuclion and e<[nipuie[H of t>atlis, which 
formed euch an important feature in the social life of the Kornune. 

Tile chief forms in which it^Tas used for these puj^xieca were sheets and pipes. 
The former^ of which nutuerons sjieciuiens have cotno down to us, were of very 
varying dimensiotis, ranging from the small strips linear thetl at Si I cheater, iinrely 
thicker than paper, to the targe and ponderous plates which were used in the 
constniction of tho baths at Bath, which arc nearly f inch in ihicknesa. 

The water pijws varied from 2 or 3 inches Ut 16 inches in diameter, 'niey 
often bear inaeriptiona, wliLch are always ui relief, and were formed on the sheet of 
which the pipe waa made by casting it in & stamped mould, ns was the case vvith 
the pigs. The inscriptions consist generally of the name of the Emperor, the officer 
having cliargc of tlic regulation of the water supply, the plumber, and often the 
owner of the house. 

They aometimes indicate, too, that the water was an imfierial conccaaioii. 
Amongst the plambeis it is interesting to note a nuinbfir of female members of the 
craft. 

As a material in construGtion, we tind it sonietimcs run into the joints of 
masonry as a binding substance, also as dowels, and for fi.^i»g metal c1ain]is and 
plaques to blocks of atone, Bronse statues which were imperfect casLings were 
rejiaired with lead. Others hiul their stability increased by filling their bases with 
the metal, 

A noteworthy use was tho oonstructlmi of coffiua A conaiderulle uumlior of 
these have been dug up from time to lime, lioth in our own country and in France; 
a few only survive, the others having been eonsigned to the melting pot. 

Lead was also largely used na a constituent of ^lewter and solder anti for moat 
puqKises for which it is employed at the present day. 

For these needs vast quantities were nnpiired, and hence it was that the niines 
of Spain and Gaul, but more especially those of Britain, were workwl with snob 
assiduity and perseverauce. 

Jmi, 

The belief held by some areliacologists that the first ii'on known to man was 
either of meteoric origin or telluric native iron is not supported by any substantial 
evidence. It is troe masses of telluric iron occur at Ovifak in Greenhind and have 
afforded the Eskimo, as ive have already soeu, material for Cools and weapons, 
Also the doubtful meteoric iron of tho Tolnka Valley in Mexico is worked thein< 
into axes and other imidements. 

But in the few other localities where telluric iron haa boon found in basalt and 
other rocks the metal occurs in grains or in nodules too fiiuall for ptactical use, 
and in tliree oases eontains from 65 to 79 per cent of nickoL 

Tl»e rare occurrence of iron, either meteoric or tellnric, further t!io impossibUity 
of detaching pieces suitable for working from almost all meteorites by tneaiis of 
stone or bronae tools, is opposed to tho belief that such iron was the material used 
by the men of the Early Iron Age. 
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Further, the assumptiuD wbicJ) is sotuetimeB made that eno or otlier of theee 
forme of irou must have been the earlieal Aouroe of the metal ia not only without 
any solid foundation, hut Is totally unnecesaai}”, for, aa will be shown lielow, iron 
ores are 80 oaaily rodueihle that they can be converted into metallic iron in an 
nrdinaiy wood or charcml dre. 

From the foregoing remarks I think it will he evident that native iron, whether 
of meteoric or telluric origin, can have played no jpart in the rise and development 
of the Iron Age. 

The view held by some that meteoric iron is not malleable and hence could 
not have bean utilized is, however, untenable, as, according to the researches of 
Dr. Beck, out of 70 iron meteorites (siderites) 48 were malleable whilst only 7 were 
absolutely uiimallealda^ 

Xlie diacureiy of the metal iron, in my opinion, arose either from pieces of rich 
iron oro becoming accidentally embedded b) the domestic lire, the burning embers of 
which would easily reduce them to the metallic state, or it iiiny l»e from primitive 
man liaviug already obtained the metal copper from certain stones experimenting 
with others in the same manner in his imk fitraaces, wtien, if these consisted of 
iron ote, lumps of malleable iron would certainly be produced. 

So easily, in fact, is the metal iron reduced from its ores that it is extremely 
strange that it waa not the Ural metal discoveml by neolithic man. 

It has been and is still asserted by some urcbaeologiBls, owing to an imperfect 
acquaintance with metallurgy, that the extraction of iron from its ores t^equires a 
greater knowledge than the extinction of copper, also that a higher temperature ia 
required for the former than tho latter operatioiL Both atatemente are in direct 
contradiction to the facts eetablisHed by practical metallurgists— 

let. That there is no simpler process than tlie proiluction of malleable 
iron from ita ores in a chaicoiU Bre. 

2nd. Tliat the temperature required for the reduction of iron ia only 
700^ to 800*’ C,, whilst that reqiiiretl for copper is not tesa than 
about llOO" C, 

Moreover, as we shall see later, neither bellows nor an artificial blast of any 
kind is necessary. 

Ko fusion ie mjuireil in the case of iron as in ttiat of copper; tbo metal is 
obtained as an unfused malleable lump, which only needs hammering to fashion it 
into implements or weapons. 

The dietitigulshod metallurgist the late Dr. Percy lias so ably stated the 
metallurgical view of i-hiB questiou in his book Ima and Sitdr that 1 will quote 
the poBeage in 

*'Fioin euitable ore, of which abundant and readily accessible supplies exist in 
various localities, nothing more easy can lie conceived tlian the extraclinn of 
malleable iron. 

* Beck, ihiefdehtt de* ifomov p. 90. 

* JJr. Parcy, Inm attd Stttl (Landon, 1884), p 873, 
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“ Of dll metallnrgical piocesiics it may lie Tegnrded as the most simple* 

“ Thus, if a lump of red or brown hacroatito lie heated for a few houto in a 
charcoal 6io, well sarroimded by, nr embedded in, the fuel, it will be more or less 
completely reduced, so as to admit of being easily forged at a red heat into a bar of 
iron. 

“ The primitive method of eAtracling good malleable iron directly fnm the ore, 
which is still practised in India and in Africa, recjuires a degree of skill reiy far 
inferior to that which is implied in the manufacture of bronze.*' 

The erroneoua belief which is still too prevalent among archaeologists even at the 
present day, that fuaion is necessary for the extraction of iron, is evidentiy founded 
on the modern mothml of iron amdting, by which c^t iron is Erst produced and 
subset^neatly converted by special processes into malleable iron or steel. This, 
ill spite uf ttm fact that this method only dates from the dftsonth century, when 
high furnaces and high pressure of blast were introduced by which alone cast bon 
van be produemL 

It should be a matter of common knowledge that before tliat date all iron was 
obtained os malleable iron direct from the ore and was never molten but accumu¬ 
lated as a metallic mass at the bottom of the furnace and had to be removed 
mechanically. No other procedure was possible with the low furnaces or henrtJie. 
which were the only appliances then available. The metallic mass was practically 
nfusible and consisted of grains of wrought or malleable iron of a steely nature 
and could be readily forgeil into any ret^uired shape. 

The evidence alfonled by the remaitis; which have been foiuid on tlie old iron 
eilcs proves, I think, iiivontestnlily that the actual process for the ejc traction of boa 
from its ores in Europe, in fact, in all countries, in early times was everywhere 
practically the aaiiie; it was only in the furnaces and appliances that differences 
occurred. Moreover, the process was one of the simplest in the whole range of 
nietalhiTgy, whetlierthe furnace cavity was a simple hoJo in tJje ground or prolonged 
above it. The fuel was vlmreoa], and this was placed in tlie furnace, imd sometimes 
also piled above it, in altei'nnte layers with the iron ore. The dre was urged either 
by the wind alone or by a blowing appliance of some kind to Uie temperature 
necessary for the reduction of the ore to metallic iron. 

I liave again to repeat and emphatically, as so much misconception exists on 
tbi» point, tliat the metal was never melted but was always obtained in the form of 
a solid, sometimes spongy mass of infusible malleable iron, occasionally of a stcely 
character. 

No elaborate appliances or loob were needed for the opemtiona. Even at the 
present day in Ceylon the bloom or mass of iron is taken out of the furnace with long 
tongs made of green wood slicks tied together at one end and is then Ijcaten a little 
into shape with thick sticka In Africa the stem of a creeper is employed for the 
same purpose,aud the bloom ta then hammered into shape with a atone, a largar 
Atone serving os An imvii 

Tim prehistoric process still is prectised in Africa, and in a modifier! form in 
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Indk \ti the Dcocan, Central and North-WeBiem Provinces and in other 
localUieSp and in Borneo; in Entope^ in tlie province of Catalonia in the nortli of 
Spain and in Finland- 

In Plate XXVil, Fig, 1*^ h reprcfienled the removal of the niasa of iron from 
a funiace m Catalonia, 

In Japan* the furnace which atiU aiirvivos has no parallel m it^ simplicity, 
rudenessp anil temporary cliaractcr. Evan the eailiest furuacee of EiiropCp ao far 
iia we can infer from their vestiges which have been unearthed^ were of a more 
advanced type than it* It consists simply of a V-shapeKl trough of eammon clay 
witli holes near the battoin for the IntrixliictLon of the blast, Tlie fiimace is 
chai^d with alternate layers of charcoal and ore during abont fifty or si3eiy houi^, 
afti^T which the Bides are m much fused and corrotled that the opera!ion is stopped, 
the walls are broken down and the masses of nnlnceil Iron contauiing steely [iorlioiia 
removed by levers anil bars and broken up when cold- The steely fragnjenta are 
separated and from them the faiuotis swords of old dupan were made. 

A new furnace is at ouce coub true ted on the old site anrl is xeady for work in 
about 24 hours. 

From the foregoing, tljc ssiuiple cliaraeter of the operation necesgary for the 
production of iron in a mallcahio conditjon from its ores is clearly lucmifcst. 

As regariis cast iron the fumaces, until mediaeval times, were top low; and Liie 
bLi$t InaufSoienL for its production; it is not impossible^ tiowoverp that it might 
Bometimea havo Ijeen obtained In sniniJ quantities when the tempemtiure of the 
furnace was abnormally raised by n violent wind or an accidental iuerf^se in the 
blast and when at the some time an excess of charcoal was present It could, on 
the other liandp never have been utiliEed, as on account of its brittleueas it could 
uot be hammered into nny useftd form and on account of Its very high melting 
jKjint it could not then tie remelted and cast. 

If it waa ever produced, it imttst have been returned to tlio furnace with the 
next ehaifges m no speeimen of early date ha,i yot been found* 

It is important to note here that tJie typo of fnitiaoo wliieli still snr^^ives in 
India among the hill tribeii of tlic Ghate Is eloeely analogous to the prehistoric 
fumacefl of the upper basin of the Danube, Fig* 5/ and of the Jura district in 
Europe* It conaiste smiply of a cylindrical eluaft of clay about 10 to 15 inches in 
diameter and 2 feet ^ Inches to 4 ft%t in heightp with nu aperture near the base for 
the admission of the blast and withdrawal of the iron and anotlier for the exit of 
the slag. I append a brief description of the w^orking of a charge as the fimiaces 
of prehistoric times must have been worked in tlie same mauiicr* The furnace is 
first filled nearly lialf full of charc^jol and upon thb, fire is putp after which it is 
lillwl to the top with charaoaL Tlie blast is then applied, Wlwn the chareon] 
sinks at the top of the fumace, alternate charges of ore and charcoal are supplietl 
until the proper charge of ore has been introduced, after which ttie Iduat is 

1 Ikprod^ced from Percyt p, £8?, by {wvmiasiQii of Jir, John Muriuy. 

* Jmr. Iron ami Ssud leOTp vol, Ki* p 205, 
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iiiciiea$thl and till the close of the operatiotL The greater part of tlie 

slug rOfiuiina in the famnoe and Is taken oat along with the iroit lu from four to 


rra, &—^AKCiBiiT iBos atHiLTisa ruRSjiLCE. aTjj.sh, taAnsTLVAatA. 

six lionta a charge ia conipletod) when the front of the furnace being remove^l a 
small mans of malleable iron, alag and uiibnmt cliareoal is drawn out" The iron 
is t hen hammered into a bar. 

In Upper Biirtna a famiuse. Fig. 6/ of the aam© type aa those still survived 


in 18G4, but in the mode of working it was even laure primitive, as no artihcial 
blast wliatever was msilfi use of. During working, the air necessary for the 
combustion of the fuel was admitted through a numixjr of cby tubes dayed into 
theai>ertUTe through which tlie masa of iron was drawn out after the operation 
No care appeared to be taken in selecting localities where a natuml blast might be 
obtained by making the furnace to face the prevailing wimh 

• Reprwluced frtpi Pferey, /rwi amt p. 273; tiy pemiuaioti of Mr. John Afimay. 
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JSiirfif it&n wuif mff lpcalilk4 .—la Weatern Ajsm theta are two wopottaat 
ilialiict-s where iioa ore& are of very extenfilv^e occurrence and in wbioh reniaiQs of 
c&rly iron manufacture are found. 

One ifi the regioa on the south-east of the Kiixioe (ancient rn,ph}ngoniii and 
Pontus)^ e^ciending from the modem Yealiil Irmak to Batunip and comprising 
a aeries of mountain ranges^ not far front the coast, along the lower elopea and foot 
hills of which the iron deposits are scatteried. 

The other is the Taurus and Anti Tutmis region on the south-east of Aam 
Minor, extending on the West from Cape Auanmr to the hordeni of Syria and in 
Syria to Aleppo, the Euphrates and LebauoiL 

Either of the above sitea might have been the earliest for the production of 
iron in Western Aeia^ but from a metallurgical point of view* deduced ftoiu the 
extent and chame ter of the aneient remains, there are atrong reaaona for believing tliat 
the iust-mentioned region was the first in which the moUl was regularly produced. 

Iron ore ja also found in the Tiyuri Mountains to the north-east of the site of 
Kineveh and in ihe neighbouring part of KurdbUm and is a eonree of iron at the 
present day. 

it maybe that the ore of tiie Tiyari Mountains was also treatapd by the ancient 
Assyrians for the extraction of iron at a very early period, but either the ore wan 
ditBcult to work or yielded insiidicient or inferior metal, for as early aa 881 ac. the 
metal was brought to Aasyria aa tribute from the Iron district of the Euxiue^ the 
countrj" of the Ghalybes, Tibe renit and Moschi of classieal writere. 

11 Is also recorded that Ashur-^naair-pal (885 to 860 B.a) obtained imn iu the 
neighbourhood of Corchemisiu In eupport of tiiese recoida which testify to the 
exteuaive use of iron hy the jVseyriuns we have the remarkable find of Victor Place 
nt Kiiorsabad. Tliere in the mins of the palace of Sargou^ built nlHuit TIO he 
found a atomhouae oontamlng, according to hb estimation^ i^ot less than 160,000 
kilogroim^ of irom The greater part consisted of iron bars from 12 to 19 inches in 
length, and to 5| inohe^ in thicknesa They were rougldy drawn out at eaoh 
end urui pierced with a hole, as shown in Fig. 7j* and w'oighcd from about 9 to 
44 lbs. Place supposed them to be work tools of floiue Mnd^ hut they are really 
hors of iron forged at tlia furnace of the mines into this shape for coureuience of 
traiuqiort hy men, horses, or oamols. 

It is worthy of note here thst similar fonus survived for iron for transport 
und trading in KomEui times and even up to thiity or forty years ago in Finland 
and Sweden. 

Tlie collection was chiefly a store of uti worked iron held in readme^ by the 
king for tlie itLytturuents of war and for buiMing coustructiom It coutirined also, 
however* many kinds of finiahed iron articles, such os chains* horse bite, etc.* all 
cimuiged iu regular order* 

This vast accumulation of iron mdicatea incontcetably tliat the metal had 
Ijeen in use for many centuries previous to the rime of Sargon, so tliat it will not 

J BepMtiL'td from Beek, G&cAwM* dft ji. lar*, by tienniBsian of F* V[ciweg and Sohiu 
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bat ujireaaonflblo to flaaiime that the Assvriana were acqiiaiiitevl with, iron certflinly 
e^Iiar iKan 1500 or even 2000 b.c. 

Ij3LyBnl also, as h wall knowD, fonnd in Jiis excavAiigriB on tJie site of Xineveli 
many wnafKinfl, swonls, daggers^ lanoe-beods, arrow-heads, and tools of iron. 

Other districts in North Asm where the metallurgy of iron was pruetbed in 



remote timea are as follows:— 

In Northern Pereia, m the neighbourhood of Purpa. between Kerman and 

Shiriis tmd not far from 
® Persapolis, there are ex- 

tensive reuiaicui of early 
j^SLjT ® iron worldiigs which were 

douhtlesB the source of 
^ vast immbera of iron 

found on the plain in the 
vicinity' of that anoietit 

i Northern 

S * Persia in the Karadagh 

W district ruouiub of pro- 

enoT- 

7 \ moaa extent have been 

\ r From tbe$e dbtrieta, 

\J3 if/ iti addition to ihtm 

A 7 mentioned, Kineveh also 

/\ V^ f obtained ftotne iron. 

1^1 In India iron 


y t are somewhat widely dis- 

tributeilp and liavo Ijeen 
Tf^'orked in very early 
timeSp chicily in the 
North-Western Proviurea^ 
\ Central IjiduK the Western 

(lhats, Mysore, Madras, 
\^f Haidembftd, Kutch, and 

^ W elsewhere, 

no, 7,—laos foitxd at anoaaAaAP^ ^ extrenaely pro¬ 

bable that iron was extracted from them at least as early ae the tenth century iLi:. 
Ln Southern India, and at a much earlier date in the Punjanb, as ths metal is 
aaid to be mODtioD^^d in the Rig-Veda os in use for weapons. 

In other parts of tljc world, as Egypt, "Western Asia, and Europe, generally 


a Copper or Bronze Ago Itad preceded the Iron Age, bat the existence of such an 
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in Southfeni India has y«t to bo provoti, Broji^, brass, and copper impleiuduts 
and ornamenta have indeed been fomid in a few ii^tonceap but apparently none 
as undar oiremustanees showing distinetly that they preceded the Iron Age. 

According to PUny the beat steel wse that of SericCp but what country h 
indicated by that nama has not yet been definitely determined. It jb cjctrciualj 
icnprobeble that it waa China, and we must rather regard the mountain district of 
Forghana (Ktiokand) as the soiuco of Serican steel (Beck).^ In Chinese anaaU it 
is recorded tliat a prince of Khotan had presented one of the kinge with a writing 
caae of blue iroup" donblle^ lucaning steel Iron ores ore of common occuirenos 
in China, chiefly in the Weateni ProvinceSp hut there la no concrete evidenco to 
show how early they were worked for the metal 

Ah to the tune of the litat use of iron the avidenc&p too, afforded by the ancient 
literature is of a very doubtful clmmcter* In the Shn-King to which the date 
2(H)0 B.C. has been attributed, iron ia indeed mentioned, but with thia exception— 
tbero ifl no aHusion te iron in writiugfl older than about 1000 BpC. (Edkins). 

The magnetic compo^Sp however* ie said te liave been invented by the Chinese 
at a very remote date, earlier than 1000 and if &o they mmt then have been 
acquainted with ateel 

Thu Jajjonese when they migrated from the mainlaod were passing out of 
the BroUise Age stage of culture and enterrug the Iron Age, sa but tew weai>oaa of 
hrense, only halberdfi and oue or two ifwords, have been foundp and these only in 
those parts of the ialands which were first occupied by them. They had already 
become skilful workers iu iron before they became dolmen buildera, three or four 
canturies B.a No weapoos except iron awoniSp apear-head% ^d armw-heada have 
been found in the chambers of the dolmens* and all, more particularly the swordSp 
are splendid examples of the work of the smith i 

Tlie much disputed question as to the time w hen, iron was first used by man 
requires our oouaiiteration aa far as the available evidence will permit. In this 
connection it is akno^fit unnocesaary to |}oint out tliat the evidence is not only very 
imperfect, but is aloo unfortmiately in too many casea^ especially tliat based on 
philology* liable to misinterpretaUon, hence the question doea not admit at preseut 
of a decisive answer. However, baaed on anch evidence aa is available^ the dates 
given in tlie following teblo have been advanced with more or leaa authority for 
tlie discoveries and events to which tliey ore tespeetively prefixed^ 

Tadlk, 

Pi^-dynastic tiniea m Egypt. Iron beade. 

IVth dynasty 37^3 n.c^ A pioec of iron in on inner Joint of the Great 

Pyramid at Gizelt 

Vth „ 3566 ^ Several pieces of a pickaxe from Abimir. 

Xlltb ,* 2466 „ A spear-head* Nubia, 
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Abuut 2357 B.C. Iron in use in Chiaft according to icrant 
Toiioarchc!) in early Chitioao Idatoiy fBrough^i 

XVllItb dyiiaBty 1600 to 1400 BsC. A sickb, Karnak. 

Alioiit 2000 Ft,0. Piece« of iron in tlie Second Cily, Uiaaarlik, 

^ 1500 „ Iron knife found by Schlicuiann at HiHcarUk. 

„ 1400 to 1300 RC. Achaeaus enter Greece and» according 

to llidgeway, had iron trA'orda. 

„ 1200 B,c* Tlio Bronee Age ahadea oft' into the Iren 

Age in Crete. 

„ 1100 „ Iron tin piemen U at VUJatiova, Xorth Italy. 

^ IlOO H Irun in use in Etruria iMouteUtia). 

„ lOOO „ Iron Age in Greece in the Homeric periiut 

(S85 to 850 RC. jl&bur-iiasiT'pal brought iron from 
CarcliRtuiali. 

„ 881 RC. Afisyria, tribute linta of Mosclii. 

^ 800 „ At tire deatruction of DaniaBciia 6,000 talents of 

iron were taken. 

300 „ Iron swords in Central £utioi>ti (Monteliua). 

, 800 „ Iron Age in Britain (Monteliiis). 

„ 700 p Va£t numbers of iron implenieuts and trading 

bar's in Saigon’s iialace. 

„ 7(10 „ Iiuii weaiiOPB (Hallslatl). 

On a jjerusal of the aliove table the conflicting and irreconeilabtc ebarsoter 
of many of the datew will Im seen to be a sttikuig feature. 

From a [uetallurgical point of view sovcnil of the attributions of date appear 
to be not only ineiplicable but highly improbable. 

Accepting the ilates given for tlie Egyptian speeiineiis as approximately 
correct, whence came the few early pieces of iron mentioned above. 

The Hpecimon fwm tlm Great Pyramid was examined by Flight and 
pronomiced to be non-meteorie, ftirtber. it contains combined varlxin, and for 
and other reasons, already previously mentionetl. can liatdly be telluric. 

1 bcDcc think it is not altogether iuimaable that it came from the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and was obtained there by the acciclcntal treatment by the copper 
smelters of the rich iron ure which crops out near the veins of ccp[)er ore. If this 
was $0 the question arises, did the production of iron continue to lie carried on 
there from tliat time. 

In somewhat later times, if we may reasem from the heaps of anoient iron 
rtlags, Egypt undoubtedly obtained some of its iron from tliat rejdon. 

The rarity of the occurrence of iron implements and weapons in Egypt, up to 
comparatively late times is inexplicable in view of the intercourse between that 
country and Assyria, where the metal was certainly in nee as early as about 
1500 RC. It is, however, well to remember in thb connection that neither have 
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imi>lenjciit9 of Inunze btiaii fount! in llio uombew Lliat might be escpected whou we 
consider the erlensive work$ in Egynt, whieb could liardly have been ecoompliaiied 
witiiout a nictal. As rwgiinls tlia work ini' of stone, in which the Egyt>tdflujj were 
cspocielly expert, but few tiwlis siii table for tiia pur|>use liavo been found. These 
facts would aJmwt load ns to believe either tliat stone tools were employeti or that 
irtJii toolB may soiwe time be discovered. 

In Africa, so far ns tnetallnrgitsl evidence may be ralietl on, the extraution of 
iron from its ores was carried on at a very romote data. The fleata of nn iincient 
iron iiiduftry. marked by aeoumulutions of slags and debris, are so widely distributed 
in that contiuont that it must date from a very early period, itJid, aacording bo 
Ucok.ioust iiave been indigennUfc Tiiat this early African iron siiielting wns 
known in Egypt is well shown by Figa. S and 9,' wliieh are leprodnced from 1»s- 
rcliofs on a stone now in the Egj'pthm Collection in Florence, 

In Fig. ft a youth, whose head and outstanding ears oliaractorire him oa nn 
Ethiopian, is working a druni-like skin litllowa from which the bbist of lur is 
ooiiveycd to a shallow hole. In which the ore is reduced to luetaliic iron. 

In Fig. 9 we see the lump of iron, which was ohtumed. being forged on a Htone 
anvil with a wooden base, with a bamraer oonaiating of a stone or piece of iron 
held in Ijotb bunds by tk: Bmith or “striker." 

The date of the bAa-rcliefs is not known but iwlbws of precisely tlie auiue 
fonn are depicted on a wnll painting in a tomb bearing the nninc of ThoLmes HI. 
(150S tol449 

In Fig. 10^ is reproduced n pon*and-mk sketeh iiiade by Ckpt. Grant, who 
nccoliipnnicd Spoke to Lake Nyanatuof the operation of making malleable iron 
direct from the ore in that region. The ancient process and form of bellows hud 
thus tiirvived there. 

[n the earliest riniaa liollow.'i were not used, neither ware they neoesflary, us 
furoaoca still exist and ate at work at llm present day at Qla-igbi, aknit IGO niiios 
from Lagoa, iu which no artiCcial blast is employed, tiie wind alone suppljdng the 
air reqnirml 

From these facts it wouhl follow that it is extremely ptoliable that tlie aiukle 
of the XJlth dynasty (2466 found in Kubia luwl its origin iti one or other 
yf the African smelting sitea 

111 Assyria, as I have already pointetl out, tho Iron Age dates from a fur 
ilistant period. 

The lecoidB of tribnte from the Mosehi and the extremely lar^ quantity of 
the metal found ut Khorsabad Imlioste in my opinion an antiquity for its use which 
cannot be placeil later than 1560 ii.c. 

On the south-eaat of the Eii.'ciiia, the tust c.^tent of the prehiaterio slag heaijs 

I BtprjduceU from Bwk, OWiaArt du I"* Abth. p. 37, by itciiauHou <4 

F. View«t' mad Solm, 

1 Willdiuwii, dawitrti ii, 31 £, 

» Qtuift. «/ *■. Tol vii, Ptate. Fig. 1, p. lUe. 
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which are acalUrrsil tfirougliout the iron rejjion of tlie ancient Pontes teat! to show 
that at an even earlier date iron was then extracted from its ores. 

Aa regards lndin,if the atatemeiite of the Eig Veda may 1)C accepted, iron was 
in uac in the Punjauh as early as 1500 RC. 

Further, lance-heaik and objects of iron liAve been Found iu the graves 
and burial mounds of the Deccan before the iuflui of the Hiudua; and in the old 
Indian graves near the Itidna, to which the date 1500 bjc. has been aacribed, objeots 
of the metal liave also l>eeti found (Beck). 

In Europe we are confronted with eerioiis diflicultifla in the detenuiuaiion of 
the beginning of the Iron Age. Metallurg)' would point to two ceutrus, the 
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ajL5fTUF<j rns roBHijra or iRox 
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Eisenerz district of the Anatrian Tyrol and the Elban region (Etruria) of Italy, in 
botli of which there was an adinraccd Bronre Age culture earlier thmj lOOO B.a 
From a purely metallmgical point of view iron waa tirat produced in the 
former region, the country around the upper waters of tho Danubisn tributaries 
the Drave, the Save, tho Mur, and the Enns (the ancient Nbricum), Wo have 
there on many sites vast depoaiU of easUy reducible iron ore. at Eiseuera bo exten* 
dve that the endr® niountain is one mass of pure iron carbonate and oxide. So 
nbundant must lumps of the ore have been on the hillsides and in the bede of the 
streams, that they cannot have failed to have been used as the enclosing stones of 
the domestic hearths and as I liave already pointed out if by chance any became 
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f^rnbi.^di]ec] m the lire mallmble iron would be produced. No miniiig opemtioufl 
were Tieecled, ^ the biowii ores, whidi aro the to reducsj oc^ur e¥erjwhere 

on the surface end it was those ooly which were treated by the early iron workore^ 
the othem beiug rejected and are now fauud in the waste heapa. 

FiDm an Archoeolc^cal ]>omt of view^ however^ there is an nnoMuIy tliat 
re<pilree investigatiou. 

If the Achaeans were in the Iron Age> when they entered Greece {1400 to 
1200 B.a), arid they obtained their iron from Norlenin^ or from tba ores near 
Glaaiuat;Sp it wonhl seem that the iron weapon£ of the Hallstatt people of the aame 
ciiltvire as those of Glaainats should be given on earlier date than TOO wbiob is 
usually asaigned to thenip Hallatutt being within easy distance of tbe prehistoric 
zrun sites of Norieum. 

In the EIVah distrietp in the Proto-Etru$caii period of Monbelius, about 
1000 Bua., iron swords with bronze liandles are comniioij. From the occurrence of 
s?uch advanced weapons as ewords it might be contended that iron had Ikmii in use 
for seveml centuries norlicTp hut thia contention will not hold if we retuember that 
the men of tlw Bronze Age had already bceouie highly skilled os workers in mataJp 
eo that, when uncse they hail obtained a lump of iron from ita ore, they would have 
leas difficulty iit fashioning it into weapona. especially swordSp than they Imd with 
copjMjr or bronze* Hence^ from the fir^t discovery of iron nutil ita generai use, 
there would be no long interval of time. 

From what has just been state^l regarding these two districtSp Norioum and tho 
El ban region, it will be evident tliat further research is required before we can 
definitely ascribe to either the first extraction of iron from its ores in Europe. 

Tlien, as regards Asm and Europe^ I think there can be no doubt that, m in 
tlie t^ase with cKipper, so with iron, it was in use in Am before it was known in 
Eiiro|x** 

Thrace iuia been supposed to be the Aite of early irun smeltingp but of ttiia 
there is no laetalluigicai evidence, Thmciiui aworda wore indeed famons in 
Homeric Limes, but it does not follow that, although the swords may have been 
made in Thrace, that the iron of which they were forged was ohtainod therCp for it 
is woU known that the metal for the noted Hamasciis blades of medheval timea was 
not made at liamascuH, but at Kona Sanuindrum near Ninna in Haiderabadp' also 
that Siieffield steel bs manufnetured from SweiUsli iron. 

* iiehwiirz, ^ahl wad Eurti^, taI. ssi, pp 200-309. 


KOTES OX TKK ZAGHAWA THE PEOPLE OF GEEEL 

Mlnt'iB, AXGIO.EGYPT1AX RlTDAX. 

(tv H. A. MACMiCKAltL 


UOKTKNTS. 


pAJiT 1 .—The ZAuBiwA:— 

Iblrcidii'cttiry 

VomLuUtx. «■ *" -- *“ >*' 

Niim«nih -+ 

/ ^ i (joloocH ,,,^ -i ** ■ 

Notet ■111 thir covitigiilliObA (i( reri*... 

Oonlitgatiun of vctIn ... ... *■• -■* 

SenteliMM (ill group*) uul pnwu . 

EsiHiUAtory iwU* of eurtit lued AO^t [mmaoditioii 

Past II.—Gebki. , . 


... aw 

... 2S!> 


... 3»7 

... il>T 
... 238 

... S98 

... 318 

m^m 

... fisa . 


Pabt I. 

iNTKOIrtJCroUY. 

Tilo ZiiglulWR ttW* clcuwly relal^d to the 'nWiit (or Teda) family, but toDiaiii a 
very coiuiiileMble leavoii of negro Wofxl,i Their name in aitiioel reminly ilertveil 
from tlMj iirino»i»lity of Zughii. btii the termn Zagliii ami Zaghilwa were liotb nw<t 
by Anib writora in a very luoi« and iiulcfinite tnanuer. 

Tlie Zugiuiwu are mentioned by Idrfsi £1154 a,d,) and [bu Ktinlduu (l;^S2- 
140ttJ and both cotinted tliem m related to the Betliers by mee. Man'flili. bo\v>ever. 
clnaaea them with tfie Xiil», B«>.« Zing,'* and '■ PeimUlem; under tlm t'agtie term 
«Ibbaha."* 

In the latter half of llm fourteenth century, the Zagb/iwn were subjug^teil by 
the Bulillrt, but Utile eliie L* known of their history. 

By the end of the eighteenth cenUiry they lisd Iweoine a vft&snl state in 

' (!wr elamOa thnai as niigrot* Qu tingiiwtic {jroiintU, tJw Ittidtrn LdUfftnrgt* af 
jyWbtff rol if p. ^ 3 ^ 

» S«e 'tvL ill; I*. 1 , of <X UarWui ile Muywinl’* traiwlatino. 
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Dorth.em Edrfnr, imd at preseut tbe^' atill fomi a lai}^ sedontary imputation in 
northern D&rftUr and northern Waddi. At fiome unknown date, probably early in 
ttie eighteenth eentnty, h party of Zoghdwa emigrated from DdrfOr to the hUla of 
£l Buy'iAOf £1 'A^sihdo, £1 Gehonfa, and Kagmilr in aorthcm Kordofan. and luve 
remained there ever aince and Iwve become entirely iimlated from the Zaghdwa of 
Ddrfur, apeaking no tongue hut Aiabie, anil holding no iatciBooree with their 
kinafolk to the weal. 

The vocahiilaiiea and aentencea that follow weie ooUected entirely from young 
Zaghinn men who came from IMrFur to Kordofdn in work for hire at £1 Obvid and 
lldm. From the facility with which many of thctie youtba apoke Arabic and haii 
adopted Arab ways it was evident that the Zaghdwa of IMriur are rapidly beaonung 
arabicizetU In apile of this, they do not like to be called Aiabtk 

Their only writ ten bnguage waii eaid to !« Arabic, and their only retigion tiiat 
of lelani.’ 


VoCAnULAKT OF DARFljll ^OIlAWa. 
{For Jiieplmuttor^ notes vitfe }>p. 443 and d4CJ 


A, 

Above (adv.X tendi; tendi U ; higi rL 
A/ter (prep.), ueu ; tiltii {*ra t&tdi); 
■r^ lut6i; titii re (tfitfi ri)j -n5 tKld 
rd. (424) 

Aftonoarda, uau ^ usugili; uedtL 
A^ffrieved. 'madlunc 
After, •hai. ^ 

Alt. wco. 

Altogviker, eoedti. 

/ am, erri (814) 

Ammunition, "rusAs. 

Arftangt derri ti (liL tn mitldU ^). 
Aneedor, «rp (arr). 

And, ru. (424) 

Angrif. irm; irri ra (irra ro); ’hag* 


Another, gd (gldX 
A at (wAifr), terrL 
Arabic {the btnffua^), arruma. 

Amb$, arrow. 

Then an, yi (interrog t yak 
Arm, tebbir (debbir), 

{Foreyerm, bd debbir. 

„ (hieejiM:), kerrbi. 

Armpit, kalli kaUi [K.B. cp. word for 
a goat and cpv laitn hircomu}. 

Aunt {pedemal), anya, 

„ {maternal), *bdla, (aili) 
Atrfnmn, tairba. 

B. 

Had, nowi; gurr (guird). 

Sack, tOeQ (toso; toto), 


' A luora account of the iSaghdwa will be found incorporated in my book on tbo 

tribea of Northern and Central Kordofio, which waa publuhed by iho Chmluridge Umveraity 
Prem for the Sudan Goverainent, in Octeber, 191A 
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U, A, ItACMlCHAKL.— N<Ata ott the Jh^kAvn and the 


Barht (ttrnil pera. sing, verb), wSli 
/ k^ra eaker^ \ *him)ui 

(315) 

£md«, ttiutigalla. 

/ bear {children}, edagtS, (31*^) 

Beard, Ati. 

BedaifOt (irtbe), Tolri. 
ifcri' (" nieiifisa **) guro, 

Be/oft («dv.), aiT; iim(i ukdrr (iikdni); 
iikdiri Arr; akdrro (nkwirro)* 

okid (ukiliri}L 

Bf/pre (prep-X fJalla td ] -rd della; -ra 
dalla (.Tajdallai): 'td dalla »{ drta 
dallat' tA Uib^; lAUa rd. (333) 

Mind, latii (tfitiSl); tfttil H (Htfi ri). 

/ bellow, eshird. (314) 

BtUif, HIT. 

Beltm^nff to, ki (329) 

Bird {ttnalT}, torrbfi: (plural, tarrbn) 
Biaek, oituaaL 
Blood, aghui (agbuj. 

Btw, mmeaL 

&»it,*kUdpi. (v^) 

Boict, gatu (gu'uX 
Bot/, burr. 

/ break, irrgd. (389) 

Break/tui, *futfir; gp' (Ut /o«i> 

Brieke, •tin ; tungulld. (»>>) 

/ brittff, kongd; katb^d. (3W) 

Broken, taild. 

Brother (ije., /eUemmaii), kerrbari; 

*aklitt. (^() 

Brother (eldor), atri. 

Brother (ifounger), kaaw. 

Brother (half; i.e^, fttoiher^* ion), 
amburr. 
bo. 

BuiUt, •ruaia (^JS^)) 

/ (*•<!■■ “y djigd. (301) 

/ tuiy (at, a dead personX (303) 
/ 5K|f, Wgd. (302) 


C. 

CaTAil, dL 

/ tall, gugd, (299) 

/ can, tag[h]Agd (tagfliji egd. (305) 

t'al, dirndl 

Cheek, koli; kef. (N.B. — Kef ie the 

aide el the face, i.e., nearer the ear 
than kfili.) 


Chest (AumaaX Iggd- 
CkUif, klrrd. 

CAwken, kotti (kuttiX 
burr. 

Circle, gorrpgorrd. 

Clean, kada. 

Clever, •AgiL ( 

Cold, bAL 


I oolleet, sleSgi 

(308) 

/ come, koigd. 

(311-320) 

/ eompUie, *1*1111111 aAege. 
Corn (dukba), bagha. 

Com (dura), kurd. 

I cough, kulu Ggd. 

Coantrg, •dAr. 

Coto, turri. 

Comrits, algui. 

(;3) (330) 

/ create, obtogA. 

Cwio (Mtid), gu'a. 
estivation, tibd. 

/ cal, glgd. 

J etii o£, tunmdgA 

(311) 


D. 

Udr/Sr, korra *d4r; •Dirfur, (jjijb) 
Z^um (juBt before BnnnaeX nakuUa. 
Da^, kobbil (Dajs of the week os in 
Arabic.) 

Dead, li'd (Id); •mait, (^U) 

Beep, gfiei (goisi; dusi j dCUeiX 
/ descend, tdegd (tdigd) (311-318) 
Bmt, •flliaitdii. (O^tei) 

J die (/ shall die), esild. (313) 


of Gtbtl S'wifa». 
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I <%, nrrug^ (ciigd) (300) 

Dirty, kwtg^. 

Do, dige ; (t.V»^) (301) 

Dog, biiri (birrli): (plural Miri). 
DotJcey, dddd. 

Doorway, askar; *bdlx (t'V) 

Dovt {w pigeon), ogit. 

Dowry, •raiL (Jl<) 

/ yag^ ; y^b6). (301) 

Dr%mk, *8nkM. (Ob^) 

Dry, ko’d, 

DoJehii, baghd. 

Dkto, kurd. 

E. 

Ear (^ufKan), kebbd. 

Earth (Le., the worid), idclL 
Earth (Le^ the 
Ea4, obbl 

/ vat, 8^d (aagdX (301) 

Eight, wolld (ottd). 

Elbow, eakironu (cp, aub. htrJ). 

Eiophant, ^rrbu. 

Eltveu (vida page 297). 

Etnpty, ami; kuai. 

Etming, •fisftj "ad. ..u*) 

Ia the evening, *us6t0l. 

Etit, nowi 
Ewe, OTTO. 

£yt.L 

F. 

Fate, iclJra, 

I fall, etterd. (316) 

Far, gba (guai; dM; dud> 

Fat, tagunx^ 

Father^ abba (the aanie ward denotea 
paternal uncleaX 


I fear, jSgd. (807) 

Ftnthtre, deni 

Jfeldt, korrgd; kattegd. (304) 

IfgH, okiJgd (5k)la; OkiriX (303) 

l^ngen, bd burr (bd burrd). 

Finger {littU\ ba burr (lit. haxul 
Fire, ye'. 

Fid, iidilu'duin ) tofi*. [N.B»—Only one 
man gave the latter word.) 

Five, bfid 

•dugai. (J»>> 

I Jtee, •hiirabi egd. (tir*) 

I fog, mi egd. 

Food, go'. 

Fndieh, aggerd, 

Foot, dai 

FoarteenX JJ97). 

Forty J 
Four, iabtd. 

Fowl, kotti (kuttiX 
Friend (Ar. ^l), kerrbdri. 
From,-xiir). (323) 

In front, drrd ; tabil) tahd rd; tabA 
dalla. 

JUi, ddgili \ birri (hetriX 
Fut (rofeX korra. 

O. 

Oame (onwuiii), bd^lo. 

GaiitUe, bAdo, 

Giraffe, orri. 

Girt, lellA 

lgioe,)t^ (310,321) 

/ go. kdegd; ynegd (and vide anb. roeidX 
(310, 316, 323X 
Goat (or bd-i 
Go(d (ina(e), kaUu-ubu. 

God, uddu (iddoX 
•dJiblb. (iv*i) 

Good, kadd. 
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Grandfather (yairmal or mrtttmai), oir 
(arr), 

Grandmothfr (paternal er maierml), 

Abo. 

Grass^ O'eru^. 

Grtirr (n.)^ Iju, 

Greff, rlubu. 

Orey-headetlt kelgi. 

girri. 

/yrtjj, llig^. 

Gmind Cn.)t 

Gv.iw!ti / 9 tid, gurri (gurruil. 

H. 

Hair, y'S. 

ffatehrt (Amb./fl^), UStiGr 
Jfftntt. bA, 

/Aaiv, tig^ (305) 

Hi, Iwr, 

Head, tub A (tA). 

Head (o/ am), t&ud|L 
HeeuhnifH, kiirA (Jit* okill 

(Shtikk). 

I ktar, Ulog^ (talge), (^P®) 

jrmrv,*tegin. (^*-3) 

Hed, cflkinimi (vidti sub* «W<hp^ 

Hrrr, k«gi (Idgi; kiSgi; UAki); kAldri 
(kSgiri; k4gi tij kjgiri). 

/ hide (ttiuia.), UUgv. 

Himaeif, erji r)gfb}o (erri-t>X 

Hit, her, ; kffo (kog^bjo). 

/ Ai/. MBrabi egAj irr^: eaifigA 

(vj-p) 

/ Am, tugA 

Hoe (n,), •dobbeJ^. 

Thoid,h\%L 
Hffoe^, eiutA. 

Bam. tdti (tatU). 

Barise, hirrtA- 
Bat. yi\ 

BtaiMe{o/ mitdtfririd-),*da.Ti^a. (Sudan 
Ar: 


Hoiae (naUee), boa (be*)* 

Soip, iJfaii* 

How many, Ifittd; lettAttd. 

Bundred (vide page 2d'T)* 

Bui, bSu (be’> 

I. 

7, «ij aiti. 

III. ■nu'iri. 

/ iwrprwOT), *faiJbQ8i eg^. 

In, -ri. 

Ijuide, kadderi 
/ irault, biagA 
/ ifOinuir, laliA tigd (lA tigA)—(Hi., I 
havo the head , . .) 

It, ji. 

K* 

I kill, 

Xijid («jKfft/vt}^ •gins* 

Knet, kiifm 

Knife, Bern. 

/ huttP {knas), tdgd. 

L 

Ladder, *aeliiiiL 

Larye, bittL 
J ia ttyh, kAli 
Laxy, kuastni (kdaarmu). 

Leather, kitti; UdurtL 
/ /ease (ijo., aiandon), beigA* 

/ ieaiv (i©,, sunge* 

Left (as opposed to right), uiumti. 
Leopard, Oggi (oUkA). 

J,ey, daii. 

Liar, kuwoi (kuwA). 

I lie dbij)w,.ea5g6nS. (313) 

/ l\fi, ktbbi ogd (vide sub, mtw). 

/ like, gorgelA tigA (vide sub* intend). 

(303) 


(317-313) 

(jTi) 


(318) 

(303) 


(298) 


(303) 


(310} 


^ iHd4b, Sudm. 
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Like, diWru. (327) 

Ziew, aurt^ 

Zt/i* abirrL ^ ^ 

A tUitt, kulU. 

LdiUf, ^si (dual I tiilki % guiai}. 

Fuv a long 

/ lose, oai^ri (313) 

Ihot, t4td. (300) 


M. 


Mail ijoiiii^), tiggtir^. 

/ TfiaJtvt dlg^ ; sig^; obU^d (301-310) 
Man, Q (as in Engliab, btM^t)x bdrii 


(barro)* 


Muny^ iibwti abfiru. 

^y. 

Matty liirM ib'ai 

Markety "enk- 
Marruufc, atai. 


/ marryf dOgd. 

3litl^ kubbiL 

M^t, enciL 

{302> 

/ mert^ *blgi egi?| dderi (1)- 
MfJon, urn*. 

Mrrhisaf gonu 

Mfial, teddi. 

Middle, tlerrL 

Milk 0 (Eia ill Engiiab A*i)L 
Mittei (vide sub. «»*»). 
Mi7ie, eggi. 

(322) 

MttkaviffHidttny ^Muslim.' 

Mwioy, "gins, (u^) 
M&akey, flttilrrf. 

Mtwi,^ utlii (uffcd'j). 
abdni. 


Mornuig, obbi (<3p. rttsl). 
Moftitr, itk (i^X 

Monntain, ha (cp. rock\) 
MtfuiA^ A* 

Mvrh, ubwf; abilril 

> 



N* 

Kftii (AKTOTft), targhwi. 

Nmnt, ter {tirriX 
oddu. 

AVrtr, atu. 

JVffA' {hitch of)^ eDgu. 
obiix 
kaebt. 

Night, 

LatU nifffii, gilU'd. 

Nim, diflfcL 

iWady 

JVu.-la; aV; 1*1’, (■^) 

JTpwf, •liiiriikft(h4rfigfl)L (a&^) 
Nurth, liirru (bimL)b 
/ibite, siniia. 

iWip, "liiissa. [(AtkJl 4^5*]— 

» 

O. 

Old ip/ iieratmt), kelgi; wOga (mO'uX 
Old {of iirkU'L 

On, teodi U f -ta ; -ri., {33S) 

Onec, u lakoi. 

Okc, lakoL 
QpffM, togi. 

/ D^ji'M. (307) 

Of . (324) 

Oetrkh, oiiiiuQ, 

Othfr, g£ (i^), 

OKr, -gArr(g4rro: kurr?; SttoX (319) 
Ovttsidf, lerri- 
Oimifr, mimditr. 

1 ’. 

Poha {of hand), animn^. 

^ o ji, Englutli hotd). 

F^rt, •girt 
Fitjfon {of dove), ^l. 
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/VnJt, totlrai. 

Pit. aglift (agga^ 

J*tare (u.), kA 

I pUi^, ittonr^. (^17) 

Ptieket. *gibbL 
PuntI (or Ittkf), lay; 

Piitrr, *idi«k^ - *) 

Priee, ‘tamfin. (O^) 

Priiicm, •islglni 'kajiakoin. (Cm^; 
Zji [Turkish.]) 

(ao6) 


tj- 

Jie f/itiekf kleiUo (klsilro)} uym (only 

naetJ by BedaynfcX 

Qitiekiff, kisd'. 

Quite, SOCOtJ. 


R. 

Jiain, battu (buttu). 

Jfni'nMwifefj bogi. 

Paint/ sceaion, 

/ raiae, kibbi eg<5 (impemtive abg. 

kibbilo; plnr kibbilu^ 

Jiam, tarr. 

Jifuatt, minafo’. 

Baior, ku (cp, 

Ri^}, mnrai. 

f refatt, owiej^ (322-^)28) 

/ tdtoM, clar eg^. 

Relitp/m, (C>iJ) 

Pieh, d^m. 

Rule, ong^ (orregS), (300) 

•mumldk (bundukX 
Right ( tioi iggL 
Hea rirni (o/ the Sun), kaakfiri (liU 
emerge). (^^®) 

Riter, 'balir. 
gairdi. 


Rofie, obba 
Riiter, kirr& 
/ riffl, liirigu. 


(3&9) 


(304) 
(305* 312. 321) 
(308) 
(320) 
(308) 
(320) 


(302) 


S. 

Sait, Lnddr. 

Saful, 

Saiulaia, tfiggd. 

/ sfty, Igt 
/ aw, Igfii loeg^. 

I wup, big^ 

Set/, erri. 

/ oetuL kuyeg^. 

Ifm wt iqf the Ski*), kmiSgUL 
ikven, rlishti (dishti). 

Shft^P (or ^o(U), bi'L 
Shr4rpifkin {rwj}^ ow, 

Shia-h,om{6kilU\ 

I huge \ lag5^ 

Shirty tAri. 

Sk^frt, tetlL 
Shi^ulder, auggm 

/ eahlre; *hdrega i iutu 

( 314 ) 

J kirr^gfi. ( 307 ) 

tAkirri; kakko^ 

Sule^ dir^, 

/ mn wUmt, herrcgv (Kiimge), (3U) 

Hitvrr, ‘fodda, 

SiMcr^ kiitiliL 
iricp destil^, 

I '*6' 

taduj-; kitti. 

Skg, bumlu. 

SUfcv, ititiD^ (imini j iimni^; luumi). 
Sltiee girl, bt 

I Map, talgi eg^. (312) 

iSowlg. dlrn'. 

Small, muinai (miuna). 
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I midl {trawL), *Sttj ege (sh,lD egd). 
(^) 


Smoke, jAjfi. 

/ siieise, tiagis 

(309) 

Soldier^ *askarL 

Sotneons, li‘^ (?X 

(329). 

South, ( J-*-*) 

/ sow, bTgd eg?f^ 
i ig^k, oi Dg^. 

(301, 322) 

J iipiif kfi wuigd 

Spotted {mottled), hiri bdrL 
/ sguat, •eundok eg& ; •auadok erri. 

(Sudan Arab^ 

(309) 

Staik (of eom)^ koi, 

/ StHTld, ABowli. 

Star, bar; (plural Uirr). 

/ durit go tgL 

(312) 

/ Jitay, su^gd 

InUaJ, birtgS; tilU i%4 (lit do thief) 

Stid:, bo'. 

Stone, bd. 

f etop, asowli, 

/ BCnitse, *darulu ^aai 

(300. 320) 

; irregd 


(310) 


StrfMuff, kuimu (kunntur); •n^idL 
I am anlject to 8h<g^; *!!»■» eiri- 

Suttdu, kimS, 

^mmer, aig4. 

Sun, utto. 
iSTunvi, •mikhribe. 

Sword, •saif; •jjaif Beni (liu tword 
kn^e.) 


T. 


/ take {with me), dogd. 

(302) 

Ttdk, biidl; berya. 


/ Utlk, oiagd 

(301) 

Ttarv, ebbL 


TVn, timm (timiui). 



That, to; tiSti, (^1^) 

Theji, ua^i (taU). 
rArtV, kaiioi (kai). 

TAert, koto; kotoli (kotots). 

Thep, berr. 

^vk, gurri gurri. 

JTiiff, tainS (tUU); •harjuiiL 

T^iqU, Haina, * 

Thin, diii'L 
Tkin^, iL 
Thirit, unga. 

Thirteiii \ 

rjirt, / 

TkitM 
Tkret^ w4* 

/ threisfit kTgi?. 

TArw, u wil 

Tiirroat^ tsi; utro (liL AGlam*« 

I tkrtmj diiEg^. 

Tfmmb, hi gurrgo (bii giirrba), 

Tiang, kombori^, 

Tiffhity^ kutLtmr (vide eubp tlmng)^ 
Timt^ *ugUiit; *sfmuiii* {/or thm Hirntt 
four vide ^hc 

Tiitd, diirik 

fi'rvrfp dilgili. 

To, (322) 

Tolxvxo, ta&bo. 

To-day, kotya; kobbdL 
Toe9; litik toi, dai hnrr{]iL fool boys; 
foothoy). 

Toes, bi§ toe^ dai gungo {dai gurrboX 
Together, lakoi (Ilk one ptace\ 
Tomorrow, <dlL 
T&nyue, taitlBi ( biinini ), 

Tooth, murgi. 

Tracht, dijUga 
Tmj, batU (bilti). 

Twke^ u 8 w 4 
JW^ Bwi. 
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u. 

Uncii^ (patmitUX kO«a^ " abba vAm b 
Unck i ). I' apiilied to 

maiqa. ^ cilliar* 

/ undersiatul^ tillgi. (30C) 

tWw, kQaalnl (ItiwEnInfi). 
li ig kdk^ra 

V. 

iiiT^ (usod bka tho Aiabic 
wvdi *' in a wida iieii}^)p 
VfTff, floco (lit, ^tiy. 

Vithujc, gellL 


IKiVt/f / itisA tA tige (lit- A<3tw ih& 

hroiiy 

With, (324) 

r>'iS (cpn A«ir)^ 

hidimt eakfiri, (*^^X(315> 
{Jhirimi) 

IVoyt (u-), *hidiqii (liiriini) \ •£‘li»ghlA; 

k4 (Jii) 

JFarW* iiitlL 
/ mmndt tftifgJ- 
W&undf:d, tlUt, 

bii kajfriiL 
Wnmfff kobl^oi 


W, 


Y. 


/ uvtU, gerg<5; tsi ^ «^) 

aaD) 


Walxr, bt 

IVf, to: tai; tot ti. 

»>«*-. kawnij *iW If. 

/ twe/., tibbi (lit, thoiil taif*)- 


Writ (u.). l»i. 

Writ (tulv.), kailil 

Ilf ternf, tl ^ \ gub. t/ia), 

T/tfjf wmt, a; J 
WW, twko. 

IVhnl f bu»T 1^' 

UlteH t liri. 

IVhtret iCr; iGri ; l^b; Iflgln; 
li^hoii; Ifighlri; Iftlri- (>1^7) 

If’AwA/ lai (proiiouneisl will:i a dniwl). 

{A-M) 


ft'Aifr, terri. 

iVho, ki (with a drawl). 

f^Ay. loii \ lua •aluiimu. <0^> 


IJTWi-, soco. 
Winter, dsibo. 


Ye, lo. 

y«ir, ge (Jil, rrtirtiii seaum ); obi. 

Jjant y«fli* (n.), aigti (^ga), 

I^vjt yfur (adverbially), aigia (igift) 
aii^o ri. 

TtfioiP, birri (hilli) ; girri (jjerri> 

Fes, till ; mn ; •mwo. (jiji ) 

Yfjftmlay, Imrya. 

7'Ae day ie/otv ye^erday, kfira, 

Thr day hi/pft yejdei'day rjurai-ag, ktlra 
tw^. [N.B. — We, reckoning the niglit 
to follow the iky, should call ihia 
three daye 
rfl.f,*k. 

Vbtif, kollo (ijollo): (plural, koUuti 


Z. 


Hiiykihcti (rau), Ikrri; ^Bukawa, 
(LS^jlAj). (NJJ.—The Znghilwa call 
tbeinselvca Berri and say the Aruba 
call them B&kawa.) 
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XUJifiRALfi. 

t. [fikoi. 

2, aw<S (sUwi), 

Jl. w4 

4. ijsbtii 
5^ hii^w 
6* deaht^^ 

T* fUfllit4 (diflhtiV 

5. wott^ (ottA). 

9. liiail (diahti). 

10. timni (timcoi), 

(The use of o(rdiital imtalMrs ie not undemt/nKL) 

In lining the ftlKtve numerals in oentetujea, an iilSx -ti is often adiletl, lakniti 

(for lakoi li) *, ahitti (for ahw^ ti); w^ti, etc. 

Them is ao wortl for any of Oie nuinemla onwards from ten; hut after 

redcliiag ten the Zaglntwa say for 

eievtn, g4 lakoi (w., avothtr oiw). 
twetTC, g6 9w^ (tA, nmtluft' (wo). 
tmiitg, gi timm ((a, anothtr (at), etc. 

Or. another way of aaymg 

tutiU^ is liinni swe. 
tkiHjf is Uiiim we. 

/arty is tlmai iabt^, etc. 

Them ia no word for 100; but the Arahic *■ luM " ta osed occoeionally- 


II ]akoL 
turicr, U swd 
thr{o\ u wd. 


(:7ot/>UBS. 

The following worito qj© mendy tranelatjons of Arabia wurds, but were 
obtained by displaying an objoot and asking wlmt colour it was. 

Pmm dty Mu^ to turfr^o (t e^ the Eng^ W«r) aad Nwk 
JVani pink to cfimgov (it, the Englisli rtd) 

Bri^h^ fjrmi <*» 

Z^rCy rnkUt. tight broufn, tight greeniah, and tight jftllomifh 
Orejf 




{ 


mijioai 

terrL 

jjirri. 

fahrl. 

by 7 girti 
hy other *: bim. 
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Nom OS THK CONJUOATIOS Ot VhiB3. 

1. I Eave as fai' as possibla pUioed tlia verl« into groups, adding footnotes at 
intervals* 

2. It will be noticed that tbs past tense of the more tegular form of verbs 
dilfere from the present very slightly (except in the 3rd persoua). I found it hard 
to locate tlie exact difference in pronunciatiou, though it was insisted upon by the 
Zaghawa. I have as a geuaial rule nsod -d as the aflix of the present, and -i of the 
past as 1 think to l*e correct after Usteniug very carefully when the ZaghiLwa tried 
to explain this differentse* 

3. As mgsrds the 1st person plural, the pronoun was generally pronounced as 
■■ toi,” but others pronounced it " to.” 1 have used «to ” throughout for llie cake of 

consi&tency- 

4. Between the pronoun and the verb, more noticeably in the lat poison 
singular and the 3rd pertwns aiiigular and plural, there was often inserted -gu. or, 
as others called it in all but the 3rd peruon, -u thus " at u talgd ” or ai gn talgd," 
or else aiinply " at talgd "—(apparently iathscriminatoly; and again *' ber hirtd " or 
" bor gu hirrd” (but never “ ber u hirnS")-^Bo mdiBcrituinately. As this -gu or -u 
was used with both transitive and intransitive verbs and was smd to make no 
difference in meaning, and was inflerted or omitted liaphazartJ (and 1 could not 
discern any difference in meaning). I conclude tliat it is only useti for the sake of 
euphony, and, in the conjugation of the verba, omit it. It appears, however, in the 
sentences, later, as it was given. 

will be seen on reading the longer sentences on pages 330 to 333 that in 
some cases tho parts of the verU there occurring vaij' from the corresponding forme 
as given to me in the coiyngations of the verbs. I liave left ouch diBciepaaeies 
nnlouchecL The Vocabulary funuBbes tiie uecesaaiy cross references. 


CONJUGATIOS OF VkBOS. 

To kOi. 


Imperative (singular), IL 


(plural)^ Uu. 


Singular. 1. ai ligd (/ kUt), 


2. la lil4. 

3. bcrlir^. 


ai ligi (/Jti/fed)' 

lalili 

ber kill. 


Plural. 1. to lidi. 


2. lolibd. 

3. berr lird. 


to lidi. 
lo Ubt. 
berr kilu. 


JWv 1.—/ am kUied, ai ekili^ erti; ai ekili cgd erri. 

2._ Cp, ai (/ fkali die\ which lias the same stem as this verb. 
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To run. 

Imperative (siiigalBr)j him: negative^ hirrltighS, 
„ (plural), himi; „ hirrbogh& 


Singular. 

1. ai hingd (/ rim). 

ai hingi (J ran)^ 


2. la hiirli. 

la hirrli. 


3. ber turr^. 

ber kihirri j kihiniL 

PiiiraL 

1, tehirid^. 

to birrdL 


2. lo Hirrbd, 

lo birtbi. 


3, berc hirrd. 

beiT kihirru. 


To cfilt. 



ItupeiatiTe (angular^ go. 


„ (plural), ga* 


Singular, 

1. ai gug£ (/ ea/i). 

aigiigi 


2. lagul^. 

laguli 


3. l)cr gori. 

ber kaguri 

Plural. 

L togOdtL 

togSdL 


2. logubd. 

lo gubi. 


3. bcrrgfirfi. 

berr kuguru. 


To bra^ik. 



ImpertttJve (smgiUar), irri : negative, irrlfighS, 


„ (plural), irin: 

mbSghS. 

Singular. 

1. ai ingi (/ brmJt). 

ei ingi (/ brokey 


2, la irrtd. 

k irrlL 


3. ber irrd. 

ber IdrrL 

Plural. 

1. to trrd4. 

to urdL 


2. loirrbtS. 

lo irrhi. 


S, berr iird. 

berr kirru. 


Note.—l haxt iroUcat it, ai ingi tigl 
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To ridt. 

Iin|H>rtttive (HiDgiilftr)^ orri (orri). 

„ (plnrftl), orm (orrin). 

Singakr. L oi ang6 <7 nde). ai ortgi (/ rodf}, 

a. k oirk (o]k> la mTli. 

3. JjeroiT& berkom. 

Plural 1, to orrdd. i» orrdL 

*2. lo onbA. lo crrbi. 

3. heiTorrf. boirkuiriL 

* Nbti 1-—For tbo 2Qd peraou plnral of tlje present tense " lo cariu ” and lo 
orru " wore actoally said, and not “* lo orrb4 " but the apeakera obviously dropped 
inadvertently into the Lmpoiative, ajnce in the past we have ** lo orrhi." 


Noft 2.-7 tiw abinU to ride, aJ oiygd egd. 

7 zcffl* riding a hme, a) hirrid orrgi erri. 
goM were ridijig 0 hone, ht hitrtd orrU lerrL 
he loas ridiTig a horec, her himd kom^ yL 
I am ruling, ai orrgiJ crri. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


To dig. 

Imperative (aingnlar). umi: negative, nttlfighS. 
„ (plural), OTTii: 


1. ai urrilgii (7 

2. la uirul4 

3. ber nrrd 

1, to uiTfld4. 

SL lo mrtibd. 

3. beiT ttitd. 


urrbogho, 

. •m 

ai niriigi (7 dug). 
la urriili, 
ber kurruL 

to iirriidL 
to uTXubi. 
berr kurrii. 


To 


Imperative (singularX birr. 
„ (plural), birriL 


Singular. 

1. ai bing^ (7 steal). 

ai birigi (/ stoU). 

2. la birrld 

la birrll 


3. tier birrd. 

ber kibirrL 

Plural 

1. to bind4 

to biridi 


2, to birrl>d. 

lo birrbi. 


3. berr birr^. 

berr Idbiiru. 


Jfote. —7 am t^ui to steal, ai bingd eg^. 

It w dlotoa, tdbtiri yL 
he Sad dcien it, kibirrd yi. 
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Singular. 


Plotal. 


To aj^ed:^ 


luxpfiiative (aingular), oia: negative. uiiiiighEx 
.. (pluwlXoinn: „ iiiSb%b5. 


L 01 {/ 

2. la oiSIl*, 

3. boT oiirt 


al €i%t; ai oi aigi (/ 
la oi&lL 


to oi&dL 

2. lo o\Sbi. 

3 . berr oiir^. 


ia oi&di 
lo oi&bL 
b«iT koi&la. 


T& Ml. 

Imperativo (singularX ae 8»X 
^ (plnral). aeo (flieX 


Singular. 1. oi seg^ (/ cat). 

2 . 1 a Mli. 

3. ber ser^. 

Plural. 1. to aod^, ^ 

2.1o80b^. 

3. berr oert*. 


To make; do. 


Imi^nitive (flinguUr). dl; ufigotiTe, dUighS, 

- m It i-v-.. _ iJKlr^\jrprii-k 


(plural), dlu: 

Su^nlar. 1. oi utnie’jWc.X 

2. la dU^. 

3. ber dir4 

PluraL 1. t» did^ 

2. Ici bib4. 

3. berr dir4. 


dlbogho. 
at digi (/ Toade, WaX 
ladilJ. 

bet kidiri (kidili). 

to didL 
to dIbL 

berr kidiru (kidiluX 


djig^ (/ [an object]) » declined tlmmgbout in tbe same wanner. 


To driitk. 


Imperative (eingular), ya; native, yalogho. 

„ (plural), yu a « ya bogh* 


Singular, 

1. ai yagi (/ drink}. 

2. la yoli. 

3. ber yard. 

u yagi. 
la yalL 
bee klyari. 

PluraL 

1. to yadd. 

2. lo yaljd. 

3. berr yard. 

to ysdi. 
lo yabl 
berr kiyaru. 
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Tti «Aoto. 

Imperaiiv« (Bmgdar), ibo: dbo l^ho. 

M (pliiral)^ ^lio; „ ilbo b5gh& 


Singular. 1. ai bng^ (/ aAow^ 
3. k bnl^ 

8. lier bnr^. 


ai bugj (/a&onrofji 
kbulL 
bw IdlbaL 


Flnral. 1. hi bw!^ 

2, lo bub^. 
a berr burd. 


to budi 
lo bndL 
berr Hbula. 


Ta takt (toiU vk). 


Imperative (eingnlarX do: negative, do lugbb. 

„ (plural), do-o; „ do MgbiS. 

Singular. 1. ai dogd (/ foJtf, ai do^ (/ kol^ de.). 

2, la doll la dolL 

3. bar dorl ber kodoli (kodoldi). 


rinraL 1. tododl 

2. lo dolxi 

3, berr dord 


to dodi 
lo dobi. 
b«jT kudnld. 


yiote 1.—Here (in the 3rd person phu-al of the poat) is a good example of the 
general tendency to deepen the aound in the plutaL 

J/bte 2.—The word for I marry " (of the man) ig dfigd, and ia conjugated in 
exactly the some way i the two words dogd and ddg^ were said to differ in the 
eonnd of the o ; but one would suppose they were one and the ^me word. 


To fiwy. 

Imperative (singakr), U; negative, la Idghl 
„ ({dural), U’n: „ lab 4 }gh& 


Singular, 

1. aihSgd(/hity). 

oi liigi (/ b&uffhty. 


2. k liUl 

khUi. 


8. ber lard. 

ber kildo. 

PloroL 

1, to laiil 

toliidi. 


2. lo labe. 

lo labi. 


3. ben lard. 

berr Idliln. 


JVoffiL—I.have boi^ht (it) = $,i lap tigL 
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Sit^ilar. 1, Hi bLig6 (/ 
2;. la bial^, 

3. ber bMr^. 

Plural. L to bi^d. 

2. b bidb<S. 

3. beir biilrd. 


To iiotat. 

ai biagi (/ imuUed), 
la biali 

ber kibiai (kibia> 

to biudL 
lo biiibt. 
berr kibiaru. 


I want ; likt. 


Singular. 1. ai gotg^ (/ imn^, tie,). 

2, lagerltf. 

3, ber geinl. 

Plural. 1. to gerdi. 

2. logerb^. 

3^ berr gerr^. 


la gerli. 
ber IdgeirL 

togerdi. 
lo gecbt 
berr ki^rru. 


To ftjwy (ft man). 


Imperative (aingular), h^Ot 
„ (pluraJ), hiu. 


Singular. 1. ai {Ibuiy). 

2 . la h^I^. 

3. berbdr^ 


ai b&i (/ iuritd). 

lahdIL 

ber kihiS'L 


Plural, 1, to bM4. 

2. lo Mhi. 

8. berr btli^. 


to hddi. 
lo hdbL 
berr kib^ru. 


To f^Ai. 


Singular. 


Irapemtivo (aingniar), uki r nogadTe, Ski iSgbuL 
„ (plural), uku! „ fikihJJgbfl, 


1. oi ukilgd(/;^ftt). 

2. la okU& 

3. ber$ktni. 


ni okilgi (/ftmffki), 
la 6klli. 
ber koki. 


I'luml. 1, to Skidd. 

2. lo Skibd. 

3. berr Skird. 


to Skidi. 
lo SkibL 
berr kSldlu. 


A'bte 1,—^riio aingular of the preaeiat was by another rr ^ t n given aa ai Skila 
la Skila, ber Sidra: and by a third as ai Skirl, la SkiU, ber Skiii. 
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jVbfc 2—1 om about to figbt = ai Skijgi eg^. [There moat therefore be a fonn 
ai filcig^ 

Z. _ ^When the accent in pronuDClation of the let peieoa singular present 

fails on the propenulUmate syllable, thon, if eg^ bo added, the last syllable ia 
softened from 4 to i: Bkigi eg4 instoad of 4fcig4 eg4 Cp. note to t4eg4 


Tit hnttff. 


Imperative (aingnlar), koiro (karro), 
„ (plural)^ kann. 


Singular. 1. aikorrgd </ innjf). 
2. la kocrld. 
a, her korrd. 


ai koiTgi (7 hrowgJU)^ 
la koTrli. 

her kodoli (kodold). 


Plural. 1. to koirdA 
2. lo kmrbd. 
a. berr korrd 


to korrdi. 
lo korrbL 
berr kudoliL 


Sfdte 1.—The third persons of the past tense are borrowed from dogd (q.v.). 
Note 2.—I have brought (ii)|,ai kongi tigi. 


Singular. 


Tb fetch or bring. 


1. ai kattego (f/fteh). 

2. la kaitolA 

3. her katterd. 


ai kattegi {T/etchcd). 
la kattelL 
her katldd. 


FiuraL 


1. to kattcd4. 

2. lokattelaJ. 

3. berrkattor4. 


to kattedi 
Jo kattebl 
berr kattolu. 


Jfote .—I could find no imperative for this verb. 


The following two verbs are regular in tbe present and almost 
indistinguisbable ia pronimciatioii; they differ however in the post. 

To say. 


Singular. 1. at ig4 (7 «3r> « igi (7 

2. Ia il4 la ili- 

3. her ir4. ber ki. 

Plural. 1. to id4 to idi 

2. lo ib4 lo ibi- 

3. berr ir4 berr kUCL 


iVopfc G^bcl SialatL 
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To sef. 


Singular^ L ai Tg^ (/ $«), 


al aigi (/ 
la ftiH- 

ber agbi (dghii). 


2. lalld, 

3. ber Ird. 


Plural. 1. to Idd* 


toaidi 
lo aibi. 

berr agiliL 


2. lo Ibd. 

3. barr Irl 


—The four following verbs have the appearance of past tenses {idtte tlie 
third perflonfi)L 1 eonld only find a single tense in tiae^ 


To hitvf. 

Singular. 1. ai tigd (tigi) (/ or I 

2. la tild (tili)i 

3. ber Idtd (kiti). 

PhiraL 1. to tidd (tidi), 

2. lo tibd (tibi). 

3. berr kitd (kiti)L 


—Thia verb, like the English ** liave/" b also aee<l ae an auxiliary^ 
Examples have been given. 


To knoip. 


Singular, 1. ai togd (/ or / 

2. la told (tuId)L 

3. ber kutul. 

PiuraL 1. to todd (tudd)L 

2, Iq t^bd (tubd)i 

3. berr kutfira (kutuluX 


To be ablf^ 


Singular. 1- ai tagfh]agd (tag[h]ugi) (/ mn or I eoidd}, 

2 . b tag[h]al6 (tag[h]nli). 

3. ber kitdrd; kitagiri (kitagird; kitagiri). 

Plural 1. to tagpijadd (tag[hyLdi). 

2l lo tag[h]abd (tag[h]ahi)L 
3. berr kitagiru. 

Note, —For ** ai tftg[h]dgd ” there may be used ** ai tag[h]d eg4” 


TT. A. Itj^cMiCELAEL,— On tht 2affkdwa and tkt. 


SOfi 


To totx. 

SiogtilAT. 1. ai tak^ (/love or lovtd). PlmaL 1. to 

2, la tdgiE 2. lo USgibL 

3. ber kiUgirl 3- be" kitigim. 

Ifotf .—The third pereoos appear the eaiue ab those of ai tajspi]dg)(L 


JVbf<.^Ia the following three verba the iiaual r in the third parsons giT« 
place by assirniiation to an t In jiSg^, however, an r ia also possible. 


To pvi. 


Imperative (ringularX tel t negative, tel logho. 

„ (plural), tal; tego: negative, tel boghS, 


Singular. 1. si telgd (/jnif). 

2. la telL6. 

3. bar tallA 

Plural 1. te teldA 

2. liO telb4. 

3. berrtellii. 


ai telgi (/put [poif]), 
la telH- 
ber kitelll 

to tddL 
lo telbL 

berr kitellu; or, togoydru 


Xbtf 1.—The foiioa tego and togoy&ru would seem to belong to a diderent 


stem altogether. 

JVote 2.—It is ptaoed. tihaij yi. 


To hear. 



Imperative (aingularX talo, tiilo: 

nt^tive, (aiOgho. 


„ (plural), t&lu, Lalu: 

„ tilboghS, 

Singular. 

1. ai talg6; tdlogd {1 hear). 

ai telgi (/ hea.rd\. 


2. la tall^f; tilold. 

la tailL 


3, her talliS; Uil^, 

ber kitaUi; kitdloi 

tturaL 

L to taldt 

to taldl 


2. to talb& 

lo talbL 


3. berr talld; tdl£ 

berr kitellu ’ kitdiu 
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To /ran 

Imperative (Erngular), jit. 


Singolar. L ai jiig^(7/rar), 
2. lEjiU4 
a b6rjul4(j{it^>. 

Ploxal, 1. to j5d(S. 

2, bjilbtS. 

3. berr jiild (jQr4)L 


(plumlXju. 

^ i*'gi 
k juiL 
ber kiljdii 

to JiidL 
to jubi, 
berr kiyiiru. 


itoU *—The verbs that follow are co^jng&ted like those preceiliiig in the pre^ni 
tense, bat the third persoiLB of the past tense ere of a dOTerent form. 

To ojtm. 


Imperative (singukr), gi: negativep gi ISghS. 
„ (piund), giu: .. gi bogfioi 


Singular. 

i. d (/ qp^iy 

ai (7 op^^Tud). 


Z lagu^. 

In glli 


3, her 

ber 

PlumL 

1. to glde. 

to gldi> 


2. lo glbi. 

lo ^bL 


3. berr glr^. 

berr guiru. 


Ifott.—l'he door u uptnfd, •bib t^giri yi; •bilb teg^ yi. 

To shut. 


Imperative (aiuguUrX Jdrri. 



(plnmlX kirm. 

Singular. 

1. fli ting^ {J skni). 

ai kirrgi (/ shui 


2. ta tdrrli^. 

la IdirlL 


3. bir kirri. 

ber kirridn. 

PluraL 

L lo kirrd^. 

to kirrdi 


2. la kirrb^ 

lo kirrbi. 


3* berr kirr^. 

berr kirriuru. 


— Thi door ii alv/^ *tab tdkirri yL 


R A. UacMictiael . — on ihr Zaffhdmi anti the 


SOS 


To md. 

Imperative (langnlarX * negative, kiiyi tughilL 
(plturfiJX kuu ; „ knyi b6gli5. 


SingoJEir. 1. ai knyege (/ 

2. la kuyeld. 

3. bear kuyei^. 


ai k^iyegi (/ ictI)* 

la knyelL 
bar knyari. 


Plural L tokuyedA 
3. Id Imyeb^- 
3* benr Imyerf. 


to kn jedL 
Id kujebi. 
berr kuyann 


NoU ,—/ am etni^ akuyari erri. 


To tolled 

Imperatiye (aiiigidar)^ bM. 
„ (pluialX Skim. 


Singular. ai (/ coUid}. 
2. la 

3* ber sTaCrrA 


ai elifi^ {J cott^ed), 

la 

ber aiaidn5. 


PInraL 1. taa!^^4 
2. lo bIbSM 
3* herr BleSrA 


to BlaSdi. 

Id BfeibL 
berr afaidnx 


To 

Imperative (dnguIarX bl: native, hi ISghO. 

„ (p1ural)r bin! g, bl b5gii3^ 


Singular. X+ ai higd (/ 
2, la bild. 

1 ber bixA 


ai bigi (/ uieedy 
!a bill 
bar biarA 


Plural 1. to liidA 
2 p Id bibA 
3. berr bird. 


to bidL 
lo bibL 
berr biuru^ 


Note .—/ ffM icieedt ai ebiari erri* 
yem tire „ b lebiiri lerri. 
hr>i» „ btir biilrd yi ; ber tebid yi. 
«r an ,. to tebldfi tarti 
ye are ,i lo lebMti latTL 

arn ^ berr biard yi 

/ am ahotd to ai Ugd egd 
/ am sdzinff, ai feigd erri 
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JVW«.— Tlift mark of the following verte h that they have an Lmpemtive in 
*lo ; the third pereooB of tho past teose, end m -gili (-kiU) and -giln {-kilo). 
The Btem remains unchanged throughout and [e]g^» [^JI4 I^p @te,j ^te added in the 
different porBoua. Thia form m ooad especially in qo^yugating verbs formed Erom 
the Ambicp f.^.^ *'VBuiidok •''dhrilhi •"harabi etc.! and would seem, 
if fitrictiy interpretodp to liave a fotore ^signification* Note that from the ordinary 
verbs given above^ P;^*p ** bingj " (/ skal), ^ bigd {/ otc.p a tense ** birig^ eg^^" 
" big^ olc-p can be formed^ meanlngp / am oioirf s^f^w^p / am oirof tc sem, cfo. 
Thus whereas one can say either " big^ (/ sem% or “ bigd eg^ ** (/ am about io sekc\ 
or bigd erri ** (/ am. teisiiu/)^ only two forms of the following verba are tised^ 
viz*, ** Bundok eg^ (/ or, / tm to a^ual% and “ sundokerri ^ (/ am 
squatting), etc* Tliat *' Himdok eg^etc*, liave not only a future meaning, but 
a present one aa well isp 1 think, shown by the fact that there is a tone© of 
the fonOp viz, sundok egi/' meaning, / sguattid. 


To *giuU. 

ImpBrative (eiogular), ^sundoklo i negative, ^sundok cl^ho. 

t* (pinral), 'sundoklu i „ 

♦sundok db5gh5. 

Singular. 1. ai *Bandokegj {/ 

ai ^gundokegi (/ 

tqmt or / 45140 ^)* 

£* la *Buiidokel^. 

la "sundokeli 

3. her •sundoklA 

her *TOfldekkilL 

Plural 1. to ^eundoked^"!'* 

to *ainidokt3cli. 

2. lo •sundokebA 

lo ^Bundokebl 

3. lierr •snndokl^. 

berr •smidokldliL 

fNoie l*^An other gave tlie 1st pe^wn plural 

as Boiidokderd,’^ md€ note on 

“ hagia eddp" below. 

J^ot€ 2.—/ am squatting^ oi simdokerri 


To meat. 

Imperative (alDguIor)^ Lngls lo; tiGgative, hogla ^irighSw 

„ (pluml^ 1“ = <T 

hagls Sb^h6. 

Singular, 1. ai hagis eg^ (/ s/uiU 

ai liagla egi {/ trueitd). 

tiifexe or / WWiff.) 

2* la hagfs e[£ 

la bagis ell 

3* ber hagig Id. 

ber hsgigkill 

PluraL L to hegls cild-f 

to hagls edi. 

2^ lo luigiB eb£ 

lo hagis ebi. 

3. berr hagfe 1£ 

berr hagis kiln* 

Aiiotlior gave tho lat person plural 

Rs *' hagis derd" : tliis may 

repreaeut “ hagle terri,^' i>., we are sneezingi teni "" 

being the auxiliary^ d and t 


are pronounced almost nlike. 
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Singular^ 


FIiiraL 


To lauffh. 


ImparatiVG (fnngtil^)p kali io: ncgad^'^ep kali ^I5gh5. 
„ (plurai)p kiiU lu; ^ kiiti SbSgho. 

^}!iAii&g6(l9hjdllauifh ai kiiii egi. 

ar / iaughy 


2. k kiili 

3. terkili 

L to kali ed^. 

2. lo kaili ebA 

3. benr kali 1^. 


1a kali etL 
ber kali kill 
to kiiU edl 
lo kuU ebl 
lietT ksili kilo. 


iTale , — The followltig verba from their method of oonjngAtion appear Hintilar to 
tboae immediAtelj preceding tbem; but emee m their earn the atudliary *“ 
not been eompoondeti with a aepafatel; entire word (such aa '' Snndok]^ eto.^ 
the two partA of theiUi vis^ ** -eg^ ^ and the atenip have more closely amalgamated and 
become a single simple verb in appearance^ with a present or only faintly future 
meaning: to snch an extent hae tbie amalgamation occurred tliat wo find aucfa 
forms wi ** t4egi eg^ ** (/ ahowi to k4€gi ^ (/ am ^hotU io go^ etc. 

To go^ or vxJk, 


Imperative (siagulai), kdlo (keUo): negati^t!, k^l^igho. 

„ (pliuaaXk^Iuj 

, kdbSgbb. 

SmgTiUr. L 

oi kiSegi (/ wn/X 

2. u kmi 

la k^sli 

3. ber !c41d. 

her k^li (kiiegili). 

Plural. 1, to kiSdii. 

to k<ldi. 

2. lo kiU, 

lo k^hL 

3. berr kel4< 

berr k^ilu. 

—^The verb ** kegi " which follows, appesis almost ideo deal it) coajugatioo 

except in the imperative; but it is pronounced leas 
emphasis on both syllabliffi. 

bimtdly and with slighter 

To p»w. 


Ituiieiative (eingulatX k£ (k6iX 

„ (plural X k^HL 


Singular. 1. ai k^gi (/ five). 

ai (/ fam). 

2. lakdli. 

Uk^lL 

3. ber k6Ii. 

bet k^li 

Plural. 1. to k^. 

to k^IL 

2. lo k4bL 

lo k^bt. 

3. berr k^lL 

berr ktSgiJu. 

IMe . —I could ilistinguiKb no difference between the two tenses except in the 


Fiej>i£ 0 / Gtbei M-idS, An^/lo-Fffi/pttQn Sudan. Sll, 

third persons. From the examples of the uw of « k^gi “ in seutoace it seems 
to be irr^tUar, but it is inserted here because of its Htmilaiity to " 



To sit^tU, 



Imperative (angular), hetrlo: negative, herr ^lOgbSi 


* (plural), herrlu: „ 

hen fibiigho. 

SingiUar. 1. ai heniegd (/rtm si/en/). 

ai iierregi (/tons 


2* b herreld 

la herreli. 


3- ber hmli. 

ber hengili. 

PlttraJ. 

I. to h-errecl*?. 

to hciredi. 


2p lo hflrreW* 

lo herrebL 


3p berr berrli. 

berr hengiltu 


To mal^Cf or cr^c. 



Impemtive (angular), negative^ oto glqt;hK 


„ (pluralX 

oto^ibogho. 

Singular. 

L ai obtogj (/ makf). 

ai obtogi (/ madoy 


2, la obtoR 

la obtolL 


3- berobtoR 

ber obtogik 

PlaiuL 

1. to obtodd. 

to obtodi. 


2. lo obtdbdi 

lo obtobi. 


9. berrobUJR 

berr obtogUo: 


To dfJicend. 



Imi^dve (aingttlar), tdlo; negative, to SJCgho, 


i> (pliiml), tda: ^ 

to db6gh$. 

Singnlar, 

1 . a| toege (/ tlescend). 

2. ktooR 

ai tdegi (/ d^oeonded% 
la toeli. 


3. ber tetd^ 

ber t^ili. 

Plural. 

1. ta toedd- 

to tdedl. 


2. lo tdebd. 

lo tdebi. 


3. bejT told. 

berr tdgUo. 


JVbff, / an aiom to d^satHti, ai t^egi egtS (jgo. notes 2 and 3 “ to okilg^ "). 
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To atari. 


Imperative {aiDgalar), goio (giiliS)! negative, giS 61ogIi5. 

„ (plural), gului „ gfi C'bSghO. 

Siugukr. L ai goegti </ ifart). ai goegi (/ ). 

2. b goeW. b gocli. 

3, ber bei goigili (go^). 

Plural. 1. to goed4. to goedL 

2. b goeW. b goebi, 

3 . berr gnil^. berr guigUu. 

Not *.—Notice the faint aliade of difference in pronunciation between the 2nd 
and 3rd peraona fliugukr of the present, end the deepening of the sound in the 
3td persona plural 


To hear {^idhtrett). 


Singular. 

1, ai ssiagd (/ licar). 

ai Bibgi (7 

2. la saald. 

la s^IL 


3. ber said. 

liar sa^L 

FltuuL 

1, to fidadd. 

to Btifwii. 


2. beaab4 

Ia ^bL « 


3. berr sdl4. 

To ^eep. 

berr a^lu. 

Singular. 

1. ai talgWg^ </ ^etp). 

ai talg£€gi (/ 

2. la talg£dl£. 

la talgeelL 


3. her talgdb (talgi]d> 

ber talg%ilL 

Plural. 

1, Lo talg£dde. 

to talg^i. 


2, b talgMW. 

io talgefibi. 


3. berr talgdbS (talgild). 

berr 


Jfote .—/ an ske^rt^, ai talg^gi erri. 


To sea. 

Luperative (eingukr), lolo; negative, b filijgho. 


„ (plnriiJ), bid: 

Singular. I, ai loe|j6 (/ *«). 

2, la loeb. 

3. ber lol4 

PlmaL 1. to loedd. 

2. lo bebd. 

3. berr bid. 

Ifote. —The diffetence in meaning between ai igd (q.v,) and ai loegd eeems to 
be very email. Tlie former ia often used for *• I find ” as well aa “ I see.'’ 


b iSbogho. 
ai Joegi (/ axu?). 
UloelL 
bor logili. 

to loedi. 
b loebL 
iierr logiiu. 


Fe<qdt cf Qtbd AfCddb, i^udarL. 
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Mte .—The form of the following verba varies oonaiderably from that of the 
prevtotu oneSt Tlie Btem in the first tense given in enoh eaae remains unchanged 
throughout^ and a pronoimiml pre&x ia pat before it. Tim prefix seems to bear a 
future aieaning,^ The paat tease ia quite diatinet, though the same stem is 
traceable ia it, The imperative begins with L 


To tit dtnen. 

Imperative (aiiigular), iegd i negative, legd iSgliS, 


(plural), legui 
Singular. 1 . ai £s^r^ (7 thall lie 
(itntn, or 7 lit down). 

2. k l$s^r& 

3. bar e5gi?r4 
Plural. 1. to tIsSgSd. 

2. lo ISscgSr^. 

3. berr s^rd. 

JlTofs L—The stem is apparentlj gd, 
talgdcge (7 sle^) q,v. 


legd lu. 
ai dgd (7 la tf dotm), 

la I^. 
her gd. 

to tegd. 
lo li^lu. 
berrgdlu. 

The word is connected, I think, with 


Jfo(t 2.—7 w(w lyinff ai ogid erri. 

J am „ „ ai egdti (ai ^d eiri)^ 

/ am alteitt h lie damt, ai ^SgErd egd. 


To U»t, 


Singular. 1, ai aaclgiri (7 ehaU fase, 
or / lose), 

2. la lasOgiii 

3. her edgiri. 

Plural 1. to tasogiri. 

2. lo lasdgiri. 

3. betr a^iri. 


ai akuori (7 Unt). 

la lakiioii. 
her kuri 

to takuori. 
lo lakuoru. 
berr kuru. 


JVhfe, -Here the past tense is evidentlj" from a difTerent stezn. 


To die. 


Imperative {singular), leli (li ^11): negative, Mi dgho. 


» (plural), lAlu: 

Singular, Aitemalivt fftrta. 

L ai fend (ai &1 Icli), 7 siWf die, 

2. la IgsIId (la Ids! leli) 

3. bar aild (sili) (her at leliji 
PluraL 

1. to tfiaSld (to teSaii leli) 

2. loldefild (lolSaoleli) 

3. berrauld (berr su leli) 


lilu lughu. 

ui eli (elii) {Tdied), 
la lelL 
her li (lii) 

to biloL 
!o loltL 
berr lulu. 


‘ Fide ugte an ui fiilM. 
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JfoU *—The fdlowing were the oxaxaplea givep^ atid show the. difieretice in 
meaning between the variDiJii of thia verk 

/ dmtt die (lit, IfduOl he de^d f\, ai 
I shall rftp /shall Ae ?), ai Irt IdL 

/ fm fa die^ d Jkitll €|^. 
k€ k her si lelL 
he icill die^ ber fdlL 
ke diedf her tii* 

M dead^ ber li*e (ber Ifi) | bar ii"<5 yL 

I umdt/ul, ju eli orii 

arc ilfdcdt la bli lerri; la bU^ lem. 
m are diod^ to talo terri 
he hits mt died^ im !i^a 

To staTul 

Imperative (aingnlarX low; negative, low lugbo. 



.. ^plural), Uft; 

tt bin lughn. 

Singular. 

t. ai aaowli ^awl 

ai owli {I stood). 


or J tfayid). 


Z lalaaowlL 

bi lowri. 


3. boraowlL 

ber owli 

Plural, 

L to toeowlL 

to towli* 


2. lo loaowli 

In IowtL 


3. Imrr aowii. 

beiT owli. 


Aotc 1.—Note the aabetitution ot r fov / (lowri for lowH) bj euphonism in the 
second penwas of the [jast tense, 

iVbfc 2 l—/ am dandiny^ ai owU eirL 

To shout or roar. 



Itnporative (aingukr), kji: 

negative, leyi froghu. 


*, (plural); loyu: 

tt leyi erughu. 

Singular. 

1. ai pshlio (/ ahatt akoiit 
or 1 aAoi/r.) 

ai oyiri (/ Js^^nQt 


2, la teablr^. 

la leyiri. 


3^ ber 8hir4 

ber ej-irL 

Plural. 

1. to tealilri?. 

to teyiri. 


2. lu leahtte. 

lo leyiru* 


3. berr ohlrt!; 

berr eyim. 


J/oie 1*—The atem is appareudy “ ey " ; and “ oshlrf " may acand lor'* eseviri 
Jhtt 2.—Probably “ leyi el0gh6 " « dughu " ahould !» written for tho ne^tivo 
form of the imperatives 

JfoU 3.—1 shouted before, ** ai drro ejlri^^ 
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To fOOrk. 

Impemtlvo (diigular)^ *hidimi I<^ld : negative, •hidiiai kski ^hu. 
li {pliirai)p *hiditni la^kii : „ •hidiiiii lesiki lughu. 


Singular, h ai *hklimi eakj^ri!^ (/ 
ahali teork or / wrJt)i 


2. la *h{f1imi 

lefiki^rci 

3. bear ^ 



tfihTre. 

1. to 

tesker^. 

2. Id „ 

lesk^rd. 

3. bflrr 

t^5fi£rd; 


lehlrv* 


ai *hi{imii eski (i^Bkii)p (/ work^). 


la 


ber „ 

tifsi; tchiL 


10 

tBBki (teskii). 

lo 

leakilu (lesklmX 

berr „ 

tEelnii t^hlRL 


^fote 1 .—OtkerB gave tlie 3 rtt persons Eiagnlar and plnra] of * *hidimi e^kore ** 
as ” ber ^hidinii terri ** and " berr *liidiiiii tern ” rea|J€clivoly, 

Mit 2.—1 could not discover whether **eskerd ^ by itaelf has any meaniug 
and if sOp what: but twii the let pereori plural preaent of “ fcoig<? '* (/ c£h?i^)p 


To batki. 

Imperative (aiDgulm'X kora leski. 

„ (ploralX kdm leakn. 

/ shall hathe^ or / kora esker^* 

/ aho^d io kUhe, ai kOra esk^rd €g& 

(The rtat of the verb ia the same as ** *hidiiui eskSrd^^ substitutitig " kora * for 
*^*hidimi**) 


To 


SixigulAT. 

1. ai em (/ um, or / 


2p hk lerri^ 


3, Ijor yi 

PJumI 

k tiO terri. 


2p lo lerri 


3* berryi- 


Note —I could find no differunce between the pieaeut and the past tenses, 
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N^e .’—^The foUo^iog ve^tb^ aeem to irregular or defective throughout^ 
They are reproduced in the form in which they were given. 


Singular. 1. ai yuegd (/^)l 

2. la yueld. 

3 , her Bin^. 

Plural 1. to tafttirL 

2, loyilbi. 

3. berrsard 


7b go. 

ai yuGgi (/ 
la yiieii, 
her tl 

to tll'l 
lo yabL 
berr alu^ 


Jb OTfitr. 


Imperative (aingulai'X toi-o: negative, koi logho. 
\ (plural), kai'o^ 


Singular. 1- ai koige (/ rowir), 

2. h koUi^. 

3, her kmri; 

(klsSri). 


ai koigi (/ 
la kojii 
her ketM- 


Plural 1. to taakai^ (teskehf). 

2. lo fcdb^, 

3. bert kiihAro ; kasart'. 


to takai (taka). 
Id k&hL 
berr kitgaln. 


Abfft—/ n7n ahotU (o rwrtis, ai koig^ egL 
I a m comiT^^ ai erri koigL 
Were you wmiug f leim koili. 


To/alt. 


Luiperativo (BiDgolar), lett^. 
„ (plural) Itthjmi. 


Singular ai etteri^ (//aifju 
2. la lettore, 

3* bcr kottere (katteriSl 


aietti(eltiS); Tialii 
U ietlii (lette); lo^Iri. 
bcr ketti (katt6); btl. 


Plural. L to Lattowart^ 

2. lo lattowiin:, 

3. berr toward. 


to tattowiiri ^ toBEri. 
lu lattowiiru; lualri. 
l>orr towdrui oslru. 


Pfopte of Su^fan, 
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Singular. 


To 

tnvperacive (aingular), latorrtL 
** (plural), Litumi. 


L ai attorn- (/p/a^). 

2. la laltorro. 

3. ber taiTL*^ 


a! attornii (/ pfayed)^ 
la latliomif. 
ber fearruL 


Plural. to tattom^. 

2. lo labtarr^L 

3, berr tam.^ 


to tattorniL 
ici latorru. 
berr tarriL 


Note. —I'horo follow sotue examples of the negative fonafF of verba, f n the 
pn^nt o ia eiibstitnteil for the Boat vowel only. In itue paal toiiae iia in 

also put before the verb. In the Snl j^rson plnml the o is absorbed in the a, 

Vkrrs NisqvLTivgp. 

Singular, L ai erro (/ am iwl% 

2. la lerm are lud), 

3. ber yo. 

Plural 1. to terrOi 

2. lo lerro. 

3. berr yu. 


Singular, 1, oi yago (/ do Tu^t, or mtt ho/, rfrini), 

2, la julo, 

3, ber yarn* 

PJumh 1. to yodo, 

2, b yabo. 

3. Iperr yaru. 

Singular, 1, ai tia yugo (I did not drink). 

2. la HA yalCL 
3* ber na kiyaro, 

Plnrab L to na yado, 

2. lo na yabo* 

3. berr tin kiyaTu. 

Singular. 1. ai m origo (/ cftf not ride)^ 

2 . U iia orrloi 

3. ber na komo. 

Plural 1, to na omio. 

2* b na orrbo* 

3. berr na kurru. 


H. A, MAcMiCJiiLEL.—AVi'Ji «i ihx. ihe 


3ia 


Sentences. 


fdt of toi soco; toi aooo tt 

fli/ rA< ba burr aoco t sooo ba buird 

mwcA talk, berya ubwt. 

nModifr min, biirn gd. 

aHoiher fftrl, tetld gd, 

that horse, birrtd to; liirrtd tS tl, 

that )Ha», buru to. 

oiir lunti, *cblr arro; •dik gtitro, 

the worbl it targe, iddi WttL 
lovl is/tiii, ga'tt beni. 
the biUi it fat, bo togtuni. 
the «w birri tagurrd. 

he is iflrf, ber nowi. 


juogu eiTu 
mo'ii eni. 


/ aM old, ai *1^ 
I esm angry, oi 


irri erri j ai gu iiriina orrl 
.irri ra. 


/ «»i a Zaghmi, ai Bom terri 
/ om. here, oi k«^ li etri. 
j/ou are ustlm, U kCiaslDl lem. 
you good, la karbi leiri. 
gm are a fiar, la kuwai oE 

if «iy irolhrr, kl kertban eggi. 
the wowMi Ji if yours, baTi koJloi. 
the eamet is gonrs, dj kolloi. 
the Aoftw is Ais, hirrtd ko cA; kirrtd koghoi. 
the hofft tt hintd ku1. 



pb«r tiitfl. 

Ae IS &rAiyuif,< ber tiltii! yu 
L ber tAtii ri yi 
/ aj!i abotr, ai bigi ri airL 
Ae if ielcttt, ber iddi ri yi Ar yrewfMO. 

/ wa tirueJl!, ai *dilrub] ifgili erri ; ai aai dgili erri. 
/ iros lootiftdfd, fli tU3 
/ M!iis dninA, ai *sakiri I'^ilL 


0/ GdrrJ Mitts, Awjilt>~£^yptian Suda^w 
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the rijk M brSpm, ^mundiik taile yL 
the door is sAi/i* •biib t^kirri yu 
t/u' hoic» u closedf bo^ kokko. 

fit stole it iwtt ^ar, ber gti aigia v& kibirti. 
thrtf mid I had dSen d ^ blrrgi egili kllit. 

/ found («ji«r) a stolen eow, ai binj tt^hiind yi ri aigv 
„ lost (simjfed) al bitri kur^ yi li aigt. 

/ twM lyijtff down but could deep, ai egid erri na talgd ego. 

J mme here^ ai kdgi ti koigl; ai kd gelgl 
_ _ fk^gili koili. 

he cams hers^ k<%iri ketti 

w were at worJt ^^erday, ber*ya toi *h Mimi t-^keri. 

he iswUtOfl me {till) / kii him, bergu ekibiu iiregL 

the ffun has self utto kuriigllt 
th^ has rweUf utto k£akrj-rl 
the tun will set, titto kQtillL 
the ^11 vdti iitU) kj^ri^ 
the woman waiks^ t^-a k6\6. 
the man walked, btfini k^ili« 

/ roill dencendf td ; ai bSgclg^. 

come (^fterwardt, nsugUi koi'a 

at em\ / wUt lie doom, ai . 

, fuauti 


/ shall be afraid <\ftencards^ a! ’ 

essli 

/ sJuilt stay a long <im<; \ao<Sgi. 

h,„ a »/?„„*, I" 

l.iiBiigili 5) gn KBttegc. 


' Lusflgiii 
^eaeli. 
Sin- 


/ anil 


I hvaght if he/m, ai gu ukarr kortgi \ ukdm korrgi. 
I stand ima, ai *hassa aww!L 
/ sAtitf stand te»momM£», ai »iU aaowlL 
/ stood yftterday, aj berj-a owlL 
/ wUl hit yon (^/Uraxirds, Qijiiai •diinibl lolgi 
rai arr 'dilrfibl lelgij 

/ All yott UfmA ai ukarri arr dilrilbi Jelgi; 

Lai gu ukdrri b dilrSbt lelgl 
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hrijiff the irm/, ^dthi kairo. 

/ am brim/in^ itu fwod, ai mkk^ kattogf . 

/ left tilt ffirlt ai tell^ 

he iffanta ^ilk^ !wr gu n gerr^; ber d ginrA 

ht ber abilrfi gerrt 

ha imnts a eow, hin-i geirt<?; ber gii birri gem?* 

dri'^ik the mifk^ ii ya, 

dig the gr&md, ijdi urru, 

/ ttU iPMt, entii ipegA 


/ have fmdr. ten hrieks, ai gu *Un 

he Aw made many, her gn aburA 
talk Ji-ahie t Iftr arnltua. nia. 

talk Arahif j b arrilnia oMC*. 
ope^i the hrit, be a gL 


{ imum sigi. 

Umiiii aigi. 

kisT. 


aAw/ (he kut^ fwa kirri, 

I kitted the -man, ni hiru ligi. 

he kitted a sheep, ber gu bii'i kilJ. 

pov at^f a dim^f la sidd^ Inrri; b u AtVU birri. 

mze the thae/^ tllb 

I seized the thief, ai tilii bigi. 

* - L- * rtimtni %!?. 

/have tm m him A . , 

Ltunm tJge. 

yQti haer a shift, la tM iJili. 

, ♦ * r tiiri oggi tulA 

^ ^ LtiTr eggi tuIA 

(he man kilted Aii ehildrm, [per pi btirr og[b]o kill* 
tlis %&>man kdleit tier stm^ Isigu burr og[h]o kfli, 
tihe h&rt thm ehxtdren, burr wettA ttsigili. 


Irm our ruler^ to gn kinA gairo 


rtogidi* 


Ltaha tidA 
Ood Mftdeevsiqftking, iwldii gn »oeo abtogili. 

/ hit mgsetf ai eiri eggi ^dfirabi egi. 

kf. Htferf Wnufrf/, ber go cdri <ig[h> kill ; ber gu U^h3o[M;, taTid (or ta) og[h]o] 
kiU (lit, killed hit head). 

ki^; ai guk^gi; ei 

Igmve^J 

I gave it you, ^ 

/ wdl gmitgou^ Lai gu tfikii ; lek^ ; ai gn ^gflt 
/ give it fpH , J 

/ gaw J/u/uimoied a pimtre, ^ 

/ wia Hive Muhammed a pkdre. J” Miihanimeto ♦gireh kdgl 
/ mil (five yini a ptaMre, lu go •girajj lokii; ‘girsh 
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f iffili give thr^i man a piadn^ ai gu *girH!i 0 to 
/ iuitl givt the man 12 p£fvsf?v» ai ga burn gi *girsK ki^I. 


jKMjt jttVp gm give U, la k«li j la go kcli; 

gott ffiwj U ms, la ga dgfll; la go ^IL 

you will ^vt me a pia^rr^ la gu ^girsti ^OL 

iffjit gavr hitti a pia^lrr^ la gu •girsli kill. 

yoK gave Ma/iammrd a puidi% la gtt Miihanimeto "gir^h k^li* 

giiu imit ffive AhrtUil a pioArt^ lu gO Aliioeto •girah kfli. 


hr gM*, ^ \ l>ur ga ; IfgM; lior li; her gii ICgTrt 
will giott i£ gau, Ijor gu IfglrL 

JfohammrfI gn^ Ahmrd a piadrtp Mulmoiint^t Ahiii« to ■gimli kAli. 
Mokamn^d will give gijK a piadre^ Miibamiiiet go *gi*^li la m l^lrTi^ 
,p pp ,, ni<s pp Muhaniuiut gu •giifah ai ro 5glrl 

the man gatt mt a piadrr, trim •gimti (for i?glrl f)L 

. rbiru 

the ww» wui n%T€ mt u uuaiJie!. < . , . » - r ^ a 

^ ^ Lbuni gi go •girah eglrL 


the ^mn ict// yiiip you a piadre^ baim "giiEh ISgtrL 

give (pliir&l) the mmi a piasif% biru gi •girab k6*0* 

gitt (singular) the man a pimlre^ Iwiru ^girsh k6H* 

git€ ifir a pitidre, •girali 

gm me a liUU tnamg, *gir&h knlli 

give the tow gras^, him e anid k^!. 

ice give, to kijdi; 

ye give, lo tegili 

iheg gim, l>err k«lL 


/ «tf yout ni b laig^; k ai ^; ai go laig^i; ai lo klgi; ai laigd 
/ tluu man, at bdrti to igiS. 

/ himf ^ gu jg4; 4i gu bor igd 

J mw ten tom, him tiium aigi. 

/ mm U» plate (icA^rt U load}, ai gu kd (^h}Q aigL 


yon Mt Aim, la gu iliS; h loelA 

ycM( jfct mi, la aJLd; la ai idlu (aiM ^ ai iU iy 

how many eoie» did goti ^ f hioi ailL 

he taw ut, lior gu tairA 

Ahmed jwes you,. Akiuot lairf. 

hr teet you, ber gu lairiL 

mw me, Ui go lighM. 
we st€ you, to u la Mdt 
mtcrhimf to ber \dL 


he ineultt you, bar gu le hiarA 
you tHee tiw, la [g]o ai gerlA 
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tike Atjpi, tn [g]u ber gerlf^ 

/ ai la i^rgi | ai gu la betgi. 

tmpC me, la u eb6rl4 
I fear ^u, ai la jtig4 
tfon/mr ?iw, la ai jiU4 
ftmffki we^ la ai okila. 
ina, la ai erraM. 

/ hii him^ ai gti •dilrfibl ejp* 
he kii •diirflbl egili 

7 hii i/mt before, ai gu ukilrri la d&riibl lelgi ; ai lirr *diu:ilbl lelgi, 
he/care yt^t ber gu la jilr^ QnU). 

I tffiii jkcio ym ai gu le biig4 

», •• WW ■ M . a^. Jk^^biW eggi biJo dOriSM gffl ; 

L II ii fp kimSi 

/ kil iit ai gu irrogi. 

Jipi/l hii ytnt, aigu cKirnbi lelgi; la d&rubi lelgi; aigu la dilrubi lelgl 
^Piil hii me, la gn dUrfibi eli^ 

I ma ym, ai gu la 1^ le%i; ai ga la lidSii 
/ meet him, ai gti Mgi egt"; ai gu bet ad^ri. 
yoti mil tiieei hinit la gu bld^ri 
he joill meet you, ber gu la ladSrL 
he mil mtei me, ber gu ai aidSiL 

/ jpepfes io kim^ ai ga ber daigL 
you to nMk la gti ai oiailL 
he spoke to ber gu oi4irL 
he tpo&e to you, ber gu la lakoiaLdri. 

/ ym prtm&usiy^ ai gu iikurr owi lelgiL 

you reused me ukdrr la gu owi eli 

he refused, beigu owi egilL 
he refuses (or wilt refuse}^ ber owilL 

/ urn to Batim, Duflimi k^eg^ eg^; ni Durimi Budmi yuegd. 

you ame U the markei, la •suki jTiel ^; la li(!* •auki koil4 
/ eome, ai kmgi ; ai u koigiL 
7 ftm ffotny to Darfer^ ai korra •dari jnegi?. 

/ am yoiny to my euuntry^ ai ^dart eggi 
/ am yoiTiy to our rouniry, ai *ddr gar k^eg^. 

/ am ffobiff to J&mkfdn, ai Rordofdli juegd 
/ am yoirty to ifecca, ai ^Ijait Maoea yuegt! (yueg4 eg4). 

/ mii come to yimr oiUaye^ ai gilli kollo ri koigi 
he fell into a well, ba ri loitte (OtT). 
he fell into the pit, ^ha ri katu!, 

/ took my thinye to £l Obeidt ai U ^jgi el Ebeidti dSgL 
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/ )S€ni my lkin^$ io El Ohnd, ai ti eggi el Ebeidti kiiy^gL 
/ 0^1^ tQ mme/ram El Obcid^ ai -ai Ebeidte koig^ Qg4 

I am mmitig/mm Et El Ebeidt^s erri ko\^, 

I i:an^ /ram Ihirim^ Uueioia koigt 
yw Mtftt /nmi tins marktt, la ■alike kailL 
I oamr from Iktr/ur^ &\ korra ddri koigi; ai koira dimv koigi 
/ aiti Eatfur^ ai kam dslmk^d, 

/ am goiny /rmn JCardo/an^ ai Kardofala kl^A ; ai Xordofdl^ kdeg^. 

/ earn^ /rom afar, ai gmrt^ koigi. 

/ fnm ther^ ai kot5ni koigi^ 

/ /rom the Stdian^ ai kirr^ t6 ■harabi egi. 

/ carntftvm tlut tmdi to the {iniiobited) l&Hd, orTifi ti dAri koi^. 

/ deecendfd /tq7h the moujUaiut ai liA t6 tdafp. 
lie fell ojT the house, bf^a ti katfed*. 

/ flimb out 0 / the mil, hd li liwai &g&. 

he/tU o^i his hack, toto ketli ; tdso ra ketti ; toU» ra kattd. 

- . ^ Macca ri koigA; 

/ am roimitafrom Mecca. 4 , , 

Lai hi Maoca t& koigd. 

Muhammad wilt take apiasl^^/rom yaw, Miihammet gu kfi kollo ri giiah bird 
(iil., from your placed 

I was m Ei Oieid, ai el Ebeidti orri. 

I am in Kbtrlofdn, ai Kordefdli eni. 
ptil it m middkt deni n teL 

In Dtrpiah txvies I was iticrt, ■Dorowja *fighritE> kotori errt 
/ stood on the mountain^ ai lid tehdili o^li. 
io-Tnorraw I shall stay at work^ eiili ■hidimi ri aaowlL 
my home is ouiMdr Darfur^ *Ddr korra •ddrd terri yL 
/ am kcT§^ ai kdgi ri eggi. 

In the agha ri. 

pui it on ike yround, iddi ri tel 

yotc are the yromid, iddi ri lerri 

/ stand on the tadeier, ai ■aflHiini aaoi^li^ 

by niffht, gilli ni. 

a/ier the rains I wiit yo, usu g4 kdegd, 

/ wHi start a/itr sunset, ai •mikhribd tfttll fi goegd. 

ji, . jt 

ajitr the ratm* cd i ■< 

Lm Ltfitii. 

/ mme a/kr ym, ai la rd tStft rd kdgL 

I Witt start be/ort m7iset, ni ■mikhribd 

Ldalla rd goc^ 


H. A. MacMichael ,—Ifutfs on thi Ztiffhdunx and the 


be/or»^ ihfi rains. 



rtiulla nS koigL 

/ MI9M be/ore yov., ai la J dnlla ro, 

Ltihii r6, 

ht/orit brrak^fit, go’m dal la!. 

hejbrt /Ac niffhi, gUli i-d iklla jfo [ gilli orra dall&i. 

/am ttfrftid ths thitf, ai tilli jiigd. 

/ wmvndfd Atm ^eiik a t^ptsr, ai gu ku ni Ublgl. 



oi kiiT^ j^* •tiU erri j 
ju kirrif! ahlgA 


1 am 9Hbjeii to the stiftan^ 


1 hail thrti. tkiidren iy her, ai gti btin* wctt«S bar ri 
/ earrg hnek$ tw my aho\d(hr, tiiDgaUif anggu aggi ri tebigd. 

»/o« and I, la ni ai ra ti * la ni ai rt», 
this one mul thin one tat. Id ru kl nt aer^. 

hcrtes, tamds, and donkryt are nit tjood, hirrte m cli ru ailild tu booo kaikii. 

the »(«« and the tfomdn, lisiru ru ni. 

he and ywa ate Unjtihrr, bor ru U ru W lakoi lecti. 

I amt Midumnmi are togct^', ai MubaumiatD kd lakoi tend. 

Muhammad awl Ahmed are toytilure, Mubauuneto Abmeto k^ lakoi. 

/ and my in-other came, ai m karrbiiri eggi ru takai. 

/».« ^ ,.j, M*-. (“ <?».'" '■“p! 

LkarrbiLn ai ru dyi kotgu 

/ OMw<r ndth Akmeil, ai Ahmeto koigi. 

1 am goiiuf with ttu ecwt, ai birri ni ^yi k/fegd'. 

I am mih him, ai dyi 

/»»»(« (*1 “"‘■““■'w fjri; 

La) Muliaiaraoto dyi eirL 
/ am with Albas, ai Abbaso 4yi orri. 

If7trrie it IdvAammad f I/e it with me, Mubainniet l^ri I ji ro 
/ ffta with him, ai ber ra dyi 

//ote.—'^ £yi" it waa said, cau ouly be used whoa the speaker ia one of the 
petronB linked to oaotiiep person or U)it)g; it cannot, liom-over, be oonaietently 
translated as me. 

At intuited and beat hit nf^e, bugU og[b]o kibia kind, 
are there stddiert orwdt •askarri ya yo. 


l.giiru Ksui) uro iiowi. 

dtrf you intnit him Or hit him / la biiUi dro irrelL 
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do you like inaii^ or wairr ! la j^iiru ti td til liro bl ti ui tHi, 

7jt JPtcWw far or n^art Duciiii dual uro atuL 

{ / knoiif him, aJ (^i tOgK 
I do knmo ai gii toga 
y<m do not la hallo. 

did not hear, la na talli>. 
yoK aT€ not a 2ayhdwi^ la Berri It^rto. 

/ do not {nnU nid) mrk, m •bidind eakero. 

there is m stone, tid jo. 

there is no horse^ iiirrtiS ya. 

ymr horse is not (a.c* Aw), hirrld kollo jo. 

/ have 710 money^ ai *gira tigo j ai •girA In tiga 

{ he is stro^iff^ l«r kiinnu yl 
he is 7iot stronyy ber kutiuu Vito* 

{ / ate TReot^ oi enni segi. 

/ did 7tot eat fneat^ ai ua aiitii ; ai iia eutit la aego; ^uiti tia la aego, 
r / stole a doTth’y^ ai jtddd birigi. 

I / did Tiot steal a dojiicy, ai na uAdi bingo; ai tui dddd ^ faiirgciv 
there is, ji- 
ikm is «(rf* yOp 

{ / am a siavit al imin^ ortl 

T ajn not a slave^ ai immi {amni^) erro. 

{ the house is mt?u, bB'a Ogg[. 

the house is not ntifu^ bG^a oggi UtOp 
r / like you, ai le gOJgd; ai gu le ; ai •hibbi lelgL 

do ^iot /tAv yon, ai la gergu; ai gti le gergo; ai •bibbi ielgo. 

{ I see yott, ai laigd 
I do 7tot see mu, oi laiga 

j Lber getgt; oi gii hoxu gergd, 

L/<fo itoi livm/ai 

Lber gergo; ai gu borti goiga 
r Slogho I la irrelow 
do 7wt kit him, la *duriibi < ^logo. 

Ulo. 

Ihe hill is m yooil, bo kikdm. 

I have Ttontj tigo. 

/ am ^wt unlling ; I do mt intend, oi 4 

ItibaUga 

{ eome^ kotu 
do Tiot come, koi logbo. 
go, kello. 

do not yo, kd logbiip 


{: 


m 
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I did 9U)i hear your tatk, ^ Mdt kollo an talgo. 

^ my „ la bddi eggi na tallo* 
tJicy hap€ no mo^uy^ berr ^girn la kitilu. 

/ a III fwi yoiny to ^ay Amr* ni ^elu. 

/ do not ifdend ffoi»y ai ta tigio k^^o. 
wAy Aoj* he not mm t her Im *skaitnn oa kuttiii. 


^ it i$ mini!, eggii (eggi 
it it IfUnc, kullai (koDo yi)^ 
ti his, ko-oi (ko ‘0 ji), 

it U oun^ kiirroi (kitiro ji). 

it i$ ymrs, koUui (koUu yi). 
is theirs^ ku'i (k(U yi). 


it 

is 

not 

it 

h 

not 

it 


not 

it 

is 

not 

a 

is 

TWi 

it 

is 



imiVt eggi to. 
yours, koUo ta 
Aw* kpl5to. 

{ karro to. 
ksirro lato. 
ymrs, koUu to. 
Idl'oto. 


wAo are ym / k lai; b liia lem. 


toAo u thal ? to kL 

Wio w this t kl IftL 

who is your ehiaif} kirre kollo laL 

i«?Ao is Aft bet lat 

%ohat is this I kt luaL 

wJiai do you fear f hiai jiilj, 

what do you want ? Im gerl4 

wtiat did he »cty t ber U kL 


wkai sort of yareie w ihm. ihm t Mdo kotod yi “gins og[h]o luai. 

7oAnt shat/ you do 1 Lua •fberdii eli^ 

what arc you doiny t Im dild. 

wkal hate you done with it t ]iiii m dilL 

what do you do unth a mat t kubt^i Uia ro dild. 

why are you cffiaid i liia t6 jtild. 

leky are ifou ^eret lam tii&i/inff, keggi lua i6 bllilerri; ai alii erri. 

fowieli 


why did you r^ux / lua rd 


Lowdli 


why Jtave you come h^ t k^ loa id koili. 

why donH ya« yo ? lu» •aljannii la kdolo. 

why w the kouot shut t liia t^Idrrj yi 

wAe» shali ye start ? lo Idrf go dbL 

when did you start t Idn go eli 

when did you imne f la, Idri koili 

where ia your " brother *" t kerryri goUo 

Llori 

»!,««« (4, 

Lhiirto lAri. 
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wtAere u your ffrfi}id/athrr f err 

wA^rtj «re you J la Mri; la Ifigtri; Idr lerri^ 

. . riugtrt y«olii. 

iliriyaeli 

where hits wur fiilht^r ffon€ } abiwi 

\J6n k^uj. 

icAmr did j/(^u cc^ow jroni f lid koiJi* 

tiouf many cm^ kwe you t hirri lettititi tili. 

how oid art you f (Ut ft^ir tmny ymr* youI)g& gaUo lettd, 

how vmny piastres f *gira letto, 

how jnouy peopk f o letti^ 

how jminy p^plo are iktre t i) lettilti ji. 

how mam briek& hai^t: you made t fktti ailL 

Liettitti ^ 

how many days did you iravd f kobUi kttdtti k^eli. 

If yitu ffO to £t Oboid you Tla El Ebeidfi yufeli 
will JlTid your brother^ Lkerrbjldi golio liUllri. 


if you talk I mu^t hear what tj mid,, ot a1^ ]i bibll tatogo, 

what ehoufd you do if you k/t Ilaru t k Bara ri sutrli 4"^ liia cMi 

In 

if yorttr heat me, IwUi shout^ k gu •diinlht eli ri 

I Ml h,ol {ri 

L k kyiri lx Murubi lelgi. 

you eUiilf I will impruou you, k tilli diii ri •httbuai lelgi^ 

tchon ho has ^nt et month in prwn rben^gn •atgini uirti e&tri 

he tiTiU tome out, L]i kikori (or, 

call to him to tome here, gu li kikari ketti (kitti). 
call to thcfti to eonie here, gu li k^eri kagai. 

she dutl like a doy, hirri dil^ru liL 
a Monk^ u like it man, tittauri btiru diljm, 
it*s all alike^ tfiyi, 


f eume to ioorJ^ ai *hidimi digd ru koigj^ 
he ran to seise me, ai ehiri ru kihimL 
he kipped to play, tarru li ru owlL 
he killed a ymt to eat, boi flori ru kiJi 
he fUehid water to dnnl% bl y&ri ru kodoli. 
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he hroKghf wood to pat it doum, ndda tcgoi r« ru katUii. 

{ ai egi iiergu kitala 

yet;^ (i,t, kitalo'i egd ?); 
fli tdtalo yegtt *talraga cgL 
he rfirf U tiuil I might laagh^ kiUi Ifigilj obtnjgiii, 

f la kali I^li obtogiU; 

J baign obtflgili la™ kali logili; 

he did U thi^ yott might ^ -i- Z' 

^ ^ Ijer gu 1 h kid) logili obtOgUi; 

[ kali ru obtfigill 

he did it tiuU w wighi laugh, bar gu kali lilgili obtugilL 

fte did it that they might la,agh, bergu obtogili u to kiililAli. 


Ac told me to laugh, bcigu kuU logili okaiaiarT, 
he totd yoa to laugh, botga kali liigLli luLaiaiilri. 


we rtrt afraUt to go to })ar/itr, to jildlgfll, iJ.irfiir tiisdro (Le., toe are iffinid : 
tw shall not go to Dite/ar), 

you art afraid to hit m, la jallgllT, crrelo (ijs., yott are afraid: you vm't 
hit me). 


I rr/uied to yw, ai owi egi k^ego; ai gii owfi t-gi kysgo (ije., / re/med : f did 
not go}. 

I rffused aoi tago,ei uwi egi Wegi (i^., / rrfwsed ; I 
ym rtfiiited to go. In gti owi all kiielo. 

Ac refttetd to go, bei gu ou^iegili siroi owiegfli giii \ bar gu owiegili ua 

kd^lo. 

(Ar.it.—owiegili ia sotuetioiea pronounced as bigili.) 


do you kaoio hoio to write t la tul^ ^katibi eLa, 

tan you Ml tit ^ In Lag^bjiild lila. 

eartjuil yoxt lift ^th 1ag[ii]iili kibbi ela 

« there any vmter ! b! yii, 

art yoa ti Mndim t In *Mi)aUni Lerra. 

hov! do yon dot ilhit leim | iihfi koili (koUck 

good morning ! kada lSg4 (L&t '^“1 vxU T). 


speak dawly ! dlni' ro oin. 

hold it fist! kadiibi; k^iniiu hi; kuunn rn bi; kndil kCdd, 

I vjojt angry, ai im ra erri} id irri etri. 

/ ttttfl very angry, id soco irri m erri. 

, . , ftti Ugi ru tabii tigiS: 

/ want h kill the. man. A . .... 

Lai o gi ligi ru talat ri tigi'*, 

/ utfiutt ym togiiK me thru piadrr^, b gu ‘gtiTiiJj wctfa? egili ti ta ligiL 

( n., A.„ ^ k^eg^ eg^ * 

IwarUiorawmtoJMrfurt-i , ^ . , , , . 

Ltti surmi dgili DnrfOri k^ge egi*. 
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/ tewji/ ti>{fo now, ai ^liiam td ligi eg^. 

/ lo drvik (/ am tfWnJt), m yiigi eg^v 

I, s, «rf (p, ^ ^ mi% ai wgd 

/ ai E^igielgt egt^ 

/ sii to cfrtiiA; w^ejEtor, ai l»l gargi? 

.(/ «w/^rr to driiiky 


th€ kor9^ bcionffs to ifiat hli'ttv i) k^ kli (ic.. tokT yi). 

„ ,, Mm^inff to (luii imin^ ll^rrt^5 tokl, 

(h£ horse io this tnnn^ huTUi o kikL 

iJuii horse Mot^/s to that man, hirruJ to baru to kti 
the su{far icloTU/ituf to thr merrJuiTif, *»ukr *tiigir fci 


/ ha^ no m&my hit me piasirr^ ai •girsli la tigo •girsli lakoti tigd. 
/ hooffhi a eow/or £'A, a hifri *gici 5 wi ro Jagi 


after tfoo ifmrs Itaee ptisssd the 
wilt die (oFj he mil die)^ 


{ 


gi’ Hhwt^ gu tuuUl tiir^ luiru shtld; 
gd Bhwd gili oighwidru aliild ’ 
ebd fihwd atii hImIu. 


J ^eiU thr rain^ ataaan mv Dat^vr, ai Ddrfuri gd 

, , , rg» timmu turuiri; 

Un year$ have pasudt -i , , , _ . 

tge tnnmu kugiii. 


/ aipi dctrr at kiHviff ffame, ai •iigil orri txldo ludgj. 

/ wiil / ^ \ ai iirrtd *tetmui adegd, 

L^pi!!Ra a m&iitn, J ° 

iu: tcUl i^Kud a mmth in primn, urrU’ *a%Tni *temtni adeii 

the Kork u^finithcd, *hir)iiiii *teiiiiiaIg]lL 

, *tt t, • r*liklin)i eggi *lotnnii sdesd. 

/ vnU eoi&pme my ttoWiT , , ® 

tht thief kae ttvimfoar cvus, Lilld Iiirri iabdti kibitrd kitL 

the eh^htm ate )wy bvvtker’ifMHi, kultt kertbiiri go' kicteriL 

iwmeanf shouted, Ud uttxlgili. 

etm^e is shoutittf/, lid umilL 

someeme abased me, lid gu ekibiaL 

mme^ hit me, lid gii ekerrd. 

he leill yo there, ber lid kotori aird. 

he wUl come here, ber lid kcaeru 

7 nffl yoiay to Jheim, lid Dueimi ynegd« 

/ «(fli yoirtg to market, ai lid *aaki yuegd; ai silki }^dgd. 

/ came hers, ai ltd koigi. 
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/ lihaU etmt fmn M&ta, ai lid kofgd. 

h< U wn/Hnber lid sird. 

/ ijMii, ai lid afi wurgi; ai ufi wuirgL 

JV(>#F.—It will be Been that lii ia a sort of inJeSnite particle of vagneat oieaning. 
It was alwnya used when I asked lor tho transktiori of a seatence beginning with an 
indefinite “ flomeone . but in all other cases it was apparently iiumaterial 

whether lU was ineerted or otuitted. 

I can only auggeat a comparison between it and die English ■* just f.g., “ I just 
here "; “ I just spat ^“ it was juat Bomeone who shouted * eta 

1. *akhu eggi bugu kodold kobbui tiunn gn tar egi (p 329) El Ebeidti 

lirotbar my wonMH BULrried diya ton iiessed El Obdd 

kodOli ta og|li]o owi egili El Ebeidta aiio gili ai ru *akhu eggi ru 
took mother her refused £1 Obeid (p> f and brother tny 

*n)iU kddiidi owi edL 
kdtiu'cdi 

dowry give refused. 

(My brother uiairicd a woman: after ten days he took [wanted to take] lier 
to El Obeid, but her mother tofused to let her go; «» I and my brotlier refnaod to 
give her the dowry.) 

2. ai Ahiueli oi aigi *Darfun kello oghi her na badf lutalo (pp. 32o, 

1 Ahmed tokl Darfur foto tf) he talk not heard, 

(I told Aluned to go to Darfnr, but he did not hear what 1 said.) 

3. Ktrrtl gn okai ai4 Darfuri sail giU iri so go ai owi hirrgi 

the told nm Darfur itay anid } 1 1 rdhaed ran nway 

k^ gelgi< 

{eama here). 

(The Sultan told me to stay in Darfur, but I refused and ran away and 
eame here.) 

4. *Djir gurro o kutuld •k&tnpi lu. err garro *£amimi 

CSounlry our people don't know to write ancutom our time 

•kfttilp arrow kl mlnu *kutup ludo. 

books Anbie beloufing to apart hum <f] Inoke othor know not. 

(In our connlry the people do not know bow to write: sinoa our unoestors' 
ttiuA we have known no other books than Arabio ooea) 

3, ai *akhu eggi ru Mra ril takai *s1iaghlAc toshSril *baasa El 
1 bnuher my and B&ra to rune work now £1 
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Ebeidti kugili aJ k^^keri eUi erti bi iiau El Ebeidli k4egd 

Obeid he hm fone 1 Jipre jun sta.jing [ nfterrard^ E! Oh^id go 

*oata *girah lakotti egii ai td tigo kerr bdri eggi 

ovtTvser plastic giLve me 1 not. willbig brttther mj 

daii taitd yi kitignrd *hidiuii dito. 

leg broken i ? coold yrK/rk tiot do^ 

(I a»d my brother came to Baia to work, but now he hoe gone to El Obeid 
and T am left here. AfterwarJii I ahal] go to El ObcicL The ovemer gave me 
ozio piastre, but I declined it (lit* had no head ^ or nniid). My brether could not 
work becaneo he had a broken leg*) 


0. Bflrn ifgia 

li<5 "aid (jai) 

ogpljo k^l 

rnitu l&flt fW 

died rslfktJDDS 

Ilia ctuss 

Barn eyim ebbi 

r ahonted tearEi 1 

b^^Mu. 


wermon ^ * r 

1 wept J 

came. 



h&vi m 
Eo tHiried \ 
and burial I 


kligTilu. 

cam II- 


(The man died last year and ln» relations came to bovy him, and the wamea 
came and wept.) 


1. o w^ti aiyi bstdo Mr A roilm •mundflku *ru&bu kiti Ikido 

mca tbn^ t gnxeUe to kill niiiu bulkta Hod 

slutli iigilu; li^^ (pw 329 ) *mimduk c^hjo kibbi gild bado ^dilrubi IMi B 4 hlo^ 
two mw ; one rifle hi# mised gn^ho shot 

utri ri kiLirrii! barn dlyilgSrd kihimi: dugili. ^flafi luido %hi 
wadi into nui man ou ite tracke ran wu tirod. At oven gnxeUenw(fauiid) 

lie yl 
deoiL 

(Three men went off to kill gaselle; they had dflee and bnlleta: they eaw two 
gaxallc, and cue (of the men) raised tiia rifle and shot a goalie- It ran into the 
wadi, and the turn ran on its traekg till he waa tired* At even he found the 
gazelle dead) 

8. ai' {\i&] bitt! dorri ri keegi (or, ai' pid] k^eg^ ri bittJ derri n) liar« 
I tress funoti^ wllkeil mmt 

aigi; oi aigi *akhu eggi aiJa nilo, BorgiL kl *girah ^ leg^ ki 

X vsw ; 1 i 9 ud brolbir m^ have jou sean have jao not seen. Ms anid pLoiiti'e give ms place 

hin 1 will show yoo« 

(I woa walking among the trees and ^w a man. I add to hiiu, ^ Have you seen 
niy brother or not!" He eaid, ** Give me a piantre and I*will show you where 
he ia.^) 

■ The ottiiiidoa of ** " herv makes no dUfsrence (cf. p. 3SSJ. 

2 A 


voi- mn 
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9. Kirn^ gu o birri ri I'lgbi; b»r gu *balnlB t^lll 

Tba Sultan iiiio ihwp slMUiig ituTif Wm iiupriwmed 

*lutkiiui (^c^) bim tiniitiu btJ'i nitvaduto k(?gii. BjItu owi Sglll k1 

MTiui^fwct eoTii left iiuMp owiiur givu. Tlie luaii r«rnn<H) 

Kirri III vlilgugili. Ifim' gu n timni bufitti; B&tgili ru dcigiW kdgili 

SullMiwk. not vubjKl Ift, SulUUj limw l*ft dve Hoggpd And n:l«Med w*iil 

U giS r6 hirri biiihi \ Kirr^ gti kill, 
wcoiid cow# Sulliu killctL 

(Tile Sultan vauglit u man atealliig sheep, so he impiiaoued him aiul sentopoed 
him to pay ten cows to tlio owiieT of the islieep. T)xe tuau nsfiiscd, and said he 
waa not subject to the Snlten, Tlie Sultan gave him fifty lashes and let him go. 
Again the man seixed aoiue oowe; so the Sultan put hint to death.) 

10. La •sake *tfireb mli m llim(p.327)KirT4 gti ha lo» igglra tlai 

you nwrkel pioitrs hw twokel liuks Huttou liaml risbt foot 

gollo ummiire timmleli. Tari *tiigir kl (p. 329) bcrlt It leli- 

left wil tiff. oottoo-gwb ueitiliAiit beJonijibg to aUaI kill*. 

ai till ti jug6. 

1 ttioft fenr, 

(If you see a piaatra in the njarket-plafO and hide it in your pocket, the 
Sultan cute off your right hand and left foi>t. If you stenl the cotton gowlc 
belonging to a morehsnt he puts you to death. I um afraid to steaL) 


IL hilttu klfihllege debbeld korige bciglui Cgi; go^gili 

rain falla la>« f cam miw il Btartecl up 

tib <5 togiS. iddi tarriw higu li koi girv tainla kiaiau 

cultivAtian hoe. earth autuiiio women wwii Btallu cut lieadM iMlIect 

ktre nl alu. 
thresh wBut. 

(Wbeti till) rain falls [ fetch a Iioe flud aow the oom, [Aft«rwiir<ia] it starts 
up end 1 lioe the eultivatien. [Then] when it is autnmiL the woiuen go i&iid cut 
tlie atalks, collect the heada and go and tluresli them.) 


12- ai be* ^gi li gillii taJg6 ^ em ri *hamka tdli^ ai 
I house my in by night sjeep lii nolle hiMiM [ 

gilmu egili* indni eggi *!ingadbi (Sudan Arali kott^ ai logiri 

tliongbl wife uiy t«sd leli I foiind 


birri 


gu g:ltu kuduii J ai go %i bertl>ari L*ggii gugi; 

bov] thjrow t goL np £rt«tii;b my nolLkL 

upMt 


Imtf kSgjilu klld 
they came mid 


. "1 

I (^golb"^"y6ur^l> 

* GUm^ eggI fi—^tn my thought^l 
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lu^U ai Ru oi aigi: to gii ku kett^di t>irri atmro gerdd 
ia itit** I told we ape&ra brought dog (f) mso^h 

to DA be^ ketidi ddo * iisu^ll gu (!>. 329) tern birri lighl (or, uiafigll! 

W 9 liouv lualdo not saw aftarwards eotaootiEr cuitiaid^ dog Jaaw, 

to 0 li(%a ttini bim figltL Birri kihirrii! togu bidi lldii korrb;m eggi 

dog ran aw&j' w« caught kUJud frloridj nay 

hd boil birri tljidi. Biigu egjji talgi re goi selgi 6b&ro itti ra, 
grave diig dog wr bwdod. wife my aieop from awake (I) wcLg angry 

ai gq liii -tohdgore durgi: liigii birri dileru lie, socoi. 

1 atone at lier bnaii thr^w ’vomau dog like died. that w all- 

^ * 

(I vfAS asleep om nigbl Ln my liouae aod beard a noise! 1 thought my wife 
had fallou out of l»ed; but I found it was the dog had upset a bowl. 1 got up and 
called my friends, and they come and asked wliat was the matter. I told them: 
then wo fetched spears and seBTched for the dog. Wo did not find {see) it in the 
houEte, but later $00100110 isaw it outside. The dog tan away* but wo caught it and 
killed it My frienda tbeu dug a grave and we buriod My wife was angry 
because she bid been awakened from sleep^ bo I threw a stone at her head, and 
she dml like the dog liad died. That m alh) 

13. Mru lii hu ri^ dodi diri iggi ri tegaidi *101 Gg(b|o ri 

Man diod grara to took side right 011 biul fongth tia on 

tegaidi talid gu •sa’ldti koidi (or, kuodi) dai cig[h]o bimi ri koidi errdid 
hud hood «ouib pat l4>fis hhi north to put tt^tli 

bigi og[h]o rd durdi tabl og[hlo t6 hrt sbtk^di tatu* og[li]o ri hi 
3 iboTi» hia from thr^w hood hU at sot up at hU fcAt; Hton^ 

shik^U bordiH 
fritl up lof t^ 

(A man died and we took him to bia grave and laid hiui on his right side at 
full length. Wo put bia hoed south wards and his feet northwards and idirow in 
oai'tU from above. At bis head and at bis feet we set up a stone atnj left hiin^) 

Exflakatorv Non^ ov JiAitKa usai>. 

1. Some cross references ere given in the text of the indeit In round brackets; 
the numbers rofer to the pages. 

2. • —the word m taatkeil is, or seema to be, Amhic in its origin. For 
Dumeraus Arabic wonlfi uo Zaghsiwi equivalent could be found. The Arabic won.1 
is ^von in each cose in the margin. 

" — A double accent denotes t!ie syllable on which tho chioi stress falls in 
pronunciation- 


*■ Or ** want" t, inb ^ I want.* 

* TahA ag(b]o t 
» For **tatu" mib *' *ftofr'^ 

2 A 2 
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4. A dot becweon two kttere denotes that there w a alight pause lietween 
them, and they ere not pronouaced as a diphthong. 

5. " denotes a ahort ayllahle. 

" denotes a long Byllable. 

’ at the end of a word thus bo* (a stick) denotes that prenimeiation is 
Bjueopated and ends suddenly: contiaat bo (a bull) which is pronounced as it 
would be in EogUah. 

6. A word enoloBad in a round broekoi is a variant in pronunciation of the 
preceding word, and either may be more correct i the variiUit in tlie bmeket was as 
a rule not so frequently used as the other, 

7. Words or eentencea in jnxtapoaition and separated by a semicolon arc 
alternativea, the semicolon being equivalent to “or." In the flentcnccs (pp^ 318-330) 
alternativos are often joined by a bracket (instead of separated by a semicolon). 

8. A letter enclosed in a square brackat ia doubtful: aometiinea it seemed to 
be pronounced; soiuetiniea not: t.g., og[h]Q (his) was sometimes prenounced ogo, 
and eemotimes ogbo, (Tide note 2(c) beiow.) 

PBONUNCUTJOy. 

1, d is pronounced like the Arabic aUf or the second a in the English word 

'^pftprt.'’ 

d ia pronounced like the Fionoh d. 

1 is pronounced like tlie EngUsb ee. 

2, All letters are pronounced as they would be in English with the following 
reservations:— 

(a) s and sk seem to represent the same letter and to be interoliangieable ; but 

the latter never hufi the A sound bo strongly marked as in the English 
In conjugating verbs 1 have unifonuly need s throughout far the sake of 
simplicity (eicept eshird q.v.) 

(b) T. Some of the ZaghAwa seemed to find dilBculty in pronouncing r 

between vowela. Whether this was due to their defective intonation, my 
hearing, or there being need a letter distinct in eound from f* 1 cannot 
say (cp. the word for *• where”), vide sub (e). 

(e) g and gh. g is always bard, and is generally almost indistinguisliable from 
k. When g[h] is written it represents a sound aoiuelhing like the Arabic ^ 
but with the g sound predominating. 

(d) d often approximates in Bound to /. 

* (e) t jE often o^fufusable with r aud tlie two letters seem almost interehange- 

able; vide especially tlie third, persons of the past tcuses of the verhe. 

3, tTherc eeeins to be a tendency to ahix a short vowel to a wonl which is 
followed by another beginning witlj a vowcL 
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Faiit 11. 

The " geljcl ^ of JfftJdb lies jiliiitjai due west of OmdurniAa (tnd covets about 
27 miles east and an<l i7 tniLes tiorih ajh! aotdb^ aecon^Uiig to Lhe Freuoh 
ffirvioe maps. 

Soimd aViOiit it ate scattered a comiiderable uumber of villages of which the 
inhabitants cultivate drops of ‘'dukhii'" in jta season, and for the test of the yeiiir 
tend their heixla of slieep, whioli are very consiilerahle. Tlie water mipply of the 
** gcljel ” ifi alamdant. The depressioo on the west fdde of tlie*-gebel" ami known as 
£1 Mkiihivcontains valuable deposits of “ natron "* (ruck-satt) lying one or two feet 
Just Ijelow tbesitrfaoe nf the watery it is said to l>e about ludf a ndJe or more square. 
Tlie nearest neighbours of the people of Mlddhare — on the east the nomad Kal:iibfah 
Aralie^ on the north the Zaglisiwa, and on Uie wesit and south the Berti of IMrfilr, 

The "gehel ” of Middh and it? various watering placos have for the most [lart 
both an Ambic name and a native iiaiiio; the ruitivc name for " gebel'' MiclAh 
it$elf is " Tiddi dr ; a Middbi is ” Tiddi **; the ivateria^ place known to the Ambs os 
“ El Serayf " (** Zerrif ” on the French ina[m) in ^ Xiindul" to tlie Mlddbia. 

The flub-divisions into which tho people of Mfddb divide themselves are as 
follows:— 

Kugeddi. Tomi. Usutti. 

UiTti. Tiirkerldi. Ordorti 

Tliey speak of tbeuiselvea as an ancient colony of and Damigk fmm 

the lfile> but liave no idea at wliat time their mignitiun westwards occurrod. 

Tliey say that some of tliem who have visited the river Iiave foiuid that the 
language of Mlddb greatly leeeinbled the dialect of the or the Danagla^ and 

give os on eminple the wonl " Kdsd," [uennitig a wooden bowl (for eating from) 
both in tba tongue of AUddh and of the old inhubitunti of Dongcla. 

The iiamea of a numbef of tlie fieaks in “ gebele El Hanissa, Um During and 
Abu J^ndid closely resemble Middbi words^ and it is undoubted tliat immigmnts of 
cognate lace to the anoient inhabitants of the country round Dongola have settled 
in the three hills mentioned, as they are alleged to ha%'e done at Middb. 

The cominon prefixes A'l, Kur, Kdr, found in the names gf ttevoral of the 
peaks in El ami Um Diirrag, Karuhilb Kuriddi. Kiirkayli^ Kaludi, 

Karthennad—may possibly correspond to the Mbiohi word karr,'" meaning a 
village^ 

On the other hand, the word '^Tictdi ** at onoe suggests the TecM (TibbiiX who 
to a large ex tent ineliide the Zuglnlwa; the Zaghawa language ap[ieart to resemble 
fcliftl of M(ddb ; the Zagli/iwa are clo«44‘ Eicighlionrs of M(d4h; and there iit no doubt 
that the nomad Tibbii uswl to roam the ooimtryjncluding northern Konlofin 
and the Bayiida deaertp and known In the middle ages aa the desert of Gorham 
or Goran, These Tibbu am themselves of tartly Berber stock, ua are many of the 
inliabiianls of Dongola anil Ma^ss^and herein may perbapa bo found the Bouroe 
of the alleged migration oE Danoghi ami Mahosa to "gebel Mfd6k 
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Th« Mtik^jbia theKiBslvejq ili^Lnim all irel&tioiiship with the ZeghAwa and eay 
they do not itinlmLajuJ their language. ItifijuBt ]>oMibIe they are in aume way 
coniiectcii with tlie myi^terioiw Aiutg " who are fahle^l to liave iidiabiied uortheru 
Konlofilo. At piesent^ m aitililLaij to the village heatluiewp they have a s^opreme 
luflk or (Atuhiu) over theiD. 

Their trilvil lomtoiuB show tmoee in certain point^^ of an old &yBtem oT matri- 
linear aiie€e£ono!i such was in vogue auioDg the ancient nomad tribes on either 
side of the Kile the Beja)^aud in the old Clmatian kiiigtlamot Uongola, tliu^ 

It IE said that if a nick '* dies, the succeaBion pasaea not to hi» EOni^ but to hlii 
Aiatcr'rt aon, or, in dehuiUi Ui liia jiuiterijal uitnt'e son; ami Again, if A nnuders B, 
B's relatives take vengoanoe in the first mstaiice ii[wjn A, but failing him upon his 
sister's son or his materiitil aiiot^s sou. On the other Iiandpiti the case of mlieritaucise 
the HOJia are given two sharea to the tkughtei'a' one, I liave heard Antha say that 
they cat! rtiaember a time when Mldib was under a female ruler. Before any 
enterprise h iindertakeii a gootlisayer ie eonsulted for oiueus. TJiis fioothmyer is 
always a wannm, and is ealleil ^ tddi." She takes seven cowries and throw's them 
<loAvii tf^geil^er at random on the grciitid i from the position in which they lie 
relatively to one another the t^li" de^luces go«xl or hsyd luck for the venture in 
hand. 

Thu billowing are a few of the more coimtiou words tisotl in the Mlddbi dialect, 
though a large iKSrtion of the people C4m now make theon^elvesunder^sipod in Arabic.^ 
A few sentcDces arc also given^ 


a man (or Arabic, 

ri iiklL 

an old man (nn bang-utti- 

n innumi. 

a pcTTfOTi —^Sudan Arabic —irr. 

a ehihl, \itchL 
a ffirl, tuildi. 
n tiir. 


a hull, kuL 
a ondi. 

a (or LI 

a ffwU iiell. 

o jjorrnyi, 

a dunkfg, ntchi. 
d dog, pewrL 

a raij pisi* 


1 Tlta writer lias not vigitad ^ geb^ ** Midbk It Vmia the territories Bubject to the Salt4o 
of Bftifilr. Tho Information given In thk pEbp^^r wm obtained frouq Mid6hi« who came to 
KordofSa to trade in eheep of Work for hire, and wlio oudetitood Ambic euffirioDtJ;^ Wf^El to * 
rentier convemitiott iiaey. 

aVof^ Of i0 p¥itnfiHjtdado*f ds &.— 

d And t ore oftati barely distinguiBbiible. ProiLUnelatmn veriu according to 
may be the adjacent letter. 

H m proneiincod u <w in the Eu^lpib ” exixjpt when marked with ^ nr “ over 

iL In the former caee it Im proADimcgd ae the n m^^bstT^ and in the latier ii 
deeinned in »otmd M in Lho Engludi bewr.'^ 
g IB hArd+ 

i ohoiihl be prenoniiced os the Fran^^Ji ^ 
d „ tt n EnfflisLin ^niociU" 

d „ ff ft Arabic liil 

* prelixed denotee an Arabic word or derivative. 


Pcopk q/ ffelcl Mills, A7tff{t}~£ffyptutu Sudan, 
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a monkey, taimi. 

Aft ikphani, imitimt. 
a yirajbf timmit. 

11 tmny^ pfisflii^i, 
u ya2£llf, p^^t. 
a. liioi, jioiigiatti. 
a bird^ ergufeAr. 

the earth (or the yronml), koliniikilrli. 

41 tree, kjir. 
water, uri-clii^ 
a moNiUtitn, hr* 
a pond, pit, 
rt road {or irack\ UL 
yroN, g^Ushi. 
a stone, {or itlli. 
a mthigs, k^TT. 
eofn {durfi), iinii, or* iirli, 
oHongyd, 

earn {iinkhn), u'di, or, ti\li •dukhii, 
cAwken, tar L uma. 
romUry, *tLir, 4h\ t4r. 
fire, usai 

S7fiail kill or rock^ at'tL 
mak^ itcliirri. 
eyff», oiJi 

irtatt teaaj (“tesai”" also means tho 
Arabic “ dihn % 
rain^ arri* 
rlaiidSf techirri. 

(he sky, arudo. 
wiwly easi. 
leather, adauj^i. 
a kni/e, erdi. 
ft nwordf fudiir. 
m waterAd-n, tulL 
a siuldU, kommorgi 
looodt oigi* 
clothes, arxo. 
nySc, *buuduk. 
a jtheep^n rtty, korli. 
a natii^ hoim (or hut% u[t]. 
sun, pfissftr. 
moon, uug^ul aydi. 


Oad, Telli. 

rt (or r^ilrr)^ ftitgi. 

father, ubbo. 
liiotker^ lyo, 

siairr, ^ 
brother, iJniki. 

iprantyktker (patemat or maiernoiX 
ubba. 

ymndmoltwr (patenmt or mnUsrnat), 
Owa* 

paternal unde, ^a. 
rtieUernal unele, 
patet'nal aunt, aiiya. 
maternal attnl^ ingeteha. 
ii a&n^ kat^ 

a dauyht^, aaL 

her (•**raeriftBa **), kukur. 

howl, kc5flL 

rope, tiig^. 

eail, kiiloh. 

slave, 

siave-ieoman, t4t. 
alar, or stare, otigj^edi 
a certain 2>erion (Arabic,"" faluu aiA 
third, ayr. 

« wadi;* 0[t]. 
sunrise, »di, or* •biiI>4Il 
xunset^ *iiu>ghtttb, 
rainy Jirmcon (** *kharif "), wai'i. 
summer (** *eeif"), p^iri. 
ici}d€r (“ *shjtta **), itchi. 
lime epriny showers *riishasb ")* 

tang'iiddj. 

{** •dijTat**)j iimg^ot 
the world, ^dunya, 
a deeii, ■aheitan^ or, fiiri, 
tlarkneat^ id. 

mouth, &L 

n tooth, kiLiIdi. 

AftidjOir. 

hair (of head), orr tAJi. 

faee^ orro. 
fflf", ulgi. 
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/oraA^wf, oanyt^. 

pTdi. 

/ool^ otti. 

% tangagi. 
ibiae* urmt. 
e!h&w, ayL 
amt^ orbifli. 
hamif lisi, 

Jinffers, u^atibarandi. 
tkumbf kurko. 
tfu iittU Jin^€r^ usiJn'iitchL 
Jir^ kulkerti. 

viiddic («m)/ 
third nrpmcleka. 

foot, otti. 
t<m, ottunbaraiuli. 
hiff-to€^ ottiinkurko. 
litilt4oe, ottuD^ntehi. 

/trU iM (sio\ tijserotti. 
middk or third toe^ urpindeka. 
chest {of 6orfy)p &'wi* 
ftoet, teylt}. 
ayr. 

htard^ ketobfiddL 
Hade (pr dark btne}^ nddi. 
red (or bright ydtow% kayb. 
ffreen, tesad* 

Vfhitr (or a<ld^H 
pak yr/ffa (er pak hrann^)^ 
heliy^ tHr. 
bloody uggur. 
ohedi, wmi* 
a year, 

a numih, oug^I. 
a dap, u, 
a name, urn. 
a ^fddf i>iitkL 
a ditinrr (Jimak), todi* 

I, oL 

you iai'og.), in. 


he (tfr $kt}, dji. 

wr^i/ w*5" r^er$ casc/vsiwfy to MHdo~ 
Am, fidi ^ if '*ior ” indmfe« any einyU 
4st7*ati^r or mR^Mridohi^ 
wofrp ayri* 
female, firr^ 

^A"p dl " tnotflh ”)* 

^ood, t^slnii. 

bad^ kiibuL 
/tti, tiigfty'. 
iJUTHy, W&gJ'O, 
all, tumau 
true, %iS- 

fetim (or « lie), orgadd, 
yes^ *ftiwa. 
no, j)drii, or, tniriL 
biy, kdri5, 
omalt, 9iingutchia. 
eJJrarr, biiraa, 
far {adj\\ tua^a. 
near (adf), iigSiUtcha. 

North, Sonth^EaMt, WeM(ai^ in Arabic )— 
days of the wceA o/w rtf in Arabic, 
hm^ indij- 
therr^ iiGuui<lor4^ 
vkcut ondir^* 
h<no many i nltoha« 
xchcre t IkianDp or, ond&ni^ 
my, ewn, 
your, ml 
A« (or her), naa. 
hefoiv (rtrfifj^ 6 it4 
afieromrds, bftinA, 
t<Miay^ enifdd4. 
yeetmlay^ pdl^, 
tffhyf iuda 
tomorrow^ a^sder^. 

the itay t^cr to-morrow, twindi tuna 
ftuddd^, 

the day before yeeUrday, pung'ud^. 


1 Lii conjiigatiQg wb* I haTs used a* a rule. Tins form of tbe verb b irndmo^ 
vHetber ddi or anya ho Wfod- Both aro ofled irmpoetivo of the nimiber of pemsoa bcludod La 
tho term **Tre.** 
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1 piirki; aim, ei'pirrkfir^. 

2 uddi; fti' ddderiS, 

3 tAffip ar, ildtd; fAriw, ai dSiffiiT^. 

4 ^; /tfitr ai 

5 <?r* d^lii; Jltt Hmea, ai 
d^erd. 

€ komjlil; mss times, ni komihar^. 

7 oUottL 
B iddL 
9 iikaddi. 

10 timmlgi. 

11 tiiaiziLg&A borohirrodL 

12 tomoddi. 

13 aeldAaii 

14 

15 i^ld^^i. 

16 f^elgotrchJ. 

17 eellottL 
IS seliddi 

19 eelnkoddi 

20 aheddedi 


21 sbeddml tdm ^ 

borchL 

22 aihedded tdr uddi. 

23 slieddail t5ii 

24 sliedded i6t egi. 

25 aheddud ton d^hL> 
30 taddd. 


T/it emtrai 
w/wn 
is pm* 
munccd tdr* 


40 tudgi 


50 tudt^td. 

60 tugorrohi 
70 tiiollDtitL 
80 tu iddi. 

90 to ukoddL 
100 imtnil 
1000 irrkil. 

(Ot^iinal Dutabera not understood.) 
It Mid^ {inhabUani of Gebet Mitldb), 
Tiddi. 

Arab), SullL 
ZagliAvva, Ki:bddi. 

Fur^ KutkA. 

Aredfic {Utwjm^s), Selim. 


niAw is the /nart I an ett dildnuG. 
mhsre is ike girt 1 tuddi ikjimo. 

•roJute is the waUv J urtehi ikinno. 
ivha are ym f In guraie, 

Aatp nkiwjr piudrts t *gmh nltcha. 
whm ars ym going t In ondi^auri. 

have ycwi /tom t In onde bull Ihono. 
iokai is your name I nA nm ni^godo. 
vA«it rftfi ye go t ung'n ondArd ihiru. 
whose is the korsf t kutrta pormyi ? nr* knrii porniya* 
ftjAn ishr f ihi giLr4 

donkeys mddic, ntehi ng komiDorgi. 
the h&rsds sadfUc^ porrnyi ng kommetgi, 
the ^ivakii [ageiU] of the stmikht eirgin •wakiL 
geiel MidSt tiddi ur, 
my horse, ewn portiiyi, 
your koTser nAn potrnjri* 
his horte^ naan pormyi 

whose is the horse t U (i«,, the horse) ia miiw, knma porrnyi; ewn pormya. 
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nif/ talk is iru€, ewn &1 

yottr tatk is irtif^ nAn dl dgtdjL 

mjy ewn fiewrlu f* tha dfiff h min€ " 

yi>itr n&[n] ])ewrLi (“ „ „ ^ f/unrs ^ i'). 

kit h^r) i%, {^wtU {“ rt ** f)- 

& mein, ett Iciibia^ 

fit hid mirntfij, wldi tollib. 

he is txuf, riu kdbin. 

there is {Ar^dnc utuiu . 

all it/ wtf, ddin dnmn («>), 

all a/ }fou, unjf ii tuinA. 

am da^, fi pirrki. 

briny I (sin^,)+ tAnL 

briny f {jdnrX tdiiiri. 

briny t£cod! i^rgi tdnb 

ffivc Tne ^ ^ ^ tay* 

ffivs me eygs^ eidi Uiy. 

give himr eggs, eidi tmili* 

I mil ffivs you . ^ , na %in6* 
yoH tffitl give . . . in o taj^ 

/ am a Midiitd^ oi Tide] ejkVfH. 
you art a M'M6bif in. Tidd enwi. 
he is a Middln^ on Tidd a. 
we arc Mi^ldbls, Adi Tidd aiwa. 
ye are Afiddbis, tiog^ Tidd aiwi* 
they are Middbis, nngn Tidd ahx. 

I afii good, oi tisinu onwn. 
tee aft yoml^ itdj tisma niwa^ 

/ ran, oi 

/ did n/oi ncit, oi tirgii]iti. 

/ will run, oi tirgwa. 

/ will not run, oi tii|piwn. 

/ nwt raaninff, oi girkSwa, 

nt» / tii^* 

™ii/ knrdik, 

is the yastile male or female / pim ajm ba fttriL 

lA he good or bcut I dn Ll^nha kdbi (su), 

he is not here, 6n inderri ra. 

not good, tlHlni 

Rjti^ lad, kdbi eiiiiiil[in3. 

/ weiifi, oi kolIuiL 
ikoa wantfstr in koUoe. 
he tmnts, 6ri koU^. 


FeopU of Gtbtl Mid^, Av^lo-Eggptinn Sadan. 


i« (frtTii, jldi tioUt^wa. 
yt «w«/, uD^u kollifwi. 
thtg OTiiif, mi(fa kolMm. 

/ do iuft tmnt, oi kolto^'a. 
thow dod not avtd, tn ktillowd. 
ht docfi not in koltAnL 
■iw {io nol &d\ kuIlAg^^a. 
ye do twi tixiiU^ iing-tt koUdgwi. 
th^ do not v^mt, lUig'u kollugojD. 

/ oi 

rfwfttf wa fU, sn kulliilio[iD], 

hf in kuUilhlra. 

m wdnUd, ikli kulIiUiA. 

ye winted, img-u kuMhwd. 
th<^y tctinifft, uog’a kulMha, 

/ did not oi koUdhmip 
thou didst not toant, tn kirltdho^ 
he did not> wmU, da kiilLUiito. 
wc did not toant, ddi kullAh^ 
ye did not umnt, ung-u kulUhw^ 
thry did not tOuiU, ung-a bidliha, 

/ pioMre^ *gir3b kolloS^ 

/ do not tcanl « piastre^ •girttli koUowa, 

you wiwi u piastre, •ginsh kolio^L 

yon do not leant a pUidre, ^girsh koUow^. 

/ will eomoj oi Irwa* 

/ wdi yOt oi lusurwap or^ oi surwa, 

r^- 

ame ! (plnrj^ ItL 
yof {miyJ}tS5, 
yo / iptnr.), s6^i 

/ am yoing Hara^ oi Bom ri surwtL 
I ffo^ oi fiiirwa. 

(hon goest, in mvcvfi. 

he ffoes^ hn mjXL 

kt m yo^ eum {m stmog^ is included in ^ hb/') 
i« ate yoiT^f ddi BuigwAp 

ye goiny^ uog-n stu^ 


let w three go^ aiig^a tisi «ixw 
lei m /our go^ aug^a iSgi sura 
they gOt ung^u siiragyu. 

thou teeniest, In auro^ 


} u utranget is included m “ m" 
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he waU, fill auro. 

wmt, ddi Iha, 
they img'a sura. 
ir/icA rffrf ye f ung-ii ondfirfi ihiru. 

/ leiil i^e OJ isuAwfl- 
/ did fwi oi tiiiiUu[i]ii]. 
do ncl come f I rdtu 1 k). 
do yo! I eui^u lio^ or, I itiiiim. 
you did not la I^o. 
he did jiot yo, fia Iriilmt* 

/ am goiity {or vadkiny)^ oi mL 
I am oi 

/ have come from Bara, al Bara rfi Iiiil IhL 
you wctU b^&re (previoudy), la Sirfi hClto* 
he m}U br/ore fin arrfi tsuxo. 

/ ride, oi b&rftkirwu. 
than ridest. Id bfirfl3arwd 
he ridi^, fia ban'ikiru. 

kt m riikt aiig'a liilijikfim iiidudot a 

yr ride, ting^u liiirukliilwfi. 
they ride, ungfia birakiu. 
ride thou / in bfoilkL 


/ oee, oi konlaa. 

/ 4w yoii, oi tmi kardua, oTp u ua kordua. 

MS nie, in a kordui 
/ Me him, 11 aaa kordaa. 
he mi me, fin n kotdUp 
see him, fn naa kordiu- 
he seee fin aai n kordu* 

/ say?, oi gultlfifin], or, ii gultlfifoi]: 

/ did ?w>l me, oi gulAhi, or, a gaUlii 
hU the dog, pewrl gol- 

IhUtht. mati (paet% I gfi woltlfi 1 _ . ^ , 

r JL'. .L or person. 

J mlt hii the. man, I go wollfi J ^ 

/ hit (l^), oi olll& 

/ did noi hit, oi al&h4 

you hit (pad), In oltlo* 

you did mol hU^ M oMhfii 

you dut not hit the man, lu ekkfi ol4bfi («tf —NM. ** a ^ is ^ #tli "), 
he hit, fin oltlo^ 
he did mi hit, fia ol&hiEL 
I wilt not hil^ oi oUwa. 

/ wiit hii, oi olwa. 


P^ple of An^io^E^ptian Stidaii, 
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yoA mil kUt to <»lwiS. 
yoH wilt ?iof hit, to ol&wi?. 
hilt (^riy*)^oL 
hit I {pluK)t oli* 

do hit f (MTiy. artd plm-.), ol^. 
nouf, *haisriu. 
perkapn, JikinniiiganL 
pdlo. 
tn«u&!p arr^. 
at alcibi[n]. 
dourly, iliaur. 

<dfOpe, 

behind (fluiv,)* tungTi, 

drinJi / U. 

I drani^ oi tlh&* 

Idrinlr^eA UuAwa. 

/ tiL 


/ oi 
/ eal^ ot elwa> 

my touniry U far ewn ^iMr t&eik, 
tny eemntry ts noar^ ewn *d&v figcdftaha. 
tiwa, 

ycrtt die, to tivti. 
fie die^f on tto. 

%ef die, itoi itay wai 
ytf ditf ang-u itaywL ^ 

they die^ tuig'a ri itayn. 

/rftWp oi tlh^. 


Or enlttituie " d "^/or ** t ” ihrouyhoui. 


yoH^ dud, to tiho. 

he died, on ttom. 

m died, Adi et^luu. 

yt dud, uDg'u etahw4 

they died^ etahi, ^ 

the doy «iw/ the horm, pewrJ ^>ormyi (no 

the {log {together mth [anrf «/«] the hoTM), ^lewrUo porrnyi r aiili 
a metn {toffether [and o/so] a iddi ro irri r aidi. 

the sheikh h<xs a eenn^ digin tor. 
the ** mek ” has li som, ijdrgm kat^ 


before sunrise, sii nitchlr^^ 
after mnrise, s&i barrgL 
{^ttr two years, tongora 'oenadddL 
another piastre^ [hIh •girshe, 
ike house, ii wh dAi^ 
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J mil break the loud, k6ai kAkfroft. 

/ -mil haj hraid, wrdi aidiiig’owii. 

God made the m/rld, Telli •diinyn kyoniiigj^. 

/ dteeendtd from the gdrl, 6r 5hiil dukkljilhu. 
dceetntli Mukki[ti3‘ 
fvpen the dtvrf "IjAH kSsu. 

/ wiit ojpen it, q gu»w». 

the doer f tebeldlr, 

] / leiU ekvi U, oi tetwldirwa, 

/ it. u guBlh^. 

t it, ti tebeldiru. 

vthy do sow ttdk f in nl klnltietld. 
tohy did yoa eofUt T in iiidn Xi ihoQfx 
Soed-'momimj 1 kaiwuL 
dftiul up I tekkur. 

I etajtd up, tekkcrajEW-u. 

/ stood up, ickkenk 

1 mn aand up. oi "tgldera tekkeragwa {*-—Arabic jjJ'), 

I manot dand up, oi •igliletH tekkeraj^iwa. 

/ kill <t do 3 . oi l«wrl per^'U, 

I kUl a wian, oi opjierwft (/of oi ott perwa. or, oi irr perwa)L 
yaw kill, in pcnvd, 

Kb kHle, ^11 jieni. 
ipv kilt, ddi pergwH. 
ye kilt. nngTi pergiiV^. 
they kill, ungTii peigii. 

J killftl a (%. tii pewrl perrA, 

/ killed the man, oi errd peirA. 

yoK kiUed the man, in umJ perro. 

he killed the man. 6ii cpi>crro. 

toe killed the man. Adi V oiJpArm, or. aujjia V epperra. 

ye killed the wian. ung'ii V eppemi* 

they kiiUd the man. ung^ cppenu. 

•eta / aw* 

/ vrili seise, ii arrwia. • 
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AN ACCOUNT OF TlfE DTSCO\T,RY AND CHARACTERS OF A HUMAN 
SKELETON FOUND RENEATH A STRATUM OF CHALKA' 
BOULDER CLAY NEAR ll^SWICH. 

Hr J, ilEiD Moik akii Aimiuit KErni. 

[WiTJi Plate XXX.] 

PltmUIXARY. 

Ik thb p&i>er tlie authors propose to give an account of the discovery and chaiactors 
of a hiiTEian skeleton found beneath a stratum of ehnlky boulder ela}% In tlieir 
opimon this ekoleton zimst be assigueil to an earlier stage of the Pleistocene epoch 
c!ian any huniaii mains wluoh have so far dboovcred in England. When it 
is mentioned tluit these remaina of man were found embeilded beneath a auperJicial 
layer of weathered chalky boulder clay only 4 feet G incheiS luetrea) in 

thicknesi? and that no fossj] mamiualiaii remains liave beeiL found at exactly tiie 
aauie level, zt may lie thought tliat the authors are somewhat mah iu uup[>odiig 
that tlie hurmiii nomainB were in miu before the dejK^itioii of Uio stmtuii:ii of chalky 
boulder clay. Tlie natural supposition is to regard cveiy huumn skeleton foi.uid at 
a depth of four or five feet froin the surface m nec^sarijy on mtmsive burial made 
in comparatively recent times. Our reasous for rcgardiug the l]»Hwich skeleton Oif 
a representative of pic-bouldor-clay nmti are given in detail bter Itt this piiper^ but 
here wc mny aammorke our evidence by saying that a burial woe impossible* 
because the line which fieparutefi tlie overlnng deposit of lK>ulder clay from the 
underlying stratum of glacial sands was iinbrokcu. A biirJal, however skilfiilly 
made^ if sul«eqiient to the deposition of the chalky liduUler clajv would certainly 
have deatmyed this line. Worked flints have been found in the stratiizu of Ixmldcr 
clay which overlies tlie skaletoiip and in the strata of mid^Iocial sands w'hich imderlio 
it. In their opiuiun the ixvndition of the bones is In keeping with the great age 
assigned to them. The tibia or leg bone shows characters which Iiavc not yet been 
otoor^^ed in man—ancient or moderm Nothing was foimd w ith the akeleton! 
neither metal, pottery or worked flintr, nor trace of bnml. ITm gkeleton lay on iu 
right side, in an ultra flexed poetnro; all iJa parte were represented. It was. 
therefore, iiover exposed i^t deaths or gub^quently, to any clisturbUig force, such as 
Bowing water or moving ice or wUd beoav It will l^ thus apparent that the 
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evidoJico relating to the nntiqiuty of tJie IpawicU Gkoleton rests maitilj- on wo 
points: (1} the undistntbed condition of the overijing strata; and (2) the imafcomical 
pectiliarity oE the tibiae It vronld be abanid to expect that a specimen found 
under such cojaditions will carry the conviotiou which ia attached to one found at a 
groat deptli of imdiaturbed strata and side by side witii abundant remnants of a past 
fauna, and jet it would be equally wrong to reject tho discovery as nntruatworthy, 
because it does not fulfil the canojas demanded by palBEontological purists. It is at 
least our duty to place on record all tbo facts couuected with the Ipswich remams 
so chat others may weigh the evidence on which we rely. Human remains which 
liave a claim to Ijc regarded as riciatocene in origin must, from the nature of the 
case, he of rare occurrence, ami it is. therefore, oil the more urgent that all details 
connected with sucli finds should be placed fully on reconl. For the i)art of this 
paper in which the discovery of the skeleton is related and the disirosition of tlie 
atruta describetl. Mr. Moir Ls rtaiMansiblc, and for that port in which the aiuitiiitiy of 
the veinnina ia given. Professor Koith is responsible. In the course of their 
investigation the authore liave become indebted to many of their frienJa for advice 
and assistance—especially to the following :^Mr. W. Wliitakcr.ProfeawrJohn Mart, 
Mr, George Shkter, Dr. Smith Wooilward, Mr Charles Andrews, Professor Harvey 
LitUejohn, Dr. Allen Sturge, Mr. Henry Miller, Mr, Hugh Candy, ami Mr, Frank 
WooUiough, 

The DiscavKftY of rim Mh. Moin. 

About a mile lo the north of Ipswiob. on, the estate of Mm. Jfs Foiinei'eai^ 
IB aitnaled the brickticlJ of Measra Bolton and laiqjhlinT whidi b faiuoiiH to 
geologiBta for the various depodts which li^ve been expckged by the excavatioti of 
the London clay for hricktnakiiig. These deposits^ which are given in dcscendiiig 
order, are;— 

Chalky boulder clay. 

Middle glaeial eand and gravel 

Decalcified red crag. 

London day. 

Tho Woolwich and Heading beds. 

This bride field is about ten rainnte&^ waJk from my hou!^. and for the liaat six 
yeaxe I have been in the liabit of vidting it on an average three timea a week* and 
searebing for Hint impleiaent$ in tlic bcila above the Londoti clay.^ 

It will thus be seen that 1 have had every opportunity of inakitig laj-self fully 
acquiiintetl with this panicubr districL 

Beidiziiig the iintsortance of finding hntmtti bones in any of the depoalta from 

1 For aurfairt view uid «£iiGQ of ihe country In the viciBlty of Me«ria. EkKltoo ind 
Loiigblio^i eaud nir see f I f**" the dipping Vftl!4jy uotl tbe orrangeioeat of 

the ^futuni d chilty boiddor day lee Fig, ± 





Ui^amnj mid Ch^ra^i^ of a Ru'nuin Skdrimi^ 
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no. fiUKi^AUi AiffP sbcttiosjU* ytww ow Tam pafTBicr is wnioit nim SEBLiSTom was ?qDS&. 
(Pr«|ifiriid fpr thin papnr bj Mr. Heiu'^ BtUbr^ M.l.U.E.) 
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which I have cibtained intplementa, 1 have always imjiiTiessed upon the worktuen the 
iteeeesity of keeping a Ehar]j look-ouL fur such tcmairis, and of itnuiciliatcly t^ommU' 
nicatiug with iiio ehoii]<L auy come ligbk 

On Friday, October 6fch, 1911, Mr, Rollon and Mx. Laughlm, for the juuposo 
(tf raoaanring up the aninunl of work doile liy the workmen, w’cre in one of their 
|)ttd wlien one of the men ealiLil out that he had found a portion of a Jiuiuait skull 

Mr- laugfiliu went over to tlie spot^ am] giving instrnctlouji for the remains to 
be carefully preaerved ajid finther di gg ing to cease, went npt to his oflico and 
beLephoned to me. 

Tins was alwut ten minutes to two, and by two u’ctock 1 was down at the pit, 
mid found ticit a jHirtion of a human skull, attaohed to an almost perfect cranial 
cast, ami some teelh, had lieen recovercfl. It was pointed out to nie that two 
Iwiica were projecting from the vertical face of the section and ul n dejith of almut 
four feet from the surface, hut as I hod to be hack at my offlee before a nuartcr to 
Ihrw I did not Stop to examine the site, but wrapping the skull fragment and oast 
in a piece of sacking, carried them home. 

Before leaving the pit, however. I arranged for two of the worknieit to meet 
me at two o’clock on the foUowing day and dig out the remabaler of the skeleton. 

At this time it liml never even crossed my mind tlwt we were dcahn" with 
anything of great imporUmco, and, in fact, I was nuito under the iinpession that 
the bones belonged to a late iutenuent. 

Thinking, liowovcr, that my two friends Messrs. Cbiitou and Snell, who had 
been assooiabed with tus in my work for some little time, would cai-o to come vviilt 
me, [ telephoned to thcin, and they agreed to do so, I also asked Mr, Frank 
Woolnough, tlio Comtor of our Museum, if he would aite to go down and take 
some photographs of the spot where the hones were, as 1 knew he u'as anxious to 
get a series of mtaTGattng local views. 

Before any digging oomincuced wo had a good look at the maierial-^i hard 
clay—which covered the bones, and wei-e eorpriswl to find that no sigiis of any 
previous digging visible. 

Wo therefore got the workmen to remove the overh-iug material with the 
gine^Ltest care, and kept the work tioiior eoulinual obs^rvatioiu 

When the bones wore reached it was found they were in a most friable 
condition, so 1 gave onlors to have the sarrouiidiug material dug up in latge 
blocks^ ami tliis accoriliDgl)’ daa«^ 

When we come to examine these blocks and their coutain&l relica my friend 
.Mr. Cantoo, who is a member of the Royal College of Surgeoim, strongly udi-ised 
me to send them ofT at once to the Museum of tlm Collegu, where they would be 
properly treftted by ea parts. 

Seeing the condition of the hones and recognizing the importance of liavin-^ 
them attotidwl to without delay, I at once agreed to his advice, and the uirae 
evening carefully iMicksd tho remabis in a suitable box, which won forwarded to 
l*n>fesflor Keitlip tho Conservator of the College 
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Mr, CitntoiJ, Mr. Mr. Woolnoi^jls^ aud tiiyaelf afLeiwaixlB drew np and 

signed H mpoti of wljat we liad seuu when the bones were dug out. Tfala report 
is as foUows!“ 

JiEPoriT or Missfts. Mota^ WooLKoucitt. Caktos, A*<n Sxkli* 

We, tiho underaignecii wore present at, and superintended^ the digging nut of 
the huiiian rcLuaios round at Mesai's^ B^)Itoii ujid Laughliu’s pJtp Ipewieb, on 
Satiinla>% October Ttli, 191L 

We id I mmt carefully exaimned tlie secUoD of decaloilied boulder ckj^ under 
which the bones hiy. l>eFore utiy dii^jiiig coiomeuoed^ and were absolutely con\iiicetl 
that no gmye hail ever lieen dug on the e|>ot before* 

The opinion wmsf confirmed : 

(1) By the extreme hardness of the lioutder cky* which necessitated the 
coutmnod use of picks in getting it np. 

(2) There was not the slightest sign of any mixing of tho eoib (;Enmh as w^onld 
occur in an aid grave), the l^ouhler cluy restiiLg ziormallj on the underlying glacial 
aiindf os it does, in all Bectiune known to us whore the succession of tho beds h the 
OHjne. 

(3) That In the evaut of a gmvo having been dug in the fkast on thk spot, U 
is hardly conoeivable that we filiould have dug dow'u in exactly the same place as 
the originid diggm> and that, therefore^ one Hide at least of their digging would be 
vijBiblo in the reinaiuing section of boulder clay. 

(We invite luiyotte interested to visit and exauiine tlda section, when they 
will, wc thinks be convlnoed that no early digging lias ever taken plaoeO 

(4) The extroorditiaTy cojt of decalcified boulder clay, which complctety illled 
ilie inside of the sknll, wo consider points to the ooncluaion that the cky woa in a 
aejni-huid stale at or siuc^ the time when Urn remains were embedded in it} Wu 
think it most unlikely that the clay in its preaant hard conditton (a uondition 
w^bich liLis apparently been present since the last great exteuaion of tlie glaclurs) 
could work its way into any skull buried in it 

( 0 ) The bones ^vnre lying partly embeddml in glaciaL sand and partly in 
doQilcIhed boulder clay—this sand showed most plainly the lines of stratifioation, 
and was q^uitc confonnablo with that underlying it 
{Signed) iturn Moih. F.&S. 

Fhajtk Woolnough, FJtMet.ti. 

FnEDKRicx Canton, M.ILC.S., L.E*C.P,| LS.A., UXS. 
Xoarus Snell, LIj.S. 

As the <^iieation ol a grave having been dug through the boulder clay luul been 
oaTofuUy gene into by tliose of m who saw the bones dug out, I felt tliut the only 
thing necessary to do wiiiS to get some expert geolpgiats to visit tho scotlou, and 
aay exactly wliat the material was on each ^de of whem the lionea w^ere fuuncl 
and whether it was in situ or redefjosited. 

■ Sea iKiljaequfut uata, fx 371. 
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I aecortJmgly wir«<i to Mr. Wliitaker, KJt.S., iuiJ Dr. .fylm E. Jlnrr. F.K.S., 
and sent x utite to Mi. George Slater, r.G,9., who lives lu Ipswich, asking thein to 
visit the pit with me. This they aU very kindly did, and after a careful 
exaniinatioij of the section Landed in their reports, whieh are as follows ■.—> 


Mh. W, WnrrAKER’s REroitr. 

The (xscuTTonce of the hmnan skeleton at the sand-pit, near Prospect Cottages 
(southward of Dale Hhll), Ipawioli, is dJfhcult to e.^plain. 

The pit is worked for snnd and grai'el, Itelouging to the glacial drift, and is 
just wIiHjra boulder clay is marked on the GeologitaU Survey Map (4S. N'.’W.) aa 
ooming on above ll<e sand, etc. 

Along the top of tho pit, indeed the sand is in a great part capped by a brown 
loam or clayey sand (aomfitiinefl practically a clay) which is clearly the result of 
the weathering anti dccalciiication of the boulder clay. 

At the nortlieni part of the pit there aro also tliiu masses of IxmlJer clay 
which liave not liecn altorotl by weathering, and often in the loam there are lumiia 
of houlder clay left, anmounded by the Icam. 

The pit reaein^a up to the top of tlio fiill and is not dominateil by higher 
ground, from which slips can liave come. i7ifTt {9 no doubt in my mind thai iJn; 
pit (/ivea a jumthn-scctwi) 0/ the bontder o/ay u>i/A the unJerl^inff atnii and ywifW. 

The skeleton was found at the oastem side of Gie pit at tbie junction. The 
top earth was only some three feet thick, and the process of weathering hn,=« gone 
to such an eitent, tliat perhaps no one seeing merely that one particukr spot 
would aay that boulder clay occurred, but there is miweatliered Iwuldar clay close 
by in the same sandy or loamy earth, and I can see no reason to diirerentkte one 
particular yard or so of the section from its immedinbe aurnmudinga. 

I could see no signs of artificial diaturtjauoo of the soil, and was told Uuit 
none had been seen during the eveavatiou. Slipping seems out of the ijuestion. 

Tlicne is a remarkable thing os to the condition of the skull, which T saw at 
the College of Surgeona The bony cavity is filled with earth of the same kind os 
that beneath whidi the skeleton was found, a brown lonui; and the filling 19 so 
thorough (as far as can l ;6 seen) that a cast of the cavity has been made. Now 
this could hardly have been done by the introduction of dry eartli, the infilling 
material mnst have got into the skull in a somewhat liquid state, 

[ fail, however, to understand how man could have lived at the time of tl<e 
commencement of the boulder clay, and I atu in hopes that further excavaUou may 
throw more light on this Btrange occuirence. As yet we have the skeleton and 
uolhiug else. 

In eonclnaioti, I wish to say that it is well tlmt this find foil to the hands of 
a roan like Mr. Moir, who at once took measures to secure the remains in such 
a wny as to leave them ss much uudisturLtd as iM^asihle and ready for examination 
by akillLH;! ulT&BrvenL 

1911 , 


(Signed) 


W, WnrrAKEH, 
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P«OFissott Marii's EEJ'OET. 

I visited iho site of the dbeovery of the akeleton below otay ti% alEer 

the skeleton was reiiiove<k and 1 ie^ve bo olhcm the proof of there lieving been no 
inlernient there. 

My object was to diacover the orip^in of the cky. ft decalcified 

boitliler o!ay; and had petcties of unaltered day here and there^ 

It wa;$ very thin^ aud I ahauld be mvry to pronounco any definite opinion 
abotit it, ae tny knowledge of the glacial depoaita of the south-east of England is 
not so estonsivG aa tljat wluch 1 possess of those of northern EngluiKl 

I do not know how one would distinguish between boulder clay in mitf anti 
clay which bad lieen doriveil from IwulJer clay at a somewhat higher level which 
bail “ llowed aa the result of being waterloggc^I. Such flows are often eecii on 
bejtches bolow boulder clay clifls^ and they strongly resemble tnio Tjoiilder clay. 

1 do not widi to suggest itie clay above the skeleton Iiad this origin^ hut 
merely that 1 pet^onuUj atn unable to distiiignisb a thin ma^ of anch a cby from 
true boulder clay. 

AWirtfer 15W, 191L (Signet!) douK E. Majul 

In anotfier letter to me Dr. Man Buys: " The materiial iihove the aand in the 
pit is litliologlcally boulder clay, which lias been decalcifioiL All I can flay b 
that I sea no difierence between the deoslcifiod botilder clay in the higher pit, 
above the nonnal undecaLcified boulder clay, and the decalcified clay above the 
skeleton,** Also, “Tlic dope^f in the vicinity arc verj^ slight^ but they may have 
been dimmishetl by erosion, and 1 tliink it possible that the clay may iiavc movetl 
troui another place, Tlie fact that a cast of the cavity of the skull wa« made by 
olay^ which seems to have been introducctl in a iiiiuid statCp is, I think, in favour 
of this ” 


Mil SiJ-TSH'i? Repokt. 

The pit from which Uia ^bones** were ohtainei.] h sittmte^l a quarter of a 
mile west of the Henley Itoaulp and a little to tJie east of the largo brickyanl of 
Messrs* Bolton anti laughlin, Ijuth pits being sittMitfxi about a mile north-wes^t of 
Christchurch Mansion, ami bounded by tlie railway line on the north aud the 
Henley and Norwich Roails on the cast And weit* 

The sand pit is marketl m auch on the ono-inch geological map, w^hich also 
ahowA Die junction of Die middle glu^l sanda and the l^iuider clayiAS ^K^cuning 
north of the sand pit at the time whan the iUstrict wm originally sur^'eyed and the 
map published in 1832. 

During recent years the nand pit has been worked consideiably^ chiefly 
to wart U the norths and is now cut buck from the roadway in the form of a wide 
semicirde. 

The floor of the pit cousists of fine croes-bedded middle glacial samla upw^ards 
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gf teti feet in thickneiSK, (^onUining int^rcfiJjitiotL& af Imidculat Vhoiid^ of clay 
above wlitch, and forming die greater jN^rrion of i.he section^ is an irregular imiaa of 
sand and gmvd conudJiing derived (omk oooasiomlly, eepeeially those of a durable 
cbanicteT sugIi as gryphocfu Tiie gmvel varies very much, bnth in arrangement 
and thickness, and ina?tiniuin depth being about twenty feck 

Besting u|.ion Lhis sand and gravel is a \miid of boulder eky not mote Ulud 
threo feet in tbicknessp for the most \mvi weathered brown, but ehowing uniuLsiakahle 
pitches of unweathered boulder cky^ tlie whole tbmmug off on the side of 

the pit. 

In places indltratiou has caused the junction betweeu the boulder clay and 
underlying sand to }je irregukr, hut, generally speaking, tlic saud immcdbloly l>elow 
the boulder cky has been protected anti k highly calcareous, a small well-marked 
pan " of calcareous material being well marked in places, a short distance below 
the junction l^iween the boulder cky and eand* 

Becently the workmen have commenced to eaftentl the pit eastwards, in the 
direction of the adjoining cottogeoi and it wa$ v^lnkt so engage^i tlmt ilie lioncs 
were discovered;. 

Tho site where the boaes were found was shown to me, October ISth, and was 
situated at tlie extreme east of the pit, about three feet below the surface, 
the top of the pit, immediately below the boulder cbiy and enilxjJded in highly 
calcareous sandsi a amali band of the calcareous matciial t>aing well marked Jtnd 
coutmaoiis. 

As the bones bad been removed and a " notch ” cut down from Llie top of the 
pit to a depth of about four feet, a cleur section waa shown, hut, of course, there was 
no means of ascertpoining tlie exact condition of the iitAterial removed 

/rom tlu wofjoij th{& p&rii^n. th^ pit mnm in m 

/roTii oihrr o/ the i^cdum^ aiuf sk&iat a dear ^f.nd WKfisinrbrd ^.dim of nrai}i€ 7 ‘&l 
botUdo' dup over the eak^n&sis mnde in nhieh du remains idre fmmd. 

There is no reason to doubt tliat the flaiuk and gravek ore derived from gbciol 
material, containing oa they do derived jurasaic material, and the boulder cky k 
part of the large sheet eipoeCil ao well in the ncighbouriug pit further to the east 
of Henley Boad 

< Signed) GuORfiE SfATElL 

4 , Hiiskin Jte<ui, 

Tjixu}lriL 

OcioicT 1911 . 

It will, 1 thinlf, be seen from iheue carefully compiled ]e))orle Ebat in nil jtg 
ttfipccts this matter ban liecii fnvestigutad in as Uiorough and aoientifit: a luanneT 
as possible, 

JJow it appears tliat the main points of Uiis discovery for consideration are ;— 

1 . Was a grave ever dug tlirough the boulder cky ? 

2. la the bonlder day in stiftt or redeiiositetl f 


and CAaradtrs a Jluman Sketdi^n^dc. 


BBS 


Ilegardtng the first Oie following fa&ts have been AccuniiLbLied 
A iijo^t oar etui e^antituition of the aection before the cUytnter incut took place 
fthowed clearly that no sig^ns of any preyfoos digging were visible^ the nwiterial 
in which the akolcton lay appearing fo in cifcry way th^ in its fltmtificatieit 
aa tluiL which esteiidod for some diatanco on each side of it (see Figs. U, 13, 13 )l 
T hote was net the slighteat nii^^ing of Llie soils apparent such as is now to be seen 
where the licde dug lifla Ijoen fiUeil in. ! ani fidly fdive to the fact U^at by the action 
of roots and by the x^rcohition of rainwater idl traces of disturbance or iligging in 
a surface stratum are soon removed, but when aucii troecft arc removed tlio old 
lines of Etratj heat ion cannot Isj reformed. No giave forniture waa foiiud with the 
body such ne uauaily occurs iti burials of many siibst^queut periods 1 in mediately 
uiideniuatb tlic bones a pronounced calcareous l^md was preoent^ this deposit, whioh 
is often found in sand umlcrlying Ivaiilder clay and whieh gives a marked 
effervescence witii HCI ia mneb in evidence in this pit aiitl extends more or lesa 
continuously on either aide of the spot whet^ the renmins wore found. If a grave 
had been dug threiigh the boulder clay the miawatcr* percolating thmugh the 
loose a^ateriid filling the grave, woidd have diasolved away this calcareous 
deposit. 

I'hc skeleton was lying partly embtHlded in glacial sand and prirtly in Ijoulder 
clay. This sand showed clearly iinca of stratification and waa conformnhlo with that 
underlying it. This could not be the case if a grave h.ml Ireen dug down llirougb 
the clay and into the sand* 

Tlie cranial cavity was oompletoly filled with a red sandy loam exactly the 
same in composition as the etratum in which tiac skull lay. Tlie cranial cast 
contained neither more not less chalk tlian the surrounding sLmtnmp Ai first 
it was supposed tliai, h\ ortler to chiaiti so complete a filling of the skull, the 
nuLterial must havo been at cue time in Jt aetut-fiiiid conditiou* We hitve since 
discovered that skulls do become completely filled when buried in a diy aol!. TJie 
manner in Avhich the solid material works wiihiu the skull is cbtsciirai all we 
are <^rtain of m tliet the solid cranial cast may have been formed withmt the 
surround lag matrix having been in a senii-fiuiJ condition. 

On Wetlnosda}% February 7lh, 1912, being anxioue to get a good photograph 
of the hole we had filled in after removing the skeletoiu I went dow'ii to the pit 
and cleared aw^ay the material under and on each sido of our di^ug. 

When this woe done tite striking difforence between the material filling the 
hole and that surrounding it wos very inanifost, as the fomer was an indiseriimnato 
mixture of surlacie humus, boulder clay, and glaciui sand, while the other showed 
first liard nudisinrbed boulder clay underlain by clean, stratified glacial sand. 

Now I liave no fieflitsfcion iu saying that if ever a gmve Imd been dug un this 
!?pot before^ the inevitable mixing of the soils would liavo remained visible, and no 
period of time would over ccovert the material wldch now iUls the hole we dug into 
first hanl clay and then fine clialky sand, as was present before the banes were dug 
lip. Also, apart from t\m evidence, it U as ivell to mention tliatHabf>ut 100 yoxda to 
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tlic of wbetie tlio tiQiaainB wflre founds the middle gbciitl aande come up to 
iliii surface, and that, as U^lb ia sOp it is difficult to imagine that any Neolithic or 
other people would take Uie troubia to dig a grave through hanl clay whan aort, 
easily dug sand occumKl close at hancL Tlierefore^ I think, we can quite put aside 
imy idea of a kte intctiiieuL 

The occurrence of anch cosily destroyed things as human hoiiea under a atratuni, 
which WRB dejMJsited by an ice sheet, ia ut fitst sight rather remarkable, but my 
opinion ls that the body of this niun was cov«^red by some depth of sand before the 
boulder clay was deposited Even if the sand were only a few feet iu tliickaesa it 
would be sulhcient bo protect completely the lumes fram any pressure which might 
be brought to bear upon tliciin It must be remembered, too, tliat tbc erosive power 
of ice h ven^ variablLs aa aometumes it passes over a surface of iucohorent sand 
without disturbing it at all 

Our contention is that there was in intar-glacia! times a sandy land surface to 
the nor til of Ipswich whore tliesc remaiiL^ were found, and that this man died on 
that land surface and wiis covered up by the sand This surface was afterwarcis 
buried by the chalky boulder clay. If our oonteotioE is correct then the ui^tcrial 
oomjx^tig the emnial oast should be the same os that fmmd lieneath tK>iiIdcT clay 
elsewhere. 

Keoli^ng thte^ Profeasor Keith has made an analj'sia of some of the mateml of 
the cast, and some which i sent liim from below hftean feet of chalky ttoulder ebty at 
u pit about half-a-mile distant from where the bones were foLind 

Tills utialyBis shows tliut tlic cranial oast is composed of TH per cent, of very 
hoe sumlp blackish, a few tiiiegTaJns of ohalkTand eonm black specks and 30 per cenu 
hue clislky grey sediuient The sand from liencalh the boulder clay showed 
45 per cent, line grains of sand^ many small bhiek specki?, a few tine grains of chalk, 
55 poT cent fmc chalky gray setlimeiiL It u-ill be noticed thnl the difTerance is 
one of degree only, and there appeaiu no doubt tJiat licth are one and the same 
formatioD. 

These block specks in the sand under tlie boulder clay are peculiar and titiiv 
linve been formed by tlie roots of plants when the top of the sand was a land 
surface. 

Mr. Hugh Candy cxamiuecl tins black inateiial and finds that it is composed 
of 37 per cent, of oigeinic material and moisture with dS per conL of lemigLnnus 
sand. Thcj black substance is evidently u vegetable derivative. 

Tliere aluo seeuis no doubt that wbeu the boulder clay was first deposited 
there w^aa a very much greater thickness of it at this spot than is seen now. The 
melting of the jce-slieet which laid it down would cause a kit of deuudatiou, and 
during the age«s winch have passed since the ice hnally disappeared the same 
proem lias been coutinnaily going oil 

It may be asked whether wc have fonod other Iwncs on the mme horiEon os 
the skcloton, and we must coufm tiiat up to the present wu liave not done 
Ihii at Leiston—in n deposit whiuli underlies chalky boulder clay^und which I look 
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an elephant and other bonce have been 
discovered. A luetatarsal bone of a deer 
from thia deport ahows the eau^e 
coudition of proeervation m the bonce of 
the hutoati ekelelon. I ihaik algo that 
a proper search of the^ depoeita will 
result in more bones beini^ fmind, and 
other evidence to prove that the top of the 
middle glacial sands and gravels was a land 
surface in pre-clialky boulder clay times. 

Now if this man was lying on tliis 
gtaoial sand, ^zid w'as covered hy the 
bouJcler clay, we can lie sure tliat as the 
clay became decalcified the hmnaii bones 
woitld also disappear by the saiue process. 
This is exactly what }m happened 
The skeleton was found lying [xirtly em- 
liedded in glacial sand and partly in 
boulder clay. The portions in the sand 
have been fairly well preserved wiiile 
those in the clay have almost entirely 
disappcareti The gruios of chalk in the 
tnid-glacial sands are stained to exactly the 
isame de^^th bls the human hemes^ and it is 
quite evident that both have liecn sub¬ 
jected to the same Gandition& Tills seems 
to mo to bo oonclnsive evidence that this 
man was lying in the sand before thu clay 
wa.^ depodtedt and that the proce^^e^ 
which flince then have aSected the clay 
have also in exactly the some way 
affected the bonesv 

There is no doubt tliat as the o%^r- 
lying clay got rsmovied by denudation, 
rcjotafrom the aurlaoewould find their way 
down to llie bones and help in their 
destnictiun. This is no doubt what 
hapjiened, as wb have found ibut flottie roots 
have jkaaeed right down through the skele-- 
ton into tlm underlying glacial sand and 
into the craziial cost* The calcareoxw band 
which has been mentioned as occurring 
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under the bones is full of rootlets, end m these do not go deejMsr it np[)eHn5 tliiit 
they were lee^ling on this cliaJky layer. 

The djEcovoTj of a human akekUin bekw the ohalky boiddor clay did not 
come OB a great s^irprise to mo» beoAUse for some loug tinie [>ast 1 have been finding 
well-worked llinL implements in the day and at the jnuotion of the clay with the 
glacial sand i 1 have found Bome impknicntB within ten yards of wliero the bones 
were found ami at exactly the aama horimri. llieee imiplements are nniiatinatc<l 
and in many cases na sharp as the day tliery were mode. This fact showsj [ think, 
that iho ice-sheet which do|}osjtcd the boulder clay was moving over a land 
surface on which these implemeiiie were lying, and gioine of tlieni coii&equeutly got 
incorimrated into iU iHjttoiu inqiaine. Thus, liaving found tlie imjrknienls, wo 
have by great good fortiiiie found one of the men who made theta,. The worked 
flints discov^ered arc of pro-pah'eolithic forms, and have lieen kkritified by Dr. Kiitot 
of Eniseels, as Ida pre-Strepy t 3 'pe. As no true jialieeUths have over been found in 
the boulder clay or the gravels underlying itp we may concliKle dial these deposib^ 
pre-dato the [lalseolitinc gmvets in this part of the coiintiryp The ime paheolithio 
impkmonts ora found in totallj^ diflerent dciK^its, whichp as usual, occur us river 
ierraeos^ and arc of a much k^ anciozit ikte than the glacial dapo^ilE^. 

TfiiA fact leads up to a consideration whether the Gipping Vidley was 
oTwkxI in ijoet chalky boulder clay tinn^ {section of valley* Fig. 2), and 
while I am not ^tufhckntly acquainted with the geolcgical facta to sficftk definitely 
on this [koint, yet it {teems to me highly probable that such was the case, Tlio 
geological map certainly shows lionldcr clay on each side of the valley at a high 
level, but none down in the Valley itself. Also Mr. Whitaker, writing to me 
on this matter^ aays; “ Tve always lookctl at tJiu Gipping Vidky in coiatiion 
with others, as eroded in iMwt-glflciiil times. In it, ils in otJierUp there may he 
places where an older channel (glacial or prc*glacial) may be cut across, or 
followed. That the whole valley to pre-glacial is another luatter, and t donT sgreo 
with that view* Tlie glacial diilt has oertamly gone across from side to side* but 
for tlio most part not in a hollow, 

"*The present valley has been cut through thto (Irift." 

But whetlier the whole valley is post-gkcJal or not, it is ucvortliekes certain 
that a vory largo ijortion of it has heen completely eroded since the fkjwsitbn of 
the chalky kmldcr clay. 

VVe can now proce^ to dtocuss the second question: '"Is the boulder eky 
in situ or redeposited.” 

A little less than half-a-mile to thoca^t of whei% tlic skelett)u was found is 
a pit showing an iB-foot tieotiou of chalky boulder clay which is undeniably 
in Eeali/iag tho importance of ascertaining whether the boulder clay 

above the human bones was continuous with that in the other pit mentioned, 
1 oskciJ for and rcceive^l iieroitosioii to dig amall pits in the fields sejiarating 
the two pits. These excavatioiis resulted in esUbliahing the fact that the clay is 
continuous. 
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Th{i nartliem fac« ai the pit under ^liiscusidon ahowe for seme iitlde diataiice 
totally 11D decalcified iKiiildeT cl&y imderbiD hj the same etnitiHeil ctaloareuiis 
glacM sand in which the liuinaQ skeleton occurred. But on the east side, where the 
hunefl were found, the day b mostly decalcified* though miolinnge^i patches occur 
hei-e and there. Tlie»c fuitchea, which ^oinetimcj) contain the usual derived fossils 
found ill chalky liuuldcr clayt merge iin|ierceptibly into the surrounding deealoified 
portloiiSp and they are without any donht the saiue foroLatioD^ The decalcirieaiion 
proceeds hy means of pijMJs as in the ctislk, but why esaclly this sUould he so h 
rather inystorionB. Tliere is no doubt* however, that the cause of the deealcification 
i« the proximity of the clay to the flurfflcOp where it is e^cjioaed to all the decalcify¬ 
ing i^euts, and in iJie deeper section muntioned tho ftoine condition is apparent, 
tliat is, tJic up[jenno^t portiou of tlio clay b partly decaleifietL The lower portions, 
which are further away from surface coDditions* have remalued unchanged- We 
have been able to make dcealeifitMl lieuUkr clay artificially, by subjocting some of 
the uiic^iojigtHl cby to the action of dOute HCl and water* This dissolved out the 
Dhidk, and wo afterwartls at^vined the remaining materbt with water impregnated 
with iron* AiHieu tlib is compared with :?amples from tJie two pits it is at once 
seen they mo all exactly the eamo imd therefore there can ba no doubt that the 
skeleton was lying under decnldficd boulder clay, Tho evidence against the 
boulder clay being in sUu takes the form of the opinion expressed by Dr- ilarr 
that at some period it may have got i,vflterlogged anti conser^ueutly caused to 
''flow.'* Dr. Mnrr's opinion b tha.t the slopes in the vicinity of whei'O the skeleton 
WTLS found are Eufheiont to allow uf such a -rflow" taking place, and also that 
fiighcr ground may have at oiio time existed which has since l>een removed by 
denudatiDn. He also suggests that such a liquid eondiiion of the botdder clay* ae 
niiiat necessarily have ticen present if it ever '^flowetl," would account for the 
complete infllling of the skull of the skeleton discovered. Now the where tho 
skeleton was found b up on the plateau and b bounded on Uie north and sernth by 
two small valleys* and on the west at some distance by the Gippiug Valley^ 
These two small valleys were apparently excavated at the same time as the major 
valley was made* 

It b therefore obrious that the only direction fi-om which a “How "could 
have come was from the east. 

As I wim vary siiixione to get ail absolutely accurate knowleilge of the O.D- 
Icveb, 1 asked Mr. lluiiry Miller* MJ.QEL* Civil Engineer and County 
Surveyor for East Saffolk, if he would take them for me, and he very kindly 
couBciitcil to do fio, (See Fig- 1.) It is owing to his goodness tiuit I am able to 
reproduce the admimblo cro^-ocction given in Fig, 2, which shows tte exact 
slope of the ground from the highest point of the plateau to the east* to the spot 
where the skeieton waa found. We found that tiiu bones reste<i at about 125 O.D,, 
and tliat the land surface al«)ve iheni is 129‘01 0-D* The other pit, where the 
boulder clay is 15-18 feet thick* b situated just under half-a-ziiile to the east, and at 
the highest point in iluit ditt?ctiou. This point liea at 155-24 so tisat we iiave a fall 
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of only 26 feet in about Imlf'a'iiiil#* not 4i very Boriout luntterj nor at all cnlculutod 
to aecelemte any flow, oven if the elay was ever aufSicieiati)' watorloggffll to allow of 
it, Wfl find tliflt tite top of the uiiddle glaoial sand, wliero tho bones were founds 
is otily 10 feet lower than the eorreat^t>*jdiiig level in the more csasterly pit. 

But ajiart from the fliflicnHy of bejicving that a slope of 10 feet in abont I'lalf- 
a-milo of a stirFfloe of sand is aufticiient to Billow of a"tlow ”of boulder claj% we 
luive. fio far, no evidence tliiil. sueh a '' Bow^ and t-be conditions giving rise to it, ever 
exlsteth In fact, the evideiico appeurg to be in uniagonisni to sncIi a theory, Iti 
the first place the sand imdorlying the clay in tlie pit wdiere the bones were toniut 
kiffltlf/ ca/cflivoww, and it i^coniB cermin tliat eueh a coiidition could not possibly 
be preaeiit if at any time the cky hud been removed and other deposited^ Ijeoanee 
the water which would accompany any eueh phenomena w^ould dissolve out the 
chalk from the under lying sand. 

Also it is preHumed tlist the stones in the oby aljove the bones would lie with 
their longer axes along the Hue of movement if the clay luul ever moved in the 
milliner Hugg€€itc<L This m eertainiy not the case as tliey rest at all angle$ in the 
clay. 1 therefore submit tliat the material under which the bones were lying is 
the luidisturbedp though ermletl and partly decaloifioih the chalky boulder 

clay formatiou. The discovery of tide Inimau skektoii and flint implements on tbe 
surface of the middle glacial wind below chalky boulder ehiy biinga up some very 
interesting points for di$«cu^iou^ In the first place it appears certain if our 
eonclusinna are correct, tliat the ice which deiJositod the boulder clay was advancing 
over a imid surface, and was not assooiateil wdth a period of subinergcncep as some 
have supposetl. Thu atiarpneas and complete al)aence of patina on so many of the 
hint implements found On the same horiKOii as the skeleton, in the overlying clay 
and in liouldor clay elsewhere, seem to taake it certain that the laud-ice theory 
must be tlie correct one. If we liad only [ouheI the implements the ovideiiee ivould 
not liO so strong, but having foiuid the bones of one of the muii who ap|Mrenlly 
made thciUp the ease ifl altogether diilbrent and the oumuLitive eviclouce over- 
wbelmiug- 

The chalky boulder clay under which this skeletou was found was the result 
of the lust estewsion of the glaciers of what is known os the Clreat lea Age, and Is 
imdoiihtedly of a vory gnjat antiquity. Since its deiwsitiou most of our river 
vallejTs liavc 1>een excavated and aU ihe palBeoUthic and other prehistoric mee^s lived 
and disfippeateth 

'The antiquity of the chalky boulder ebiy lias been brought home to me by a 
letter [ received the other «lay from Mr. Whitaker, in wbicli he $tBtoa tliat at 
Upminatcr in Eaaex the 100-foofc terraoe of the Thames rests upon and ia therefore 
leas ancient tluiti thb formation- Those of you who are fsmiliat with the Thames 
Valley will fcnovr better than f do what this lueans^ but I have seen this lOO-foot 
tciraoe and exsinined large reries of the paloiolithie implemfints found in it* 

When it ie reali/^fd how very ancient these thiufp moet be, and tliat this 
human akelfiton found at Ijjswich occurred uuEler a glacial deposit older than any of 
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tJi© liver terrooe gravels, it is( perhftpB possilJe to fonii noino faint iilea of the 
Iiipfic of time which separates ns from tlie daya when pre^boultler clay man lived in 
Host Anglim 

Description: of the Skelktal Keiiaine}.—P noFESsou Keith. 

TiV'Jie]i the blocka containing the skeletal ranuiins from Jpswich arrived at tJie 
^Inseiini of the Royal tloUege of Surgeons it was found that the lioiies were bo 
fragile that it wa.« tieccwary to ateep each block in a soUuion of gel&tine. In all 
the Wocka two sharidy coutraaled strata were seen, iho upper part of each l^aing 
composed of weathered chalky boulder clay, the lower of a red glacial sand, The 
various fragment-s of bono were opposed on the surface of each block by 
lalieriously removing the inutri.N of boulder cky. thus leaving the bones embedded 
m ttiUt on the ntiderlying sandy part of each block. It soon bocanie ap|arcnt that 
there was a reprefleiitution of a complete skeleton,and that while those parts wliLoh 
Lty in the glaeial stinil were fairly ],njrfcct, the other parts, lying in the weathered 
boulder cky—which had the appearance of a red clay loam with a coDBideniblo 
proi^ortion of chalk in it—laul mostly disap[«ared. Tim dense Ixme of a sluift 
might lie mwlc ont in an erodcil condition, but as the shaft was followed to it's 
ends, where the canceUous tissue replaces the dense bone, it tiecame inipoBaihle to 
distingtiish the outline, so gradually did the clay-itnprcgnated Imne fade into the 
surronniling matrix. 


Position &/ tfu Skclfitm, * 

It was a moat fortunate ciraunistaaoe that the remains of the skeleton ware 
prcBerveti in sUn, on the blocks, for by placiijg these together—at lirat a task with 
something of the nature of a Chinese puzzle in it—the posture and position of the 
skeleton became apparent. The photograph fPkte X-XX, Fig. 2) shows these blocks 
assorted, as regards position, and tlio sketch preparttl from the block, with missuig 
juuts represented by atippleii linea, will show both the postuneof the skeleton audi.he 
Xwrtsprescrved(Fig.3), The partspreservcfl lielongchiedy to the right side—the side 
embedded in the glacial sands; practically all the cancellous boue has disappeurod, 
the only parte preserved being the carpal bones of the tight hand and part of the 
head of the right femur and corrcapondtng acetabulum. The sternum, apitial 
Column, base of the skull, foot bones and extremitios of the long bones were eivxled 
away, and if visible they were iugeparable from the suirouuding matrix. The akull 
and cranial cost, some teeth with frsgmeuisof the upper and lower jaw had l>een 
already detached from the matrix when received. It will be seen that the 
skeleton rests on its right side with the ihiglia hexed on the body and the legs 
on the tliigha. TJic right hand rests Iteucath the tight tibm and the right elbow 
lies under the remaina of tlie right riiis. Tha loft elbow acutely flexed lay over tlie 
right hut utulor the left thigli lame ; the left hand was tlexed and lay under die 
up|jer end of die left humerus. In the drawing (Fig, 3) the Lead ia shown 
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At first I reganleti tlie eitreme degree of flexure of Umlia an a certain sign of tlie 
IkkIjt having been buried——at whatever period of time burial muy have taken 
place—but on consulting Professor Hnrvoy Littlejohn, wlio Ima a wide experiennre of 
the posture wliicli a body may aasuinc at and uftar death, I definitely atuindoned 
the idea tliat extreme flexure of the limbs was a oartaiii evidence of burial. A 
person dying in a ciouchiugor anuatting puaturo retains tiiat posture after death. 

The Chemieed an/l J'hffdcfd Catul^io^i of iJte BOius, 

A olrcmnstancfi which at first mailo mo soeptical of the antiquity ascribed to 
the skeleton by Mr. Moir was the conditioii of the boiios. They are extremely 
light. They cannot, in any seuee of the term, be described as mineralised. Tlieir 
colour is a reddish brown, but when fractured, the Ircsldy made surface is seen to 
bf! of the colour aud consistauce of chalk; the reddish tinge has penetrated only the 
surface layer of the bone, seldom reaching a greater depth than '5 mm., although 
here and there the surface lamella to an extent of -2 mm. timy be sLaiaed retl. The 
chalk granules in the saud are stained to a s imila r depth. The diplceic spaces of 
the boue arc reddisli in colour and coutain Hue granules of aand. In the cose of 
tlie limb bones the mcdullaiy cavities and cancellous spocea are completely filled 
with redd is] I-brown loain. It ia well known that the chemical compoaition of 
lioacs is not a safe guide to their antiquity, Mr. Hugh Candy was good enough to 
make an anaij'ais of three parts of the skeleton, and tlie followdiig are tlie 
results: — 
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Specimen 




1 



L 
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lii. 

Oi^nic matter and 




moisture 

19 

11 

14 

Caleiutii phoerphatc 

46 

70 

77 

Calciiuii corlKuiate 

7 

S 

4 

Iron 

28 1 

11 

5 


100 

100 1 

100 


It will lie seen tliat parts of the same skeleton yield a considerable variation 
in coinpositiuii; specimen 1. which contains 28 per cent. ol iron oxide, may be described 
as fogsilized. The proportioa of organic matter has b(SD naad as a test In recent 
bone this elemont forms 30 to 33 per cent, of the total weight. In tlie Ipswich 
skeleton 10 to Ifl [ler cent of tlie organic constituents of the bone have disappeared j 
the proportion of the calcium (arbonute has diminished; iu recent bone it ntands 
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to tlifl phosphabeA Jis 1 : a to 8. In 1863 the .Mouliii Qulguou mandible ond 
another roimtl in a {JoproUte pit nt Fothall, HBar Iiiawich. and piobably derived 
from the mid-^laciol sands, wow rejected by a l>ody of e*iierl» because they 
f^ n t ffin efl 8 per cent of organic matter, and did not show the degreo of mineralisa¬ 
tion wbicli was expected from itmiDin nfinains derived from strata of a mid- 
Quaternary Ago. There are now in the Mnseiuii of iha Koyal College of Surgeons 
a Boriefl of ppepaiations, made by Hunter about 1790—120 years ago—to ahoiv 
that fossils may retain a very large percenttige of their orgaiiii: matter. In the 
tooth of the luaatodon be found 30 per cent, of orgmiic mutter. Gioilipriutt, the 
anatomist, prepared a jelly from the bones of the maniinutlt. A short time ago I 
liad submittcrl to me a human skull fonnd in a cave with the remains of Pkietocene 
intuiitnals. The human skull was perfectly fresh in texture ; it was uot until the 
discoverer showed me tliat the bones of the roindocr and the rhinoceros found in 
the p pm ** cave were in a siutilorly fresh condition that I was convinced that the 
skull was probably of the same age as the otlier Hnimals. 

It will Ije thus aeeu that the percentage of organic matter and the degree of 
mnicralizatioti arc very uncertain criteria of antiquity, t note tliat the Engis 
cranium is being rejected because of ite light weiglit and modern apjieomnce. and 
vet Schiuerliug found it at a depth of five feet in the bone breccia of a cave 
containing remaina of the nianimoth and woolly rhlnoceroa. Tlie aome objection 
baa been made to the hnmou remains found in Quaternary or Pliocene strau at 
Olmo and at Coatenedolo in the north of Italy. It seems possible that human 
bones are not affected in quite the same way as those of the greater and smaller 
mammola when embedded in ancient strata. In the present cose we have only 
two Bpeoimens for ooinparifloii. One is the metafarsai of a large fom of deer 
from the mid-glacial sands at Lcistoii. That specimen is light, and abows a 
degree of foaailizatton comparable with the Ipawitli skeleton. The other 
specimen is tJie basal part of the antler of a largo door (Certfua tr/opftiui) found at a 
ilepth of twenty feet in the glacial sands. In this ease the bone is coiupletely 
mmeraliSEcd and heavy, quite dificient from the Ipswich hones. It is possible tliat in 
the of the deer's antler it may liave been derived from erosion of the red 
urag, Tliua, in my opinion, the condition of the Ipswicli bones is not incompatiblo 
with the age nsoribod to them by Mr, Meid .\Ioir. 

1 aimed out the following teste: —1 placed in separate bottles, dlled with a 
5 per cent, solution of HCl fragmenta of the loHowing bones : (1) part of a rib from 
beneath the red crag; (2) part of a rliinoceros bone laund in brick earth (but 
probably derived from an older formation); (3) fragments of the Iijiswicli skeleton ; 
(4) fragments of various humiui aiania of varioua agea, ranging fn*m Quaternary 
date to the Neolithic porioil. In specimens 1 and 2 the spedmeqs gradually 
crumbled away in tlie acid, so that all that was left w'as a red scdiiuent wliicli 
settled in the bottle. In all tlie others, with the exception of the Ipswich 
skeleton, the calcium salts and mineral manor were slowly exttaoted, leaving the 
origuial specimen represented by its otganlc or gelatinous basis. In the case of 
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ihti Tp^wioh speciinenSp the booe cniDibled away itiavin^ no arganjc behind ; 
the s^ediment wajs more doccular and iu larger maaaes tbau in the FleistoeeDe 
iKJoes, but ita reaction was similar m uatitre^ So far m thia rough teat nmy ^rvp 
it indicates the antiquity we E$iiggei$l for tlwj Ifnswich skeleton. 


Ag^.^ 3^^ 

The skeleton is fragmen taty yet the evidonee is midieieut—founded on the 
characters of the skull and of the Jirob boues—to leave no doubt tliat are 
dealing with liie skeleton of a miuL The femur was approxiniately 5€0 mm. in 
lengthp the tibia abont 400^ from whieb one estimates that in life he must have 
had a atatiiro of about IpSOO (5 fL 10 if we use Poarson'e formula {Phil, 

Tmn^rf IS98p Series A, VoL 192, p, 196), 1750 mm. (5 ft. 9 in.). Tlis first molar 
teeth uro worn so that the dentine h expo^inl on the whole area of the erown j the 
wisdom teeth and Jow'er iocieor are sUgliUy worn; the auiurce of tt^o akull une 
still iinelosorl. IVooi ibe^ oimunstances I infer iliai he was a young adult— 
probably between yo to 40 yea^is of age. 

Ilficial Char^tciers^ 

On receiving the Ipswich bones, 1 at once sought for Iho&e parts which 
chameteri^m Xeanderthal uiau—the supraorbital ridges, the contour and thickness 
of the skull bonea^ the teeth p the toioporo-maiillary joint, the uiBstoid process^ and 
it ^vaa at once uppareut that all the features of Neandertlial man were abaent, Hud 
that in most points the Ipswich skeleton difTered veiy litUs froiii the present-dny 
type of man. 

eVaniuf 

A photograph of the right aide of the skull will give the reader a fair 
conception of the material at our dkpcml for a roprodnetion of the head form 
(Plate XXX^ Fig. 1), The right half of the cranial cast is almoet complete^ only n 
fragment is lost over the anterior end of tlie third frontal convolution and a little 
has l^een Iwt from the region of the lambda. The imperfect condition of the left half 
of the cast will l?e apparent from the exact drawinga given in Figa. i, S. end 6. It 
will be also seen that part of the cranial cost has al^o been broken away from the 
highest part of the cranial vault. So Hie lentp lioweverp remoiiis to form a fairly reliable 
iwiais for the origmal head form of the individual. There i& no reason to suppose the 
caet lias been distorted by compression, although on the upper part of tlie frontal bone 
there is a disrinot depression caused by pr^nxe on the cast. The photograph 
(Plate XXX, Fig. 1) shows traces of root actioii, Hootlets liatl made their way 
through the corona] suture and into the interior of tlie akulL The rootlete 
had expEUided into roots of vety ccmsiderablo size, as inuj be seen from the 
diameters of the perforations nt the coronal suture imd the wide track* left on 
the surface of the cranbl casL (In Plato XXX, Fig* 1 those root tracks are 
exposed on the frontal lobe,) The total length of the cranial cast—from frontal 
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¥1<S. 4*— i^ITLE DHAWlXa pF TI|R tSKtlLL. 

Tba vanaw parte of the *kull and brain ca«t have boen irnhHpofied in the dra'ning froiu tli» 
right to the left tide (one-half iiatnnti pu'xe). 

to oocipitol (Fig. 4)—la 173 mm,' The part of the eiipra-occipital orer 
the occipital poles is not preserved, hut, judging from the lateral part, it waa 
not nioie than 4 tula, thick. Over the froittol polo, in the region of the ophryoii, 
tlie frontal hone is S mm. thick. Above the nasiuii and in tlie region of the 
glabella the frontal fame fias a thkkticaa of I!1 mm., but when the frontal ftagmeiit 
is in pcHilinii (Fig. 4) the glul*elln in neeii to project only 16 mm. in front of iho 
brain cast. Thus tlie maximnin length of the head was approximatelj lii2 tnm,—made 
up of 173, brain cast; 4,oo<sipital thickness; 15, frontal thicknesa. The atialvsie ofthe 
anlero-pwterior diameter of the heads shows no frtrikLtig departure from the modern 
form ; the glafieUais 3 or 4 mm. more projecting than m cumnion in modern British 
skulls. As regards width of hear], the estimate lias to be haserl on the nieaauremeuts 
made of the right half. The greatest tranaverse diameter of Uie right half is 72 mm., 
4 mill, of this mrsasnremeut heiog due to the thiekniss of tlie lower part of ttie 
Itarietol l>one. The luaximum transverse width of the skull was thus approximately 
144 mm,, the width of ’the ainnial cast 136 uim. The positiou of the iwtn-»»» ||i 
diameter of width ia eomewliat important. In skulls of the Neanderthal type it b 
situated nearer tlie oouipital poles tJiaii in modem skulk In the Ipswich skull 
the uiaxmiuin diameter is situated between 66 and 6.6 mm. in front of the occipital 
end (nett Fig. 6); in mudem crania of the same size it is usually sitnaUHl 10 mm 
further forwards. The correct localization of the point of majtimum width depends 
ill tlie present case, on the acounxey with which tlie mid point lias been fixed at 

• TIib nuwiuremear waa madB ten diiT* after the baue* arrived at th& Mtueum When 
tMosured two Mdntlik biter tbe caul bad itlirvtilc to IG^ lum. 
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^lie posterior pole of the eranial oaet (eeo Fig. 6), Xf I liaise jh^ aji error iw 
fixing that point too tiiueh to the left, then the result would bo to alter the position 
of the maximuin width of Lhe ekuIL T do not think ati error Iihm l}een noule and believe 
ttmL the {posterior fiosition of muximnm iliameier h an initiudi] ehumoUir of the 
skull. Ill the dmwiiig showing n coronal section of the skull (Fig. 5) the luaxumim 
tiaiisverf^ diuiuetcr is ^11 to he situated Iwtween 4I> and 50 inm. above the ear holes; 
in typical Neiinikrtlud cmniu it b situated much lower down. Thus as regards 
maxiiuuin length (192 nim.} and muximum width (144 mm.) the Ipswich ekuU 
agrees very closely with cranial forum abundantly represaiited now iu Knglamh 
Tlie proportiou of width to length is 75 per cent. 

Ill estiimting the height of tlie skull cettohi diffioiilties are met. The median 
vauh of the skulls on each side of the longitudinal sinus, luts dmp|.>cared from a 
puini ill front of the breguia to the region of the inioa. Onfortunatcl}', too, tlie piii L 
uf the cranial east which occupies Lho higliest part of the vault (see Figa, 4 anti 6) b 
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luisdhig. Still tlie vault of the skull can 1 >b restored to apprr^xiiimtely its original 
form. The contour of the froiital-panetfiLl boues and the corona] auture of the left 
side guide one to the ijosilion of the bregtua (see Figs. 4 and 5); tliis b situated 
90 lam. above the pbine (siib-cerebml)^ on which the skull is oriented in Fig. 4 j it 
* I^Lib-sxirebml pkae. S« Ktith^ JtiHC. Asm. and toL p. S&L 
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ia ntiiaieil 120 miu. io from of the oocipJul pole of tlie ekiilL Jo lumuui crimk 
the higlicet point of the vault of the skuUb flitnatod about40 to50 min. befaind the 
bregiiui. and from 0 to 10 mm. higher tlian the bresgina. In the preseut instance, 
judging from tlmcontoar of the right parietal bone and of the bruin eafit^ thu highest 
point wiw situated not more than 6 mm. above the bregiufl—very probably it huh a 
litUc leaa. Tlie bruin caatand the fragmentof the larabdoidal suture serve to locate the 
position of the lambda; itiaplaced 50 mm. ahovo and 12 itin).iii hxmtoftheocdplta] 
[tofe—apoaition which ie usual tn modemcianiaofanieococephalicshape. The liighest 
point of the vault is thus about 96 mm. above the aubmerebral plane an<l 111 mm. 
aliove the upper margin of the ear holes. It will be thus seen that it ia a low skull \ 
in modem British emoiu it is usual to find that the highest point is between 100 
and 105 mm. above the sub-cemhral plane and 120 to 125 mm. above the upper 
margin of the auditory ineatua At the saniu time it must be noted that otjually 
low skulls Biv observed amongHt the modem liritish. Using reaiuoa'n formula 
(L XIV X Hx B00337+406) we obtain a eranial capacity of 1,430 C.C., about 50 c,e. 
l«low the average fot modera Engliahmett. 


Chtr^Ur^ of ih£ F^rth^ad, 

In Plate XXX, Fig. 1, the supra-orbital pait of the frontal bone in replanted 
below the cranial cost; in the drawings it is placwl in position over the ornnial cast. 
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Tlie ^aptuHZNfbital fragment inclndes the re^oa of ihf? nnsioiip glabella and ophryoii 
and measores 25 mm, in its sagittal direotiotL It h 82 miu. ^do and incliidea tlio 
aupnt-orbital and fiupra-oiliaiy ragiorWt but tlio extemn] angular pnjcesses a to 
broken away. It is at once aeon that tliere is no t&ru& mpm-tyrbiialig (fJeliwiilbc) 
Buch oa seen in XBandortlial maiL Tlie snpra-oiliary emiuenoua fuse in a slightly 
hollowed glabellar eminenoe; they are distinctly Beparated from tho Hupra-orbital 
ridges. Thera ia no aupm-naanl recess ; the nation is tu almost the Dame vertical 
plane as the glabella (see Fig, 4). The intm-orbital width is 25 mm.—a modem 
amomit. The distance between the inner margins of tbo eupra-erbital notchea is 
34 mm.; between their outer marginB 48 iniiL From the width of the frontal loliea 
of the crmninl casts, the position of tlio atephanion and the eon tour of the supra¬ 
orbital pans of the frontal fmgmenLs, it is estimated that the width of the frontal 
bone betvrecn the fronto-malar processes was not moro tlian 106 mm* whQo tlie 
width between tlio tem|ioral iinea, at the level of tho ophryou^ was between 96 and 
98 muQ. In all the foaturas the Ipswich skull agrees witii crania of the modem 
British type, Tlie forehead^ however, was more receding and the glabella more 
prominent than is now common. The frontal sinuses are small; tliey are cuiiQned 
to the region of the supm-ciliary enuneuces, Tim sinusea ascend 20 muu above the 
tiasion, extend outwards u> In mm, ou each side of the middio line and at thoir 
gieatest have an anteropoatermr diameter of 15 mim 

Thickn^i of the CrwTw'o/ jBbjwjf. 

It is well known tliat crania of the Neanderthat type are eharactarized by the 
thickness of their cranial walla—10 to 12 mm. beiog a usual meaBurameut iu the 
region of the vault. The cratiial vault in tho Ipewich sbnll ih tlnn. jS'owhcre is 
the parietal bone more tlian 5 mm. thicks the frontal bone varies from 4 to 5 mm.; 
in the midJluo at the region of the glabella and naaion its measures 19 mm*; at the 
ophryon 8 mm* 


Thf Ttmporo-Miij^ii^^trp and AfaMoid Jtf^wns. 

These arc represented in Fig, 4 by accunits tracings in proBte* It is at once 
seen that the articular eminence and glenoid cavity are of the form seen m human 
crania of the modern type, and altogether different to these porta in Neanderthnl 
man. The articular eminence is bighi the glenoid cavity deep (10 mm, above the 
level of the articular eminence). The post glenoid h specially strong, Tlie 
tympanic plate is placed verticallyp as in inoilem crai:iky and is deep—very <lifrerent 
to the ll^thnJ[^oid form of tympiuiic plate seen in Neanderthal man. The mastoid 
processcj^ are broken, hut the parta which remain show that they were of the 
prominent pyramidal form. The tTegion of the Inion is absent^ but below the 
flsterion a weak muscular impression (superior curved line) mArks the attachment 
of the muscles of the neck, and indicates for us that in tho attnohment of the head 
to tlie neck the Ipswich mau was altogether modem and Di>t Naandorthal in his 
cliaracters. The full prominent cast of the cerebellum also confirms this inference. 
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the forehead, there being no naiMj notch. The forehead receded. The root of one 
x:ygODiatic arch 19 preaant; the bizygormtic widt!) h estimated to have lieen 
135 to 13b niuL, indicating a wide fac<& The muacles vreie certainly not greatly 
developed, for the temporal Hues are indbtinotly marked and do not riae higher on 
the vault of the afciill than in mwletti man. The at.epha 4 iion is 67 tniiL from the 
bregma when tucaanred along the coronal suture: the inter stephanit diameter 
woa aloiit 110 mm. The tempom! line (muscukr) ascended to within 70 mm. of 
the sagittal suturei 

Th^ Bmin Casi* 

The nieasnreniente have been already given, ami the cranial capacity 
eetiuiated at 1,430 c.c. The low, wide, squat form of brain eerbiinly recalls the 
form of brain cast seen in Neanderthal man. Aa may be seen from the drawingii 
(Figs. 4 and 5>, and especiaUy the photograph (Plate XXX, Fig, 1>, certain of the 
eenebral convolutions are very plainly indicated. Tins m eepeeially the case os 
r^aixls the third or inferior frontaJ. It will he seen to be well dei-elopetl and 
CO show no feature which is not seen in casts of modern crania. The fissure of 
Sylvius can be disiinguisIwKi in part of its liouree. but shows 00 pecidiar feature. 

TV Tteih. 

A fragment of the alveolar border of the upper jaw, contaioing tho fiiat and 
second preniolar and first molar teeth of the right side, wait found ; also a fragment 
of the lower jaw cariytng the roots of Hie right Inleml ineieor and right canine. 
Altogether nine teeth were obtained; four of the upper seriea and five of the lower. 
In the following table these teeth are cniimemtod and the ineaBtiiements of their 
crowns given. In Fig. T these teeth are represented in poaition : _ 



Proi. distal 


diameter. 

let Pm., upper, right ... ... 

Mm. 

6-6 

2iid Pm., upper, right 

6-4 

1st M., upper, right. 

19 

3rd M., upper, left ... ... 

7-6 

1st Incisor, lower, loft 

5-3 

Canine, crown only, lower, right .. 

7 

1 Bt Pm., lower, left 

6’5 

2nd Pm., lower, right ... ... 

C'5 

1st M., lower, left ... 

10-6 


Labio-Ungiial 
din meter. 


Mm. 

9 

9-6 

n-6 

9 

6-2 

8 

7-2 

7-2 

10 


The teeth are thus small; the npper third molar or wisdom tooth ia 
exceedingly small. Imving only U)e two outer and the anterior of the two inner 
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CW3JW 0CG Fig. 7 ). The crowna ot tliii lippor prcmolat mid linst isitilor teeth hiis m 
worn that the armiij^uient of oii&pe eaiinot he stated, hut ihi^v^ is 00 r^iason to 
Aiippc^a tiiey i^howed Any pecultm^ arrangemenh The oruwri of the Brst upper 
niulur \md n height of S tout.; tlie total length of the ioothp ineluding the rooU, 
waa 17 11110 . The ^piiiad of the rooia gave a total breadth urithiu tho alveoluJS of 
13 mt\n The upper molar teetli have ahortei mots than ia roiuinoii in tucKlem 
Fn^lisli dentitions, but tho roots ure lUther moto separated or widely spread than is 



Flo. Y.—^THE TXimi AJSD UKOXATOeCTI dF THE FA1J.TE, OOHr.lRlilf WITH TdB I>ALaTE 

or iiopEiur E!^aLisn srunESTiL 

Tlio twth ActMally fuuiv] sra felmdeiL Four of tlitf lower t43etli are nW n^prwut^ 

(The* of r^ductmu is ahowu by the 

usual. The tutel length of tlie lower incisor Is 20 mm.—9 mm. lepresenting the 
height of the crown. The cniwn of the lower eanine is 0 mm- high. Tlie first lower 
niolar had a crown-root length of ID S mm., the crown height being 9 mm. The 
tips of tlie oiisps arc worn ofi'this toothy but there were plainly five euaps, the fifth 
being Bituatofl on the distfll margin towards its lahid Ivinler When the upper 
teeth are roplaceil in an alveolar outline (see Fig. 7) it is seen that the pe^lato 
must necessarily have been of ftmall sire—less than 50 oiul long and probably not 
mom tliaii fiO mm. wide. In English students (see Fig* 7) the palate him a length 
of 63 mm. and a width of 56 miu^ Tlie teeth Am thus smuUer tlian in the average¬ 
sized modern English dentition. In no sense con they he described os primitive^ 
either in eize or in foroL They differ in every point from the teeth of Neanderthal 
man, and ai« more rediiood in size than hns yet been observed in the teeth of 
PaliooUthic man. The fractured surface of the teeth shows the dentine of o 
chalky grey lustre—almoat hbrous m atmcturn. The pulp cavity and wnlla ore 
stained red and contain Bue granule of sand ; the enamel reUiiia ita peiarly Imim, 
being only slightly etaJaed red liVlien submitted to examination by the X-iaya, 
their anhstaiice is remarkably tmnslnoenL Cortainly on the evidence of the teeth 
alone one would be incUned bo reject the antiquity we have ascril)ed to the Ipewich 
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akclcton. Wlien, iiowevetj th& dfintitloim of cnrta.ii] tepntetl sjtecLniciis of ancieiit 
Iium nf a raLcoIithic! date are examined wn will eee that tliere U reason to Ijelinvo 
that at an early {leriw! there existed races of mankinfi ^vith small teetlu 

The SkeJfimt. 

now turn to siicli fragments of the skeleton as have been preserved. Of 
the various bones the only one wrliicli sliows a iiiarkcil vaiiation from the modern 
ty|»c is the tibia, 1 have been unable to find anj bone in either ancient or modem 
races which shows siHiiiar features. The outstanding feature is the absence of an 
anterior shin or crest. This feature is beat brought out by a section of the bone 
each as is ahown in Fig. 8. It may tie said definitely that this feature is not the 
result of any pathological cliange; there Is not the niiglitest nppearauce of any 
inAomuiatory change nor of any patbolbgical alteration in the form of tlie bone. 
Although the Ipswich tibia is altogeijjer diflerein from that of the gorilla, anil in 
tliai respect is maoli less aiuiiati than the tibia of Neanderthal man, jet in this 
one feature, the alwence of an extensor crest, and in another, the presence of 
a great transverse diamafer. this bone ahowa primitive choraetcre. The shin or 
extensor creet of the tibia is a feature which evidently appeared as the lower linibe 



became adapted for upright or peikl progression. Dm trbial crest is coimeotol 
with the act of stepping off the toes during walking or running; it reaches its 
highest development in certain PabcoUthic (Cro^ifagnon) and Neolithic reotss. it 
will be thus seen that I attach importance to this feature of the tibia, and expect 
to find that it is notan individual variation but a chaiaotorktie of tlm Ipswich race 
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Jii^hi Tihiif. 

The part of the sliaft pneserveil aw] still embedded on the snrface of thu block 
men^unea 207 mm. (PJate XXX, Figs. 2,3). The canal for the nutrient arteiy iis seen 
to open 65 rntn. IjoIow the upper end of the fragment; a deep groove for the artery 
run^ friitn the ctinal towards the upper end for 20 nniL. Ae in modem boiie^^ the canal 
lies 3 uuhh behind the line marking the attachment for the iiLterosaeua tnembrnne^ 
The position of the inecluUai'y canal ia variable in modem bones; in one ineasuriDg 
360 nini. the canal Ls 134 mm. below tbe articnlat sorfeces; in atiotbcrj 430 tntn. 
long^ it is only 132 tum. - m that the eanal givee ns no ceitain index to the 
amount which Ls miasing from the upper extremity. It is quite elearp however^ 
that the surface for the attachment of tho popliteua muscles is absent, all except the 
most distal part—which in directed more inwardly in modern bones. The greater 
pari of the ridge for the ori^n of the solens inusole is present. From these facts 1 
infer that about tiO mm. of the upper extroiuity of the tibia is niissitig. 

As lo the amount loat from tlio lower extreuiityp one must take the anterior 
border of the bone a$ a guide. lit moderu tibhe the anterior border ceaaes to Ije 
sharp and begins to turn inwards on the owing to a change in tho direction 
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of thy cxteiiwir Diiificleft of ihe leg, at tlie jijitctlon of the iiiiiMlo anti lowei' thiixls 
of the tibia. In the Ip&wioh fmgmcrnt thi! nnterior border h a definite line—nut a 
(^reat — and sharply aeiioi'nteH the onior from the aiitero-intenial aiirfaoc of tho 
tibia (eec Fign. H and 9); it has nob changed ite ]nK 3 ition at the lower end of the 
fragment, so tlmt we imy Lufer Lfiat at hml the lower third of the bone is absent. 
Tliat gives a total length for the tibia of 207 + 60 -f 133 “ 400 tiim., wliieb is 
probably very near to the trutlL 

WbeiisHLS the flliaft of all inDdorn itLid jmcieiit tibia? teiiiU to Ik? ihrce-sided, so 
titat they appear triangidur in ^lioa, this bone has only one flat surface—that for 
tbe extensor muscles of the nitiacles of tho foot—the rest uf the sliafl is ^mi- 
eylindrioal, so that in seelion the bone ia " B sliiiped. I liave seen no tibia like it 
either in aneieut or motlcm fums of man. It is not anthropoid in eharaetar: it is 
the exact rever^^e of the tiattene*.! Lihiteof Neolithic man. its functional aigniHeanco 
[ cannot explain. In Fig. S seetions of the Ipawicli tibia are contrantetl with 
corresponding Hectious of the tibiise of various laodern and ancient races. 

The diflerence^ between the IishwIcH and other tihiie are \}^i reali^l hy 
contrasting sections taken near the mid-point of the nliaftp In modern bones there 
art? three Hat aurlttfeB^ separated by diatmct Inirtlera, Tlie inner surface is 
subcutaneons, the [Kwterior is covered by the flexor of tlio tocu, the outer by the 
tibialis antIcLia. In tlie Ipswich bone the inner aurfaoe is not flat but atrongly 
—m of the section of a flemiHiylindorHi A clearly marked line it 

frtim the outer surface, but tU jimetion with the posterior surface cannot be 
indicatf?^] fio dofinilely. Tlien at the iip])er eml of tlie fragment ilv$ inner surface 
of ibe tibia is still convex* but lisfia wi. 

Tlie flat outer surface of the tibia Ls about 22 mnn in width, l>utli above 
wliere it ia Hlightly fluted^ and oIbo lielow% when? it is iierfectly Hat> It is separator! 
from the poolorior or flexor siirfoee externally by ihs slightly nuirked Lntaros^us 
line. Tlic fHjatorior surface is convex from shla to side, especially'^ above ivhere a 
wide obli<jue ridge niarka the attochnient of the suloua iiiusele. A faint line 
BCjiar-atos tliat part of the tibia from wliich tho tibialis {KKSticua arises from the 
areas for the poplitsus (oiuall truuigutar part present) soleiia> mid flexor bpiigua 
digitorum. The surface for tlie tibklifi poatietia m tlirected ontwaxds rather limn 
backwards. 

The elmrocters of the tibia are l>eflt seen fi'oiii tite aeolions (Fig. 8, A. 11), Tho 
jaediillary cav’ity is tilled witli a mixture of very tine sand ami loam. The cavity 
at the lower end h nearly eylindrical in ehape (diameter 12 rniu.) j the t bicknei^ 
of lihe eylindrical wall of the shaft —huoh At tho upper end of the fragujenii the 
medullary cavity m 31 tum.—the outer wjvll of the sliaft l>eiag Imre exceed^ 
ingly thin. At tho very up|icr end of the fragment the extromo diameters arc : 
antoro-puHtetior, 42 mm.; trrinKversCj 33 mm. The intoroescua line is Ifl iiim* 
from the anterior border and 23 mm. fr(]iii tho poatorior, TJiat is a n^^mial 
rolntionshipH 

In Fig. fl an? shown the various stages in the evulntion of the tibJal crest ot 
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shin. On the autenor Ixir^iov of tlie tilm ihet'^' ur® three ilistiuct sections ; (1) iUi 
npi.ier, for the origin of the tibinlis anticns musele. Its concavity is directetJ outwards 
fseo Kig. 0); (3> an intormediate section—the shin or ci-eat, proper; in Fig. 9 this 
section lies lietiveen the letters n atjfl ij it is relatively short in the tibia iif 
Xeaiidcrthal man and is alisent in tlie tibia of the gorilla. (3) A lower section in 
wliich iliere is no crest. Tlie lower section corres^ionits to ihc lower third of the 
tibia of niiJileTit iiian, rather more llum a tliird of the tibia of Xeaudertlml man, 
(uid to the lower two-thinls of the tibia of the gorilla. In the l|iBwkh tibb the 
interiiiediate secLiflii, crest fW shin pioper. is i-eprcscnttnl nieivly by a shari>ly 
deGne«l line between the anterior and external sur^ces. 

Hight Frtmir^ 

Part of the shaft of the right femur (tniiIdle third) iseiul^ediiletl on iho same block 
us l.lio right tibia (see Pinto X.XJX, Fig, 2), It i.s important to note that tlie deeper 
jrart- of tiiia block lb couixtscLl of atmtilied sand, coloured grey by the numerous 
particles of chalk in it. The matrix in which the hones lie is blacker, leas sandy, 
more loamy. Tlie distinctive clLaruutcr of tlie material or matrix round and below 
the bones liecomes more evident when dried ; there is then apparently an element 
best described as liumm Ilouts of plants end in the matrix. Another fragment 
(upper third) of the femur wa.<i also i» «Yk in a aeigbboutiug Mock; this Mock, 
too, had its deep layers eomposetl of eakareous samL Tlie right femur and tibia 
ore llesctl at the knee and real on a aandy st4;%tTim. The heat! and neck of the right 
femur lie on a tliinl block (Plate XXX, Fig. 2) ; the head of tlio femur is still within 
the acetabulum, but only a part of the rigiit ischium is visilile and trseeahle. 
Enough, however, ia present to show that the right thigh is nltre-llcxcd at the hip 
joint; the tliigh must have Ijcen proaaed to the aide of the alidumen. Tlie lower 
third of right femur is al^ut. In the block in which part of the right humerus 
is prcBcrved there is also present an obscure moss of cancel tens bone, which 
probably Tepresenta <]6bris of the bones entering into tlie formation of tbo right 
knee joint. Tlie iiartB of the femur prcBeiii—from the upjier surface of the head 
downwatds—^measure 372 mm, How much of the lower enil is oiisaingf The 
linca usjjora is under 7 mm, wide, unit) it is 4.7 mm, froiu tho lower end of the 
fragment. In tlie Lower 45 lum. the inner border of the liuea aspsrti becomes 
ill-defined and seivamies from the outer (which is well marketl) so that at the 
lower end the lines are 9 mm. a^iart, I find from coinjiojisoii with other bones— 
taking the point of divergence of the bonJenj of tlie linen aspera as a guide—^tlmt 
ubeut 125 umi. ia missing of the lower extremity, and that the original length of 
the femur was about oOO laiu, (49(1 to 500). 

Tfie diameter of the heail of the femur can tje measured ; it is 47 mm.-_the 

amount one expects in a tall man. Tlie iieaii ts within the acetabulum. The 
neck is act at an angle of 120^ (approxEiuate)L Tlio great troebanter ia absent 
(from decay), but I estimate that when moaaiired along the axis of the neck, a line 
drawn from tlm innamioMt point of t he head to the onterumt point of the shaft at 
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the base of thi^ IfOcImtiUT itieaHUTed ^baut 100 tumi, The neck^ between Its upper 
anti lower borders^ measured 40 mm. and from back to front 28 mnu The 
eondiLioh of the nock docs uut alloa' one to make tu^umte luoasTireiOOUta. 



ria> ^ 0 .—SMSTJOsrs or tust urrE.R taitiD asd of the middle or nra irswicn femuk 
eourABFo wrrn coEaicflt*tiSTii,vti aEcnox of modern; rose* 

There is not a i^bigle feature of the femar which difltmjfuishes it from mo-leni 
iKjnea A aectiou is given of ttio iipj>er Ehir<l of tbo abaft (Fig, lOX and it wtU be 
noted that Uie ftattening is less than in Keolithie fetnoia. Tim liriea aspem is 135 mm. 
long, about 7 to 3 miiL wide, ami only 2 to 3 tmu. deep. At tire upper end of the tinea 
as^iera ite borders sei^arnte and one olieerves outside the e^rtemal border a 
rough Lmprc$«i«n^ slightly depressed, for the attachnieat of the ghitoiiB maximum. 
The small trochanter is broken away. A ridge desceuda from the fi^nt of the neck 
to the uliaft of the femur separating the inner and anterior surfaces. Tlie inner 
surface m front of the aiuatl trochanter la 30 mm. wide. The ridge from the neck 
ap|)ears to be oontiuued inUa another, which doBeonds on the inner side of the sliaft. 
In the lower half of the sJiaft tliis ridge is not present The width of the aliaft in 
the upper third is 3^1 mui.; its front to back dinmoter 28 mm* The feinur is broken 
at the junetiou of the neck and aliuft bo tlmt the condition of the anterior capsulin' 
(inter-tTochanterie) line cannot be asoorlainoit, but apparently the ridge was only 
well marked at its upijer pert. On the left femur tho capeulor line preserved; 
it is snob as nocurs in modem bones. 

At the middle of the shaft the femur measures 31 mm* from side 10 0^10^32 mnt 
from Iwfore bsekwarda; at the jnnetion of middle and lower thirds 34 nmi from 
aide to side and 32 miu- frMii befare backwards* The curi^ature of the shaft is slight' 
when a simight etlga ia applied to the posterior aurfoec of the shaft the deepest 
point of the curvature of tho shaft ia. only 4 mm. from the straight edge* I Imve 
not given conipsrative nieaaareniontj because it will l>e found tlmt they ate not 
diflbreut from some modem Imnes* 


Lfjt F*mur^ 

175 mm* of the up[) 0 T prl of the left femur is preserva:}—vm^y miperfecily* 
The head is gone and the greater part of the neck ; the only feature well presented 
is the anterior siu'faee of tho neck and shaft at the oapaular line. The impression 
for the cajHule is not rough nor ridgedike* TJie extemwr mirfsce of the left femur, 
as it lies in the block, ia directed downwarda against the flesor or pi^eterior surface 
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of the right femiir+ The otje is t^psratetl from the other hy a ili^tonee of 
35 to 40 min- filleil with hrow-n Icnm. 

Ill the tantrix is 0Jnl^e^l^I^H^ remnius of the pel virt; alRii oDO large quartzite 
^)eljblc—tounile<l—water rolled (77 and 35 mm,); a ntnall white quartz pebble, a 
broketi red (iron atone) pebble (Fig;. 3); a number of s'ery aniall j,^rel fitonea. 
Fibres of roots and a proljoble wonn burrow also ucenr in the block cuiitaining 
the |»elvis. It ts to be notc<l that the tdoek eouUuniiig the renjuuna of jielvia 
and heada of feiuora does not show the sandy stratnm, only the upper or loamy 
layer. 

This is preserved to the same extent as right tibia. Opposite the medullary 
foramen tlie 5bula is llattened, meoEiiring 17 mm. Liehveen the nutcrior border and 
the ikostero-exteroul border, and 12 mm. in its tbiniiest diameter. The eorreapodd- 
ing meusurements below (2/3-—1/3) are 17 x 14 lam. It will be noticed that the 
fibula ia flatter and more luiiBaive than is iiaual in modem mun. A section is 
shown in Fig. 8. 

OiAer Btrnes of t/w* HkeleioA. 

It ie a matter of regret tliat no trace of the bones of the foot was found ; one 
would expect them to show certain ijcculiar featnrea correlateil witli the strange 
stiape of tibia. 

As regnrda tlie Ismes of the upper extremity, the htuuerus is certainly 
peculiar, hut so eroded is ita atu-fuin; and so fraguienury is ita nature that no 
ilelinile statement or measurement can be given of it- The iipjjer tliini of Ibe 
shaft is three-sided—^rather like the tibia in ahatie—a feature which is also 
indimted in the humerus of the flalley Hill akeletcm. Tlie three-sided form 
disappeara helow the insert ion of the deltoid muscle—where it Ixieonies 
cylindrical. 

Ports of the right and left bones of the forearm were found (see Fig. 3) but 
in dimenaions, markings and eiirvatuiio-they showed no departuie from the well- 
recognized modem forms. They ore slender for a mau of 6 ft. 10 in. in stature. 
The shaft of the radius, near ita middle, is 17'5 mm, wido and 12 mm. thick. 

Tlie Ikoues of the rigJii hand are well preserved, T isolated the semilunar, 
scapmd and trapezium, and coiii])ared them with the same bones of a modern ham) 
(from a man 5 ft, 4 in, high). I could not detect in thoir articulations nor in tlieir 
sliape any departure from the modem form. In size they agreed with the bones 
with which they were compared The metacarpal bouea and pbalanwea also were 
in their morkinge and conformation in the closest agieemsiit with modem bones. 
The transverse ilioiuetcr of the base of the secontl mctocaqial Iwne measured 
20 mm.; its shaft was triangular in section; its breadth and its tluckuesB were 
each 14 mm. The lengtl) of the third meiacarjjol is 6& mm., the tilth, 54 mm. At 
til© bases or proximal eml# the four metacarpal bones (secoud, third, fourth, fifth) 
measiiretl 50 mm. 
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ItaeiiU €k<tratif:f9 mmi i>tariiiif oit the fJeuiiititm. iff Mmi. 

Wlieu [ imule tnj- prelimiiijiry esfliiiiin.fttioii ef th& I^wwitb akelobuu I was 
frankly ecaptioal of Uic aaaigncifl to it by Mr, Moil-, Were w^e haw a man of 
6 ft. 10 in., with h hraiii of Uje iiiodcm form, anil quite mixlavu in size fl,430 c-C,), 
with relatively euiaU jaws anti teeth, and all the features ao like tlie men who live 
in England texlay tliat it aeeuied iin]*oesi(jIe tlial u form which lived before tlie 
ilepoeitiou of tire chalky Loulder clay eoulil hove come ilowii to iiKAlem Umt'a 
BO little ohinigecl. ily belief in Mr. Moir’e accuracy of obaervatiuii, life wide 
cxjierteuce of the Atrulu. of East Anylk, his knowledge of the criteria 
which must Iw applied to oht4un an accumte dating of foaail furniB and ancient 
implemonbi made me cautioue of rejecting wiiat, in a certain sense, runs contraiy 
to bitr present conception of tlic recent and oKlerly evolution of man. ilv 
examination of the Galley Hill Bkeleton had couvUiccil me tiiat the luoderii 
type of man was nmeh older in hia evolution than most of us Imd hitherto 
esjiectol When, too, 1 came to examine the evidence relating to many iiast 
disoovei-ies of (Jiuitcrnaiy man it was iippiirciit to me that m agreat number of cases 
these remains wore regarrled <ut uimutheiitjc, principally on the grounde that thev 
were too intHiern in form. The discovery of Nwnidurthal man. and the rccogiiiiion 
of hia primitive uaitire, luivo led moat aiitliropologists Ui isu]jpose tliot he is a 
alage iu Ute evolution of modem human races. We jiuw know that Keamlortluil 
man was in e.<ci3teuce until well within the ktLer etoge of the Quateruaty' peiiud. 
Itecoiitdiacoveriets make Iteeitaiu tluit ihe mmkrn ty|ic of muri was in existiiuce long 
Iteforc the ^'^candelttlal type was extinct. The Galley Hill remoiiiH oud those o^f 
Huty St, Eiliuimds are of the modara type, niere is a very close reaeinblaucc in 
tiranial form lietweeu the cranial fragment of linry St. Edmunds and ibc ekiiJl of 
the tpswich man. Tlie mandible from the copnolite pit at Foxball, near Tpswieb 
pciseibh- derived from the mid-glacial sands, is nlijoof the mmlem type, ft llta very 
well witli the Ipswich skull. Tlio MmiUn Quignou mandible certainly ia authentic 
unless we aup]«se lloucher de rertlies waa either ii fool or a rogue, and be was* 
tieither. It is of the modem type, very like the Foxball jaw. and yet the atmtum 
from which the Mouliu Quigoon mamlible was derived is Jong anteibr to the 
Mouaterian periwi. The GreneUe, the (Tlicby, the Denfw lemainB are^accrmliug to 
Kiitot, pre-Mouslei-iuu. and tlwy certainly ai-e of the modern tyjie. The various 
biminTi skeletons discovered at Ohuo and at Caateuetlnlo, in tlie Xorth of Ilulv ure 
also aimilor to modern human Kkeletons, and they are attrihuted to mrh 
Pleistocene oud early Pliocene lioruoiiH. It will tbua la- seen that the l]j«ivich 
skeleton w not on iaolaled dUKovery. It is om- of a gieut number, which m mv 
mind, clearly indicates that we have to seek for the evolution of the lutKioru tvtie 
of man^tiot in the Fkistocenu but in the Pboecne forma tions. AVith (he evitle'tice 
derived from tlie di^-overy of the Imman remains, the discoveries of worked tlin^ 
luuHl lie taken into ocoount. 
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Pclsitiri'^imi &/ Ptair JTXjIV 

F^lf. 1. —FliDtogTApli of right iide tif bmio coat and hIeuLL The Knpiu-orhilnl fragment h 
detached and plnced lielow. Hie third convolution, witli remRlnfi of 

u plainij vi»b1e iiatmnl 

fig* ^ —Fliotognph of tho Ipeirkh ivbrn tlio blooko were grouped together (} tiAtural 

AisceJ. 

3.—Anterior of fragment (^207 num) itf right tibia (CX placed rnreoiupimMon witli h 

right iiiiiderTt tibia (B) uid the left dhlii of Cro-Magnon ninn. The area for l\w 
origin of the tibiolhi anticu» muscle lies between the oAteriihi ({ natural *ir> ] 


AFlKJfDLK. 

Since the reading of the above |i4ipeT a diseovei^ has been made at Choiaileld 
ill SulToik, which afftitik oorruboiative evidanee in favour of the antiquity o! tlie 
human edceleton diBcovaml at I{>awich, and ttu an^w^er to iliotio of our critica who 
complained that no other liones had l>eeii found at tbo aamo hork^it at whleb it 
oceniTcil. 

Charsfield lies to the nottli-eawt of Ipswich^ and is about eleven niilcii 
distant from the epot where the hirnian liones were fouinL 

A amnll pit therein a aha1lDw^dr}'p valleyJ g being w^orked for otone^ and shows 
ail elaven-fofjt section composed of one-foot surface humm Tltrt^e feet <d blackkb 
gravel resting upon a weathered aurface of rdialky Imnldor cUy^ 



no. IL—fliVE Dumo^a actcal oiuoii^a oer di EmiAiva. 
Portion of skcloton atill ^ MttiL 







no. !£.—^vtitw Of HIDE OF FIT wetgiK hkeleto}! was fcdee^ Hqowina douloer 
ctAf Ruriso OPOR the uHp]ciu.Tin> hiddl* otAciAL HUiDa akh ouvru 

The aecomiKuiyiiig photograph, taken by Mr, Fmnk Woolnotigh, with the 
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SAME BOBTEOX 4E TWlE BVU^ 
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Ult«r deposit about four feot in thick nes9 and ia nodi^rtam by threo 
loamy (jrftvcl. 

At iliO bottom of tljo sectdon the fine stoziolesa mitUlle glacial sand lb 
Lying oti the surface of this sand* and partly embeddcfl in it* and m the 
diffei'cnt overlying mutotial, a largo cufi'cd tuak aa^iociatod ^vith numEroi^ pieces of 
elephant bone liavo been djscovorcfL 
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camera BU3pen<]e(i over the pit, uhows the tusk in sUv, which waa afterwaidfi 
carefully removed and taken to the Ipswich Muaeum. 

Tha other photograph abowa the aection described above. It will be noticed 
that these remains occoired at exactly the same horizon aa the hunuin akelcton 
found at Ipswich, and examination lias shown that tha amonni of mineraluacion 
and ataioing by iron are alstj the same in the bones themselvea. 

It ia somewhat difficult to identify the exact species of elephant by a tusk 
alone, but it seomfl tolerably certain that tile remains found are thoeo of Mep/tas 
privtit/eTiim. 

ITiis interesting discovery was first brouglit to my notice by Mr. W. H. 
Youngman of Chaiafield, and Mr. E. P. Hidley, F.G.S., Mr. Frank Woolnougb, 
Curator of Ipswich Museum, and Mr. Fredt. Canton accompanied me when 1 went 
over to have the tusk removed, 

it appears to roo that this find affards support to my coutention that the top 
of the middle glacial sand was a laud flurface before the dep<Jsitioa of the clialky 
boulder olay. 

Also these two discoveries ut the same geological horizon, and within eleven 
miles of ouch other, su^iest that this is a deposit rich ia remaina of great interest, 
and now that owners of pits in East Anglia are begiuning to realize the importance 
of these things it is highly proljable that many otlier relicss will be brought to the 
notice of sciontilic men, which, uiidor ordinary circumstances, would have boon 
thrown nwsy sa of no value. 
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XOTES ON THE liELEGlOUS BELIEFS, SUPERSTITIONS. CEREMONIES 
AND TABUS OF THE DUSUNS OF THE TUARAN ^iND TEMPASSUK 
DISTRICTS. BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 

By Ivoit H. N, Evans, B.A., Britieb North Borneo Company's Service, 

The religion of the Dusunn should prohubly be described os partly animistic, 
thongb with this is combined a haay belief in a supreme Gmi. and aJau in certain 
local or Tillage gods. A belief in Bpirits is very general, but theee spirits, wbioh 
are all included under the term of '' hantu ” do not seem to Ijo tc any extent 
dasBified. Tlioee of rivers are believed in, and rags are tied to certain tre^ above 
he water as an olfering, while the banyan tree is also supposed to be the tiaimt of 
a spirit. Certain Btrotehes of jungle are often said to contain a bantu, and in 
consequence are given a wide Ijertb. Such spirits form a class in themselves and 
apparently are not gliosts of the departal. Whether the spirits of sicknesa and 
those which bring ill-luck arc of the latter kind appears imcertaiii, but in the case 
of epidemic diseoae, tbo spirits which caiiae it seem never to have inlutbited hnmau 
bodiea The ghosts of the dead, whose home is supposed to be at the top of Mount 
Kinabalu/ am certainly thought to lie capubJe of loitering on their way thither and 
causing trouble, for the old women of tho Temi»asiLk^ when a death has newly 
occurred, weep and call to the spirit: Do not atop here, for your way lies to the 
left ” {«.. to Kinabalu); andnaih-cs always avoid graveyar^te as much as possible. 
The bier on w hich the boiiy has Ijcen carried is. in aoine cases, cut to pieces at the 
grave-side, probably in order to prevent the return of the ghost, and in othern, the 
men on returning from a funeral slash with their premiiyj or ohopping knives at the 
steps of the house and at the door of the room h which a death Los occurred ■ the 
object here, agsijj, bemg to prevent tho soul from lingering near the house and 
liringing eril upon ita iuliabitanta The chief gods of the Dusiins are the beneficent 
Kenharmgen ami his wife Munsumimdoek. who are responsible for the creation of 
the world, and, in tho Tempassuk, to these is added Towardahen, who is tho son of 
Kenharingeu, but was banished by liim for his evil deeds. In addition to these 
the Tempassuk Diisuns^I do not know if it is true for those of Tuaian^believ^ 
in a god of tlie village or Kenhartngen Tinnonah (Tumunali = ftawiA—earth 
(Malay)), who Is meorioned in the Uking of oaths together with Kcnharingen in the 
skiea. The chief gods of tlw Dusims have, however, no connection with the 


^ 13,000 fqct high. 
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reli^ouQ oeremoiiic£ performed by tbe people, the objeot of $ii these beidg the 
propitiation or e.^orcisiiig of evil 8pmta> to whom are attributed all giieh calaiuitie^^ 
as epidemloBr failure of crops and ao forth. Evil spirits who have tlieir dwellm^ 
iu treeep rivers^ and mtretchea of jangle inusL be appea^d by offbrfngg, and 
the cotemoziies performed for driving them out will be found deiJOribed lielow 
in connection with the e[HK;ial obeeivancee of the people of Taamn* Tho term 
generally applied by the natives to all religioua ob&arvauce^ ie ** Mcughadji/" and 
the moat eurious feature nbout the ceremonies is tliafe certain initiated women are the 
priestesses^ upon whom rests the Huecesafiil carry Lug out of the rite& Men^ though 
prcsentj ]>lay only a ^mbortJinate part in the jiei’foriTiaii<*a^ the duty asaigiietl to tltem 
Ijeidg thsd of pruvidiug a oiuBical acccm liniment to the women’s chants. These 
Bornean p^HesLe$ses form a somevrliui notable exception to the general custom 

among the primitive shaEnanistic cults of AeiUp in 
w hich men alone take the principal part. At Tuaran 
there are regular fixed fees for ymmg women 
wishing to enter the mnks of the miiiatedr und their 
instnietlon covers a period of throe months. The 
fees receiv&I by the inBtxtictmfisee are, at the preaeut 
dajv generally paid m money* though formerly it 
was qustoiaary to jmy in goods. I have Iwien 
informeil by nattvos tliat the women us© a secret 
language in their chants, and tliua the my stories 
of their ooujuTailon^ are safeguaitled from becoming 
public property* Certain more or less Used yearly 
fcetivals arc found among the Duauns of both die- 
trlot^, that connected with the expulsion of the evil 
spirits being the moat genemlly obiter veil. With 

regard to the hmnaii Baerifice tenucil Smnuiigulph 
wliicli consisted in slowly killing a slave with spears in order tliat his ghost might 
carry messages from the living to the spirits on Mount Kiimbalu, I have been abk to 
gfither nothing frealn ^'ariouB animals are regarded as omens either of good or evil 
portent; and theso will lie found treided bekwH Head-hunting Vim formerly 
prevalent in both dlstrlcli?^ until forbidden by the British North Borneo Company^ 
but certain tiim connected mih it arc still e^tiried on. Sueli of those as 1 liave 
observed will be found describeit undcT tlie sepamte headings of the tivo districts. 
On taking a head, a warrior was entitkd to be tattooed ; hut with the prohlbitioti qf 
hcad'^hnoling thb enstom haa bcooiuo obsolete^ and much tattooing is now only seen 
uu the bodies of oil or middle-agod mem 

Rkugious ok the Tuaiian DuauNa 

Whik the menghadji and the belief in evil aplrite are general atnoug the 
Du&uns. the people of T^ran differ conaiderably in tkjir religious ceremoniea and 
obaerrancce, ^ they do in other respects, from tlm Dusuns of the Tempassuk. The 
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nioflt striking difTereuces ^Y]iiC);h are ol-Riervable at TiUirati are the much greater 
elaboration of the coreniouiea and the very jure valent cult of the Gu^i, a kind of 
' sacreti jjir. 

The fiifrmf Jitr woi^ghip ehieilj obsen^etl at Tiiarttn and Pa|Kir, 

thoiigli, I believe, ii m also eamed on in other iHstricle. Vario^ie kinds of old jarH 
are found in Bottieo, and th^ are always regarded as valuable property by the 
natives. Sueh are the haga^ the tompok, the eangklal and the gnsi^ the three 
latter being worshipped as ibe bibjUiliqiis of spkite; the tonipok and tlie giisl are 
Hoici to tenanted bj evil, and the sungkiat by frienilly a 2 >irLta. Li bi the gind, 
especially, which la reverenced at Taaran, and faniiliee vie with one atiotber to 
obtain a Hpeciincnp frotn 2,000 U? 3^000 dollars Ijeicig no nneomnirm price to ^my. 
E^icb moni})cr of a family has often a email diare in the o^vnership of the jnr^ and 
owing to the frequent and eouipbcntefl litwsaits which formerly arose conceraing 
the owiiLTBliipp it ln-came necessaiy that itiis litigation ahonlil be stopped] 
coDse<|uetHly a proclamation was issned by the then C^vemor of Briti^ih North 
Jlomeu, wtiiclip wliile ciakiug provision that the giisi sJioiild l>e placiiid at the 
disposal of any of Oie " ^varis(family of owners) who might require it forTcligiona 
purposes, at tlie same time absolntely forbade any case to come to Court cenceruing 
the Q-wnensldp of Hodi ajar^ Hite gnsi is made of mther translueeiit greenish- 
hrow’d jKircelain, wJiich is covered with cracks, and is obviously of Ctilnese iniinu'^ 
factnre. Speciiaens may vary in sbe conaidorahly, Tlie gusis are always kepi hi 
a railedHifPenclosttre, in one of the inner roomfi of the house, and annual oiTcrings 
are made to thorn. 1 have it on die authority of Oiuboh a T^iaran Dusiiiij that 
tlifi old women go to a jar and wipe its mouth, saying at the sanie time, Do not 
be angry ^rith me for 1 have given yon food/' {Jan^n koji maraA mh^a, AuditJt 

sayha hiai makt^n minut At Timrmi the nmno of Mengahow' is given to the 

annual " menghadji ^ performed over the gusi. Unfortunately, owing to the ahort 
time I was ststioncti at this plaeOp and my then want of knowledge nf Malay, my 
notes on the religions ceromonieB are somewhat frogmcHtary—much of my in forma¬ 
tion having been gatheral auh^aently From a some what stupid Tuaran native, who 
was for some time my servant m the Tempasauk district In i^mclnduig the^ 
notes on the gnd, two sapcrstiUons csoncernitig mrcil jars may tto mentionedp one 
of these is about the jar called '*BuIithon" The Biilnhou is a kind of giifli, and 
the Taairan Dununs any that Kenharingon opened a ^ itulow in heaven and let it 
ilowti on a corf to the earth. Tlie second story is about the banyan. This tree is 
reported to the alH»de of a Imntu or apiritp anil it is said that men coming 
suddenly on a banyan tree in the jungle liave seen many gusis standing below it, 
but when they hnvo Ivioked again the jam Intvc vanishedp for the hantti has Ecuatehed 
them up agalii Into the tree. 

DkcviNG otrr the Evil Shrub— 

Tim most hwporLimt yearly ceremony of the Tnamn Dusuhh h the menghotiji 
which ia called Mobogr when all evil spirita which may fiave collected in I he 
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villiigo during tlie )w ar« fH^lemDly exIn Septeiober, 1910, 1 lucky 
encmgli to ^ performed n large part of whj^t I told were tlicHo rites. The 
ceremony liaa the object of bringing good luck to tiie houses in the Cdauing year 
and of ilriiriug away the oril spirits which ore eonaidered to be the cause of disea^s^ 
The chief perfonnors are women, aa m the case in aU Diisiin religious ceremomea, 
the minor parts of dnim-beaters or goog-beRters being aasiigned to the men. A 
proceaaiou of women, in full ccremouml dress, goes from house to house, stopping at 
each to go through their perrormaiiees^ It is preceded by a boy carrying a ajiear 
on which is impaled a large iialm leaf bundle containing rioOp next follow two men 
carrying over their shoiiyera a l«iniboo pole from which is slung a large gong of the 
variety knovn] OB tawag-to wag and a dram. TJi€^ in turn are followed by the 
w'omen who are to perform the oaremonj. one of whom carries on her haok a small 
sucking-pig in a basket Each woman carries a WRud in her right hand, which hjm 
a spiral atrip of bark eut from it running from top to bottom. These wands, 1 am 
informed, are used for l)eating the suokiug-pig^ The women also bring with them 
for nae in the ceremony bunobea of snutll brass liells, which areishaken in time with 
Uteir mevcmonts by quick l^sekward and forward jerks of the wristp and aa well us 
these a somewhat casUinct^like matrumentp the tetubitp" consisting of two discs of 

brase attached by string 
to a bone himdZo. Tliia 
inatrument is need to 
beat time to the chauL 
On arrival at & bouse 
ixiato are spread In front 
of it by some girls* A 
man ttieu brings the 
Btalk of u coconnt palm 
leaf, anil having bent the 
proximal or broader end, 
wliich b attacho^l to the 
tree, at right angles to 
the rest of the stalk* he 
ahuq^cus the dlalal end 
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slightly and plants it 

firmly in tlie grotmd- In front of this the spear is placed point upwards and 
around tlifi base of the palm leaf stem is placed the leaf which was catricti on tim 
spear point. 11 le women then toko their places nn the mat and the ceremony 
bcgiii^. 

This consbto partly of ofraut, fiartly of dance and chant comhiued. At one 
tune the women are moving slowly round in a circle frem left to right, chantmg the 
while and emphosbing the time by means of the totubit-at another they divide 
thcaa^elves into two rows which stand facing the sfiear, their loader landing out in 
front and conducting the song while they join in tlie ohatiL At the some Lime they 
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pcrfonii a pwtuTing dsuce and make use of the bunches of small belU,one of which 
they carry iu eitlior hnn rL 

During the ceremony licie has been phiceil oa the |Hi1ni leaf stem, and dislies of 
young rice blades and other herhe liave been set on the mat behind the women. 
When the cerenmay is Gubhed the procession is again re-formed and streams off to 
the next house. It was np to this jjoint only that 1 obacrvetl the ceremony, since at 
the time I was ignorant that anything further was in contemplation and also of the 
meaning of the proceedings. I liavc been informed, however, that when all the 
bonscs tin VC been visited, the performers mate titeir w'aj' to the river, the evil 
spirits which they are supposed to have collected on the way following them. On 
arrival there the spirits embark on a raft, which has lieen provionsly maortal in 
readiness. This raft is covered witli figures of men, women, imtmjtlH , and birds 
minle of sago palm leaf, while offerings of cloth, cooking pots, ^laraug^ and food tiave 
Iwen placed upon it. Wltcii all b ready the raft with its cargo of spirits is pushed 
off into the stream and allowed to float away, Shoidd it, how'ever, ground near the 
village it is pushed off again with all speed or otherwise the spirits might escai^e, 
I am informetl that the small sucking-pig ia beaten with the wands curried by 
the women and that its cricB help to attract the spirits i at the end of the ceremony 
it is killed and its 1>ody tiurown away. 

Kotk ojf ME^■^A^ow (ME^tGUASJi Guai) anij Moboq (DiimsG out of 

Evil Spueits), 

Thei‘0 is some apparent contradiction In my notes with regard to these tw'o 
ceremonies owing to a conflict of native evidenee. After witnesdng tlie ceremonv 
dcsorilwd above, 1 made what inquiries 1 could about it through an interpreter, and 
some answers I received tended to show Uiat it ivaa connected with the gusi. 
Afterwanls I obtained further inforniation from Omlmi, a Dusun of Tuotau. whom I 
took with me from that place as my senant. He told me tliat tlie ceremony T 
ha<l seen was the mengbadji of spirits and that, as mentioned before, a raft was 
moored in tlie river to teoeivo ibem. Against this, however, he also informed me 
tliat the mciighsdji of the guei took place after the young rice laid been planted in 
the fioids. How on the latter evidence it would seem that the meiigluulji gusi 
should liavfl taken place jiiet about the time I was at Tuaran. for some of the young 
rice waa then still in ilie nuiBoiy, though the greater part of it hod been fairly 
recently pbnted ouL f had some doubts os to whether I should include an afxouiit 
of the ceremnny at all in this artiole owing to the discrepancies in the evidence, 
iiut bitve dooided to do so owing to its interesting nature, Tw'o facts seem to pi>int 
mthcr strongly to the meughmljl having been for the purpose of driving out evil 
aptrils. Firstly, tliat 1 was told at Tuumii tliat the ceremony was a ** Mengbadji 
Omng," if., a ceremony for averting evil from people, and secondly, that a suoking- 
was carried to attract the spirits so that they should follow the celebrants. 
This would hanlly be found in a gusi ceremony, for in tlmt case the Duauns wish 
to keep tho ^yichm their dwelUugSp the gu^ig. 
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MsNcitAijjr OF TOCNG Papi (Rice). 

This ceromony, which ib named Mjwaltid, takes place after the wet padi (Ranau) 
plants have lieen ttaneferred frunt the nursery to the helds and have attained a 
fair heighL Tlie women, aa before, take the chief part in the ceremony, but are 
accompanied by male gcng-hcalers. A fowl is Baciidced and eaten and an image of 
the bird made from its feathers ia set up in the crop with a leaf of a certain epeciea 
of palm l)ehiud it. Water Is also sprinkled o™r the padi. 

MENGHAilJl amiH HaEVK-T (“ MEyOMBOI.") 

I can give only such details of this ceremony an I oblaineil from a native. A 
small piece of steel is placed in a basket full of padi which stands oti a parang 
(working kuife). A religious ceremony is then performed. It is said that pad! Li 
offered to any large stones the celebnuits may come across. This dte is apparently 
only used after a Bnceeesful harvest 

MJatiHAWI FOB Rai^. 

The name givcu to this is “ men awa," Hero again the information is 
Collected from native sonreea Tlic ecremouy is, of courae, only performed during 
a long draught Every vvoman biings a basket of huelted rice to the river-aide and 
an egg ia placed on top of the basket. A religious ooremony ia then performed by 
the initiated women, and fiimily each of them takes the egg and a haodiul of rice 
from the diiferent baskets, and throwing these intO' the w'ater, nays to the epiiit of 
the nver, “ This is your share." The remainder of the rice tn the basket is given 
to the Imtiatod women as wages for perfortning the uienghadjL 

Cehe^ioslal Deess. 

Some description may well be given here of the dress worn by the woman of 
Tuarau on ceretnonia! occasiuos, as thie differs very materially from that in 
everyday use. The ceremonial heads!reea csousiats of stiff bimchcs of feathers, thoee 
of the cook or the aigus pheasant are used, cut and drcasctl into the form of 
a shuttlecock, having a long pin of bamboo tixwl into the under surface. They 
arc ornamented at tlie top with piecca of red cloth, and are inserted into the hair 
so as to form a sort of crest running backwards from the front of the head, where, 
owing CO the hair being piled up, the hindermost dump of feathers is the moat 
elevated, the creat thus having an upward slope from front to bade. From the top 
of both the foremost and also of the hindermost tuft of feathers depends a string of 
green beetles' wings (Fig. 2, A>. Below the crest of feathers thero surrounds the head 
a fillet of red doth backed with rattan cane, which is ornamented with oblong and 
square plates of silver gilt; these are embossed with varioua pattonis. The body 
firom the neck to the waist b clothed, in most oases, in a tight-fitting blue or black 
jacket of Chinese clotli, and over this is worn au elaborately draped at-arf of 
Bornean manufacture These scarves, which are very old, are said to have been 
made by the Brunei Mulays; they aio very highly valued, and are only worn on 
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Woiwi'^4 lnJ^d^^f6a^ mcJciif f€alJifrm The lour tnfto cf fouth.^ mte fiatoned to 
bunboo ptn« vbicb lire iiieeHedi into fe reaeptode ol piim-wood need jia a 
meiv bolder- ^ 

CflreiaoniA! oeckbxe (Kniniim), x 

CftranDDui Dccldooe' (Okob)/ The plnonw m of bucked with rvinwir 

The beadR EOJirked 1 Are of comeliAO. ' 

Tetubit DAsd in oernnooj of ioraff!uidJL pftdL x 
Tetubit need in meo^hadji for eic^eea. n 
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occaeiot^ of ceromoJi}\ Tlieiv uolonr h ijenetully a mixtiiro of refl and yellow. 
Arotnjd thewnistare red, black, or nafeural-coloMred ringH made of rattan mue, 
soch as are affeoteti by sU Doatui women. Bulow those ia a abort ceremotiia! skirt 
of variegated clothp the material of which reseuibles that of the scarf, a ad ihia 
is old and considered veij valnabla The majority of the women taking part in 
the ceroTnonies wear rennd their necks and banging down the breast, long, tnany- 
folded Dceklaces oouipoBed of old Ohme$o or Dutch beads; among thc^ are round 
beads of cornetinn^ and h\m long bugles of tba same stone, recalling by their shape 
the wampum of the North Amcriew Indians. Strong on the necklaces are long 
cone-shapeli ornaments of emliosaed silver, frotu about 3 to 3j inchealoug, wbielj 
are hollow, but are lilled with ptiigs of wo(«l rounded at the tojiL Hie cones are so 
disi>osed on the chaui that they hang in jmrs with their palut& directed downwards 
to form a sloping aeries on each sitle of the jacket TJiia necklace m termed a 
Kamuggi/^ and a good epecimen of many folds will often fetch from tif) to 70 
dollars. Another form of cenunouial neck ornament is the okob, wbioh ia figured 
Ott page 386, together with an inferior specimen of the kaiiiuggi—the only one which 
I waa ttble to obtuiu (Fig. 2, B, G). 

IS'ITlAnON. 

On attaiuing the age of puberty youths gfi tbroiigh a small initiatory cereniony. 
They are given cakes of flago mixed with et^r U> cut, and a meugbndji ia performei;! 
over them. 1 have thia on the autliority of Omboi, a Tnaian Diisuil 

Heaij“I1UNTt:ko. 

Read-hnnling ceremonie^;, as remarked before, are oammou to both districts 
At Tuaruii the skiilU of enemies are kept in the common voraudiLba of long houses, 
one whlclL 1 have sseen [msLing as many as fort}V My uotaa on this subject are 
retlier fraguieutory, for the natives were diary of speaking of fnrbiddeu prootice^, 
chiefly, J lielicvc, owing to my being a Govarniiient officer. However, I have been 
able U» make a few phserNadons in both districts, and they will be found given 
below. Once, neverLbelcss, at Tuamii I was wUueas of a einall portion gf a 
head-buulLng osremony. Seven or eight men were w^alking in single file near 
a vilii^ and were keeping up a contiuuat war cry, which ha^i a peculiar whistling 
sound. Each man was vi taring a ceremoaial sword with a very long ^bbard that 
was profueoly dccoratod with iiiiman hair. Tins sword is called Teaumpaaauan," 
it cctisista of a straight blade about 2| feet long and a brass grip with guards; 
when combined witiL a abort sheath it is iiauatly known as '^pedaug.^ The 
scabbard of tile tcnurnpaanoaii Ia about 4 foet long and hroadeua otil to a width of 
6 inches at its further end. The outer face is covered with rude carvings The 
leader of the party c^riei] a conch shell trumpet on which Im blew occasional 
blasts. All tlie men wore attached to their uvai^ta large bunches of the long dried 
kavea of a particular kind of plant uaUed by the natives ** ailad " ] this is always 
used in connection with head-hunting, and the skulls which hung up in the hotiee^ 
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nuB frequently coveted with it. One man had a hnman vertebra, to which was 
attached a plaited cijinment of tbo aanio plant. On malrip g inquiiioa it appeared 
that an eK-polkoiiian who had eomotimc previa iisly taken a head—where, 1 do not 
know—had raturnerl home, and that a ImfTalo was to h® aacrificed and a ceremony 
pine through in order to ward off any evil coiitioquenccs of hie act. The rites 
iwrformcd after the return of a head-huntin” party are called « Domali;' and an 
annual sarrifloa of a buffalo la made to the heads which have been uken. I have 
Iteeii inforined that during this ceremony the lima of eartlionware pots are 
decorated with flower*. At the end of it the pots are stamped on and broken 
hy the celebronta. I’oHsibly this may signify that the warriors will stamp down 
ani] hri'ok whatever enemy may opiKws thein. 

Tabus. 

My observations on this subject are, again, fragmontary, but tlie following 

tabuEf arff coiiiitncu 

A man may not meution his own name, that of hia father, mother, motherdn- 
law, or father-in-law. 

The eating of pork is tabu. I have liecn told by a Tuaran Dusun that this Is 
because his iwople would be ashamed if the neighbouring Molmnimedan iJajaua 
w'ore to revile them as pig caters. The down-country Duaiuj of the Tempassuk 
haa. however, no aucb scruples, though his village ia frequently quite dose to those 
of the Bajaus. 

Omenb. 

A flying swarm of bees is considered on evil omen. If a man hears or aeea 
one ha must do no work in his rice field on tliat day or his harvest will not lie 
a goini one. 

Vabjous.Beljei^ and Customs. 

In the men the incisor and canine teeth in the upper jaw axe filed down in 
aonie oases to the level of the gums. Tliia is juKibably considered a mark' of 
manhood. The natives aay they would be ashameil to have long teeth. Possibly 
the Diiauua believe that unfiled teeth make a pereon like a dcg. 

You must not i»int at the rainbow ; if you do, the Anger yon [mint with will 
wither away. 

Lunar ccliiisesure oaused hy a demon called the Turob, who swallows the moon 

Small pox emnea once in forty years and kills one half of the population. This 
is owing to an agreement belwecn Kenlmringen and Biangit, spirit of smaii-poi, 
whereby Bisagit takes a toU of Italf of all Kenhariugen's men. 

A small black and white bird called by the natives “ Tampak Longun*’ is 
said to ba the ancestor of the Chinese, because its note tesembles the sound of 
their speech. 

The firefly or " niniput “ («mi = ancestor) is the spirit of a dead man. 

The praying mantis points out a Imsband for a woman if she asks it. * 
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DIStTKICTp 

Tim tiieiigluidji!i ciistoinaTj iu tho Tempassuk are very siiDilar te those at 
Tuar&iip btil, as has been observed above, the ritual la not so elaborate, so I do not 
propose to give any aeooimt of them except in so far as 1 have found them to dtfler. 

The uiaa^hadji for the driving out of evil spirits appears to be oonsidereij the 
most impurtant, and even the MohannijedMi Bajaus perform ik A reLigioiiB 
ceremoE])' is carried out over a tnan who has retonicd from a difTerent dUtriotp in 
order to bamsh any evil spirits which ho may have brought with him. Natives, 
too, who are proceeding on a Journey and are to stay for aoiue lime away from 
hmm, take a fowl with them to saeritice at their destination, so that the spirits of 
the place may not aiBict them with aicknesa. The rattle-like implement of the 
menghadji^ which eortesfujads to the tetulnt of Tiiariint is regarded with great 
respcot in the up-coucitry viltages of ibo Tempassuk. In TaiiibituhELn,for mscanoe^ 
ti is kept in a spechil liauiboci receptacle, and only women are allowed to handle it, 
CiiimpuB, the head-man oE the village, told me that it was the Dnauns* Koran. In 
many eases it is hung up dose to the door of the house, as it is considered so 
potCEit that evil spirits seeking an entry will be friglitenod away on seeing it> 
There ia nothing particular to note about the costume of the women at religious 
ceremoniee^ except tlmt a htxKl of native cloth, dyed dark hlue^ is always w'orn 
during a menglmdjL Thia is also fTcquently user] for field work and on other 
occasions^ Celebrants returning from a inenghadji strew their path with the 
featlmrs of the cook which they have E^ocrificad. 

K^uarisgys Tuuajiah. 

A Xentiaringen Tnmanah^ or local godj appears to be eomnionly associated 
with each village, and, nccording to the folklore of the Duaunst sonietinies 
osstimea the shape ol an animal In one etoty the Konharingen Tumanah 
iKiroomea a scaly anteater and in another a bee. 

IfEATl-IIFiSTINO. 

Head-huutiiig was formerly extremely prevalent in the upper |>ortkm of the 
Teinpnaeiik YaUey and neighbouring villages were often at feud, Tlio people of 
JCoung and Kiou were hereditary enemies, ns were ohw ihoae of Kion and Waisoi. 
Heads are still preaerved in many localitic$j but it is cnstoiimty to keep them in a 
s].>ecia] head houec^ or they may be hung ontaide a groin store. A case of head-bunting 
ocemred in the Tempassnk about three or four years ago, and tiie culprits were not 
diBcovered for some time owing to the ooilusion of the morderers with a local 
heailniaQ, who, by means of threats, prevented evidence being given when a 
Government inqiiijy waa held. Tiie following fact^ however^ csanie to light after the 
lapse of about a couple of years. Two young men of Wasoi deternuued to take a 
head, and making their way to Kiou, killed a woiuau who avos working alone in 
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a garden at some dietauce rttmi tba village* (Tim Kiaa-Waaai feud had long been 
settled by eoiiipen]uitiori beiitg paid for the laat head taken.) Hearings os they 
thoughtp someone appreacdiing, the two young wairiora luade olT without leaving 
had time to take the ^onuin's head. The wiluesBes for the prosecution proved 
that tho two accused had been Been carrying weapons in the neighbourtiood of 
Ktoii al alKUit the lime of the murdor, and also that they had later gone through a 
ceremony sneh a@ ia usually performad after tht; rutura of a succeBafiil head¬ 
hunting party. One of the chief witnesses w'Oii tho woman who Iml performed the 
ceremony over them. The two head-huuters were hanged at Jeaseltoti ehortiy 
after I went to the Tempo^uk Diistrict, and tho headman who assisted then! is now 
laugnjshiiig in Sattdakan gaoL ThTce mementos of the ofTalr ate iiow^ in the 
poss^ion of Mr. H. W. L. Run bury, then District Ofticer at Tuaran : they consist 
of a particular form of conical hat with a thick hriiu, from tha apex of which rises 
a small shaft of wt^od about C inches in height, to the top of which are attached 
several long cocks'teatheri9. The otli&r two articles are small wooden models of 
wduoli are quite ixtughly li^rved. These are supposed to repreecnt the heatl, 
which, as stated above, was not taken, and masmuch as both men hod had a share 
in the affair, two modeb were made, since each man might claim to havo taken a 
head- The following are the only other foetd I have been able to gather about 
head-hunting practices in tJie Tempaasuk. A puriftcation by bathing is gone 
tlirough oti rettirning with a hoaiL The head is set upon a stone. Tompo of Kiou 
tcfls me that the w^^en models of heads are called TetiuRijK>k. 

Tow*AmjAKEEr. 

Towardakeu, who, according to th* l^enda of the Tempassuk, is a bod of 
KeohaiTJigen, is evilly disposed towards men. Kenimringen made alt men equal htit 
Towanlakent who did not like this, brought it about that eome men should be rich 
and others poor* For this crime he was banished by Kenhariiigen. Towanlaken 
does not like a good harvest, for then all men become equally well oft' It m said 
that women who are conducting a mcnghiidji sometimes caill out iliat they have 
seen Towatdakeiu 

Thk Limpada. 

The Um[Mda la a tree which the TempaBsiik Dusuns copsirler sacred to 
Kenharingeti, who hm decreed that no man shall climb up into it, cut its wood or take 
its fruit. If such an impious act is done the ofFender will be aflhcted with ulcers 
until he litea Natives are couscEjueutly very much afraid of thia tree ; however, 
if one is come acrfjss in making a clearing in the jungle for rice planting it may 
he cut down after a religious ceremony has been performed, though it is frecpvcntly 
left standi tig, Tlie tree grows to a gcxMl height and iian long ehiny knt^mlato 
leaves; its fruit in nliapo resembles an enornjous Victoria plfim* aliout 1 fool long 
and is bright red with a fib ray akia, Wliethcr the plant has any power of 
pHKliidug ulcers I do not know, hut it is quite possible, as sp many of the Bomean 
forest planta have an extremely irritating sap. 
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Graves Buieial. 

Burinl in large eartheiiware jara of ChinOHe niBinifiiOture h c^omiaoll^ aa h alse 
the Gftse at Timniti, It is intereBting to note that where jare sofficitjntly Utge 
to holtl the dead body eaonot be obtained, varbiiB attempts to (xnoply mth 
oiiAUoii are observable. In oome villugefi jars are ploued on the head of the grave 
while the body lies bebw encased in a roiiglL wooden coffin ■ in others, perhaps, 
only a tiny jar abotil a foot high will be foinid statidiog on the grave. The ootuaJ 
grave is covered with a cheTaux-de-frbe of sharp bamboo points to prevent wild 
pigs from digging up the corpse. Over the whole ia generally hullt a small AvaU- 
tess hut. the roof of which has long eaves which are oftei5 rudely earvtni: 
occasionally umbrella-like structures covered with Eiirepean calico, two to each 
grave^ are erected instead of a hut Under Ltie hut is Boiuetimes placed a model of 
H hiiiaau figure in wood, but w^hether this ropresonts the deceased or is a remnant 
ot soiiie custom of huiiiau tui^rifice (t.r., takes the place of a saeriliceil slave) 1 
have not Ijeeii able to gsther frein the natives whom I have questioned. In in any 
cases the bamboo fence which surrountls the wdiok structure is profusely decorated 
with nuHleis of painngn (working knives), coeks, hens, buffaloes, swords, spears, and 
gtina carved frotn palm woulL Tlie^^ prtiltably represent offerings to the :ipitit of 
Uh? deceased, the actual objects being too expensive. The same kind of lliliig is 
curunion in China, where sham pa£M3T money and dotlicw are burnt at the grave, 
jiuil models of opium pii>es made of cartlbonrd and pai>er are provided for the 
spirits Sirinau of Eami>oug Haaow in the Tempossiik informed me that food 
offerings are not made to tlie dead by his people, though thi:^ w certainly done at 
Tuarau. Th^ oluLhesof thedeceo-^ed are hung either on the fence of the grave or else 
on a tree close to it, as to wear the clothes of a dead iiereon would be console red to 
ei>iirt disaster. Th^jse of young virgins are frequently embroidered Ijofore being 
dis^Kised of in this manner. Hie destruction of tiie fuiicml bier haa licen 
mentioned in the intrtKiuctory remarks, I oliserved a onse of tbis at Piasow. 
After a funeral the nioumers all go to l^tho in the river in order to purify 
themselves. Before leaving the Hubjeet of iiitennont two further cuBtoina with 
regard to jar burial may well l>e montloned. The lir&t is |TartLeularly interesting 
ns illualFatmg the djffcrenc«a of custom which may prevail uiLlun f^niall 
At Tuaian it is quite usual when a jar is wonted for n funera] to uke one troin 
an old grave^ while at Tengilan* not far from the boundary of the Tempassuk 
b^istrict^ the intentieuial distrurbing of a grave is regatiled with the uimoat horror, 
iiiid the punishiuent of such violation is death. In the Tempa^uk, too, far as I 
kimw, such an action would be regarded os on abominable aiii. Scuoudly, it is 
oustomary, if the neck of a jar is too small to tcceive the corpse, to cut the Jar 
into two pieces horizontally. The Ijody la then placed m the bottom liulf anti the 
top iixed on ogam with resin. 
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Sagb£d aroxK AT KtsAtiAny. 

At KicwUliu or PeneUbw, ti Inil village of the Tmpaijsuk, I came acroea ttm 
only repredeiitAtinn of the human figiice which I have seen in Borneo that could by 
my poadbility be called an idol. It CA^n^iated of a natural water-worn boulder of 
greyish stone some 2| to3 feet in height^ the shape of which aceidentally resembletl 
that of u human heail and btut^ This atone was eel up in the greund, ami eyes 
and noae marked upon Jn with rouglily amcarod Itinc. On one side of the Hg^ire a 
sleniler fjamboo post was set in the groundp on the top of w inch woa a amall 
reoeptaolo eontainiu^ an oCfering of hens' eggs; lioth the figure lunl the receptacle 
for oilerluga were enblostKl witldn a ImtubcK) fence. Behind the image were ^veral 
Ii]iil>ada trees. Tlje natives ware extremely reticent concerning the atonCp but I 
auspcct that either they thought it was the dwelUng-pIaco of the XonbaringGn 
Tunianah or perhaps it bad some oomiection with head'^hunting. The natural 
of the boiUder would, of imiuse, account for its being cliosau aa an object of 
veneration. 

SAGtT. 

Sa^i is a Avoni of very wide eignificanoe^ wiuch^ in some caaesp the meaning 
of compensation such as may he given in a lawaiiit. Fur luHtanue, a buslMnd 
whose wife has been msiilte^i by another man may deiiiand sagit from the oOenderj, 
the aijiount of the coiupenmtLon being eettled by a council of the older men. Si:igit 
may, lioivevcri brve a ineaning mucU le^ easy to define* and 1 give on example of 
sagit of tills kind as the best lueBus of illustrating its meanings 1 was in want of 
some iimnan hair restore the scabhonl of a jjamng ilang (a kind of fighting 
sword)^ the Imir on which Imd got dainaytHl. While visiting Kampong Tengkurus in 
the TempaBsiik 1 saw a man wearing long hair and askefl him if he wore willing to 
sell it. He replied that he waii^ and named a price, but said tim 1 must also givo 
him a fowl as “ sagit.” This fowl AvuLild be sacrlficsfl and aubyeqnentiy taken by the 
man who porforms the oeroniony, Tlic abject of ihis is probably to avert any evil 
consequences which might occur thniugh iny having out off his hair, ami also to 
protect him should i try to make laegio with it. He told me that it Avotibl not 
be neceflsary for him to sacrifice if he cut aff his liair nf tiis own accord, os he 
would nut be breaking ousEom " {ad^it) of any kind, the wearing of long or sliort 
hair being purely a matter of personal taste, 

TAttus, 

The tabus connected with mentioning ouch own munoor those of near rolations 
hold good for the Tempessuk os well as Tnaran. The most interesting forms of 
tabu which I liave been able to collect in the former district are those relating lo 
war, which, though somewhat fragmentan^ 1 give beloAv. 

IFi^r toiws.—(1) When their men are on the war-path their ^Yomen must not 
w^ve cloth or tlieir husbands will be unabla to escape from the enemyi beectnso 
they would become uncertain in which direction to run* 
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la the weaviag of elath the backwatida and forwards movement of the shuttle 
represents the uneertain movements of a man running first to one buIo and then to 
anoiljer, in order to escape from an enemy. 

(3J Women may not eat from tlie winnowing haekot; for the edge^ of it 
represent mountains, over which their men would not be able to climb. 

(3) The Women must not ait sprawling about or with their legs oroesed. else 
their husbands will not have strengtii for anything. 

On the other hand— 

(1) It is lucky for the women to keep wolkiog about, for then the men will 
have strength to walk far. 

A house tohi^ —Nobotly but the ownera may enter a new house before a 
meiighailjt has been performed over it. 

It may lie mentioned hero tliat bunehes of leaves which iiave Iteen used for 
sweeping out a new house are afterwards suspended from the rafters and carefully 
preser%’e(i 

A village Ud>u.. —If a periion dies in a newly built village within six montha 
of its completion it must be abandoned and another site chosen. 

eWear —No one must hold anything wliite, ydlow, or red where a 

menghodji is in progresa 

Nothing white, yellow, or rotl must be brought into tlie house wiien the worneti 
are dyeing cloth. 

Propertg taiuA —I was in formed that ug evil results from supernatural causes, 
are feared by a person infringing a tabu of this kind. Property tabu marks have 
merely the signification of tho Engiiali notioebourd, shoiving that what they are 
tied to ia prir-ate property and must not lie used by otlior people. Coconut trees 
are marked by having hands of gra/a Imtind roimd their trunks, but faggots gf 
thorny brushwooil placfifl at a ccijsiderabla height from the ground are also 
employed, to prevent thieves from dimbing the trees. A nmiiber of bamboo sticks 
set upright in the ground in a ctircb and bound with a ring of rattan cane are often 
seen near riveru. ThcHc denote that there are fish traps in the strmm which iirw 
in UBS by the pooplo of the village, and must not be interfctml with by strangors. 
A poiuter of wood attaehed to the cirsle of bambooa generally denotes the position 
of the traps. 


CllARUS. 

Nearly all natives make use of oiiamia, and many will not go on a journey 
without taking some with them os a protect ion against any perils whiofi they may 
encounter. Any object of unusual shape, or oue which is at all uncommon, is regarded 
as a charm. Among those wliicb I have seen in use are i^nartz crystals, sbiiiy 
black river pebbles, curiously shaped pieces of wootl, rhinoceros teeth, fossil shells, 
and ancient etcuie implementa. Belts of cloth or string network are frequently 
made to contain such charms os the owner may wish to wear on bis person, and 
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eflch of t}i<^ is acwn or neited into a fliaftU compartment separate from the ofchera 
Stone iraplemonte are* among the Dnauim^ chiefly uaeti as cliarma to keep thdr padj 
in good coDditicji- 


Tke Dusun Calknt^ab. 

The Diisun has two methods of techoning Lts longeat dividona of time. If he 
be a lull infill he will reckon by the " taim kondin^a'' ot hill padi season—from 
planting to harv’est, sis mouths; if a plain dweller* by the ^'lami tanuu/* or wet 
p;idi seaBOD —item planting to hanest^ eight or nine montlija This subject would 
not come within the scope of the present article were it not for the tiionthi in 

which certain days are lucky and others the reverse; On the latter, no work must 
be done in tlie padi gardens or the crop will be spoilt, though, soiuetinies, other 
things may Ire done. Tlie month consista of two periods of lucky days and two of 
itiiluck}% the last ilay of each of the good perioda being called ** bopopusan."* With 
regard to the good days *' kain diich,.'' " kaiu telolip" etc., ^ kaJiiin Malay means 
cloth, but 1 could not And out why the days were tliua uanied ; “ duoh ” ” teloh*^ etc.* 
added U> the " kain " are merely the numeralfi 2, 3, etc.* in Duaiin. Witli rcganl 
to the uauies of the other days in the aiide^ed table. I give their literal ineaninga 
as far as 1 have been able to obtain them, thonghi in »oiu& cases, tiieir corttiCtuesB is 
doubtful. Hue list of day nonie^ wus collected at Kani|Kjng TengknmK 

i 

Omkx AsiyAUS. 

I'he kijangp the Boniean roe-dceir !b an omen animal, and to hear iti ljurk when 
on a journey is considered unlucky. 

The large millipede {Jidm sp. which ia so comm on in Homeo^ is considered 
very' unlucky. If a man going on a jouriiey encounters oiiep either crosdug his 
path or coining to meet hini, he will return home and start agjsin tlie uext 
day, 

AlHHTIOJffAL BeLIEFB AXD CL'STOMS. 

Hie belief in the existence of tailed men is very general, and they are said to 
lie cannibals. 

There are legends of giants called Tempnlalotigpi, biit 1 have been able to 
gather ao information about theim 

During epidemics of sinall-pox, the hill villagers moke wxKxlGn models of men 
and spears, ami place them in prominent i>oflitions on the road by which the 
dutt^ase is supposed to be cidvancing. Hieae raodids arc ^soid to contain spirits 
which Tight with the epiriis of i?tnaU-p>x. 

Various marks on buffaloes aro cousidered very unlucky. If an animal has 
two whorls qI hair under the belly something very liod will happen to its owner. 
A Y-fthape<l white mark on the neck means that the buffalo will he kille^i by 
lightning. 
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Tbe belief in dreoniB n m&itiB of divination is very etrong^ and any wanii^ 
which tcay seem to be conveyed by them ie scmpnlously heeded. 

The well-known e}nnbo1 the awastika may oocasiouoliy be seen used &b a 
design in tattooing. 

hforkets (famm) ore instituted with tlie sacrifice of a btilfkiOf the blood of 
'which ia smeared on a stone. Cursee are then pronounced upon anyone wbo shall 
violate the tsmu by fraud of other evil practices. 
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DEMOttBTBATIVK. 

(ProDominal, Adyeotirnl, and AdverbinL) 

Tbie..cm, and before vowels. 

Tbiit...,..fle (ivear in dme and place). 

nau (distant) in titno and place, and refers to eonietbing previouBly 
mentioned. 

ada, ad (referiing to that over tbera, ep, " yon "ji 
Thein......same aa This, 

Those.same aa Tha t 

Here.««na (hero it is). 

eatde (at this place), also teafutde. 

Thete..»..«#no (there it ia^ also there you ow, I said so), 
jwtfff ^nerally out of sight of speaker). 

adAno (there, in front of your nose), also adade, adamdtt ovor there, not 
necoBsarily in sight. 

Hence. eta na tm. 

Thence.nano tno. Atla na mo. 

Then.....,n«na de, 

Nouna 

Nouns are proper, oommon. and abstract, The Brat and second are rety full 
in the language, but the third class in many ways is deficionL Gender is 

2 s 2 
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di^tiDguiahed by acpamte words. Of human beizLg&—man \ woman. Of 
aniioalsp othar than man— anxbat^ male; female. There ia no mark tat numim 

except by the use of phroaeap such oa cm^ ^arti, a lot of meOp equivalent ibis to 
our Bullishj nothing hut men ; an^ and are quite interchangeable, whether 
of one or many men* There eeema to be one eioeptiom and that is with 
the word &em, child, whioh becomes fwt** children. But evai here oem ^riada is 
still correct for all the children. Such words as garu, duha^ miada, and kmc&wo n 
used fiftor nouns all imply a number of the thing or person indicated by the 
noun* 

Caiie is not marked by any sign in the noun itself* The possessive is marked 
by the pronoun only* 

AluJEClTTK. 

Adjectives are numeroue, and embrace many and varied qualities of abstract 
ideas, beautiful larma* horrible, onefe and orf^}cm \ straight, am>rmi; 
crooked, kiokia ; swcoii mara i hitter, okaketL 

There is no comparison as auch^ except by the use of such adverbs with tlie 
fidjeotive^ maato, a Httte \ or nation, very; or isaiew**?, very, or the essence ot 

Any adjective becomes an iidvorb when the fonner is inlixed in the verb. 

All adjectives ogres witli the subject of thu verb iii number and case and 
person, and with the noun they qualify, :— 

They were always wrong. Gmoa akedejtijt^ta^ 

Sick mem Mamiimmesfaifui 

The hmiaea are always strong. Gru kisamsu^gea, 

Tlie boys always used to bo weak* Tamaru brnthtrosimiatn. 

I and my fathci are juat la ^ no^ ina abai o aTXKfrmdoipm^ 

Thu pigs are thinp Iforaa sdaKtaiacsca. 

Take the tliin pigs away, Seta^lalat-sfam horaa Et?asm\a\u 

All adjectives can take the verbal peraonaJ snlfixea, and so become verbs when 
the canaative tvi or is profixecl, :— 

la va&TOQroniiaa, I am making it straight 

PROWOUNa. 

Personal 

There are three numburSp singular, dual, and plural as follows:_ 




SbigtibkT. 

Du*t 

Plural* 

Iflt 

... 

iOr 



2ad 

*** 


... oendai 

.** aia. 

3ril 


.** noa 


... mmwf. 


There ia no geaidcr in prououna 
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Pcksae^sive PeraociAl PmnoaiuL 

iBt *.* ». tM geagma, 

2iid ».., »p* amJaiaM ae^i aw* 

3rd f** «Mi amadai oimma,^,^ oiswjfa* 

These a» placed befom the Denn they govern or agree witJx When not used 
with a UQW these iKtesessivei can be used with m snOixed to theca thus; it is his, 
emua ; it ifi ynurs^ ekt It ia grammatical also to use aimply iwt^ 

There are no apecLal pronouns used in relation to foods or foodstuSk 


IjrrEBRCKSATrVBS, 


Who I 

aunoa / Who is he 1 
auMoa t Who are they ? 

Whose ?_fiuuoa ma t 

auniM omana t 

Wliat ?*. diadam t Also didat^. What do you take lue for! J>id(U 0 ta $€mta4- 

setade i t 
didnra. ? 
diadaca / 

dia* dia bioi T What oup ? 
dioda, dtftdot u^ilacsa t 

Which I . ui&t 

Where ?,. abede^ 

oho na iU (reat; at). 

aho na la (luotiop towards). 

When ?*. nbotamu t 

diaeamut (definite)^ 
abo uanaf 
dia uann / 

Why r.*....didditnw t 
How *o!«ncrt t 
Whither f...aSo natal 
’Wlieuoe na im i 

Vaans. 


Example:— lawi, to eat 

SingtilArH Dual. 

Present tense;—I am eatiugH 

1st person . miaa mtamia 

EicL persflD, i.c,, 2ad and 3rd... isdaesa 


FlmL 


i$ilam or ~iaka^ 
iaiha. 
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^nKolar, DukL FturaJ. 

Pteeent habitual:—habitually (or have always aud do at present) eat. 


let penoQ 
ExcL peiuoo, ia, 2nd and 3nl, 


let peraoQ 
EicL person, ijf.,2ud and 3rd... ittt 


WMWtfaa . 

Future iiuleSnite:—I r MH eaL 
MtM .*. isaui^ 

warn 


or 

ismmoo. 


lAUO, 

it&a. 


Future habitue]:—1 ehell always eat. 


mtoisesa^ 


V uUoiaet 

.*« iaUoiamm ... 

isiioisoc. 

Xear past :- 

—I atOp 


. taa 

iauiu 

i<mt. 


V*. iaeam 

ioo. 

Far past 

I ate^ 



vv* iai^a 

iaiaeu 

isia 

iaiava 

f^. 


let person 


iBt poraoti 


let person 


Pflat (far, end not iodtidJng present) bebituAl:_J elwajti ate. 

Iflt person iain^ ,,, mmiuia 

ExcL perBoii|W.,2Dd and 3rd*., ,,, mnetam 

Ifear future:—I shall be eating. 

Xst pereoa imuta 

Excl* peison^ ^d end 3rd^«H *,** isi&M;v{i 

Past impeifect:—I was ^ting* 

1st) person 1 ,^ 1 . ,,, 

Exd. person, ie^ 2nd and 3rd... isU^ 

Far past iruperfect was eating (a long time ago); 

Ist person *** *** iaUmiUa inknaa^ 

ExqL person, 2nd and Snl*.. isUoaia iailmiam wifotH? 

Alao a complete Past to eipresa, for example, -1 have already eaten " formed 

by the prefixing of w. or *■ before the above tenses, e^„ vaiaa, I have alreadv eaten 
or I b&ve finiabed eating. ^ ' 

Imperative:—Eat, 

2nd person *-♦ *** m&Tpp. ittidami 

Imperative habitual :_Eat continually, 

2DdpetsoD ... mk$iba i^ihaibiatiL 


isiwdm. 


iaioo. 


wfowo (or 



tke Ihpiia. 
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to cx)me, has an alt^mativi^ irr^gtdar 2iid Sing, liapamtiva; beaidea the 
regular it takes the form ateni. 

There are a few Iiriperetive words derived from no verbs, as give to me; 
uma, tAke iL (Used wlien Che hand is extended ^ to give fi« it w'ore ; but the would-be 
recipient may be looking in another dinection.) 

Subjunctive:—let me or 1 muet eat. 

1st ]wrsou ... iMaaiaC 

ExcL poraoUp i.«.p 2nd and 3nl.., i^aiH «,« iatamm ... wotn. 

Subjurictive habitual i—Let me ftlwaye eat^ or I must always eat. 

1st person ... ... ... iaitoiamim i^Umaansaijn..^ {aHmataaid, 

ExcLpeiaon^Ijf.p2adand 3rd... isiloimid 

Coiuiitionid ^-'—^If Uio conditional clause relates to something in future timej the 
euffix <le is added to the simple future of the verb, and the verb in the depeudent 
clause is also used in the eimplo form with no extra suffix r 

If tlie conditional clause relates to action in past or habitual timep then the 
suffixes ob| or (according to the alight diffierence in the shades of meaning) 
ore added to Uie termination of the conditdoual teuae in the conditioital clause^ and 
the verb in the dependent clause must agree with the verb in tlie conditional 
clause, t^., both verbs are in the conditional tense, but that in the dcpentknt 
clause has no additional suffix. 

If you will come I will give you tobacco. 
kuku yana t^ro la ia ma 

If yon had come t wotdd bavo given you tobacco. 

Ga aiba&uk kttktt yana la ^ lua r^tntAaufa, 

^in^ulAr. IhmJ. PlaroL 

1st peraon tidbaaid^y ... 

Excl person, 2nd and 3rd. p p ,. isfibiam{ds} ... mbo<^{d$). 

Habitual conditional:—If I were in the habiE of eatings eto. 

1st person ... ... mtmibaaijde) i^lo8ilauia((k) 

ExcL person* I 2nd and 3rd,^* iail$a:Qta€a{de) i^ofnbiava{d*) 

JfoU .—Although tlie verba in butli dependent and conditional clauses must be 
in the coniliticnal mood, they need not be in the same tense, if you were in the 
liabit of coming you should have eaten now, Oa ailm&aaad^ nogo evtutta Ima isibaia. 
All verba in the coDditionol sentence must be in the conditional mood, in both 
cUuses. 

—We hnd, then, three tenses in tbo conditional mood, futurOt past, 
and habitual. And again uaeh of these has three different forme, according os the 
suffix in the conditional clause is (true conditional stiffix) or fta (temporal 
condition) or ma (intentionali 
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The Bimple future eouditienal ia fcKruLed by the suffix tit, athled to tbe simple 
fnlure indicative, and fallowed in the dependent clause by the simple future 
without auffia, 

£^., If I come back 1 shall eat. Ia autrcvaade vkw, 

TemponiL—'W\Kn I came back I shall eaL I<t airroismaa waa. 

Inieftiional .—I shall ooioe back to eat, Ifi Qttroitaajtta isctA, 

Exactly the same also with the habitual tense. 

The past conditional ie more difficult and uitiicatc iu its employment of those 
three suflixes. 

AC ft—^TJie suffix lie added to the verb in the conditional past tense iu the 
conditional clause sagnides condition pure and siinple. 

If I bod com^ back I should have calen (but the food was gone). Ia 
aieroaihaade idbaa. 

The suffix flo adde<l to the verb in the conditional tense iu tlie i^o Tufi ri/H inl 
clause, while implying condition means really temporal condition, r,^.,when J came 
back J was to have eaten (but the food has gone), Ta aienmkutna isibaa. 

The suffix tnu wldod to the verb in the past conditional tense in the conditional 
daose inipliea intention. 

Ia Aier6«ibaamft iaHkiA. I was to liave coiiio Ijock and eaten (but the food 
has gone). 

ACft—To iUnstrute statement above, that all verbs in both clauses iu 
conditional statemenia, however long tlje harangue may be, must be put into the 
oonditional mood, fy., if I had only come bock 1 ahogld have eaten j indeed we 
should all have eaten together, hut you have stoleu my food and have eaten it all 
up youmelvea la aienmbaade igiban, noso ejena d seriada iUi^A 
itiwmfisibiim, aOffo ia ina isiwi' cMSCt ma omatiboamL eidema nw/» awa mi i>ua 
i^pujnhoo. 

Subjunctival conditional.-^WouId that I had eaten; or. If only I Imd eaten, 

If only I might cat; or. I ought to have eaten, Ob. would that I might eat. 

Singular, Dual, Ptei»|. 

1st person .. ... aSxtaim ... isibaiUain tminaam. 

Excl.peraon,t>.,2ndand 3rd... it&atam ... isiiw™isi ... iaibooiai. 

Habitual subjunctival conditionalIf only I might always eat, 

let person . mlAsihaaisi „ mlimbauiam uHosibeaavii. 

ExcL person, ia. 2iid and 3rd... isdofiiaeaisd .,, ufifoaibiavam iiitembooiei, 

Proffreseive aeiae in the «r6,—TliiB is more eapecially uaed with ^rbo that 
imply motion, and with other verbs implies the approach of completion or of 
being finished. e.y.. kvkoaatetmitaa, it is siting finished (water in tank, for 
instenceX This sense in the verb :a given to it by the iuBs between the 
stem of the principal verb and -mi to go.™ to which are added tlie ,»momil 
suffixes. The -w- ia the causative particle m nr c' pronounced always in this 
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conpection m & It ajnouDte tlieji to apothcr imperf^ot for the verb,^ in the 
difTerept tetises of time. 


SiE^gukr. DiiftL PlunL 

Xear future: — -In this seiLse tho tense ut pre^nL 

1 st person 

ErcLpoirson,2nd&pd 3ni.,, wioiconie^ *** tsioiik^iesetwa 


1st petsoii 

Exel personptA, 2nd and 3rd.,, 


Fntiim, 

Mwwonijkia *** imm&&uisauka 


iHt penson 

Excl. persoup 2nd and 3rd,,, 


Far poet. 


isinimis&ia. 


idotmiim. 

hiomm-o. 


Nc&r pa«L 

lat ^terson ,,, iswmma isti^at/naul^^^^ isti^Qnasa, 

]EjH)Lperwni,iA,2iidaud3rid... uwu^nna ... wBnMMwaw... ^mmoo, 

Tho imperfect tcnsoc of the verb cannot be uf»d with this form ss they 
themsolves take of tbc nature of imperfect action, nor can thia foim bo imed with 
the addition of the IiabitiuU infii, but in the iu^wncHve ac follows :— 

1st iJorson ... ... ... uwmmaaaiti wiowi»Umutaisi iswiBonvieiiaisi, 

Eicc].pcraon,t.r.,2udand3rd... igimamisam itufwoniseavetiai iatornttiiooia, 

Xaie^lu ite progressive tcnacc the verb avri to conic m a s%ht cxceptiOB in 
this caopfwtioa *— 

Presentp aioaiaa, 

Futore. aioaimx. 

Noar pastj aioain(m. 

Far paaL^ aiomii-<t^ 

Aiwther/^rm of proffraaivt used with an exlm infix mto- mgnifjdiig *• back 
or "instead." Suppoce. for instance, that 1 was to send a boy away on some 
errand, and into another boy's care I gave former's food, to be eaten on his teturn. 
I wait a long time, and so does the second boy; then I go down and ask him if the 
other has not yet retttmed. He says no; but 1 say, whore is his fooil. The boy 
replies that tired of waiting be is now eating it up hiinselt 


PtesenL 


1st [lerson itimoaianJI^a isierom^im. 

E^cl person, Si/,p 2ud flind 3rdf-*ik 

Neftr past 

1st person i»kjyfoainaa.,, 

Exol poreoiip 2 pd aud 3 rd... inmmina 
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iBl peraojj 

Exct per&on, t>.p 2 iid and 3 td. 


Singutw^ 

Dull 

PluniL 

Futiiie, 




uterooaisaiika 

iJnarooaisem^ 

is^ooaim « 

iiderooaiieam 

uuTvmisoom 


lat persoD 

Eicl. peisaD, ie., lindand Sid,.. 


Far paaL 

MWpeMrax-a „ m^omaiuka 
metwipaia 




Iflt person 

ExcLperscQ, {.«:^2Ddaiid 3rd.„ 


Subjunctive, 

tskmoaiscw^ i^ier^misautoisi imerooniM^ui^ 
isierofj^i^im isim)oais&!tcmsi isierooitimfiBL 


Jfote,—BeaiAe» the poaaibility of Bnd the oonstant use of the above tensra in 
both forma of the ebovo prograsaive moods, they can be uaed also in imporalive 
and coadttiooa], and anbjnnetival conditfoaal moods. But as the verbal suffixes 
are tbe same in oil peraous as those of the tegular verb in pnin ^tiaonjil^ ^tc., I will 
instance only the slngukr in the conditional, but imperative in full. 


Impemtive, 

Jnd person ... ituyttfonibn ,,, uitnAntt 5 uttmt ittituiiOTiHfitttL 

itifroouiaiba ... tsieromeaibiavai ... vtiire^nnaibiau. 


Post conditiona]. 


1st person ... ... uwnM>Rt(«ui(tf«)i 

aUrooteaiba(a((le). 

iaiotDmiicua(tIe), 

isienxnoa^aea^iic) 

etc,, and other persons as in the personal suffixes of oouditional proper. 


Subjunctival conditional. 
Ist person ... ... ... istotwnt^uxaMi. 

isunmatiiaaiti 

Excl. person, u.,2ad and 3rd... intnwifniiaeaiii. 

isitromeaiiaeaiin 

etc., eU:„ for othur pemona 


JVbft^uppose that T was leaving a native while he was in the act of eating 
and f wished to say " good-bye," I should say to him itiomtniba ; he would eay to me 

But “good-night ^ (they have not begun to sleep i should say ui^ott^{au, 
- Bleep you," implyuig without being dUtorbed. They would replv £, uHoaiba. 

Jsi^omeaibiami means “you two eat it up/’ implying that they two have 
waited long enough for the third person, ond the food had bettor not be wasted 
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Iviowmt^aivi means ** let me go on eating.^ 

raiavineailumde mcaiu « if I Imd gone on eating*’ (implying, perhepa, that it 
would not have been wasted, that i». the food that was intended for another, but 
for whom I wae tired of waiting). 

— Va or V* 0^9 A prefix to verb implies a eanae of complotioD^ or 
^ fdieady/' Tliis is also the causa tivo. 

U/, v^aijiaa, 1 have corns, ia., t have already come. 
miaa, I have already eaten. 
f'vulmbotasa^ wc are making it good» 
vaustp he haa done it 
rakokoasd^ it is finished 
vaicim, make strong, 
mmifri/Qr, show it to me. 

to teach, Le., to eauae to hear. 
vainegarai to teach, f>., to cause to know* 
mma, I have already done (it), m and usimi, to do* 

The Mailu verb baa two fortus of personal eoffixes, siibjactival and 
objectival. The subjeotival form agrees with tlie aubjeet of the verb in number 
and pereon. The objeotivat form agrees with the object also in person and nnmberj 
the pers&n ie cff ik^ third person ifin^ulurt v?hich f fwg th$ 

verb abpaii^tt takee tk^ euiftdival 


Form L StJBJKTiVAL SuFnXfi& TO TJia Vkrb. 



ludusive Petwu. 

Exclusive Persou. 


(lat Person.) 

(£ad and 3rd Petaona) 

Singular 


-fssftj ^sin. 

Dual 

... -avia nr -ajtia ... 

-ulfl, or -uhst 

-remva, 

PInml 

... -too, -n 

-e, "OOp or -«o* 

Notei—Form 

or -WI-. 

1 in used quite regoIiiTly beyond the t€iiMe inMwtiAu*^ -J, 4a-, 


Form 2 , Objectival Sutfises to the Vnaa 

Incliiflive. Exclusive* 

Singular .*» -tta^ -/a -^a (exeL 2dd sing, on/y) 

used with any of the poxsonal 
pronounB as subject of the 
verb the Ist person 

eingular ae auliject, then uae 
-auto, 
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Idclttflive- 

Dual ... -4xgm,-ffua 


Plural . . -dffiay -gia 


* Exeiuaive. 

.. -«^(with pU pof^ous as subject 
except lat peraon Biugulat, 
tbeD use -sma), 
with any person aa aubjeet 
except lat persoii suigular^ 
then 

-tala (past tenses)p with 
any (^reon as sulijeot except 
let person siugular^ then use 
-iaa. 

Note.— -^ala ia m aJUauative 
fonu for 

The same as m the case of the 
Dual 


These fonus are quite trgular. 

—I, 3rd person tdugtilar pronoun iiaa no ttpeeial objcctival verbal suffix of 
its own^ therefore with the Srd person singular na object, the verb 
takes the sui^fxtitetl ouly, 

2. lat person singular pronoun as snbjeot takes exceptional objoctwal 

suffixoa with tlie verb governing tither persons. (Sw abova) 

3. Exctuaive 2nd singular bas two forms of objectival suffix with the 

verb^ according as the subject of verb is Ist person shignlar (in 
which case the objectival suffix ia ^tda, —uta} or the siibjeot be any 
other person or number (in which coses the objectival suffix ia 
always -aga^ -gay 

4 The fact that a tense is present, future, near past, or distant ])OSb altera 
the form of the objectival sulTu slightly. (See above.) 


ifiu{mtiti.«,...To pve. 


Transitive, governing two objects. 



1. 


PrBHnt. Hjibitnsl^ 
Tnclodin^ PhAi. 

Future. 

1 am giving bhse tobaocn 



minuaiita. 

K,„. 

..him . 

minHaa 

rniinmimtaa 

minixML, 

I.V.. 

..yioiti twn . 


minismu^seaa 

minixm. 

L.,„ 

.,yo« (plural) 

*»■ ^ 


H 


..them two 

• I- i * 


ti 









the MaUu Faptnu 
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F^oeuL 

F^ri»eiit HflbttiuLl, 

Futttre, 


2. 


Including YtxL 


Thou .. 

..,rae 

... minUa&fcla 

... miTiisusii^la 


Thou... 


miniUatsa 

.** 

mmisiu 

Thou..* 



*** minimistia^un 

mintsoffuit. 

Thou... 


miniia^VL 

.., miniauma^ 

minirnffia. 

Thou... 

...them two +** 

... minilatm 

minwmeacti 


Thou... 

...them 

... ^ 

M 

11 


3. 


He.. 


... 

mimtaesd& ... 

mim^H€Ufa 

minuda. 

He... 

two 


minilaffua 


miniioffua* 

He... 



taiuHoffia 



He.. 

....hitit ... 



minumutaa ** 

mtfii^ 

He.* 

...thee. 


Tttiniiaga 

minismuoffa-^ 


He......you two, you (plurul), 

them two, them. 


viinitumx^/i 

min^ea. 


4. 


We two.^. 

...thee 

iniaitavia ... 

minisumiauia 


here is subjeetivul 
not ohjectival uuffixX 

or> ‘4aiika... 
or, -teuto... 

OTi j 1.1. A 

or -mvJca. 

We two... 

t i h tuni ^ 

ae above 

aeubove 

AB above. 

We two... 

i.^you two... 

lainitaesat ... 

miniaus^mm 

mimam. 

We two... 

...you 

ft 

w 

ft 

We two... 

...them two 

If r 

# 

w> 

We two... 

...Lhfim 

ff 


r> 


5. 


You two.. 


miniiaasda ... 


minisda. 

You two.. 

....ua two 


miniauaiia^ua 


You two„ 


mimlaffia 

jiiiniauma^ 


You two.. 

....him 

Hititikjeseava 

■miniamu&smysk 


You two.. 


minH^^asea 

minittiatusea 

'minisea. 

Yon two.. 

.*..thi3m 

-*» m 

tt 

n 


G. 


They two.. 

_me 

the aame m No* 5 in each 


They two.. 

_ 118 two . „ 

** ft 11 19 


They two.. 


11 ei It ft 


They two.. 

■+*4-Lh^^ #bi 

minihffii immsuaua^--. 


They two.. 


*** minUuas&t frtiniamueaea,,. 

^nu4a. 

They two.. 


n it 

ii 
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Canti— 


PreBenL, 

HAbkimL, 

Futare. 



InoliuUng Fiftt. 


They two...... 

.him 

the ftApie BB Kq. 5 in each tenao. 


They 

.them two 

Pt H 

tp 11 


They two...... 

pthem 

tr w 

*t *S 



7. 




"We are goring thee ... 



mmuo^o. 

ft II 

him >• 4 V ■ ■ 4 

minilma 

miniwiwid 

tniitiMW, 

1 + r» 

yoii two 

minilitexu 

mmimmi€9ea 

mimsca^ 

pi i- 

you . . 

n ■ - - 

If 

T» 

*1 p» 

them two 

H 

IP 

II 

tl H 

thorn ... ^14. 

H *’** 

ii 

M 


& 




You (plaialj 

are giving mo 


minimsmmia 

miMtlicfa, 

if 

„ us two 

minUagtita 

min'mmaguA 


!■ 

„ UB ... 

7rtinfh§iii ... 

minismuayia 


if If 

.. him... 

miniffw 

minimmoo 


t* 

„ them 

miniidism 

Minisume$€d 



two 




fi tt 

^ there 

II 

PP 

e> 


9. 




They fii« giving ms 

the aame aB S. 



H Ii 

UB two 

pv M II 



If 

US P % ■ '1' i' 4 

u u PI 



■ 1 M 

thoe * * I- -p ■» 


tnmi§uniitgu£ 

minisiufd. 

ri ** 

yofo two i*- 

... 

minimm/tsea 

Minima 

PP If 

yoQ ... 

n *** 


H 

i> If 

them 

M 1 .. 

** 

■P 

w •* 

tliem two 

H * P-* 

P9- 

M 


10. 

Imperative. 





^ngnlij'^ 

DtisL 

Plural 

Give ^ple 

... +*■ 

mintha 

mintihutKH 


Give loe 

1 ,.^ ..b PVV 

mintbiliti or 

mtnifrtjlin or 

mimbitai or 



minileti 

rntwiiat 

nibi 

„ ufl two 

• h. ^r. ^1 + 

mmtbctffudi *„ 

tntatBo^uai ... 


» tw 

«*« *■» 

miniboffiai 


mimboffiai. 

„ hire 

4,p* ... 1. »■ 


miniWffloai 


them. tWu 


mintSwt 


„ there 

*** **t 

II 

jt| ... 

BT 
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the case of most vwbe, whether transitive or intransitive, moetljr, 
I snppose, for the sake of euphony,« is inserted after the stem of the verb and 
hefore the suffix, in the imperative of keakea, to hit, all of yon hit him, 
kcfui^iait f hit me, kea^sibHai ; hit him, itasika. This si does not only belong to the 
unperative. It is used largely in the indicative mood for euphony, in the distant past, 
simple, and habitual: he called, kotmia ; you two called, koiitsiittva ; 1 used to 

walk, M iaenTiet-ohe called them, kotvstsUs. This si is seldom found where the 
stem of the verb ends in t, as in the case of ntatmtitt, to give. 

Transitive example to give. 


XL 

I wiU always give thee... 

Future EUbituuI. 

tmn%knsania 

Nw FMl 

miMttto 

Fikt 

IP 

» H you two 



* 

miniatk 

Jf 

„ „ you (plural)... 

n - 

II 

■ ■ ■ 

Fl 

M 

., h, him ... 

t&ima 


■p ■ % 


>■ 

„ „ them two ... 

loiseaci * . , 

mniKza 

« -i b 

mintaan 

¥* 

them 



% «- 

II 

12. 

Thou wilt always give me 


minda 

d 1 h 

mimla. 

tt 

„ tlB two 


mifuigmi 

. . . 


il 

1* IIS' 


minaffia 

¥ ^ I 

mmiguErn 

It 

IP H- hlilD 

towet vvv 

miimm 

■ ¥ 

Tninim, 

ki 

m „ them two 

toisea 

minm 

e-1 ■• 

minmto- 

V 

*t « them ... 

Ik 

n 

m 

IF 

13. 

He will always give me. 


ftiitida 

I- 

fnintiti. 

M 

« JV US two BM»|. 

hiM^ua 

minuffw 

i >1 * 

miniffuOm 

H 

FI IP m ■ * B a a 

ioirnffia 

minaffia 

* Am. 

miniffia. 

** 

i+ « thee 


miim^ 

mm A 

miniga. 


iv II you two *** 


minm 

^ mw 


n 

I- you 

pp 

** 

1 1-1- 

IF 

jf 

II him 

toisa ... 

miirnm 

■I ■■ 

minia. 

t* 

t. rr themttTOBB. 

loisea ... 

minea 

^ AA 

mini€[iiu 

IP 

» them 

K *** 

n 

fc - ft 

II 

14. 

We two will always give thee ... 

mintioisaga ... 

minaga 

il li ■ 

fniniga. 

II 

» M j, you iwo 

louta ... 

^inm 

wwm 

minm^ 

t* 

•t Hi IP you mum 

W *■* 

If 


u 
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Fnttire Hnbitud. 

Kw Pant, 


Far F^irtv 

We two will always give him ... 

mmilipiHutu 

or 4a* 

minavka or 4a 


- them two 

toixea *.* 

minra 

b « A 

miniaiOrn. 

II IP rr .■ them 

r» ■ ‘ ■ 

ip 

■ t*- 

Pi 

16 . 

Tcra two will &lway3 give me 

minilaisela 

minfls 

... 

rniuHa^ 

H M n rt two 

Ifnat^ta 


mmm 


PI PI n ^ 

imsagia 


... 

mini^isL 

(t •+ tt liins »*« 

iaijmam 

minima 

..H 

miniam. 

, e. « ^ them two 

Itmta * i^ p 

minifi 


mmmiiL 

T> H ■» thtStll rirr 

H *** 

» 

f 

n 

16 . 

They two wiU always give me, eto., 

, in all cases the 

eanie as 15. 



17 . 

Wo will always give thee 

*** 


... 

minima. 

„ ,1 yon two „. 


mmea 

t-1 


„ n « you 

ir 

ilr 

mm r 

M 

„ » „ him 


•minam 

• m. 

Minisa* 

„ „ „ them two 

hwn ... 

7nima 

II 1 

TniniakL 

„ „ them 

lit »■* 

ti 

♦ * I- 


la 

Yon (plural) will always give me 

minihisda * . . 

minela 

mrn^ 

rninUa* 

.. iistwc 

p Imjsaffm 

miiui^ua 



„ IP I. 1 . ns... 

Immffia 

mina^iOr 

...1 

minigia. 

,1 ife .*11 hjm 

t4>isoo or -ao min^^ or 

mfliM, 

„ „ „ them two ioisea ... 

fliiiwa 

... 


IP fill a* M fchotrt 

ti 

ji 

ttt 

Ji 


19. 

They will always give me, etc,, in three teasea as above, aamt^ aa 18. 


Ne&r Hftliitmtl Fm Ekbltcil 
und Iticludlnfr ounipIflUt Ia 

saiuri.“Ss 

lime. 

20 . 

I am aJwayfl giving thea, etc,. 1 used always to give thee, etc. 

I am always pviug thee. minwwaifrtwA*,.. mininHuta. 

„ 1. you two ... ... smutgeaa neiait. 

„ „ you (plural)... 







th^ MhHh Zaitffuagt, Pajum, 
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.ad Iiwiadiag 

Present Tj[d& Anlilinl In put 

I Mi\ always giving him 



« i« 



IT 11 IT 

iheiu two . 




mmejstaa 

neiaa. 

t* If Jt 

them 




» 

Tt 


21. 






You (flingulnr) aie 

ftlw'aje giving 

mo 

mrw 

.-r>li 

min'{smu€scta„^ 

minin^Ua^ 

I* rt 

If IP 

us two 


msuitfffia 

n^Ho. 

II n 

ff If 

us 

... 




f* ir 

IJ IT 

liim 



... 

w™. 

** JT 

it *t 

them two 



ACM-fo, 

IT II 

H tr 

thOTR 


np 

ii 


22, 






He it always giving mt ..« 






PI n tp 

US two 



... 



1 

^ T» IT 

ua 




susuoffia^^^ 


w |ti it 

thae 


... 


... 


M FI H- 

you two 






■f It If 

you,,. 



... 

M * « I 

II 

PI IT *Y 

him... 





WfKI. 

n n IP 

tham two 






If t+ >i 

them 




Ti *-■* 

IT 


23. 




• 


two aj^ always giving thee *. 

i. 

m 

... 

tfiinisimm^a ... 


II It 

„ you two 

WWW 


tu*ti^«ea 

iWfi/i'r. 

It Pf 

.1 yop .. 


1 -f 4 


II *■■* 

if 

1^ II 

him **. 



... 

mtuimka 

nciiika or 






or 

-i^ 

it *T 

„ them 


■ft i- I- 



n^aln^ 

IJ IT 

p them two 

+ -* 

... 

fp 

ji 


24. 






You two are giving (alwaye) tne 


P V V 



minineila^ 

n » 

„ Ufi two 




miffua. 


„ UB... 



... 



tt I* 

» him 



... 

sm^iseava 


Mt n 

„ them two and them 

msu^^ ... 

fuuda^ 


25. 






They two are always giving me ... 


.a. 


minisumeseta 

minintiia. 

i» tt 

„ ns two 


T#4 




vou XLH. 2 y 
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Near Piwt 
&Dd Tnctudiog 
Present T\m^ 


■kKr liii33H>ial 

uil oormplHtf In 
or PcUiTb 
S&liliKl fen |*A 
ttin«. 


They two are always giving ua, . 


minitmffia. 

#? *■ 

„ tbee ... ... 

..a 


It ff 

„ you two and you... 


utiaia. 

tt N 

„ him . 

sifsu€seam 

wiava. 

w 

^ theta two and them 

^ufuesea ... 

niiaia 


26. 



We are always giving tlioe . 

... 


l» » H 

you two ... ... ... 

smnesea ... 


Vi fr +1 

you (plural) 

SU 

f* 

w ** 

him ... ... ... 


neixu^ 

M « 

them two and them 

. . i 

Tifhia, 


27. 



You (plural) are always giving me 

T^irntmucsda 

minindkL 

If tl H 

„ us two .. 


nnffua. 

It n II 

iLS « 1 -h 


n€iffi€L 

ft « M 

,. liim . 

susuoo 

na-OL 

M PP ft 

„ tbvm two aud them 

iumfm ..^ 

neuiia. 


28. 



They are alwaya giving me 


MiniAdta, 

TP It li 

US two 

»um(£i^ua 


fT H It 

Uft » 1 1 V- 4-1 I- 1 * 


neiffiiSL 

fp It It 

till60 l-Kl- 1 --I 

sustin^ 

n^iga. 

TP hfe n 

you two ftiid you (plural) 

suttuet^a ... 

neifdit. 

11 1 * w 

tbem two and thcni ..p 

ft- 

H 


29 - 



/mprryf/( tv.—Simple wtUt j^rsQual objeot. 




Siagnlwi 

ie., (thou) give. 

Iiiml. Plunl, 

i,f.t (you) give. 

Give me ... 

... tnmiMat or minihiit, same dual and plural as siugular. 

„ ua two 

p*p mimba^rni 

tf rt 

tl Wt 

^ Ufl 1 « » vw* 


PI II 

II fl 

htm t.. 

«. i.i p_* 

m inibrnmi . . . minikm% or 


„ Ibem two mid tliein wtnitfai... same dual and plural as atiijpUar, 

30. 

/mpem/iw halnluai, give alwaya 

Tlu« » formed by tbe inaertion of ^oai- between tbe suim of the verb and the 
fluflt sufHx. 


the MaUu Lanyuage^ P<tpva. 
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31. 

Future PeifML 

Fwt linprfect. Far put Impef^ 
1 WM giving tliw* feet I waa giv- 

1 ehall have given theo..« 


vimikimuiam,* 

minUdiuta. 

» „ „ you two 



hiaa. 

« rt t, you (plural)... 


... 

tmaa. 

#1 r* hint... ... 

w 

... 

toi-a. 

>. ^ „ them tiro ... 

9Sm£t 

l&»e^ , 

hieut. 

II II j* thaiu ... 


tmm .** 

ioiaa. 

32. 

Thou wilt have given ine 

esela 

... 

losiio. 

ii n ua two ... 


hmgva,.. 

hiyua. 

11 II K *** 

esa^a ... 

lon^tyia... 

hiyia. 

*■ w M hiwi 


Itaa 

Ima. 

I» tt Hi thrill t WQ' 

Mat 

Itaea ... 

tosiaia. 

IP It i* tllGIKX mm*, 

kf *** 

pp ”■ 


33. 

He will have given me. 

atia ... 

tos^a ... 

tmilom 

IP' PJ I? IIS two mm* 

eaayita ... 

hmyuet 


It 1# tp Ofl 

myitt .. 

lotutyia,.. 


M If f p tlltifl K ^ A 

tMga ... 

iatt^ ... 


« K n you (plural) 

and you two 

iie€a 

lotta ... 

to$ia4a* 

34. 

Wo two will have given thee 

teoya ... 

tonttga ... 


ai H 1 * » yon aod 

you two 

wn 

lotea ... 

lo9ia£{i. 

tp 71 It ji bini ,,, 

e<(tMjk«ar-fa 

hnauka or 
-U ... 

imuka or 

n II If ii tibotn a-ud 

them two 

etea 

/owa ... 

losiaia. 

35. 

Ton two will have given me ... 

€Sita 

Ivitta ... 

Uwila. 

1 . .I UB two 

Maffua 

^ffjrua 

louftia. 

It M If II Its 

^ffia 

iwuijfia ... 

l9iym. 

kl if 17 hUll 

mam mm* 

loteam ... 

ionava. 

1 . H It 11 them two 

and thorn 

fim 

iMeu ... 

hsiaiOm 


2 K 2 
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Future Fetfect. Put ImpferfscL Far F^t Im- 
The^ two ware po^oct. Thejr 
giving tDD, otc. twnwart giviog 
me, etc. (disUmT). 


They two wili hftve given mo ... miaieaela 


vtiinihseiu ... 

minii&siia. 

M 1 , ua two 

£saffm 


fonojiiur... 


H If II ua 

esii^ 

•1 1 I- 



t» 111 tji tf, ihco-k-i^ 

imj/a 

» !■ » 

/onaj^a ... 

Imffo. 

m 1* fi II him 


1- ■■ 

ioamm ... 

fosuim 

tf m them two 

itml them 

is6a 


foMa ... 

tostala. 

37. 

We ^all iiavo giron thee 

laaya 

»• ■< k 

letu^ ... 


n t> I, yon flTwi you 

two 

esta 

■ ■ k 

/ora 

iowUlt, 

^1 ■■ fi hiTOi 


#-# 

htutm „ , 

lorn. 

t. t* u tbointwoand 

them 



... 

ioriaia. 

38. 

Tou (plutal) will hove given me 

tseta 


tosf/tt ... 

p 

lifsita. 

.■ 1* jH j* It no two 

esaffUii 

#-4- 

/o»a|^ao 

tmgticL 

JV II II II UP IIE..V 



ianagia 


it M M II M hloii 

eseavf^ 

* -V 

lotfam . .. 

loitmm. 

» » «. » *• them two 

and them 

wa 

Vki- 

/often 

tmmia. 

39 . 

Tliey will Iiave given mo 


^1 «-i 


iottia. 

ji -,1- ri two A.. 


■P f ■■ 


Ufigua, 

1 # II 

^jsagia 

>P ¥ k 


toigid. 

ii II ir thee «vi« 

«CI^ 

¥ ¥ k 


ioiga. 

ii jf hjni 


■•«4 

... 

losiata. 

II „ V you two nod 

yoa *** 

€dta 

... 

/o*eo 

lodata. 

ii< 11 If tllOCD two 

and them 


P ¥ ¥ 

Ii ^ 1 P 

rr 

40. 

1 must give thee. . 

*n 

¥¥¥ 

SubjuDetive. Cbnditiinud 

(pMt). 

ir I had given tbe«, etc. 

iitinitavtaiai ... ftitat&auAK/fn, 

^ „ yon and you two ... 

'p- 


•eaaui 

bwtde. 


the Maiiu Langu^^ Pttfwt, 
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I muBt give him. 

1 •d A 

VII- 

Subjundivif. Ooeditiodal 

(paitju 

III hid pTeu littn, ete. 

iBifiMfwist ..* viittiiaade. 

n j, them two aud them 

... 

wm 1 

secmid ... 


41. 

Thou must give me 

4 4 t 

VII 

^am 


t* li US two ,,, 



s£tgmisi ... 


^ M M> VI 8 



Boyjam ... 

bof/iade. 

IF pi lum * * * , ^ ^ 

-V. 


Bam 

Imttide. 

It n II them two and them 

... 

4 4 4 

$6ai^ 

biade. 

42. 

He mutt give me. 

■ ■ ■ 

4 4 4 


bihtdf. 

» „ 118 two . 




bagimde. 

!:■ |iF , 4 ,. 



Mjriam ... 

hcfffitide 

p* H- thee .... ... 



sa^isi 

iagad*. 

n „ you twoaod you ... 




bi»de. 

n if him ... 




baeitde. 

1 . a them two Hiuj them 

■ 1 » 


ieaisi 

biade. 

43. 

We two m^al give thee 

4 4 

V 4 4 



» > » you two and you 

wm r 

■4 ■ 4 

^isi 

biadi. 

1 * |l tf hun mmm i,«i| 

m 

... 

saicicaui 

ba^^udv. 

M M ;u t.hem two and them 

1 -V 4 

saaift ... 

hiad^ 

44. 

Tou two muet give me ... 

V 4 «• 


srfdwt p.. 

idlade. 

11 If It U9 two 

w 4 ll 

V V V 

... 

bi^tuide. 

t* 41 p| UB ,p* 4 ,, 

4 ■ 

114 

sif^m 

bc^iade. 

ji ir tt hill *p.^ 


44 4 

.*p 

liavode. 

JI M It them two and them 

hmm 

^md ,.p 

biadti 

45. 

They two most give mo ... 

1 1 ■■ 

4*» 

8 e/at« 


w JI tW two # 

... 



baffmde. 

M tl If Ufi TVV ... 



sagiam 

b«^iude. 

jii w ti thee I... 



$itgai»i 


iw » ij you and you two 



««£»* 

Hadi^ 

■p ^ him 

• ** 


WBOflin 

tfiavadii. 

^ n tw them two and them 


«flMV 

Hade, 
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Subjiuietir«. 

Cckndltlo4iA] (p«0tX 

If we hul 
given thee, etch 

46, 

We must givi^ 


*** 



Pt B B and you two..* 




biadf^ 

„ „ „ him 

... 

-rn-mm 

... 


, them two aud them 

« ■ i 


seaisi 


47. 

You (plural) mujst give me 


*** 

*** 

hUadt* 

.p .listwo 

... 



baffii/Ed€^ 

jt II t* H 



... 

ba^iade. 

Ki pp rl M huu. im-ii 



So<n^ 

hoodc. 

„ „ them two and them 


mid 

biufU, 

4a 

They most give me 



... 

bilfidc. 

If ^ ue ti^o --i-** 


... 



1* It a 

... 

... 



p PI ii^ thee 

K.. 

... 


ba^dt. 

n TP TP yo»i two oiul yon 


•a i » 

mist 

biade. 

PI ii >1 him 

*-P 


«msi 

bood^. 

p. u them two and them 

. ... 

- 

mid 

biadi^. 


^Jl . — ^The Biibjunctive habitual and the paet canditjonal habitual tonsea aru 
formed in the following r^ularwny:—^Tho subjunctive habitual hytbe inBortion of 
-Un- between tbo verbal stem and the <4-, which ie tbo prefix before the verbal 
personal ending, mimto{«laisi. The past oondit tonal habitual, by the 
ioBertion of -hn- regularly between tlie verbal stem and the personal suffix, 
ty., minilog^nlade. The remarks relating to the conditional mood, 
before with regard to present, future, eta, tenses of the oonditioiial mood, Vw>ii>g 
formed by the addition of to the simple pereonal suffix of the verb, hold 
good also where the pciBonnl objective sullix ia added. In those coees. Ce., futuio 
and present and future perfect, the dc is added to the objective personal suffix in 
the conditional clause without altering the form at all. TIic dependent clause has 
no mark of distinction front simple future or perfect future tenses, Sxamptes:—^ 

If you wiil come to my house I will give you tobacco. /« tma rtru ta ga 
aitadf nogo gasa la /tutu la ma minuaufii (singular). 

If you were in the habit of giving me food I would always have given you 
tobacco. ZiiM ui «« la ga ttttaif<wi&jl[Kf<s not^ gana la Jtwjtit i» nui 

PVrl InUniioruil — 

PrcaenU-/*iHi»i‘ taUaana aoa mtm. I am about to eat and ho is coming. 

Future—/«Kim vtUaitaana run diKt. men I shaU be about to eat he 
will comf?. 




the Mailn Papiia^ 
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V^rb Intmiimut (^ntd.) — 

Xeai past— Imaisi n^ana mwi nim. Wlieu I was about to eat he miuOp 

Far past— Isaam itsiana mta aia. " When 1 was about to oat lie caujo 
(Ear inwt). 

Habitual— hitai^am usismua^m n&a Whea I am always 

about to eat he always cornea. 

Far past habitual —hihisaaim imndana noa nimia, Wbeuever 1 need 
to be about to eat he always came, 

future perfect —nsiaana nm aicsa. ^Vben I atiall liave been 
al>out to eat he wilt have come. 

Fact imperfect— ufit&nanTitt nw When I was going to cat 

he conie. 

For past imperfect—/tfonm imlouina itilo$i4L When 1 was gomg to oat 
he eamo (far past)* 

The coniUtioiiat itibeutiona] is foimed in exactly the same way in the preaent 
and future teosea, with of course the couditmtial particle rfr suffixed to the 
pcisonsl suffixes in the regular way, but the past conditional intentional would be 
as follows:— 

P(tjU CondUicnai iT^tentwncil — 

fviaiiti 'tisibnitdc noa If 1 batl been about to eat he would hare 

corner 

Mabituat Piifd C&jtdUioTtal Inienii/inttl — 

Imaisi milasiiaadt n&a aihaibt*efK If I bad always becu about to eat 
lie would have always oome. 

The above only shows the first pcTson siiLgtilar^ but of course the same holds 
good for all persons, and governs personal pronouns in the objective case just as in 
the pimidigta of the r^^Iar verb— Mituse^aisi atno. He was 

about to give nie when you oanuCf 

J^otc irdi alito — 

IfOHKxisi mana aina. Would that you liad cotne when I was about 
to eat. 

IsiboAaiai uasana^ avTui, If only (or would that) you would come when 
we were a!>ont to eat. 

And so on also with Imbitual and all per^us. 

SmfcTmw iltustraiiTiff th^ risi qf Inteniwnat FVri 

L When wo were about to eat, the Merrie England came, ffca ute^in 
un*ana " Merrie England aia. 

2. I w»a jiiflt going to givo you tobacco wbeu you wcuL la ma^aiui la 
kuku minisautaisi uaana twgo 
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Senttnm fh^ ifs^ t>/ Inimiwnai Frrfi >— 

3, I ctam at fottr coming when T \™ about to eat (noar p&8lX 

lAdom Hffjsfi/f eiijw unari arams^ia. 

4, Ho will Lie cross if jou come when he la aljout to give them tobaLCco, 

A'iw wo omana la hiku minwam twitiM. r/o ow cfc jwiri 

Tk AVe WOTS pleased at hia cornmg when we were about to pay them. 
omana la tipo mirnsaii^ mmisa'aa noo ih amjetoi^ia. 

6. Why do you always come when I am about to wit ? lu imaid 

^msusit^mjia (fa dutara amuaofm i f 

7. You came when I wanted to eat* la uaam siAnan&am ya aina. 

8. If you come when we are about to eat wo shall be wild with you 

(singular)^ Gm isssam miasatm th ^ wnari amrmmifiiMffo, 

9^ If you had come whan we were about to cat we should have been 
wild witli you (but you did not). i$cmin umictmna ga aiboea da 
gm wm -amri nranimititLaga, 

10. If the ship bad been in the habit of coming when wo were about to 

eat wo should have beau cross (ljut it was not), £?«i 
v^YaittfiojrinOpOTOif aibaea ik gm ma umri aramimibagia, 

11. Miay the ship not Dome when I am about to go to eleep. la uisaaisi 

mnhaam arou 

From the foregoing it will be seeti that the intent ion si verb ia made up of the 
subjunctive of the principal verb of tlw sentence followed by tlie auxiliary verb 
udusiy to do^ in any person and tense of indicative or condiiiotial mooda^ w ith the 
participial particle wr suffixed to the per^nal suJUx. 

In the eenteiioea above, with careful parsing, each tense and person can easily 
be traced, and with instructive profit. 

JP^., uaam 

First person singular, perfect tense, near past, mdieativB mood with 
participial particle oddetl From the aitriliary verb uHam\ to do. 

£g,tUmtana :— 

First person, plural niimlker, perfect far past* indicative mood, used in 
auxiliary eemse from the verb tmW, to do, and agreeing with its 
subject gen. 

It may be weQ to point out that the imperfect implying infix f, say of the 
present and near post impericct^b to with eome people in one and the aame village, 
80 that it becomes an altcrriative form, and in the present they might say 
and in the imperfect idicanaa, mnkiug BtiU again an infix of an extra a. But the 
most regalar method is that that I have set ont, and ivill be univenjalLy ondoretood 
even by those who in tlita district speak this hmguage, but with slightly diireront 
tense infixes but tlie same |>eraonaI siiffi^ceR, 


the Afaili^ LatujKo^^ Paptia, 


4iy 

The sense of coniinuance m the verb m hj the pmlixing of tbo 

particle adi before ibe verb in my of its numerous month, tonsesp ant! persona^ 

I am still standings la adi idahtL 

We will edll be staoding. Um adi 

Is be still eating ? iVba adi isi/u^ i f 

We VwQ were still eating. (h£adai adi tsUmnnka, 

Tbej are still eating. Omoa adi hitoo. 

A very Interesting form of tha verb is found to express such a aeime as 
“ suppose for instance such and eucli ; it must come out of the abundantly useful 
conditioDal form of our verb, :— 

Snppose a woman was to give food to ber child, eto. nmu na 

ma 0^ na ta imd minihatana, etc. 

Suppose we were to give him tobacco, perhaps he would work. Nba na 
h ffca ma kukit tninibasaTia noa mamaiba^aba (last ba perbapa). 

AUo to express such a sen^ as perhaps you had botlor,'* etc.^ 

Toua (proper name), perhaps you had better go by this canoe, it will go 
quickly, Tcfua fo, ya eva 07-911 cniha^aba, veuveuiasibarndt. 

Toua^ it m^bt perhaps be well if I was to give them tobacco, Tnua eo, 
otnana la hiku €hod^ombatab(t t f 

but, 

Toua, perhaps I hod better give you tobacco, or It would be well if 1 were 
to give you tobacca Tana iro, yana la kukti mitiibauiadn^ dxMbod- 
btiia i 

Besides the foregoing tonses, we have in the Moilu language an historical 
tense, not that it is ono by imolf, but compounded of the prlucipal verb in the 
subjunctive and an auxiliary verb in the past toJisc. This b largely used in 
"reported speech and in the tolling of a telo or occutteuto in which ootots took 
part in speech, *— 

The cbjldren had to come to him oontiiiiially^ Oomt Ttm m fa 
(The hyphens are to clear my meaning,) 

He was for kill Lug hh wife with a stick, £na ac'emabam 

/fttuf, Mai (ver1>al root),«7in (subjunctive),(auxiliary verb 
to do), fosm (far past imperfect termination). 

He said that they wore to eat only eoeonuts- Aba nm omriaia di 
0 iti 0 a ama « Alfa i^omammntda, 

Tliey went about to kill biui. (hn.m ma oniai el 6 nntai ngimia noa 
maimbtimn^dodt. 

Adverbial pariicUs as auxUiari^ (0 i$erbs:— 
mo, only, 
a\ all. 

^01, motion towards speaker. 
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AdverhiiU jxxHiJtx m a^nMiari^ to f^rbs {a>n£<t }:— 
ffonif Mjotioii from ^poaker. 

<wi implies “ it is needless to ask/' or ** tkat is just it” 

[n ancit!Ut tiioos we just slept Boat uaim gta mo^ui^ai^sineiaa^ (The 
liyphens are merely for ele&r^ieis here.) 

Tlie boys era all sitting down (implying that they are all tcgetherX 
Tamaru ourt-oiWoo^ 

Bring him in to me (addressed to two men), JVbvf ia ijia varo la do 
odi danigaihiarai (deni tU odiodi is to lead^d^n^^ni toenter^^Mf 
towards, in direction of speaker). 

They led him away (far i>oat imperfect), (him ma ma daii do 
odimiattoio (ai collective! y)i 

Take this rubhudi away* Iknanu em-goni-au or omsig<miau^ 

They are (emphasis on the ” are ”) working. Oiticki mmmaHooani. 

When will they come (from mainland to the island where speaker is) t 
Abo oamu amoa gudmi^goi-mo i t (ai is euphony oaJy. Always 
down (gudu) to an island from mainbind towanis speaker.) 

Sf/ou mart adveriuil inirodudiont uUo iht verb :— 
quickly^ 

AH of you come quickly. Am toriadu aii^uveutasibiau. 

ivimmogo^ slowly (alteniadvo form witlt imaimago. See tmuga^ elowX 

Togomgo, a little (udyorbi&UyX See example* 

naian, together or collectively. 

iaraUj karakaroM, secretly. 

ka^ocneOf kaicokawo^ noihiug else butp aimleKsly. 

a long time^ Indelinitoly* 
tu!v<tttat indefiuitetly^ for ever, everlasting 
trvrni and m?, back, backwards. 
ahmbUf firat, ahead. Cp, verb to wait. 

apa, full, all. 
of, over, across. 

moaofto, tight (etiok tight in mud or on rcef)^ 
tijm, tight (tie tight or etick tight with glm). 
amari^ agaim 

amama, well (used moitly with stimi-^as mjutaTnamo, remember well), 
aamu, fixedly, eepeeMy with "g$^” 

It, firmly* 
kua^ strongly. 

peti, tight, wetlged tigtiL 

tOp firaL When first I cAine, Iim aibinunit, 

pakopako, loosely. 

kiokio, <;rookedl)% etc* etc. 



ike Matin Lajiffua^, -Papitn. 
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Onirn^mtffdaem or mimgelmsiL Ko is going on ft bitv 
Osinonaisibinu^ Say It all together. 

Uiik^rttknrausumte^. He b filwaya scling ^oretly. 

Kilted tiiem by steal Lh. 

Ga osikawwalntm. Yott are apeahing for tlie sake of i^peaking. 

They kill for the sake of kUIing alwaTs. 

Auribnahamia, I have been fttftjing a long tiinc* 

Pina idnaeoaeotaim. The hotifto will aland for ever. 

We were drifted hitlier and thither (far past), 
Aicroveuveulrmbia^^ Come hack quiokly (addressed to more than two), 
la aniabwibuisaa i t I will go firftt> eliall I T 

Ant imna ma aittbmia. The wind was ahead (Uterallyp from In frontji 
Sasaapimha. Fill it up, 

Maiaptiisa %} In it eompletcly Bnished ^ 

OdabutapHsiLn* Pour it all out, 

Aiapmian^ Come all J 

Nm idaoitaesa^ He is stepping over into another canoe). 

It stuck fast boat Ijetween two rocka), 
Jtadilipusiniia fideifia. Because it was tied tight (could not be undone), 
Uidnmaribfi. Do it again, 

Snvaamaiaa^ibiaiL Iteineinber well. 

Noa didam niaamulafmde it What is be Btarmg atT 
Hold tight or firmly. 

Pow hard 

Omoa idaptiiloi^. They were standing wedged (far past)* 

Ga av^aripakopah^fide, Bocftuso you were holding loosely^ or mna eidema. 

Dn^i'-fdidakicMba. Don't write crookedly. 

All odverlks are thus used introduced into iIms verb, their corroci grammatical 
position iu a sonienco^ and any adjeeiivp so introduced l^ooomes at once by m being 
placed an adverb. 

Imp(rr 907 iat verbs^ verbs which do not take a personal subject but can frike 
a personal objective sufhx to -show that the action c^^pressed by the verb icta on 
the would-be suhjecL 

In ordinary circumstances the impersonal verbs would bo such as 
It is raining. Chiba 

It is lightning* Xoa i^wilaem, or inivi idalamu 
It ill thundering, Goru idalatea. 

But even the verb “ rain can govern a personal object, 

I am in the rain, Cuba ijdla&iefa. 

We shall have ralm Otiba iiiimffia. 

We roust have rain (let it rain), Guhn 
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Oh, may it nuD \ G^ta {nibaiam ! 

May it cohtinuB to rauu Ovhti inilosSHLiaisi, 

It is nbt onty thqs with such impcrsoDal verbs as above^ but with such 
verbs ae " fallor slip.” If with these verbs the subject is a person, then tbo verb 
takes azk inipeisonal form^ and governs the person in the dative case, eg?. English 
^ methiEiJcs^*^ ” mesecrtis^'* where the ” me “ is indirect object (dative 0 E ). 

1 shall CdL la Qi^aluisda, 

Gf? taiana^ i t Did yon shp! 

if; ia tata^ela. Yes, I slipped. (The “ in this sda h irregular, 
apparently for the near past, especially as the second parson 
Bingular bore haa ** n!* which m generally the distingnifEhiiig mark 
of near past Cp,, ainaa^ aimi^) 

Op. omunad, I stole yeaterday (uear past). 
omoidit he otole ( „ „ )l 

But> nina, he came. 

Vtrbal naun/L —Verbal nouns are formed from the inhnitive and the participle 
of the verb. In the case of the infinitive as a nmu, the auxiliary verb either 
in ita itiHnitive form or conjugated form^ is osed witJi the main verb in the 
infinitive. Stnsei^ to do, indicatea no aeUou of its own, but can be used with 
nounsi t — 

Madam m»ei means ** gardening/^ 

Imjd means " U> eat" or “ eating.” 

/rtwi «wi €botbo kawwo tu To eat is indeed good. 

Itiisi fboebo* Tho food is good. 

Jsiisi He is eating (he is in the act of eating). 

Gaiia isimi la aniho. Go to your food (or eating^ 

Emde imid ssiba. Eat hero (or do your eating here)^ 

The verbal noon formed by tlie participle is made up of the verb in any tenae 
or person with the suffix m atiachei (In this way also all verbal adj€ciiv& are 
formed,) 

Example of verbal noun from participle:— 

Omana Tnaiatana arcare nadoo. Their being idUed was vary bad, 

Gana dnisimta^ana ima^ kawawo. Your growth is slow indeed. 
maiatana de inidsa. We cried at their being killed, 

Aascitiar^ wr&#—Mwt, dri* vdtm :— 

^Vliflt » he doing! Ha is (demg) eating. JV'w liidtint utUaesait Noa 
jstilaaa^ 

mat aft! jon doing I 1 juu helping. Oa didara vsilatsa if /» {a^mi 
^eilaa. 


iht Mail-u FapU^. 
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A'uxiliary cwrffe (cpnWn)*'— 

What ie it 7 He m crjiDg, Didara % t iVba ini 
l/tiviiniy to do, giTe, to obej. Uaimm, to tty. 

Modi eid^ to sing ■ /efe m$d, to pky; f&ehs&o msd^ to do good; to 

do good; ebotibo9tind$aj^ wo always did good. 

Vffrbii from adjectivf ^—All adjactivea can take the verbal sofH^^es of tlie third 
person singoloTp and fformi indircd cbjui, Ad|ectivea also become varba by the 
USB of the auxiliary verh^» 

To 1)0 lajsy Daroro m^. 

To do goocL Usiehoeho. I)o theto good. UhUiodoiibiaL 
Yon (singular) are aiivaya good. Gm eboebotmutiffa, 

I was veiy good. /« 

Here> m alwajSp the third patBon Aguiar lias no distmotive indiTect objeetival 
auifijc. It would appear tliat the third peiaon singular was of little consequence^ 

He is fiiek. Abcj mamituf^K 
He IB bod. Ifba ortorehi^. 

I was good. lo. choebodtiL, 

You are wrong, Ga 

Tliey two will be big. Omeuiai 

AVe two used to he liad, Oiuutai ortorcsitieiffi^a. 

You are a good man always. £hciho?^i£^fpma ^ g{i. 

Verb emphatic :— 

-onif added to persona! suffix of verb. 

-Ufi it, added to personal suffix of verb^ i^. 

Don't you cat ? I do eat* Ga mid damemuem i t Imid seismtumoni. 
This coconut won^t grow, will it 7 li wiU grow. Em ama dimni^oba t T 
Sinisanu ri* 

(TIjo -ha after dnisa implies will it or will it not; alternative foms of this -ha 
are -nAa, -mho-t --daiaj) 

Virl int^TTOffaiivi ,—The future can be used to imply a question, but no 
other tonscB:—^ 

Tauhada ia mima ! Masterp shall I go 7 

JVbtf aii^ } Is he coming ? or, Will he cotne 7 (Is he coming here ? in the 
sense of has he started to come—hence aiwn, will he come? is, 
indednitep does be uitcnd to comOp iii$a f) 

But in all other tenses the intorro^tive b cipreased by the nse of i after the 
verbp 45,^.;— 

Idlaem il Is he eating f 

Onbe manoo i f Have they caught fish 7 
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To tnsko it more dofiiiite ati]! rfr is saffixed to the persona] sul!ix and t.lie& the 
« is added:— 


Don't they bear ? Dananiioode ii 

Perhaps tiiey don't bear, is that it I DaiumHoe aiaif or, ZWirtlooSA i t 

This interrogative can also be used with either soune, proDotins, adjectives 
or sdveibe, 

Is it fiflli 7 t / 

Is it I I /a no 1 1 (slioit form for noa, no.) 

It is you, is it / Oamit 

Is it he I Soa naif 

It ie he feinphade). jVba noa ;«« ««: 

Is it luusbed 1 JCokoaisa i t at fTokooittm i t 

1119 tiuiebecL ITakeoia i, or jralvtt e», or A'oibflsana «. N.B.—JTfthw, hol 
Is it thcio f JVfcjn? if 
is it rotten 7 iforuea t f 

Tavbftifa i ? la it immtxM ? 

T/u verh pos«w.—The passive voice in the hfailu verb is marked by no 
difTmiit petsoual suffixes from tho verh active, but tbs partiele -iw is added to the 

Buflii. And in the pewonai passive tlie indirect personal objeotival suffix with -na 
la naed, f.j.;— 


T1i 6 lut me (activ6)« JXiw is 
1 was Intteu by snake. Ja aputduna fwio 
He hit you- j?ia ga keaxtga. 

Were you hit ? JC^asaffiius it 

Maila women make pots. Afaiiu aetw omw 

IV pov .» mV. V M.nu £V. ^ 

Tit hen he was hit. did he ciy ? iVoa W«ji« uw { f 


A nauttt /icnotM is found in the 
with or withont the -as, 


use of the third iieraou aingutar and plunl, 


Is it finished (say reference is made to a honse in erection) I J/niamwa i f 
Is it finished (say the water) I Kokoamit ^ok-oasamif 
Are tlie houses finished I Uru nuiiapuia i t 
Yc6, finished s long time ago. S, hoatde maiujmio. 


Feri. gavemioff daubk w, (f iie«i«iry (hut atwtga doHot} :_ 

iSSfot, to seem, or appear, or think. 

He wiU think mo a liar <or I shall seem a liar to him), 
omu no la noa tnu la 


Opaap&titu^ 


L tbdught tie was you. jV<w gana ia (i* aeailauta. 

1 tho^jlu ym. ™m V. Cm* «.(.«««. (H.m .g.m, „ 



th€ Mdifur langwffe, I^apua. 
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y^rbi ffor4yndng double f^-rltw, if tueesmry {btd aiusayn datie^) — 

notice th&t the third jierwti dngrikrp ohjeotival » tnisaing 

and OB usual the aubjectival euffix k pronounced.) 

We conaiderod them good men* £me^i Aodto la ma onaoa ^Umaia. 
They considered him a good ican* eb&cbo omifr na ia omm wia 

^eaidneio. 

You always think me a bad man. <tniu na ta ya mu ia. 

«eai»kSiMeif^ 

I thought it ivaa miti. Guba la smiaa^ 

You think a is fuu. Barm ia ya 
$ttmsu7ia, tc> want or to thmk. 

They were wanting to aaii* Atiari la amoa s^nahia, 

We wanted lo stopt Auauri la vuTudaisa. 

N3 — 1 have come to etfC yoiL Qana meri la aiVino;. 

Tliie is a very diSerent constnietiou from the abom In the examplcp 
I have come to see you,” see ” ie a verbal uoimj being indnitive^ and is governed 
by the postpoaitiou /ct* denoting place towards wluch^ 

Wiiat have you come for ? To look on. Ga diadara aina if Ao la (ao 
from. fw &0 to look on). 

Whttt are you doing T Looking on. Ga didara u^aem % f Ao d 4 , 
Parlictee 'mlh the verb :— 
i, interri^tioij. 

rt, emphatic^ generally preceded by ?ii», addetl tu the verbal suBlx. 

Ouifana ci, lie will go. 
tidema^ nmm bccauae^ therofui^ 

de, added to the {>or8ouaJ audix or after itp iudieatee tlie reason for. 

VO, TV causative, also implies cuwpletion izi the sense of alToody^ 

ho has alteody comOi niiwi vagwdiim^ iho sun lias already gone down. 
anij added to verbal aufhx^ emphatic* 

fua, after verbal aufQx in:kplies thatp in order that* out of (lit.), ep. 
Ijitm ul, e ^.:—rna ofuana la osermiamu, nogo ostriata. He 
told them telliug them (out of tolling Lhem he told tltem). 
Omi^ma 'tisiminiiemidsrindsa (far past). He said We were alwaya 
to obey. (Boported ei>oecb*) 

na added to verbal suffix ini plies wbeUp and thus 1 >ecome 4 i participial 
particle. 

oifami, no, wlitm, thus. Noa txdaua o^eriaiana mUa. Wlien he had thus 
told them he went. 

ama preoi(^e9 the verb and impLiefl sooUp or certaiidy. Oma aisa. Ho 
will soon come. This in the sen^ of ho will car tain [y come, 
ol "Iftitfiof” 

AOp aid, perbapi$^ yuivi m&o* perhaps it is rain. 
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ParlkUf mth Ikr tvrb (milrf.) :— 

4ff. -ba, either^ or (or perhaps), aiuiiu irmsxba, perhaps will 
oome^ or perhaps he wod'I coido^ 

DittincHr^ IfiUrs t a t^nsis of i^crb — 

*i*oT -/a> ifi the dIaLiiictive mark of tlie proscTit incomplete or imperfect 
ilimsa^ we ate eatmg. 

16 the di&iinotive infix for the liabitnAl future, the far piiat imperfect, 
also for the near past iiapcrfoctp which^ by-thc-way^ ia an imperfect 
coinpletep for the aotion is complete^ wo ha ye been eat Log, 

On to this -fo- aro added the several tense fonaative 
distiDctive marks, future, near past, {Bid, -foss-); far 

past, (2iid and 3rd* -fo-s-), 

-u- La the distmetive mark of tlie near paat or perfects 

—Verbs whose stems end in 11 , 0 , and td diapenae with tlua and 
merely soffix their penioim] endings on to the 

to aodp has T^uaa, 1 liave ooddedL 
mo07Wf to tempt, has onom^ I have tempted, 
danidan% to enler, has daita^^ we ha Vo entered. 

2nd and 3rd persoBs smgnlar and 2nd and 3id pemna dual take -$ , hence 
the apparent anomaly — 

ffudusQ, he Im descended. 

ffodH^eaWi yon twop or they two, have dceconded. 

Verbs whose stanis end in -m-dmp the-«- and maVe a almng perfect or 
near past hj niafciug the first letter the stem on to which the pei^tml endings am 
siifiQxed, eicept again in the casea or the 2nd and 3rd singular and 3od and 3rd 
dual, :— 

idm, to eat, has tom, we hare eaten, bat tiaffl. you or lie haa 
tirfiwi. to do, has imaia. we two have done, but you Iiave 

done. 

Exictpiitm portly 

o«Mi, to q*ak. lias oiea. 1 have spoken. The -s^ only beiog dropped, but 
(WMa, ho said, Mtam, they two said, and oito, they add- 

CtmpaTt ffudttaa, 1 descended, and sfuduffnjuta. I came down (here), it, where 
[ now am as 1 speak, ’ 

-w- is the distinctive mark of the future, 

-iti is the diaunctive tenninatiou in the formation of the subjunotirc. 
ta the distinctive formative letter of the imperetivo. from which again 
the conditional mood is formed hy the addition of the pore poraiJnal 
BullixoB: ^Itl, -oitf, -ouAo, -iota, -«m. and -ae, 

is the diatineuiahing infix in the formation of the pant (and 
[fiducling present} habitual tensea ^ ^ 
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IH the dietiuguishing inli^ wliieJi deDot^ tbe iMtsli hut completes] 
in far paet tiabitunl tense. 

Mtice .—The distant perfect distinctive letter in -u, bnt the 2nd and 3nl uinguhur 
and dual infixes f.j.* -tier, -iff. 

In the case of verba whceo stems end in -i, as (wtiiMtt, to go^ the is not 
infixed, and the only difference between lat, 2iid, and :ird persoaB in the distant 
perfect (and It is a marked and important difference) m tliat of accent, hence in 
writing out the verb I hare put a hyphen in^ and it is important to note thiH« 
Tims 

accent on petnUdmato I went, 
oanx, here la is more like a diphthong in aound. 
we two went. 

rnifHam, you two or they two went 
onijM, w wenU 

you or they went* 

So also otiUd^, etc., eto* 

But oai/o^ta, he was going. 

oai/omm, they two or you two were going- 

Neoatives. 

iiokoaf no. 

AynUmi taum and itdtacf ^u/ana^, not at alJ. 

(la, 4 f I not (used with the verb which also it precedes), 
na 

IM and (f are uaed with non ns, adjectivee and ad verbs, and are placed before 
Lhcm and are more correct thiin hokm* The no " and ^ not ** in English is exactly 
the same in IklailtL T€tvai can never be oaed with an ax^eodve, noun or adverb^ 
is quite incorrect aud has no meaning; 


PosTPosmoNa. 

la^ to (motion towards). 
wi to (znodon towards). 

tYmii fa, to (motion tovrafds); mm contains the idea of ''mde^’^ but it is 
never used by itself in that sense. 
varOf to, with, or froiuH 
de, at (rest at), on i g^bi de, on top^ 
m lir, at (reat at)c 
mre d€^ at or with (rest at), 
from (motion from), 
p with. 

^ mark of agent, infitruiaeiit, purpose^ distinguishes eubjecL 
VOL. XMt. 2 0 
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mro mot, rmm or wiUi, 

la^ to tho villagQ. 
lint ileVp into tho house. 

M M ia, to mo. 

ina varo ia, towards me. 

aru dtni oum de, outside the houso. 

wrw aum ww* from inside the houses 

ma niff oMonff ma (misa, he will go with them, 

fioo nff d# aimrio, they hold on to him, or tliey held him. 

ontpn niff ffma taro dt anrUoitoo^ tiiey will stop with us. 

Mailit mo DtMxii lo^ from Mailu to Dolebaj^ 

Arx$tt Tftff Goroa jiff h (boys' names) minoia, Ariaa g^ive to Gorou. 
Arufa fliff Obrw imo mm la minam, Arisa gave to Goroa, 

Conjunctions. 

noffo, and. 

€lf. and, also buL 
noffo e//, anA 

to, (f, and. Either of these is always employed in the use of repeated 
“ands," e^, axea and knives and woott and Topft,ffilo w, btttt n, 
jwffo ana no, oraora * 

ndtma, datui, di, because, joined to itie verb. In the case of eidema, jia 
ia added to the personal suffix, and eidema follows, 0,1^, onLui 
eidema. because they went. Mnmvimti or nirtm«am* eidtma. because 
Ito is sick. 

iuava inffi thcrefarc. 
i/«t ill 

iNtEIUECTtONS. 

kaie f of flurpriflCr ' 
kaiitc / 
kaiaemOfffU 1 

/ roproaeli or sorrow. 

0 / a collp 

^ukil 8 urpriB 0 (also used vdth posae&sive pronouns), ep. “ motlisr I *• 

<tdn»n&tf, intensa surprise.mother and father I" 

d#frijui(fci, w V " mother of mothers 1 ** 

to! A calk«.p.> r^tah to / 

tw, address, ap., epi oio .men 1 

Borprise at cheek, or at one taking somelliing that is not his, irbai 

paaa gogn runt! litetally. What are you doing, taking what is not 

your owii t 
ff Aer», aarptiae. 
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ftiri, n(>, you mujsUi't, e\c., fiormw. 
Si ealL 


NUMEMXJi* 

L onin. 

2. avo. 

3 . aisrrr. 

4. ^^urat. 

5 ima. 

6. una tUw 

7. imt titia ata. 

8. tJtrtff /{/ia autri 

9. iMwi lUia toumi 
19. 140Cft^M OillU^ 


IL 

f* 

n 

Olillf. 


12. 

If 

Tf 



13, 

M 

If 

amn. 


14 

ft 

PP 

tmrau 


15. 

II 

If 

ima. 


16. 

n 

II 

itm iilia 

G7IUI. 

17. 

ti 

n 

If ii 

fwa. 

18. 

■pp 

i* 

t* tf 

nism. 

19. 

M 

■ ■ 

H 11 

t&Krai, 

20. 

(ipvi. 



21. 

nmmu am mnu. 



29p fuintiH am ima tifia ioumi 

juuke it mof^ ileSnite that Lonet are tue&ntp my^ tu sixty they use 
such helps as bun, or kamwo, or dmna ; gatiemUy it is these am plared, or 

rather one of thern, if it is thought itiat ilie will lie miaiinilenstoodp after 

the itonArt. 

30* naiMiu. rtifttrip or unu/^u hi worn* a fStri^ etc, 

40. toHrai, 

50. nannu itna. 

60* itna titin omu, or better, natutH hticom^ etc. 

^70^ Hanau ima tUia am^ or etc. 

80. mijicif imu lUiu ttiserij or cICr 
90* ima liiia qr ete, 

100. nannu ^bana amu^ or nanau kntmitm bm nnnau &inu. 

300. ^larnm gubnnn am, or etc. 

* 

After Btaling the hundreds, tmd tvisliing to show tbst there were still some 
teus left or again some units, the Moilu man will put in the word urn, which means 

^ Q Z 
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mminder or over, in seoh a phrase tim m * Two each end one over.'* 

wti OMK. And the aame occars in rapeatiag a Urge number to mahe it cEeater •_ 

600. tutttati jahttiia inut lUia omu, or etc. 

2000. futfutu ffoixtfut nanau ava, or noiiavc Jtoitwire hut rtsjj, 

nod 80 on. 

1st, unmt. 

20(1, dtni. 

Srd, dfni htn, 

4lb, emt deni han. 

Then) is no particle which can be fixed to the numeral which can show 
pafiltlon an 6tlj or lOtlu 

yesterday^ ifoicv. 

day before yesterday* tirif. 

day liefore arie hti^ 

t4j-iiion’Ow, ttoii. 

day after to-morrow* wu. 

day aftot that* wau 6n«* 

day after that, imit 

day after that* ^rau ic/iaumr* or 

Time b ™koned by (bp, months or m«nw.,and yewB. The last being 
dotennined by the westerly bcosous or by the coming into flower of certain treel 

Since the mtrodaotion of Christianity time has also been teefconed tv weeks or 
Sundays. *' 


DisTRnnmvEs, 

^nattta, -inatua, eacL These are joined to llie numeml oe foUows 

{^mutnantu, one eneb. 
Avainanuf, two enrh 
Aiwrtanama, three i» n ff h . 
ToKmtanrno, four each. 
Itnaituiiwt, five each, etc. 


Sgxtknces. 


^•monetrttiiva :— 




It is wet here, but it is dry there. £i!f, 


Qdano 
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Who to!d you to cocue ? (fa aK}iUi &ssra(^ads niiut if 
What ifl your name ? Gan' mitt uuma I 
Which ni&u did you caU ? iotv^a i f 

Whose pjf^ havG you stolen I Aunoa €na &eraa ffa ^nima t ^ 

When Will you oome l Ga abasamu aisa i f 
When did you go ? Oa abomim mia i t 
How shall 1 do it 7 liP aiam {noa) iisa^t f 

J^mejtdvt fisrm 0 / verb i^Uh *' na '' :— 

He is eating tlie taro be planted Sna ffadisiana tebeie no& ma 
1 am eatmg the tobacco you gave me. Gana miniiana hiku ia ma 

iTtUrroffatire verb ;— 

Is he eating T Jfm i»iisi mlaem i / 

Will he eat i Notp xia^it 

Bid he eat ? Mm imm it 

Wliere are you going ? Gai^ miu amiaeea i1 

Wliere have yon oouie from t Cfuabo m ijia aina i ? 

I Imve not eaten. la ita iaa. 

He will not be eating when you arrive, (fa haedabaimm notz ixmi da 
teteea, 

A<ft&:Hv €:— 

The children are not good» Ooem dnAfoebosea. 

A good child Mbt^ebosana oem oiwit* 

rosippmtiotts ;— 

He came from lioIebaL Moa Ikfebai (place) ma aw* 

He is going to Belcliai^ iVoa IkJibai la oniUietiK 
He ie at DetebaL Mm UrUbai de auTilaem. 

He ia going to Doha (a person). AW nm Duba em vant la anirm. 

He la coming from Buba. Mm ma Duha cna mro tow aieia. 

Tlie man killed the woman with a tomahawk. £ffi ma avesa nmia /fUa 
mvL 

He hit the woman with a stick. Moa wia atata hraeia ahafu ma, 

Adverh :— 

He came ctuicfcly. Moa aivewf^uIasitLi 

He went to Delebai quickly. Moa ma Ifilsbai la anipeui^ulasia, 

1 shall go slowly, Ja ^niimoimOffoisaa^ 
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CoHjundiom 

Ho catrto and I weii^L II tbio implies that whon be camo I then 
the tranalattmi ia ifiw itinaiui owm. Rut if mere aaserticfn to show 
how tliey two aobed^ then Noa uta jw^ ia 

Uuba and Mae am eamiiig here, Ihiha w Mm e em #w» 

DefsiidaU — 

If you are bttoiifry eat somo rice. Oa oniutffEtde m£ri utato isiba (dt 
oondidoDalh 

If you toll Uea you will go to gnoL Qa ii^pa€pmria(tth ga wnt ta 
misa. 

If yon bad been good you would not have gone to gaoL 
iwgo ffa gam uru in tronihma. 

Why did yon go I Ga didara i t 

Wliy did you do it wrong ? ffa didama % f 

Why ilid yon not do what I toU you ? Because I was tired, Ga didam 
ina amn^UoTm da if la ahknu (boily) bembetosdam eidmo. 

He sat down bccau® lie waa tired. Jfna aitnguttasa btrobi^o^de. 

I know that ho has come, Ena ainana ia dfhtt. 

I know tluit ha is not there, la ^ n<>a de koJbae. 

I wftQt to see tbe /a ofloo i^, or /a madnv«. 

tltut (I went to see (and saw) the feast). 

Whf^a you rsach Delebai I will give you rice. On, Deltbai /« dataisamt 
niafo trt fftci minisaata. 

When you ore liuu|;ry I will give you footL f?o 

ininisafUa. * 

The man whom you law yesterday has come. datana 

Men who lave carried the Ivjxos wUl receive tobacco. 7^,* nohurna 
emtgi kiika 

Mae gave Duba tobacco yealerdny. Mm fJuSa m ta hdm Uo»» 
mimtia. 

Come quickly co-morrow. Jfoa aiveatevimibu, 

/uterrogaiiet :— 

Art you eating f Ga isiid jteihv^t i t 

Haa be eaten t Ma itma it or A?ba va (finiabed) wa i f 

Will yon see lum to-morrow f JUiu ga ma noa erim i t 

Nt^ivt :— 

He has not eaten. jVba da itaea. 

I have act eaten. Ia da utd. 

He will not come to-morrow, Ibm h*® flaisa. 

He did not come yeaterday. Homo iioa d^aina. 
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To aAok^ objtdioe pcrio^i of iingulor tttijnfer;—' 

He will give me tobacco and tliee beads, JKw ma m m friitii ndniseta 
noffo gana hi bore mintAaga. 

He will give tbee tobacco and I wiU give tliec bcadsL iVki ma gana ta 
kuku miiiimga nogo ia ma gtma ia icn-e mitdmviia* 
f will give tliee tobacco and he will give thee beads. la ma gamt ta kithi 
minim^da n&go ma gana (a bore mimtsaga^ 

He will give him tobacco and I will give liim beatK Jfm ma. ma na ta 
koku minuta nogo in ma non na In bore ininiMOa. 


SnojtT Vocabulary (xot iNCLllotXG iikititis^SEi-iDliE nivEs), 


Sky^ 

8iid, nijvL, 

Moon, dovtU. 

Star, triYiV.. 

Clondj m^artr. 

Wind, oul 
I hain, ffuba. 

Mornings higa. 

Xigbt* garti. 

I^id, one, arimo, ivHm {iis distinct 
from sen). 

Sand^ one. 

Stone, ffoibo, gomana. 

Hill* oro. 

Ume. kie. 

Wfttert w?na« 

River, 

Sea, lo. 

Salt, Mart. 

Fire; ffii. 

Ashes, KPT (d^), ffiitari (alive> 
Stuoke^ 

Chflreoab guruma. 

Man, cmegi, egi. 

Wuiniuij avem. 

Female^ sina (borm dna^ sow). 

Male, arabae. {boraa arabae, boar). 

Chief* vere. 

C^^tiild, oeea. 

Father* oftoi. 

Mother, add 


Hnsbandp erne., 

Wife, nveea. 

People^ emtgi badabada^ 

Gboaip boi 
Name, omu. 

Shadowv mcitiero. 

Body, fiiunpi, 

Bluod* lata. 

Bone, itscL 
Flesh, biiimiL 
Skin* opL 

Head, wm ; skull, wforw. 

Hair (of lieatl), urn fitnii. 

Face, MrtnOj gt^oat. 

Ear , ope . 

Eye, lai 
Lip* bibim. 

Mouth* noga, 

Spittbp arimu (a child's dribble, mga 
gtroro). 

Nose^ duramu. 

Tongue^ goba. 

Tooth, man. 

Arm, tma. 

Elbow, igma. 

Finger, iom d^ori 
Hand, ima. 

Foot, Oil. 

Tbigli^ air. 

Itelly, amart^ (stomach, beat). 

CliBftt^ eagaeaga 
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Miik, rftp mu (inttwlKced). 

Nipple, 

Navel, ini Ic^ 

Legp an. 

To&t, att; ander foot, m ioffti; iniftepp 
an jrap<u 
Toe, m dmri. 

Pigp bcraa^ 

fiat, iDoueeg aure^ aleo fimidl 

house ratr enrf. 

Claw, ima duli. 

E^p 

Featherp papa. 

CuBsuwaiyp ffuia. 

Fowl, (inlrtidaccd). 

Gookaton, white^ t/mma. 

^ black, -maK 
Croeodite, ua^t, 

Hatnbilh hinn. 

Snake, w*tV?i 
Fiiih, vrtht. 

Sharkp 

Botterdy^A^ 

Fly, nrij^niA. 

Louse, tujjm. 

Moeqiuto. T^mo, 

Centipede, large, d^ma ; eiruill, iaradb^ 
Walbby, ; laigo sp&o^f Uke 
kangaroo, aiti 

Cuecufl, mtm ; i^mallp like opoesunip triUi 
apparent web between fore and 
hind lege, and jumps from tree to 
tree, described os Hying by the 
natives, ledetnh. 

Forest, hra^tsu. 

Branch, dam. 

Tree, a?wi. 

Flower, ti&ra, 

Leof^ bega^ 

Fruit* hra, or Iauma. 

Hoot, iai. 

Bamboo, kapahnpa (large) ; Aoftomw 

(smallX 


Coconut, ama {mt fully mntme> 

,p g&de (gresn hut ripe for 
drinking, with soft auhBtanee), 
Coconiit, (green, but kernel 

matiireX 

Coconut, nm (contains water* but tex* 
young to posseaa substanoeX 
Tobacco, iaffiUngu (native growth of), 
w kuhi (imported tobaecoX 
Sago tree, add. 

Banana^ lavasa (oouunon nameX 
Betel nut, nmi (laigeX 
M atai (amallX 

II pasiva (a verj" small nut of 

ftimilar kind that is chewed). 

Sweet potato, iamut. 

Sago, add. 

Tanip afttVi 
Taro* 

Sago palm* odd. 

Village, marL 
House, nm. 

Path* l(i4a. 

Mai, €ha^ 

string, nniani, ntaina (intrixiiiced). 
fiope, oraortL 
Hook, gnu. 

Digging fitiefc, (conunon naiiii% 

doiiflX 

Canoe <flinaU, witK outrigRer), ma>im, 
OntTigRor fli>iit, hrima, 

Oanlen, tnWnivt. 

Big KBiling canoo, orew. 

Sail, lam. 

Paddle, kva. 

Tomahawk, jrt/o, dabudohu, dobuku. 

A(ke. wnWri. btntM, mra (canoa adze), 
rtneappte olub, 

Star oluh, kailo^ 

I^iBO tt ffOTf, 

^Voodeu dub (not ao mndi club as 
wooden Bword), leba. 

Club (oouiinoa name), y„re. 
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Stoua ^dz&y tifit, 

Arrotir, and orrowa nereis Ximd 

for tightmg here. A child'^ arrow 
(v^kq) used with a bow (&au- 
only applies to a toy arrow 
Uf^ by fiioall cbildren for oatchitiir 

Ik>w, 

Spear^ jrarv. 

«Shield^ V€aL 

Tobaeoo pipo, A^pwJta/w. 

To-Juji eta^nm^ 
lVmoiTOVfc\ 

Yesterday, il&wv. 

No, Ivkottr, Unfal 

Y^y 

I, w. 

Thou, //a. 

He» ^he> it, 

IVe two^ ytwKfai, 

You two, a€<td{ti, 

Tliey two, omof/ai. 

We, fjea. 

You, flcff. 

TFiey, orntta^ 

My^ 

Thy, 

His, lier, Iioj^ its, tM. 

We two onra, yum^ 

You two youj-t U€aitai ana. 

They two their, tnadai oi^ianA. 

Our, yf^yttui^ gtiut. 

Your, yours, ona. 

Their, theirs^ QUimm. 

TJiere ore no Hpeom pronouns or 
pofisosdves, in the cose of food- 
stiifik 

largo, uffoda. 

Small, kiw^i^ir AiVuiiw)^ 

Good, 

Bad, 

Thick, i^una. 

TbJn» icias^Ia, 


Hurd^piaa. 

Soft, biyalnyf^. 

Hot, oda&dm, viriinri. 

Cold, 7tAffum, mmm. 

Old, Aewf^j bar^u (of persons)^ tAmu (of 
tluugs). 

New, ffAilam- 
Far off, adahau. 

Near, 

f'leaa, neyat^pA. 

Wlute, 

Black, iinbadulfa* 

Blue, koTAUvrAra^ 

Bed^ litlAlcdtL 
Yellow, 

Cry, tfti tici 
Eat, wtai. 

Driuk (nof/m) mm. 

Hear, mninani. 

See^ crteri, ww, 

Sit, awrtrfri, ourn 
Stand, idnidaf idarfi^ 

Sleep, nitiL 
Spit, nrimuai. 

Bite, 

Taste* 

I^neh, uAim/o. 

Come, aiaL 
Bury, odi&eti 
Buy* iccitwii 
Go, ontmi. 

Dig, luvitmL 
Brings eragoi^ ecanyoi^ 

Give* minimini. 

Take away, cpo^iii 
Plant, ymligtiilL 
Scratch, yAyoyityvrQ. 

Speak, c^iaaL 
Know* iryaruL 
Open, 

Destroy* No commoti name for this 
verb. Each separate action of 
dealruotion only being phmsed. 
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The pearest cPXPino]i wottl would 
be tmmoK, make had. 

Fear^ tn^uru, defri, 

Stop, mpaea. 

Alive, tmuru 
Die, bai^han, 

Biinip alhti\ ffaiFUffotu, 

¥ly, kvotei^. 

Drip, mpiiffutbL 

Hum (of food)^ fttUdok&muM^ 

Now, rmcwa^ tmtm 
Ye*, 

No, bobtki^ (emii 
Preeentljr^ toonC 
Quicltlyp iwveui^, tannm. 

Tliua, ecvtiiff, 

TJptil, ti 2u, ta tnia^ 

Habitually-, ifttifrt imbrfiii. 

Into, <iu«u la. 

Out of, «*Wli fH4U 
From, ma. 


(Irammar q/' fAe Mtiitii Ltmffmiye, 

Within, amu tEr, 

Without, dini aura rfe, 

AVwve, atOAa d«r. 

Below, 

With* wf«, ram ma. 

By tFie mde of, taro iife^ mra dr, 
Bejoiid, uda *mr-a. 

Ou this aide, em aam dt. 

Ip front of, imna aura dt. 

On account of, nmua ma. 
Between, ffubarm rff.. 

Dnder, 

On, dc^ ffahi df, 

Itehipfl, dmi omra rft. 

And, tie, de iwgo^ 

But, nopo, dfL 

Alito, neaua bm, etc *uu/o. 

lost, 

Becauw, 

Like, ana^tawi, eraua, ueaua. 





ox THE MEAXIXG OF KALOU AND THE OfflGIX Of FIJIAN 

TEMFUES, 

By a , rioCART. 

To a^rt that most of the Eurojioanfl wJio livol in Ibcatheu Fiji quite niiscoiioeivcil 
ite rcli^Dus beliefs may seatii preanmption in sitch aa Itave only nome to know i J iJt t 
coimtrj' twenty-five years after its final Cliristianixation. But we Bhal] call in the 
word k-ahu as witness tn the truth of this cliarpe, and to tlie tulsrepresentations to 
which Fijian religion has iieen snbjeot notwithstiimling itiat Fisfin had suggested 
its true nature and that Dr. Codrington gnesaefj the trntli from very inadequate 
<tata. 

Hruilewotal defines tfie word thus; " A god. also a falling star which the 
natives took for a god ... Ealoii is used to <1eiiotc any tiling sn^ierlative. 
whctlwr good or li»d-"' Williams writes; “ The native wonl cxpreKait*e of lUvmity 
is kaloii, which, while uswl to denote the people's highest notion of a god. is also 
constantly heard as a qnalificative of anything great or marvellotia. ... Unlesa, 
iiB seems proliahle, the root-meaning of the term is tliut of wonder and satouish' 
nient, etc.”* Mr. Basil Tliomson repeats Hazlewood and Williams aiinast 
vcriialiy, and seems quite Ratisflcd with theni.^ And yet the luwtnitig is so 
obvious that one feels almost ashamed to fill pa[icr trying to prove it. nor <Ud it 
escapo Fiflon'sgnotl sense when he was “ inclineij to think ail the spiritual lieings of 
Fyi, including the gods, fdmply the Mota famaieS* Tlie only corieclion we 
should make is to cut out the “ inclinetl to think ” and remove the objectionable 
*' gods/' whiclt has cansetl all the trouble. 

Tlie confuidan is the less excusable as the true meaning of hifo« is recovemblc 
even to the present ilay from the language of ebildren in tlie Ian or Eastern 
group, where Christianity lias now been sitprcme for some seventy years ; <hi1v we 
must first he aware of tltc equation errorsstmoK/=JlwAiir. 

The second of these words Is, of course, our “ demon "; it is used chiefiy b the 
Ksstern Islands; bnt teeot'o lias now liecome uatnmti^eil in the language all over 
the group, and is apt to pass itself off Iwth on w hites and natives as of Fijian origin, 
much to the detriment of anthrojHiIogy, It will be of some service to ex}H 3 Be the 
impostor, who is none other but our own wonl devil as pronounced by the Tahitian 
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ioncherti who hrat brought Ohriatianitj- to FyL* Kow alnce Itv&ro poBBeasefl 
mouDJnga wever hold by its English origiiial, it rauat Imve usurped tho fuactioua of 
iKuuc native tend, and wo should fix upon AeJm u$ tho disjMjeeessed noun, even if 
all the men who rememlered lieathcndoni were extinct. But there uro still enough 
living to novo ua from the uncertainty of inference; Soremak of Kalambu* nays 
t*r&r6 eaiuo in with Christiatiity, the old word is hdov. Ink of Tunmvua* holds 
the mne opinion. Avetaia Kiirundua, the ancient chief of Vuna on the Waiioann. 
ta on authority full of weight, for not only has be fought on the Iieathen aide againal 
Mhuu. hut he lias intelligence and a dear style not at nil comiuon among Fijians : 
he avers tluit kaiQtt alone esdstetl of old, and ttvan) was unknown. I hove been told 
by a white man tluit the ]ie<ipIo of Senggtmgga in Madhuata, the scene of the last 
heathen revolt, still exclaim " on seobg an apparition, and a Jfadhuata hoy 

coufiTiiis ihk Nor has the wonl completely surrendored yet to Uie intruder oven 
in Lull; for a Iwy who was kicked down hy another defiantly asked his antagonist 
■‘Arc you a devouring {kaiou karnt) ■’ / whioli another cxpLiined as devouring 
fetwrw (friww hama). Koni informs me that even in Yaniia Mbakvu tlie old men 
atiri use Atilmi for /rwra; and tills is noticeable also in Ijikemba. 

Having establish^ our «,nation. let iia look into the meaning of 
Alijaite Vela, a yonug bat hneillgcnt Lakembou. tJisiingniahcs three classes- 
Cl) ffPo™ simply; (2) ro; (3) The i-u are the so-called gods ■ they are 

also u-ruied im, and not uncommonly (invariably by the old men) 

though the latter is getting to be ol^Blete and does not seem to be always under^ 
stoml hy tlie young. On tlui other hand, the author of an essay on the decline of 
native population.* rejects frroru .is implying evil works and reinstates them aa 

imlmr Pit, 


Tit. ne IbB Mat ri the d«,l (j„to ^ 

keowe ot to bio... end to the Mowing i„.uineto win sumei„„o.. 

Wlten the boj-n of ih. JVovim.UI Sohool ot Lnu were ntiU new' to the ^ 
ttay etoed n. frent .Ireed of (erere. berenre there w«,e n« l«n .bun three burial 
pbtcea u. the greonjh, and on. ,Hire elate to the Jormitorbw. too; „„ 
eare unala^d It the «i„lto Q,„« recenlly an ,1,1 rere., lo„ |.„..n.e« .b.y^ 

W. ten ,1 : Hat. h.U .. ire .rel tpot." he taid to ..,e,"it i. inhabited (toto.)! 

li"n rjr S'*™, "'.rybody Wh. g«. there Jl. 

.11 the Itot ato^d W« in a renoto rondiiian and wltan treatiS with ,„iU,t 

re , o.n rer^o, that horny ebref'(„„„^ buried there lanlareitlen 

Ml. Ihe of Ha^n onee rent worf ,.5, ^ 

tui.8. .Me « niBto to the ctaaf. ley bnrW on ll„ wu „nd reight do hint a hurt. 

tine ol the toholare betoB nolatod in a ho» careo to ree re. with toare 
... b» eyre, and aabwl leave le ale.,, in the dnrreitoty. beeanre a nren Ml ^ 

■ Tbs Ttfhgwi is tmlo; die Suuam. SMOfdinK to Wui;».totoi i- 
Knttrpws, dtutdo* jV MUiflimi' Aurronte (/ 

* KaiUsiri trib. nwir Suva. , 

Jmtrsftf, Octoliprp 


anil tht (hriffiii oj "Fijian TWwjs/es. 
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buried that tiay within the ^roniuls, and he wan therefore afraid uf A tloalh 

down in the village wran enough to rrlgliten PoAeA, who anuniinced to a friend that he 
would Iifiard the niles and steep two iu a bed rather than lie alone when a 
was abroinh Toroiigi gettuig up at night raw' a ifmro go from the Bssistant-niastor's 
house to the gravejanl; he knew it to be a Utw-a because his hair stood on and at 
the si^t. Not long ago he thought he Ijad aeeu a loom in the night and 
put it down to some hutnan bonea kept in the school " 1 dare not cut lire wood 
near the grave/’ said Ilaitsha, ” lest the tevoro suiitc me/ 

hfelaia Lutn, a learned old lady, once asked me: " Hava you seen kwro in 
Europe i the ghostu of the flead you know/ ' and pniceeded to relate how a lialf- 
costc, recently lost at sea, came in the night and sat on Loata's chest, that aha cried 
out and awoke. 

The taitulii ia a conitnon disease in Lau ■, the niiiiie is merely Tahiti pronounned 
iu Lauan fashion, and is due to its introduction by tiio Tahitian teochers. It is 
cansed by a wlio fleprives the patient of conscioueitess. In ona of the two 

cases that came to my notice the patient had delirium and [lains iu the stomach. 
Tliose present declared a tcearo was derouritig him (n Amio a feroro) ; when the 
leech* asked Iiim the immo of the tecont, he said it was Koroiravotu, a mon of 
Levuka in Lakemba, who died before the jtatient’s time. Tlie causes of tailtAi are 
souls of the dead (yo/c nt vtait) and also tswro to. 

I cannot omit here a very instructive case: one Sunday as T passed by a 
graveyani in company with an intelligent boy, a woman was weeping by a newly 
made grave; the Ijoy woe sliocfce*!: it looked heatlieiiisb,® it might do on a week 
day, but on a Sunday 1 . . . It would not be so bod If she bad company with 
her, drinking kava. In vain I argued tliat (wtrowing over the dead was legitimate; 
ha retorted that she might mourn, at home, and W'Oe not to bo convinced but it was 
heathesislL The temptation to momlizo upon this is too strong to 1« resisted; 
how dnugoToiiB it is for anyone to pull down native Ijeliefo to make room fur new 
ones, unless he thoroughly undersumtlii that with which ho is doing away, lest the 
good be destroyed with the bad. The early missionaries, with their heads full of 
Kings and Chronicles and (inook mytholt^, sow nothing in Fijian rel^ion but 
wliat they hml been accuBtomed to ex^iect; they mistook iafon for god, stripped tlic 
imagined deities of this supposed honourable title, and branded thorn as devils, 
unwitting that they were attacEung infamy to departed souls, making mourmug nt 
tumbs a heathenish anil evil practice, and forhidxUng visible supports of pious 
remembrance to n people who tiiink little of what they do not sec and whom tliev 
nlroady oocused of a want of natural aOTection. 

To return to our business, t have beard a vtTaitb (itaJo mbtita = li^’ing spirit) 
spoken of as a tevoro. thongb coiitrnsted with true teeon (tecoro ndina). An 

* . u teeera tmii Paptitaufi, n yato hi' nvutytt.'' Va hu ilig fgrw of you know, of 

* 1 ptiiptae to MW the word 

* Uifl vond iiwil to trAiiilatft oiir ** lieatten * j it mejuin Utemlly rmflgrDmnr 
dflTilfl * or deril-lLke, 
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intelligent bojr whom 1 consulted oa the entreetaess of it was (jnito [lottitive nt first 
that a wraith is a /trow, then addeti the qoalifitation that it " was bo reokoned in 
part 

I enn cap this, however, for I )*«ve Iieani tln> word applied to the living; tiie 
tribe of Kdereivalo on the Udhtwai® iiEed to Iwld ti (seroiaony of removing the 
ashes from the fireplace, the fatw ndiisrM, as it is oalJed amoag tliem, ta ntirai'tt 
among the coast peoptn ; tliey would make an offering of taro to" the old, weitk, and 
white-haireti tneu who are trwro, are nearly deod."^ A similar usage was found hy 
Dr. Kivers ami myself in Mandeguau, Solomon Islands*; a very old lunn was asked 
to Ije propitious {inoiKt) tn the fishing because he ww"all ^me (om:' romafe 
menning tin dead. 

Willianjji founded his definititm of Aa/oii on tfn nse to express admimtion, but 
ieiwt is now used in precisely tiie same «ay, an additional proof that it lias taken 
the place of ia/tm, since teeoi-o was intended to defame the "gods" and not as a 
Loniplinient. A native ooiupjger once excused himself from teacliiiig my school 
lM>yB music witli the fiattcTy that he was afraid of the " wlute irvoro." who knew 
more than he did, and would pick holes in hia pcrfomnuice. In the same way our 
Solomon Islanders would compare whites to ionmlg hr clevemeas. 

To the three cissse* of titcre .isftl to eorresjtond three cUsaes of i»JoN ■ 
(1) yofo or ghost ; (2) ia/ott rti ; (2) Iti/ou rejv. 

It was not 80 very long ago that the wonl ceased to designate ghosts in the 
interior of Viti Levn, an tlio following atotr will show : A child died in Serea in 
the nmming; Mcdlmwatn went off to plant, e^ti^sting it would fw huried k'fore lie 
retorneti in the evening. While he wan away the young men tied a string to Ids 
inofiqmto ncl On his leiitm he found the child unhurieil and the people wailiim ■ 
vexed and grimihling he went into his hoii!» ; as ho squalteil doum to stir the lire 
he noticed that Ids mosquito net moving: " A AWon yhe oxcluimoil. and taking 


an axe dealt it a great blew* niimtig uiAtB and nftL He 


waa miicb anneyeil qn 


di&e(jveHiig there wm nci taltm after all. 

It is doubtful how fer even nmv the word trro,^ h, rescued hr whites mid 
iahit still reigns In tlieir private talk. 

Accoribs .0 (m Cnclogv. p. 444) U , sl,„i 

they would my : " So and ho Ilob oome as a katoii”^ 

‘■Apiaritionswere formerly cnllml kohtC saya Screiiimn of Kalambn- if a 
man was huried they calletl him their Aw/ou a„[] , , t , , \ 

^onymoiis for gravt In Sowani, tJie chwf village of Vuna, the kaim r,f, Tiileka, 

^ E mli mku tiMna. 

* In the uups mlidd Wiiiiiiiudm, but 1 1i*tb b«,ft ■Bgored thjit n w ■ ^ . 

Uniiu upwuiiii, in Kalinronile tba proper imnje in Nb Cdhi»»i ■ tUu .w.., T t ****‘“*1* 

iiPt «rUin about tlivir bit. ^ Xwidcr,l«l,i did 

* .Ira tikotil'm «f tuvoro nt tq vnleia ui 

* .Atoi 4»lled Irfliljritoiie tbs Nho?b of tbs ehuta »ntl Sinil« it 4 i. 

* “S. -W«. m,,- J. K< M. „„„ 

gbort* of lbs dad. R .« UMU hnd ^ 
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Yv-ag only (1 Klayer of aoub and had no praniical iiaportanoe; iliejr fiatl recourse 
chiefly to iAtloa yalo, at of the dcjul, e^ijecially in wan When they saw a 
ahoritiii^ Htar they WfmM exekiin :“<?/« (Ol tbeiwioa is rushing 

fiMt.) Avutaia ICurundiiii theuj^t these kahu were the souls of men or kahu 
that live irt the hush, he could not quite tell whicli. 

It UJ 18 a universal eustoiit to ijiYoke the ghosts of fathers and remoter 
uucesiujii. The luird of Tumhi*u in Lakemtift' soya: « Houses were sonietiiucB built 
on gittvea as iJcace-oBTerijjgs (Mo,v>on Iwlialfof a sick child; for o lather at his 
death bccaiuo the kalau of Ids sou. Fesats atul many otlier ancriliccffi were made to 
llie souk of men; in offering them ti]* they mentioned the father's name in the 
|irayer" Saituone Ngonedtiu, of Xakoreeule, states; " If my futlier died he was my 
kaioH and kniau of the whole clan also." When Seenian* visitetl Namosi a number 
of Seruatis were slain ami eaten: “ One leg was said to have teen depoaitotl at the 
grove (IgraYTc) of Yiriulu. the deceastsl king and father of Kiintnduandua." 

Tlus cult of the deail geea uu at the present cby in secret; examples of iritcli- 
eraft are very liurd to obtain, hut i know of one which originally came freui Kamlavu. 
The details are irrelevant here, suffice it to mention tlwt Vik present holder in 
Liirying the faUl leaves invokes his iwfou to kill so and so; now tliis ka/ou is none 
other than Panipasa, the informant's greut-grandfatlier, and it is the rule of this 
eharni that a man calls ii]K*n his great-gratulfather: “By him is the eharm 

1 shall tnuislate Saimnne KgouedJia’a account* hmv the soul of the dea<l is 
secured: **Xow the son of the deceased nobleman(rureni/A) went to bring their nneient 
eltth or (jjw-'ar to stiek it on the grave o\-er the dcail man's heml. . , , As for that 
club wliicii stood over the dead man's hea*I on the graY'e, four nights after the 
death three or four sons (iutma) or brothers (farfAfan) of the man isiinie.| therm 
selves; they decked ihemHelvea uut very hmvely as if apparelled for wnr; they 
luue their weaitons, then they went to the grave to puil out the club to carry it to 
liie slitine (oihure) ; they mighi not meet on the way with any man till they 
reached the house (jnl.«re> that w,ia its slirme, Tim name of the club was the soul 
of the dead (yah m inaUj U [the yah ni wnfrj was found in tlio Variotm families 
of the noble or common dane^ in ihesevemi families in their several shrines («,*««). 
... The name of iliai. shrine waa the miarr Ixilau, it was ministered h* 
as the spirit of war (iWou ni imfn) or spirit of sickness tliat heals ricknessi 
or spirit of phmtatmns or fisliing, or animals. (i>., hunting). It was tijo comple- 
mont (tf’uri) of the URce.4traI spirit (Wow ra) or great spirit (jtafou /eea)," I liav'e 


1 Ji Maluku iium; be baa area hmthea day*. 

* ifiMPLcHt to TiVr; Matmllkii ^ Co*, ISSrf, ji* 174 , " 

* AW iba jfanga ktwi icu laxL 

* Hl. W.M. working in Taveuai for m.«kote whoa tW «.ju,xatk« took place - he hnn an 

ias^lawwlihle talker, aud as uaii,uUy good wirkter ^ 

* Fi/am nut, u a rule, esogwuoua at the pweent da.v. 
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tounil the «uue ctwtom ammig tile tribiia of Namlereivalti, Eraalti,' ftud Ifaiiilknji. 
budhoi the infornuiDts tnentioaed no cult of tlwj dob, but aU agreed in calling it 
■■yuVund keeping U in the house; the Kobuialu cam' the dub to war. In 
Nanggdewai tl»j also mentioued a oustoin of stinking a dub on tlie gmive with the 
words: This in thy club; let ua kill a man in war,'* This appears to be a distinct 
rite, for the dub was left to roL The ancient kahiu Imve luien cast out by Church 
und State, but into many a house thus swept dean they have letumed in foice and 
tliitily disguised as lutennmt «nd sneh like, so lhat tlie last slute is 

*dten worse Hum the first. It is interesting, therefore, to know tliat their votaries 
commonly Ijring clubs and slaves to the medium (tumt«rfue«) to bo anointed witii 
kiiva and koome the liouae or shrine of their “ friend," aa the gtiawlijui 

spmt iH called. I p^ess such a staff, the abode of " Liudinayaseyase," but the 
ineiliiim had <aic inhabited by ao less than five hundreil. 

.Uoug the lower Eewu there iisc.1 to enim. a dam of ghoste known as kahn. 
i™^«. ur noble tefou. tn Tamavua they wc^ ministered to by the “Xoble 
buiailj fumuyo), a branch preaumalilybiisnird or cadet of the chiefly 

r^ily. Tlicse gbosta iuul no names, so nmuerous were they; they are the chiefs 

tkaareA^eji. . , , tim ghoam of the dnefii that die and go to 

stay l^adhan. . In the prayer to the they enumemted all the 

of chiefs The ftivu San.be were dungemus ghosts tfarfeu) that amote men : 
IXv ui^ the ghoete 0 JT^ible chiefs; . . , it was their diuractor fortnerlvKr, 

^ ^ «*t%itbigfiah or sn^aling a 

Avetak Kurrmdna'a granJfa^^^^ l.i« tfhe^t used to enter a jar 

tto ctan ( m »»^0: if . died be bec»e . h^. The ^ 1 " ^ 

ehud. 0»f, e»u,«d Ihe per,„, The tribe el . 

centrea round Tfina, wa* once tmrt of tlie samH rrfi^ v wiiiBii 

hUQii m called Tainaki, and Jtu/oa tumuMi which are 

the hewk « the ve.^1 e2 “ 

.ouw“‘:Lr'e.s t*z!:: r'.r-'’ 

' AlwAy..*ll«lKoiBmaIii<Mf. Ad. J«dee wroufflj apcij. «„_, , , . 
pointed ont, tueww dwclleti hi, md tbarvrm', to be wumBt^e ,e. *^4 as Fi«>i« 

Nandereivolu and the NoieiiiKlii, or else of this lueii of v,„ i ^ ■ *,*"““* 'Teak of the Kai 

^ Tbe two TwswJlel tie at th. eu,! of aud Enudu. 

^ u mat^f m hiimt Nja : sa has a positive t 

it,“tJiGne is no disputing ii ((wfntti), it h h»vyfmAt«i.^ ** luy authority on gnuiimar puls 
fJa indicsleii, According to the «uue authoritv tlwt hn I * would be light (momiOKilaijL*' 

Mga it would luOAfi merely that ho is hit^u .t ilm tin^ ‘*®**'^ onward, without 

■ h th. tltl, .1 .boB d,’™ 
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old to tvTiutn oSfenDji^ were ntude; they tuede no offerings to the souls of 
common people.' One infornmut went so far as ti> say t “ If a nin n worships a stone, 
a ghost of the dcml is tljere; they liad no other liaiou. Our bird was the parrot 
that ghost (loxfou yah) entered the parrot to go with thorn to liattle. . . , 
The souls of Goiutooii nien did not enter animals." A second visit to tlie 
tribe failed to obtain a repetition of this most important statement, no wonder since 
in Fiji it is only one in a thousand that can think clearly, and tlie right man was 
not there; hut the eriatenco of Mon ynh was continued, though the rather dull 
teacher could not ofifer any explanation of the term; he thought, however, that Hoko 
Semba. their " god." must have been a mon.^ 

We ehould expect that going still further inland these souls of the dead would 
overspread the whole religious system allowing the Aw/ou rw merely to peep through ; 
hut strangely enough from the junction of the Udhi wai and the Wmnimbuka upwards 
these latter are master agaia, wiili this difrereiice, however, that they stand at the 
iieod of the pedigrees, and do not go further hack tlian eight or nine gcDeiatioue. 
whereas n<» east coast pedigree (excepting Moola) ever seems to get bock to the 
hthii TH ; moreover, private deities certainly nourished under the shadow of the 
DU. whereas, on the coast, they seem to have declined*, just as the common fieople 
liave gone down with the rise of the chiefs. 

The kuhu iw arc sharply distinguished from hiha yaio in moat places; it ia 
doiihtfiil flow fur this is due to the iudunmee of missionaiy tjmrh ing; it is hard to 
find anoldmuu who can expound the days of his youth, and tlie middle-aged men, our 
main hope, though accurate in facta, liave been influenced theoretically hj the doctiinu 
that the "gotia’' are fallen angele anterior to the creation, and if the new heathen¬ 
dom denies that they are ilevils, it has taken up with euthtiaiasiu the theory that 
they are primseva],* Even men ivho have known heathendom give a caufaoiw 
adhesion lo the new doctrine, while taking cste not to accept the responsibility for 
it or for tlie ancient lieliefs; thus Inia, fomking the truth, thinks the old men 
erroneously took the hiloa tarai^t for departed spirits, possibly they were ktdvK 
ra ; Avetaia Kurundua says they Iiavo now been taught ilut the kahu vtt existed 
from the beginning, and are really fallen angels. It is certain, however, that the 
distinction must have emerged in pre-Christian times ; the only ciuestion is how 
far it was wi in the various distriets. Tlie ultimata identity of kahtt and kal<m 
yah can liardly liave been unknown to the men of Vmia and Viria; and it is 
uncertnin how fur Avetaia docs not perceive it even now. 

Iniu knows of tJie identifleatiou of iw*« cu with deisirted spirits, for he says 
But Avdnw w. also wa falsely represent as souls" (la fta ia/ou on hit ttga enda 

• Fijian is eadiely n»ktiv«; the coOMst lefuiii to pulilk: iKiuinoBieis and this utatcmem 

probably rofere only to pubHc rites. 

» The prayer giitsii |i» (/tumniar, |.. GS, calla upon iho maia ni wntot.- 

hy analogy the*- tsunt ho the souls of heralds j note also that Boko Tui Viwa (Noble Uid of 
Yiwa) is nli^j luciuipSEMi 

* This dotm not mtm due merely to Uie fact that they liavo [ma CTirietian longer and 
therefore letseiiilcr less about secondary cults. 
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lamtttka »M! yafo). la apite uf the ewh (we iaoJiiifive) it itiuet be du old tbeoiy, 
eiaco Liia does nut believe It bbueelf. 

A» (1 wle tbo inbinl trib^ liavo ea ancoator win* was a kulmi, but 
child reii were lueii j at leeat, tliii ia tbe pieueut doctrine. Tlicso kalffu do iiot 
enter aaitaals, and bear au trace of on aniiiiftl origio, though ulwa^i-n connected with 
one, and are transparcntljr Jinman chiefs. Annmg the Watniaro tribe the onceater 
IK Nggamaii and liu mm are the anceaters of the various clans, with tlieii varicua 
temples; they were mvoketl publieh- (etamha), wlicreaa the mferior ka/oti, ta wit, 
the gboHts of fathers and grandfathera, wen? miniatered to in private (« ruh\ 
The graatUena of Jfggaaiau were men. So edeo the Nanibomlnidlio tribe iiave a 
Xwfon to anccater, wLoae sjon was bora a man (sutfhu vfihUtmetta), 

TJie eapressiou Itiha aw is in itself cunclusire enougii, for vii is the Ijoso or 
trunk of a tree, laeUpWicaUj- tiie root, the origin; in Naitewri and Vima it is 
of the great-gtaudEatlier,’ The lauan tujum h obviously Tongan.* and the 
etymolqgj- so obvioua that a boy of aiiteon could derive it from iubv to grow 
(Fijian teaiftnX explain it as "the stock of gencrotbiu.** (« itnmbvtumbu ni 
Anitte). Tlie Fijian in many parts of Fiji the tem, for the paternal 

grand fntbor. 


Aliortiona or miscarrisges* in noble families arc a common specie® of "great 
Aa/OM" {kaiou Innt) ; though tliej may lie distinguished from the hthu tti (and 
natnraUy. aim* they are net anaistoro). yet their position and ciUt are identical 
The present dynasty in Ukemba is called the Yiianirewu; it i, an uflsboot of tbe 
Kntumhiilevn elan, and Ims, therefore, the same Jtwfm/ r«. ToUirombB* but it 
has added thereto stiil*bon, diild (Mu „dm> of Nii.mataiwalu, the founder of 
tlw dynasty, and his wife Tarou. I give an estnict of genealogy to show the oldest 
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Malani, tbe aoti of Rnaolo, also received a cult; he tt jjj to whom Calvert 

refers aa "a late brother of the Kio^j (Taliai Tupoq) who waa now deiJifti"' 

Tfje tribe of Satnaia’s giisat kaiou was ** Ho of NdelaiiHiiubu" mai 

Ifilelainiimbo); but au alwrtiou called " He of Nantlitriiveai ” was Liter adoptOLl by 

the sub-tribe of Naiuiita es their He of Xdelaiiumibii*' lieiti}^ thencerorth 

restricted to the Kaimbiil sub-irilic onlT, 

¥ 

liatuiociditiibulu of Mbait imd Ovcs is a aoake, ami laig^ht l>e adduced to prove 
tliat tlie iWow is a totem ; but the tiamo u too traiia])nrent: it means “The Lorrl in 
the Tomb" or “ iu ghost Jaud." The East coast i«oplB, it is true, will often tell you 
tliat theit iteoro is a hawk, or a eiisrk, or some otlier anhnal, but it will not be long 
before they will let you know that this aiiimal is the '■ Ixjdy " (iato} or '* vessel" 
(iCTiiyijffl) of a ghost; the highland tribes, ou the otticr hand, do not appear to believe 
in motompayciiosia, imd I never remember them to have Btioken of thoir totem 
eiiiiply iis (enyret or kalou, though they might call him rru (ancestor 

animal). I believe I have also hoard nr/iTiimuruYi tgvoro (Jtttoro animal); hot the 
prtipor name is uihnw m ^dhfi in the east, and vutitftfdAs. in the west : both 
mean “ the utterance of tlw name,” 

A'ii/oM rw are gonorally not known by tbeir real names, very often they are called 
■rafu to HUiilj and sndi a place ; it is Iianl to see how tliey could bo rejK unless they 
liad once been men. Among the Kui Tuna, when the glioat of the dead entereti 
tlie jar. the people said; “Ah, tliat is the ghost of the ra^ to Xaitasiri, or rxwt to 
LomaivTina " The latter was the title of Avotuia’s grandfather, 

CrossiBg the dividing range Iwtwcen the Eewa and Siugatolat rivers, we find 
ourselves in the midst of another language and more rudimentary oustoins. Tlie word 
there for tatlm is nitui’ and aa it has not leen promoted to the Btatua of god. there 
is no vacancy for (croro to fill; the wonl is, therefore, still current in the dialect 
(except in Vattilolo), ihongh the word friare is sulratituted in speaking to whites, 
N'ow Sercniaia^ of Neilonga* defines it time: a ghost (ya/e) tliat walks in the dark 
and howls, my father or . . . He suppose® tliot in Mbau. tcnoro lias been 

applied eo Satan: “Mlimi misapjiropriateHl {iaaia laai) the word hatou to moan 
Gtxl"; he Rsserta tliat Tonitoniaan, the great tiUii of ilie 'I'io olan, is their first 
chief, frtjia whom the present eJiiofs are descended, and atlils: "of old we 
worshipiied ghosts of the dead only ; we now know tlio true God." 

ITie tribe of Mbnkuya, the original inliabitonts of tlie left bank of Mba llivor, 
drcafl oven now a atfw tailed “* imifK ki Mhulmya.** Its birth waa on this wise: a 
woman of ilbuknya wsa marrietl to a nmii of Mba, but slm eammitted adultery 
with a mail of the clan of (Iso in the trilic of Tambanivono, and by him became 
pregnant: it provctl a miscarriage. Once a man of Teindam ii w aij in spired ami 

' port of F*Ji und the pi U± 

^ nut iinmediEiteLjh' pn-ciMled, by tli(* 

5 Hu Lew killLKl hia mun arid |iuta diiwti bw Iwid Unth to liwuuLaliKiu. 

* Faiiatt^a ii the offimi la^kulUDg bui iIaI la K&Htuni Fijiui. 

^ Vidit ht ntlati liikQ4 Jin kn taiin, An *9 . ^ ^ 
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saW i " 1 aui your <kw»* ; my moilier in so and so; ( go to dwell ia Mlw; If there is 
n war I slutll come and fsrcHhow it to joil** 

Viscieei un the coast soath of I^iitoka a]»o worsluiia on a^rtion. 

There is ttesidcs a countless host of heUigs who are said to be neither ghosts of 
the dead nor unct^stora; they arc known as haloit ttye in the east; tlie west calls 
them tiiaratn (stone heads), unil groups tlHsm together with Tmvawa. Xdrim', 
Mondingi, and others, us distinct from the naa proper. But the cult ia not 
materially tliabrcnt from tlmt of ordinary gliosts ; among the people of AVaimuro it 
is tnufed up with the ordinary cult, for the song or incantatiou of the rert m entJons 
katott, tm that appear in the genealogies, and we might remam ignorant of its 
aormeetbn with Ute i-tft hut for the refn^ t —- 


rm mm. 
rere ezntui^rk. 

In the Highlands and the west they are Bpirita of wjir, and that is precisely 
the chief function of tlie kaha yah of Vuna. Lonmivum, and Xotavea, Ivveniivai i& 
the modern name; there are several varieties; the one calletl Sautnraoga ia 
dedicated to Xadbirikoumoli and Nakausambari. who shot Xdengpi'a pigeon'; 
Xdakinvangga. the great aljark of Tuveuni, receives liie flevotiona of otlient It is! 
therefore, a reasotmhlo hypothesis tlmt the infott fere was a cult of tho dead! 
somewhere in the Highhmds, which re struck tlie imagiiuition tliat it Bjiread all 
over, and of course no tribe but the inventor would know who the spirits really 
were. On iwasing down to the coast it became mere play. I ujust. however 
mention a theory which 1 have Iwamd from no one Insides Saimono Ngtmedha: 
it is that tsoch man has a fawntW, wliieh is the npirit of the blood 
of his mother, ami is merely brought Into closer relation with liia hiiinim 
brother by the mystcriea This is probably a new and imlividtml theory, but it b 

interesting as showing that some men still Itml the need of assiiminir a liodv to 
uirnttaclieil f^pirite. 

The -Pplicati™ of Mou to men and wonderful objects is qniui simple, and 
does not Tcquire W ilhams hypothesis at all; the ghosts of the deaii are in««4i and 
work miracles; anything, iborefore, that scemB miraculous is not alwoys 

metophorically; there is no doubt tliat wlien nuiskets weredublied -‘hf/oK tww^* 
(fu/M k^hu) tlm natives really tlmiight they wore made by spirits or were spirits 
tijemrelves. A fonner native oftirer in the police tol<l me that in tlie -ovemmeni's 
Utile war against the Highlanders, the breech-looiling gtms were lirstVven out to 
the police; tlie enemy seeuig tlieir deadly effects cried out: - yamt„ •' The 

white man was probably first taken for a ghost from ghoat land * ^d later whoa 
his humanity was preval, his wonders seemed wrought by spiritual a-^ency At tlie 
present .lay aalives are firmly convinced that the circiw (b wlucl, all conjuring and 


* Eftflil ThomAQii^ TOp ppt 138 
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illiLsiQtis ara includod) is a kind of /wwiiiwiri, and cannot undmstntid wby Uic cttU 
is tabooed, to them and allowed to tfae whites, A boy onco incluiad to think 
phatojfraijby raij^iit perhaps go by spirituiil agency (i-ojta/ifiJonj), Ur. Codringtoa^ 
is nniieccssHrily subtle, Ijcsidos being gramiiifitieally wrong, in trying to explain 
how Tni Kilakila could say: " I au) a god.*’ The Fijian would be k&yaw. wi kalou^ 
which, notwithstanding the abaenoo of all verb, is definite present^ and cannot refer 
to Bomc future time. Tui Xilakila tailed hiiueelf a kahit, IwcauEO, like all chiefs, ho 
had vtam, anfi was tn so far a XWoc : for it is an ocoeptof.l dootriuo in Fiji that tlie 
words of a chief have matia (e inana na iioan ni lurantfa^] I hope to show in some 
future discussion how this may Jiavo become attached to them. 

If any doubt survives as to the moaning of kaiev. a study of temples and 
graves should llnjsli it. The resoiuidsnce between a uigdem Fijian grave and tlie 
foiiniiation of a iiousc is hani to overlook, lu Lau they Ixitli consist of long 
muiimls, prevented from cniiubling away by a Ixirder of rounded atones piled up or 
of eJabs pinntetl in tire ground ^ chiefs’ graves, like cliiofs’ houses, are %her. In the 
Highlands stumps of tree-fem are often used in both bouse and gmve. What is 
the use of hypotliesis, however* when facte are at iiand t Rudimentary sheds of 
corrugated iron witliout walls axe siil] set up, “ out of love to the dead,*' over their 
teating*place. In Lau and Kandavu it was tlie custom in heatlien times to erect a 
fimaJl ” movable house ” {mU ei'ii), consisting of a roof erected on a rectangle of 
four iicaius, so that tJte whole could lx: lifted uji in order to wocii the mound, and 
weeding was somethues an act of propitmtioiL Erekine writes’; " Mr. Knapp saw 
in the village ^Itevuka, Ovalau) the grave of a child . . . which he described 
os a fliminutive honsa aliout 2 feet long, and of coneBixmding height, with doore 
and windows complete* formed of coloured native cloth, and resting on n foundation 
of white native cloth." In 'Williams' Fiji and the Fijians we find : *' Over eomo of 
the graves a ssmill riwf is built, ^ or Q feet liigli, the gnblca of which are Hllod in 
willi sin net, wTought into dilferent-sh^ed squares, arranged diagonally,'** Also: 

" In certain parts of Viti l^vm the same reason is oasiguod for burying thoir dead 
in the teuiploi!. A Utkciubau nobleman, Huko Kiloi, wa» buried on the top of the 
foundations of Tui Inkcmba’s temple. Mrs, Gordon Cummings'’ in Somosouio 
" came ifi an old greverard, atid notiMKi that tiw feaw round it also onehiaed a 
large native house. Here it was tliat the father of the present Tui Tlmkau was 
murdered and his wife fiitunglcd at. the funernL Tiiey were buried in iho house, 
which wiift then aliajiduucil and rendered hmhif to all Fijkns," How much I tetter 
had it been if ^^■ill^aals liad given concrete instances instead of general fltetonionte 
when he says; *; Tlie siwt on which a ohief has boon killed is sometimes aeleotcd as the 
site of a r/tiiirf" what we shoidd like to know is. who was the kaion woniliip|>CiJ in 
tfkrtt 

It is not prtitioHfti to ilsrive the temple from the grave, but both from a 

Maiutiaa*, p. lii, * x, a& 

* Th* MumU 0 / iA* Wettem /'■ravjflV, 1953^ p, 21U. 

* pp ]&l, lita. » j/oM# fp vol. ii, p 44 . 
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comniou odgttial, to wU, Uto dwulliiig'hoUAe, or more cepcciallji' the '^hall ** (wt&Mrr). 
A good iostAdce is to be found in Catnert'E histoij of the mission ; ** He found her 
(Tangiillii) rcmoveil to tho hoiiM of a. late bf other (Malani) of the King, who was 
now deified and said to be specially present in hfs old house."^ The men of 
Mbakmn regularly buried people in houses. The tribe of Tabiitii, to the oust of 
ilbn, also buried in hauses; if they seleoUftl for the piirporto the foimrUtions of an 
abatiilaneil house they built iip the wliole ogain to " cover over so and so that the 
rain and sim might not rrsch hitii,'' jiml tlie new house was used as n dwelling. 
This seems decisive enough, and wo can eoufidenUy aftirni that in Eastern Fiji 
graves are degenernto houses of tsoinmon people, mid temples tlie exalted Imtls of 
chie^. Modern hoosca in certaia [larts of the Highlauils strongly suggest hy their 
vei^- high roofs the pictures of old Fijian temples, and it is therefore possible that 
the mJarfl Aw/on lias retained the original areldtecturo of the ancient home of the 
people. 

We tun now miderstand why tlie mbfirf (temple) " though built oipresaly for 
the puqiosea of religion . . . was leas devoted to them than any others," TJie 
truth is that it was not built cipressly - for the purpoeea of religion," and that 
Waiiams was merely giving his infereuce as fact, and a moat paradoxical 
iofercncep td>o,3 

Burial in houses was not iiractised in Naitasiri, os far as my infermnlioti goes, 
and temples must therefore have iiecu mtroduociL But onbriiigs do not necessarily 
require a temple; thus, the clan of Xawavatu in Kslombu, Naitaairi, used to visit 
with presents the stone of Tui Nanggiimu in Nanggntnu ; there was also a temple 
called after that plane, which corrolnmitea our inference. The Kaitosiri gmves 
were regularly duaii»l; in Uiu it wns tim custom tefore a mutdr to clear 

certain iilooes in the hush known oAtaymi (etoro{noy(; formerly of course, as ctwim 
katon) in ortler Ut obtain in itmt gain^. 

ATrtfmf, in short, means nothing more or less tlian the dead "; it stands for a 
concept whieh runs unchanged through tbc whole of Melanesia, though many and 
various ora the verbal foncs it assumes: tomfik m lioviana, in Nduke 

(Knlambangara), iAfo/o in Vella Lavella, Undalit in Florida,* aremha in Tarma,* 
and countless otheiw TJm multitude of words for one idea roquirea aonte tochiiical 
tj&rm : 1 suggest manev. 

The thesis maintained in this paper may seem over obvious; only lately 
Mr, Basil Thomson lias treated Fijian religion ns ancestor womliip»; \mi, with 


^ Im €fX * Qp, CIL, fn. 3^ 

* Codriiigfton^ itp. pi 134. 

* Ttiruer^ ^yinfpxA Kwinir in poi^nena^ pi BS, * 

1 ” riri s'r, 1 “ 

Lftfn QbW^i tfl adopt qur DFfliti (i*rfW)p m not liktly t^p riu to tnizh loft? wid Vi i? 


awrf tfu Oriffin of F(Jian Trmplts, 
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the exceptions meationed at the outset, none iseem to have got hold of tho plain 
direct tTuth, Fijian religion hm been laid hold of at the wrong ondp and it haa 
required*' cycle on epicycle, orb in orb" to fit the fluppusji^] meaning of far/ou to 
the facte: deifioatiou. hahn vu imported from PoIyne$ifl. prostitution of sacred 
buildings to secular purposea, delight in tho worship of iiionsLcrs and ao forth. But 
no better excuse could be pleaded titan that distinguished anthropologfate have 
lieen misled hy present oonfased usage; the facts alcove adduced m$A^ it hard to 
nisintaiu with Frazer that Umro ore deities " which, though no longer conceived iie 
animals, cau yot assume at pleasure the shapes of tliose animals with which t hey 
were formerly identical”^ 1 have never yet otaae mt<m a ixsastal Fijian who 
klentifieil the deity with the anima] or spoke of it as turning into an animal^ the 
expression is always that the kcd&u is ‘'eralwdied” {vaifEi^a) nr enveateied" 
in it or enters It both, these terms am applicfl also to 

irlie ** priest '* who is possessed by a spirit; in fact, when 1 have askcnl ** what is the 
* body- or * vessel* of so and so'*f I Lave generally told tho name of the 
priest As for the Highlands, that fa another question; it seema extremely 
doubtful wliOthcr Dr. Frazer's deacripdon will fit them; 1 do not see how it fa 
possible; but the wliole question of their totemfaiu fa veiy involveil and calls for « 
furthei^ inveatiguUon. 

Nor will thia paper be entirely wasted if it can convey a hint, which I tiavc so 
far missed in literature on Fiji, of tho diversity which exfate, not merely in 
individual names, but oven in the very of religious beliefs prcvidliiig m 
vadoua regions. 

^ oqu&ily rolutilced; cot only la tb& Mm iia'FuUn, \mt we could quota tuaiiy a fatuous 
vu wild wu iKim : NdauulaaipTokuTambe, Xggamftu^ Kiiiubtta vaiuuh Evidently- Avetefa 
did nat learn thia doctriu^ of immcirtAlity from him fat}i«tii, 

^ ik 140. 

3 Somewhere along the Bowa (i dnd the passage In my notes), 1 wag told that 

sharkn did not bite nnlea* a tavKtm on tered tbeui. 
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NOTES ON THE PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF CHINESE 
THUKESTAN AND THE PAMIRS. 

[With Plates XXXI-XXXV,] 

Br T. A, JOYCI, M.A. 

In the Jotmuti of ih* Itoyat Anthropotoffieai IfnUihUc, A*ot xxxiii, 1003, ;p. 305, 
I was permitted by the kmdness of Dr* JI. A (now Sir Atirel) Stem to publish the 
physical rneosureiuenta which he had maile in Uie villages nf Khotan and Kenya 
during his first nrchmulfigical ex]>edition in the Taklamahun desert in 1900-1901. 
During Ida more Ee<»nt expedition, in 1906-1908, he secuied a far mom exteiiaivu 
aeries, which iueludes most of the towns and villages urouml the desert, and also 
certain tribes of the inouutainoua country to the west and south-west. Tlie 
preliminor}' account of this second journey has already appealed (Rnimr a/ Drjwrt 
Cathay, reviewetl in J/tm, 1912, 89), and the extent and value of the archieolo^oal 
discoveries matte by him are admirably foresliadowcd therein. When we consider 
the archKotogical and geographical results alone, we cannot but bo nmuineii at the 
* energy and pertinacity of the man who occarapUahod so much in comparatively no 
short B time. But even these results do not represent the sum total of Sir Anrel'a 
activities. In the midst of all bis other work he found time to coUeet the 
measurements of over 600 individuals (ton Ecparate meoaurementa being taken on 
each subject) and to record their “descriptive clmracters” na well. The 
deduction a from these measurements he lias kindly permitted me to examine and 
to publish ivith the accompanying notes; the complete list of indi^diial nieasure- 
ments will, it is hoped, he puhtiBhed in bis final official report of the expedition, 
which will bear the title of Srri«rffii, 


MKnion. 

Tlic following measnremeDts were taken on practically all inrlivMuals, in 
accordance with the inatructlonfl published Jr the third edition of Kotrvand Qttrrw* 
(1) head-length; (2) hoad-breadth; (3) nose-Ungth: (4) noae- 
breadth; (0) bi^malic breadth; (9a) total facial length; (IG) standing 
height; and (20) span of arnm. In addition, two other mcasnrements were 
noted (ITFL) upper facial length, from nasiem to alveolar point, and H, 
horizontal oireumferenee of hoatl, paasing over glabella and occipital point. 
Besides tliese measurements, the following descriptive characters were recorded 
also in accordance with AVfez and of ekin and eyes, presence 

or absence of the “ Mongolian fold " colour, charaeter, and amount of hair shape of 
face, shuiie of nose, am) profession of the subject. From the iDeasuremem* taken 
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the following indices) have been calculated:^—Cephalic, Naaalp Totjal Facia], Upper 
Fodah Staturo-Span. In Uio facial mdiceH the total facial length and wp|icr facial 
length respectively are e3tpfcs«(Hi as percentages of the bizygomatic breadth ^ 
according to a method frei|ueiitly adopted, which, however* le not that given in 
A^oks anful w'here the coiiverw in i^ommonded. The stature-spau index ie 

obtainetl by reducing the span to a porcenUgc of the stature. The absolutes and 
kidicea have been grouped accordiug to tribe and village, and for each group the 
Means, Standard Deviatbntt. Coefficients of Variability and their probable err ora 
have been calctdated. In the subjoined paper these will bo sjTuboliJted aa 
follows:—M = mean- EM = probable error of M; <f = standard cloviation; 
Eff- = probable error alw; C = coefficient of variability; EC = proliable error 
of i)} The various means, together with their probfible errora and varLabiiitiea, are 
shown in Tables 1 to 7- 

In dealing with »o large a niitnbcr of mefiiia of abwilutea and iudieee (fiftceii 
in all) it is very difficult to estimate the extont to wrhich efne triiie may be related 
to another, esjieciflllY aa^more than two elemoute appear to enter into the compoei^ 
tion of the population as a whole* An attempt has therefoEn been made to of^aeBs 
the diflerenoo between each pair of tribes in the following manner. A pair of 
tribee ih taken, and from the meana and atjiiiiiard devintionA of eoireaiionding 
absolutes or indices (sjrabolixed os and itj, and Mjj and resipectivaly) ia 

obtained the frsctioTi This fraction we wdll sill and when A hoii 

been found for each absolute and index for every pair of tribes, the various A"»j 
expressing tlie difTerence between each pair are added Eogetfiar. The total, which 
viB will ETEuholke as SA^ may Iwtenuctl the " IXilTerentml Index/* and expresses in 
iL ringle term ttie sum of the diGTerences existing between each pair of tribes. The 
!!£A for all pairs of tribes are Hhown in Table 8, and it may be added that wliore a 
SA cotitaina among its factors a A which amounta to 1 or over* that XA b printed 
in italics 

In this conneorion I must licknowleilg^ the valuable assistance of 
Mr. H.EL Soper, of tho Biometric Laboratoryp University College* London^ He h 
reA|ionsible for the calciilntiotis which have given M, ir, and C, and their errora, for 
all abHolutea and in<hces except those relating to head-length* head-breadth, and 
the cepholie index; and has calculated all indiees except the cephalic. Further, ho 
has prepared the Tables 6 and 7,aijd it was ho who suggested to me the lonuiila for 

^ B b^ing tlic mm of oiu-ll group of alHto!iitc« nr N tlie immber of LiidivtduaU 

coiupofing the giT^up, I) thy difTorVuw ef each indiriduaJ frcmi the menu, 31) the aimi of 



dJtfffi^uces, mud SD* tbv himi of iht square^ pf thr differenyea ; tbftii M ^ ^ , o- 


hew^VEtr, it Alionid U? iwldwl thBt ia mil rajst^i except the rejjholie meitvurenu!Jit4i mud Index, th* 
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obtaining SA. For the vainer esr^pted alwve^ and for the caJculationiJ which have 
given Sii for every pair of tribe^p I mml confeea tlie reapoiigibility^ aa well as for 
the handling of all data not obtained by Sir Aurel Stein. Finally Sir Aurel haa 
asked mo to o^pti9^ hia cordial thanks lo the Coundl of the RoyaJ Anthropological 
Institute for the loan of instrumeuta. 

The Ptopi-e. 

The geographical pr»»ati(m of the varioint trilwa among whom obficrvationa were 
taken is shown otj the aceompanyipg mapp Fig* U and it will not Uterefore bo 
necessary to say many words concerning them in introduction. Furtheat west are 
tin; Kafirs of Kafiristan (PLaia XXII, Fig* 1), of whom the greater numlter 
raefiauredare caltivatore, although nearly a ihini are herdsmen. North-east of tho 
Kahra arc the people of Fai^had in BadakhahEuiKand a numl>er of individuals from 
this locality were meas^ined in Yarkand^ whither they hud travelleil for purposes of 
trade- Between the KaOrs j^md Taahkurglmn^ almost In a straight linSpare situat€d 
the Chitrali (Plate IXXl^ Fig. 2); tha Mimiuji (Plate XIXlI.Fig- l)j tlie Wakhi 
(Piute XXXlf, Fig. 2)j and^ around Taahkurghan itselfp the SarikoU (Plato XXXIV, 
Fig. 1). Pmctically all these are ouUjvatoro, and alb ae well as tho Kafirsi are 
mountain people. Kaa^t of the Waklih in the mountains which fringe the soiith- 
weaiern portion of the Toklamakan deaert, are the Pakhpo (Plato XHtllp Fig* I), 
practically all herdsniBn; further eoat, fltill keeping to the high country, arc the 
people of Nissa and Karanghii/'tugh, inhabitant!^ of penal settlements and tborcfuTe 
of very mixed composition. They are herdsmen in the main, hut a fair nundier are 
ciiltlvalors. East of them, still m the high grotittrb is the people of Polu, purer 
tluin the last, and ciilLivators in Lho main. De^^ccndiiig to the of the desert, 
we find, to the north-cast of tlie Pakhpo, the people of Kdkyur (Piute XXXIV, 
Fig* 2), mainly cultivators} uorth of Karanghu-tagh is Khotsu (Plate XXXill. 
Fig- 2), peopled chiefly by cuUivfltorSr "with a sprinkling of artmms; north of Polti 
is Keri}% niuinly herdsmen with a siuallar number of ouldvatoru ; and, ca^t of Uie 
last, Niyn (Plate XXXV, Fig- 1), entirely eultivators. 

Betimiing to Kdkyor mil proceeding north ruiind Lhe wcsteni ei^o of the 
ilesert, wo find the people of Bagh-jigtla, an onilyiiig settlement of Yarkand, 
cultivators. Turning eastward along the northern edge of the desert we Iiavc the 
Dolan of Tnmshuki now agrionlturists, but until ciuita recently betLknien. North 
of them* and off the trade-route, is the people of Kelpm, obiefly ciiltivator&. 
Further north, in Uchturfan, are the Kitghb: (Plafe XX XIV, Fig. 3)^ mainly 
herdsmen, and now little exposetl to cxtomal infiuencea East of die last is Akau 
(Plate XXXIV, Fig. 4), oituatod on tlie main mute, and often recolonuetb agricultural 
in the main, hut with a certain number of tmder^. Some vmy further east 
b the people of Korla, mamly agricultural, and, north-east of the last, Turfau, 
The populatiou here, principally ngriciiltnral, in prohahly rather luiiceil, aijice 
the ilreas 10 Chinese, though the people theuiiielvea liave spokeu Turki flince 
the sixth cent my* Chinese influence is even tnorc marked in Hhini, eafltward of 
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Tqrfon, sixioQ it is on thi^ militiiry route i the measuToments are ctuafiy 

of cumvatoni. To the Kouth ore ilte cultivators of Tuii'lituuig and iMon-huu, 
Chinese imini^fruitH, tu whom allusion is inoide below miply os "Chuiese." 



Finally, west of the lost, inuneiiiotely west of Lon-nor, on the southern edge of the 
desert, ore the lioplik (Plate XXXV, Fig. 2) ami Clmrklilj, the fonner lieing the 
remains of an old lishijig population who practiseil practically no agriculture, the 
latter, a lautture of agricultural colonists, doming mainly from Khotan, It should 




ChiMtst TufhMnn tmd th« Pamirs; 
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[lerhaps be DOtdti tbat the professions given above are those of iho iuiUvUiuiLls 
measured and not neceaeariiy tlmse of tiie iliSerentsettlonienls tin a whole. 

llmdAengtk. 

rrtW;r;j 1 and C.—If the means of al)solme head-length are seriat&h it will he 
Been that extremes are constituted by the Akau (M = IW) and the Loplik (M= 1D4). 
Cloea to the Akau, at the luwer end of the scale, come their geogtaphitial neighbours, 
the Kelpin, iCiighis,ond Dolan, together with the people of Faiaibul, At the other 
end, the Cliinese follow the Loplik.and the Charklik arc not far 0^1 The Kafirs are 
grouped among the longeat heads, and the uiountaineers generally sdiow a tendency 
to iong-heailGiUiead, the F^khpo, Chitrali, ami Mastuji falling alt in a bunch. The 
Sarikah, however, come lower down. The pceple of Khotan, Turfan, Korla, and the 
Wakhi fall close together about the cenlTo. 

Htttd-breculUi. 

Ttddii 1 and 6.—As regarils this absolute, the extreiues are the Chinese 
and tiie Kirghm (161). Xeat die Kirglim are the Dolan, Kolpin, Faiaabad, and 
Aksu, somewhat overlappetl by the 'Wokhi, Turfan,aud Korla, who alw fell Uigether 
in the lost tablein tlda cose Kliuton is lower down the scale. Among the lowest 
means are the mountaineers (except the Wakhi), the Kafir following niwn the 
ChiiMjae; in fact io thUi case tJie Kafir sepaxatc the last from the Loplik. The rest 
fall in the middle of the scale. 

Cfp^aiic Index. 

Tables I afid 6.—In this the cstreniea are the Chinese (77) and Akau (R®). 
With the latter are grouped the Kirghb: and Kelpin eis the most brachyeephalie, 
fullowed at a little distance by the Dolao aiid Faisabad. Towards this oml of the 
scale also fall the people of Niya, Kenya, Korla, and Kokyar. At the more 
dolichooephalio extremity the Chinese arc followed by the Kafirs and other 
mountasneers except the SBrikuii, whose aliaolute lictwl-lenglh ia rather low. and 
the Wftkhi, who, aa in their absolutes, fall ni?arer Turfan, Kliotan.aud Korla. 2fear 
the Chinese, among the most dulicooephalic, are the Loplik. 

Having regartl to tlje two sbaoluto measnreiuenta of length ami bremUh, an<l 
the index, a propensity can be seen for the Kitgiiiz, Kelpin, Dohm, ^Vksu, and 
Faizaijail to fall to one end of the scale, and for the Chinese, Ltiplik, and 
inountoineera to fall at the other (except the Wakhi and Sorikoli). The rest, 
including the Sarikoli and the Waklii, fall in the middle, with a tendency to 
overlap the first group, except in respiwt of absolute Itead-length, in. which they arc 
dwtributed fairly evenly along the whole scale. It must be remembered that the 
[leeple of Kamnglm-tagh and NiBsa. though reckonetla-s " in ountaineera,'’ arc very mix etl. 

y<iml Ltitfftli. 

Tables 2 and £.—The extremes are the Chinese (45) ami Fauabml (64). Close 
to tiie latter come the Aksu and Dolan, the Kirghiz and Kelpin falling this time 
about the middle ef the scale. The uiountluneeis show great divergenDe; on the 
one hand, the Kafir ami Kaetuji have short nEXies, the Karoughu-tagh, Chitrali, 
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Waklij, and Kis^i long nnaet^. In the Etame way the people of Kenya ami Kiya 
show x'eiy low nasal length!), and tlioae of Kdkyar ate high up the «ca]e. The 
loplik again appwxuimi* to the Chinese, 

I^hsal Breadllh 

Taltti 2 mid &—Extremaa, Cliitrali (32), Dolun (40). TIub time the grouping, 
with i»Qe or two important cicep Lions, snpiiurtH the general oonolttsion!) foruicd 
from the lieatl'tnea!juTniDeiit«), The mouutnineera are at one end of the a^ialo, the 
Dolan. Kelpin, and Kirghiz at tlie other. With the first ate reckone).! the Cliinoae, 
fallowed eloaely by tlio I.Aplik, The exceptiona are as follows :~Aksii and 
Faimiud fall in the middle instead of with the BoTan, eto. t Nisaa and Karanghu- 
lagh fall at flouie distance ftcpin the LilLiicn of the Pamiiu, and are grouped with 
Khotan, Kdkjiir. Tiirfun, imd Kenya; while the Waklii ami Sarikoli show the 
uatrgw nosea chaiaotetistic of the neighbouring lull tribes. Tlio podtiun of the 
Bagb-jigda at I hie end of the B<;ale should be noted. 

A'dar/f /lutae. 

Tai/ig 2 mtd 0.—Extremes, Chitrali (64) and Niya (S3). Again the Kelpin, 
Dolan, and Kirghiz fall near Et^ther, among the moat platyrrhine, though this time 
Aksu and FaiaW are at the other end of the acak, near the moutitalneers. 
It is interesting to note the rather high indcs of the Chinese, ilue altnost entirely 
te the extreme shortness of their tiosca Xear them, though leas plafyrrhine, 
owing to their snjwrior nasal length, are the Loplik. Tlie AVakiii imd Knrnnghu- 
tsgb fall next one to another, both with a high degree of leptorrhiniiy. Turfon, 
Hanii, and the CharklLk bold a correspriiiding poatiion among the plaiytThiiies. 

On Iho w'hok the nasal mflosurementa support the ooncluaiona inferrod from 
the head ineaaurcmetiU, Tlio Kirghiz, Kelpm, and Dokii retnam as memlsns of a 
distinct group, though it k now seen that Aksit and Faizabiwl differ from them in 
Boiiie reapecta. It should be noted, however, that their kplorrhinity is due to the 
great length of their nosea. while that of the Chitrali, Sarikuli, and Kafir k the 
result of relatively extreme njirrowness of nostril. The Wakhi show a belated 
tendency to group themaelvee in certain respects with their geograpliical neigh- 
bonra, while Kamughu-tagh and Xiasa display oocosiuiia! affinities witli tiic peoples 
of the ilefiert fringe, Kokyar, Polii, Khotau, Korla. etc. On the wlmle the Chinese 
and Loplik appear etill to fall nearer each to the other tliau to (lie rest. Bagh-jigda 
displays occEUMoual aknilarities to tlie mountaineers. 

fheial Brfttdih. 

Tuide^ 3 mul 7.—Extrcnios, Kafirs (116). Dolan (146> This U one of the 
most valuable ohametem of all, since the variation between people and jKiopk 
is very great, while the variability of the respective means is comraratively stnall. 
It is aU the nmre pkaaiiig, thetefcjre, to find that the evulence of tlie hootl- 
meaauremeutB, as modified by tliat afforded by the ftoae-measuraiuentii, receives 
odiUtioml support. The mountaineer tribes, Maaiuji, Chiirah*. Pakhpo, Sarikoli, 


Chines Turkiilau and Pamirs. 
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folbw immeclintfily tipoji the Kafir. At the ether end Finijcabiidp Kirglm^ KeipiUT, 
and Aksu (mth Pohi intervening between the two last) follow the Doliui, 
Additioml evideneo of the relationaiiip of Pagh-jigda with the l^Wuir 
tuoimtaltieets is aiforded hy their p^itian between the Cldtrali and Pakbpo \ while 
the tendency of and KariLFighu-tagh to approximate to the desert folk is 

exhihiled by their position in the rrildtlle of the The of the Wakhip 

between the moat euryproaopic of the Pamir iioopks and tli& moat Jeptoprosopie 
of tlie desert i*opnhition, ta etpially illiinuiiatiiig; and tho Luplik take the position 
we might expeetp about midway Iwtwecn the Chinesep with whom they have so 
often been related, and their neighbours the Charklik, ivho, iu their turn, stand 
very near tlie people of Khoton, tlieir priricipal mother-village, 

JWfff Facia! Ltn^th, 

Tdhics 3 mui 1. —Extremes^ Lopiik (in)j Faizabad (121)^ Tliis is not nearly 
m a character; there is Uttle djJTerence between the bigboal and Lowest 

means, and their varkbirEty is comparatively very great* To follow the fortunes 
of the groups into which, on tlm eviElence of former measuremenUi and imliees^ 
tlio jiooples seem to fiUh the Akau come next to the Lopiik, with a meson of 112, 
ami are ihiifl vridely ffeparaled from FitiiEabaxL The Dolan, Kelpin, and Kbiighii! 
fall abont the middle, the first in the direclion of lengtlj of face, the two latter in 
the direction of sliortness. The Pamir monataineera, including the Wakhi, but not 
the Cliitrali* ehow a tendency to muss tliemaeivea towards the fibori-faced end of 
the scale, and time lor the first time arc brought into seme relation with the Akan, 
Kelpju, and Kirglus:. NLsaa also ap|>ears at thb end^ but Karanghu-tagb is at the 
other end, with Tiirfan, KhoUm, Kokyar, and Korla* To complete the aoufusioiit 
the Chinese have a length 117, ami are^ therefore, some distance from the Lopiik. 

Total Facial Index. 

3 and 7 ^ — Extremes, Kirghi?; (79k Kafir (971- The evidence of this 
index is far more vahuible, since die variability of M h nmeb less; it is also more 
plesiL^uit to contemphtta, ^ce it corroborates that afforded hy tho facial breadth, 
anti we return to our uriginal grouping. The Kirghisc, Dolsii, Kelpin.imd Aksii 
apiwar as the most euryprosopic, with Faizal^d veiy near. The Kafir, CLutmli, and 
Mofftuji figure aa the most leptoproaopiCj followed cloetely by the Fkkhpo and 
Sortkuli; ISiigJi-jigda falls betweeu the Last two, Vlio dessert |>opiilation, including 
Karanghu-iagh and Xissa, oeenpy the micldle of the scale, Polu and Kenya being 
the most eiiryprosopic, Kami and Kiikyar the moat leptoprosopk. Tlie grouping of 
the Lopiik with the first pair ami the Chinese with the second, however, shwwfl that 
the iliffereuco between the tw^o, as evidenced in their respective facial longtha, is 
argaificaut. 

irjtpcr Facial Lcnfftli. 

4 cfHrfT.^Extremea, Keriya (64), Kokyar (70). ^Vgain, as with the 
total facial length, we have a finialJ difforoiice lietw&su meami aeoumpanied by 
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gre&i t«Uiiv« The uio&t iiiteiestiDi* point liea in the fact thut the 

extiemes are (.‘enstituteJ by two nioiubers nf the ildaert population in the 
case of the total facia] length, the Pamir peoples on the wilob iiiase thumsolvea 
towanU the lower end of tlie acale, while the Kelpin, Kiighiz, Akan, Faixabad, anil 
Dolan are diatributed in aacending order about the ceatml portion. An important 
difference ia constituted by the fact tlmt tlie Chinese anti Loplik iu this case lie 
next one Co another each with a high ligur& 

Upptr FofAat Indcr, 

TfMes 4 find T,—Hstrenicej Kirghiz and Dolan (46}^Chitrali (56) This index 
givea a verdict very sltniltr U> the toul facial, witli one very important difference, 
viz.: that the Chines and LopUk ore again brought cloeely togetlier, Thb shows 
that the di (Terence exktuig between thorn lies solely iu the superinir length of the 
chin among the Chinese. Again the Kirghiz, Dolan, Kelpin, Faizabod, and Aken 
form the most euryprosopic gronp, the Pamir people the moot leptoprosopie, though 
the Sarikoli stand a little apart. Bagh-jigda also baa a low index, and the Chinese 
an even lower. The deaert folk occupy the centre of the ecalo, Poln extending 
into the euryptosopio portion, Kskyar mto the leptoprosoplc. Nisea and Karajighu- 
tagh are on the leptoprosojun side of the centre, as is also Hnmi, doubtless, as 
regaois the latter, owing to the inflneace of the ChineBe. 

Hfad-CiTcimJtrtiftx, 

Tatdes 4 6-—Extremes, Kbkyar (537j, Loplik (576). Here M shows 

great variation, which mi fortunately is obviated by an almost more than proportional 
variability. The Chinese and Loplik fall together, but the POmir peoples are 
divided into two, the Mastuji. KaBr, anti Cbitrail showing a high figure, the Pakhpo 
and Sarikoli a low. The membora of the Kirghiz group are distributed at intervals 
about the central portion. Owing, however, to the great vamhility, due possibly 
iu part to the difficulty at making accucate uieaBurements, the evidence aflbrded 
by tliese figures is not of great value. 


^ofitrr. 

Tables ft and 7.—Extremes, Kiesa (161)), Ij!>plik (170). Also a measurement 
of no great value, owing to the slight vamtian of M and its great individual 
variability. The Aksu. Kirghiz, Dolan, and Kelpin form a group on the short 
side of the centre. The Pamir peoples and the desert folk are distributed 
fairly equally along the whole line. All that can be said is that ilie Tormor tend 
to luos K towards the tall end, the latter towards the short. 

Sp<tu. 

Tables 5 and 7-—Extremes, Kissa (160). Faizaiud (173), Again the Pamir 
moiuitauieers show a wide distribution, with a tendency to moss towards the higher 
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end of Iho scale This tendencjp- [a even more nurked among lh& Kirghia group, 
while the desoit peoples are neorlir all at the other end, Tlie Chinese and LopUk 
show ecnsiderable divergence. 

Stalitrf^Siwn fndci:. 

Talks 6 and 7.—Extremes, KerijTi (99), Kelpin (104). This shows a result 
more in accordanee witii the more iiiiportnut measnreniente. With the Kelpin are 
grouped Faiaafjad, Kirghiz, Aksu, and Dolan, all Jiaving a high index. Tlus group 
is over'lapped bj BagL-jigda, which is followed hy the Pamir peoples, Kahr, Mastuji, 
Chitrali, Sorikoli, Wakhi, and Pakhpo, in their tium overlapped bj Kuk/ar, Charklik, 
and Kiya. Tlie Loplik and Cldnese full towards the otimr end, and beyond them 
come Koranghu-tagh and Klssa. 

Thr I}ijerent{al Iiulex. 

Table 8 shows the SA for each [air of iribce, obtained os (iescribed on p. 451. 
Any lA whicli contains among its factors a A omotmtiug to L, or over, is printed 
in italics, tmlese the A whidi reaches a whole number in that derlvetl from the 
Lead-drcumference. An exception bos been made in this cose owing to the great 
individiial variabiUljr of tills meoaurement. Another exception is furnished by the 
ItA for Keriya and Niya. In this case A for the stature-span index Is TOO, yet tim H 
for Kvriya is calculated from only five individuals, and the variability of this measure- 
lueiit is grimt in proportion to the small difference which exists liatween the 
estremea. Moreover the population respectively of Keriya and JfijTi show 
renuirkably little diSbrcnce in other lespecta (siooe die ^A, in spite of the fact that 
one of its 15 factors is a whole numlier, is only S‘64): consequently their SA has 
Ijccn iiriuted in ordinary typo, oiid it may be allowed tliat a close relatiotialiip 
exists between them. 

Lot u» firet regard the table from the point of view of sinukrit}'. The luwe'^t 
liA is that for Tnrfaii and Korb, which though it coutaina 15 Isctors amounts only 
to 2'05. Tins remarkably low figure shows clearly that the populations of the two 
iucalities are not merely closely related but piactically idenlieaL Two other 
InU below 3. viz., Turfan and Khotau (2'98) and KirgJiiz and Doku (2'»4), am! 
indicate nearly us close a relfttionsliip between tliese pairs of tribes relatively. (See 
Table 9, which ahows more clearly the interrelation of lire various tribes; names 
in italics iutlicatc that tlie A contoUifl a A as factor which amouuts to 100 or over 
with the cxoeptiotin noted alwve.) If the iA is mised to 4, we find that the 
Dolan, Kelpiu. and Khghix form a cioaaly-relatol group of throe, that the Wakhi 
are rckted to Turfan, that Keriya pairs with Kiya, andBagh-jigda with the Sariltoli. 
Ti> anticipate, therefore, we Imve the nuclei of three groups, tlie Kirghiz group, the 
Turfau group, to which one mountain people, the Wakhi, ate closely related, and 
the Pamir gronp. with an outlying hrauth at Bagh-jigda. If the 2A be raked 
to 5, these groups mateiialire more dktinctiy. It is now^n that Turfan, Korla, 
Khoton and AVakhi are all interrelated by )EA under 5; and that Turfan, Korin 
and Hand aland in similar relationship. Further that Sarikoli, fiogh-jigik, ami 
I'akhpo constitute a aiiniiar group; while the KirgiuZ'Kelpin'Dokn group remains 

vnu XUT. '■i 1 
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unobang^ For convenkncc Lhu first group will be talkd the iJesert group 
(aUhoQgh it includes tile Walclu). the group contoinirig tlie Sarikoli^ the Pamir 
group; and the last, the Kirghiz group. Xow if we look at the Mastiyi we see that 
they are related to the Pamir grotip through the Sartkoli, and havo^ besldeB, nffinitiea 
with the Kafir and Chitiali; agdn it is apl^ateJlt that the Pamir group is brought 
into contoet with the Desert group owing to a relationship existing between the 
Pakhpo and Hamip wliile Kokyar and Polu show a cotitieotiDti with the Desert 
group through Khotan, and Karanghu-tagh thmugh Hami. Other doec relatiou- 
ships are tljiose l>ctweea Karanghu^tagh and NiBsUpiiiid lustween T^Dplik and Cliaiklik. 
Fig. 2 shows these interrelationship in diagraminatiG form, the broken lines 
indicating lA nudci b. 

If the limit of the SA bo raised to G (see Fig. 2, solid lincfi), we find that the 
Mflstnji Ofin lie relate^! with the Bftgh-ji^k aa well as the Sarikoll and tliough their 
!SA as regards the Pakhpo ia over G> being in fact ti'27^ yet the excess is ao ainall 
that wc may fairly regard them as belonging to the Pamir group, Tlie It A for the 
Kafir and Chitrali falls below 6, being 5’92, but the A for ibo nasal length is 1, 
and the relationship cannot, therefore, be teg^ded as so di^ as tlmt existing 
Ijetw'een each and the Mastuji. As regards the Desert group, we find this now 
constiiute<I by Turfaup Korla, ^Vaklii, Charklik, and KhotaiipOr by the first four and 
HaJuL The SA for Hami and Kliotan is 6'62p and the faaUir which brings it 
above 0 is tliat for the facial indej£, due to the fact that the ^leoplc of Kiiotan 
are considenibly more eurj'prosapiOi Further connection hetween the Pamir and 
Desert groups ia seen m tfio relation of the Miistiiji with the Wakhi and of the 
Sarikoli wdtti TurfaiL Kdkyar* wliicb ims alrc4idy been shown to poss^ aftinitics 
with Khotsn. now becomes related to the Wakhi, and also with the Pamir group 
tlirough tho Ssrikoli; Keriya Imjcoiuis attached to the Desert group through 
Khotan and Turfon, while tumllar relationahip ore seen to e 2 dflt between Kisaa and 
Hamit l)etween Kaianghn-tagh and the Loplik, and between the latter and the 
Chinese, The Kirghk group also receive an addition in the AksUp who become 
relates I to the Kolpin and Dolan, their lA as reganls the Kirghk themselves being 
only just over 6, viz., C 20. Tliis excess is due solely to head-circumfetence, which, 
as hofl been showUp does not cfTorrl trustworthy eyidence. An yet ibis group Iiaa 
shown no relationsliip to either of the others^ but, a matter of fact, it lies 
far nearer to the Desert group than to the Pamir group. Tlje SA of Aksu anil 
Kelpin only just misses iDclusion in the preaent limit. l;emg G'20,aod containing no 
factor over 0 90; SA for Keriya and Kelpin, too, ia only 6 82, tiiougb in this case A 
for tlic Btoture-simn-index iimouut^^ to 1'67 h Other afUnities, besjiica those 
already nientlooech appear between the Pamir and Ifejert groups, though in each 
case tlio 5iA contaiiiji a A of 1 or over; they are the foUovnng, the words In 
brackets indicating the particular in which A atuias or exceeds unity* Pakhpo 
anti Karanghu-tagh (lacial breadth). Pakhpo and Polu (facial breadth). Paklipo ami 
Xiissa (facial brendtli and atature-apan indeib Sarikoli anti Haml (nasal breadth), 
Sarikoli and KhtiTan (facial breadtli}. it is obvious from this that the main 
particular in which the two groups diRer is facial breailtli^ hut that in the cose nt 
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the WakhL thia differeuca does not occur, It is inlereftting to note tlifit the averat^ 
of the 2 A of the Wakhi ia the lowest, aud never attainn 10. 

One twojjle, that of FaiKahad, boa not been related at present to any other, and 
[tie a fact that in no caao h(W it a which does not contain a factor under 1. Its 
lowest 2:A are with Khotan (6 00, A lor spon and atatuie-span index being over 1), 
and with Aksw (6-73, A for facial breadth and bctul-oireumference being over 1J. Its 
position is perhaps mid-way between the Beaert and ^ighiz groups, with a alight 
leaning towards tho latter, owing to the great variability of head-circumferenoe. 

Table 10 shows tho inverse order of relationship ef the variotm peoples, and 
perhaps the <liffcrential index affords a better indication of remolcneas tlmu of 
atlinity. The highest SA exists between the Kafir and Dolan, viz,, 16‘3S; and, 
as far as SA of 13 and cft-er are concerned, the onlitliesis ltetween the rainir group 
and tlio KitgIvU group, rtnd lac tween the latter and the Chinese, alone ajijieam, Tt 
is tmo that the names of Karaughii-tagh and NUsa occnr, bat theiiO, as we have 
seen, liave averv mixed population, and it is evident tlmt the population contains 
a large Tamir element, Witli regard to SA of 12 and over, we find certain of the 
Desert group, viz., Shoton, Keriya, and Korla opposed to tlie Kafir, As we Lav© 
seen that the Pamir group have a eertain relationship with the Desert group, we 
may take it that the Kafir, who are after all only related with the former throngfi 
the Mastuji, constitute an extreme, nnd Iwsir a certaiu relationsliip to some people 
wtioee influence does not extend os far os the desert. The Luplik, loo, appear as 
widely divergent from the Kii^jhiz group, a» might be cxpeoted owing to their 
relationship with the Chinese. Tlie differeBoe, which tentls to separate the i>eciple 
of Famabrnl front the Pamir peoples and ibc Chinese, accentuates the traces of 
relationship which have already been found for them with the Kughiz group. It 
is nnueceSBOry to pursue the investigation further in griM.t detail, but attention may 
be called to one or two iHsiiite. When :£A of 10 and over are considcral, it is seen 
tliat the Chineee, who have already ahowvi a divergence from Kiya, are differentiated 
from Keriyo, and, what ia more important, from Korlo. one of the Desert group. 
^Vmoug the Pamir gionp tho Obitrali must be regardetl ns influenced by ttomt 
extraneous element, probably that which enters into the compoaition of the Kafir 
sina' they are brouglit into oppoBitioii with Turf an and Korla. Kiikyar, wliioh lum 
lieen related meet closely witii Khotan, and next with tlie SarLkoli,is differentiated 
from the Kafir, Ki^hiz, and Lopiik, the last being, oa we know, closely related to 
the Cliitiese, To estiiblish the position of the lost name^l and of the Wakhi, it is 
necessary to eon aider the iA of 0 and over. We then find that the ChinHjse are 
widely separoted fpjin the Kirghiz and Deaort groups ^ that they are not rubted to 
the Puijiir peoples ia evident from the fact that their lA for the Chitrali and Sari- 
kolt are over 8. They, therefore, constitute an oxtreme. As for the Waklii, they 
are shown to have no relationship with tlie Kiigbix group by being opposed to the 
KiP'hix tlieiusclvca, while their SA for the Kafir is over 8. Tho position of 
Keriya and Kiya fa mleresiing. They show the greatest divergence from the Pamir 
group and the Chinese, but differ, tlwugh in a lesser degree, from PaizaUvd and 
the Dolan Keriya, however, lias been shown to bear i^oine sort of relationship to 
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Kelfiiii. while its SA for the Cliarklik, om of the Dc^rfe group, is over tS. Keriya 
probably, therafoTt, occupies an Intermcfliatc position,or, togethiir with Niy&, wtiicli 
h further removed from the Kirghiz group, contains some extraneous element. 
The ^ i>r Faizahsd and the Kirghiz, which ia over 6, shows that the toriDer 
can not be de^nitely included in the Kirghiz group, and, therefore, probably stanik 
half-way between tbe latter and the Desert groups eapeeially as it bears some slight 
aflLnity wjtlj KiioEaUp 

Cmcfu^ns fi-otn Ihr Ah<Uiurr3nat4^. 

The foregoing examination would ^seem to e^tabliali the fact that the various 
jseoples Avith which tbb pa|ier deals may lie divided into four groupa. First, a 
group of mouiitaiii falk» all closely allied, in the extreme west of the area under 
consideration* The nucleus of the group is formed by the Sarikoli, Mostuji, and 
Fakhpo, with an easterly extension itito the Desert nrea iu the ahape of the Ilagli- 
jigda. Closely akin to them are the Ohitrali and KaEir, who^ nevertheless, exhibit 
certain LUfferences wi&hont approaching any of the other peoples, and, thorofore 
proljably ouuiaiu some element foreign to tliia di$triok Second, a group of desert 
peopleSp the nudeua of which ia comix^ed of Tnrfaii. Xhotau, Korla, and Charkhk. 
This gi'oup lias a we&terly extenaiou into the mountahia in the shape of the 
Wakhi' It posacs^^s certain aftinitieij w-ith the peoples forming the nucleus of the 
former group, and the inliabitauts of aome localities, m^h as Kcjkyar and the 
mixed j^opulations of Kamuglm-tagb mul Niissa, appear to stand half-way lietweoh 
llie isvQ- With the l>cs€rt group should be classed the people of Polu and the 
rather mixed population of Hand; Niya and Keriya abc have aonie affinity with 
certain of its members^ but seem to eontaiii some other element also. However, 
thoir apparent aliiofness may be due to the email uumlier of tneaaurcEnentt 
available. The tjiird group, one which ia Tory distinetr is fottued of the Kirghi3S, 
Kelpin, Dolan, and Absii* Trar^es of rolationsliip with the Desert group^ hove’^er^ 
are not wonting, though these are slight, and tiie jicople of Faizaliad may repreoent 
a mixture of the two eloment^p or* indeed, all three, Phmir,, l^esert, and ^'TorkL'" 
The fourth group, tlie Chinese, ecemB to atond practically alone, though the Loplik 
are evidently related to tliom, and m form a connecting link wiUi the Desert 
lJcoplB$^ Tlie most mteresting point almut the Chinese is their obvioxis differentia¬ 
tion from tlie Kirgliiz, who have Ijcen said to be the nearest related to the Mouguliaiis 
of all Tiirki peoples. A |KjrtHible explanation is not very far to scok^ howex^or * if 
the ineasuremciits given hy Deniker in TiiJ: of Afaa be considered, it will be 

seen tliat the ilata collected among tbe people of NandiUO and Tnu-huang 
correspond very eloaely with lh<m quoted by him for tbo Korthem Chinese, 
while the measurement of the Ki.rghiz and Dotan approximate very eloeely Lo 
tho^ given for various Southern Mongolkn peoples, with the exception of the 
stature. It may well be that the Kirgldz group leprcsent a blend of the Southern 
Mongolian with the “ TurHsh ^ stock- 

iMscriptin Ch^mcter$^ 

It will be os well to eun'ey shortly the defieriptive characters of the j)€^Dp]es 
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hero Btudieil, though nwtoirial of this nature ls lesii eiiaet and more diflleult to 
tiftiidte than nctnol measurements. In the first place, the eye of the olwerver most 
be induenced by an unconscious tendency to make comparisons with the last people 
stiidie«l, in the eeconil, tlie reduction of data to percentages, the only metho*! which 
renders coiupai’ison ]K)ssihIe,isaptlo be tuisleading when the numbor of obeervations 
is few, as in the ca&e of Faitabad, Korla, Bagh-jig^le, Aksu, and Nissa. 

Skin-e-ohttr, Table 11.—In all e^raes, with two exceptions, tho hulk of the 
}Mpulacion fatla imder the beat! of ** white-rosy.’* The exceptions are the Dolan, 
of whom 75 per cent, are ** lirowniab-white," and the Chineaa, with 65 per cent, 
“yellow,” Hie Kirghiz, Kel|au, I'aizabaid, and Aksu have respectively per cent,, 
26 per cent, 25 |)er cent., and 23 per cent. " browniah-wlute/' and the Kelpin end 
Aksu 7 i»ei‘ cent, siul 15 per cent “ yellowiiili-wbite'' also. Tlie only iwoples who 
contain a detinitely *' brown ** element are the Ka6r, 23 per cent,; Kamnghu-tagh, 
8 {ter cent; an<l Mastuji, 4per cent, (with another 4 {jut cent" hrownish-yollow ”)>, 
two of them 1>eing classed their measurements os belonging to a definite: group, 
and one ns having aDQnities with that group. The other trilies are either entirely 
" white-rosy (the rest of tlie isountaiii folk belong to this category) or white- 
rosy ** in the main with ■varying percentages *' hrownisli-white ” and “ yellowish- 
white.'^ Kcria and Turfan, both of which have been subjected to Chinese 
iutiuenoca, have small ijei'centages of “ yellows." 

Jfair-colffitr. TaMc 12.—^Hie individuals have lieen groupeil under three 
headings; (a) hlack, (5) dark-brown, (e) medium and fair, Tn six cases the hulk of 
Liic ixipiiljttioti IB btack-liaircd; the Chinese (75 per cent). Kirghiz (50 per cent.). 
Kelpin (47 pci- cent.). Kcirla (46 i«r cent-), Nisua (44 jjcr CHint.), and Luplik (40 per 
cent.}. The Dolan have an equal [iciconlage (44 per cent.) of blacks and lUirk- 
hrowns. The Cliineso, themfore, and the manibers of the Kirghiz group show a 
tendency, most marked in the case of the first, lowardfi nigrescence; the Loplik 
naturally have Ijcen affected by the Chinese. Tlie small number tif Ifissa obsorva- 
tions (9) invalidates the figure for tliis people- One people only, tliot of Niyn, 
has the bulk of its population meitium (47 per cent.); other trilu^ which show 
a tendency towartla fairness are, I'akhpo ( 32 per cent, medluio or fair and no 
blacks), AVafchi (32 per cent.), Eaiungliu-tii)^i (31 tier cent, and no blnoks), fiarikali 
(30 per cent.), Kafir (38 jicf cent.), Kdkyar (26 per cent), and Lo[dik (36 per cent., 
lliough liere, as we have seen, the bulk cf the popnlation is blaok-hhired). As 
regards the test generally, the ether membeia of the Pfimir group have a verj’ high 
Iieircntage of ilark-browns; the Hesert folk a lower percentage of dark-browns, 
with a higher peiccntoge of blacks, and, in a few cases, of mediums. 

ffair-qiialitif. Table \± —^^Three categories, straight, wavy, and curly. This 
gives interesting results - the Chinese show 95 ])er cent, straight. The Kafir, in 
the mat ter of skin- and hair-colour eo far removed from them, alone of the rest 
disjilay a stnught-Iiaitod element (28 per cent.), for the one straight-haired 
individual at Khoton may I* rcganlcd as negligible, Aksu, Kolpin. Dolan, and 
Kiigbix are entirely wa%y-haited, and Faizabad shows 83 per cent, wavy, the rest 
curly. With the exception of a single wavy-haired individual at Keriya, the 
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reuoainiDg Desert ant! Panxir peoples are flutirely cviily. This restilk gives strong 
support to the meBEiuemenLa, and invpliea the isolatioD of the (Jhinese, the 
appflroxUoatioa of the Pamir and Desert groups, the preacnee in the Kafir of some 
foreign element, probably derived from the west, the speclalizeil character of tlie 
Kirgiiii group, with the people of Paizabml stimding between tliem.on the ono side, 
aod the Desert and Panur populations on the other. 

Hair uHiciiiii (/aef). ftuhle. 12.—Two categories : (flj abundant and moderate ; 
(t/) scanty and nil fsliavea mdividuals are, of (wtime, not included. In this respect 
the mountain peoples fall in the first category, with the exception of the Pakhpo, 
who show 8 per cent, scanty, jtgain the Chinese constitute an extreme, with 
70 per cent, in the second category (oO per cent being " nil ”). The KirgUix: stand 
near thorn with 71 per cent, in the second category fU per cent, being “nil"). 
Tiie hair growth of the rest of tiie Kiighi?. group appeara to have beeu affected by 
the noighbourhowl of the Desert population, the figures being. Aksu, 40 per cent. 
(J); Dolan, 25 per cent, (f'): Kclpin, 14 par cenL (fc); Foi^bad, 8 per cent. (i). 
Howover, tbc Desert people themsolvefl displaj' an occasional glabrous tendency, 
which is accentuated in such places us Homi (47 per cent.) and Turfuu (64 per 
cent.), where Cluncso influence appears in tlie ethnograpliy, and it is possible that the 
compejutive hairiness of Faijsabad is due to some affinit}', of which truoes have 
Ireen seen fefore, with the Pamir peoples. The Loplik stand near the CliiofiEe with 
63 per cent, of individuals with glabrous tendendea, but the position of the Chorklik, 
with 67 iier cent of euoh uidividiialja, is rather eurprisiiig \ also that of Kbkyar 
(31 iwr cent.), who have hitherto been regarded as u Desert people with a tendency 
to approximate in some particiilais to the mountain folk. 

E^t-fotonr, Table 13,—Tiitee categories, dark, medium, and light (including 
blue> On the whole tlia Desert peoples seem to have the meet deeply pigmented 
eyes, though the light hair seen at Niya is acccmiwnied by 30 per cent, of light 
eyes. At .4kJtu, Polu, Homi, Korla, and among tlio Charklifc end Dolan, no light 
eyea are found, and, except in the lost case, 50 per cent, or more of the population 
is dark-eyed. Ou the other hand, among the Pamir ijeoplea, the CTiitroIi and 
Bagh-jigda have no dark eyes, and the highest peicantuga of the latter, occurring 
among the Jfastnji, is only 14 per cent. Among the Kirghiz and Kelpiii the bulk 
of the population is uiediuin-eyed, with a Inigo percentage of dark eyes and a small 
Ijenientage of light. The (Ihiuese oro tnaiiily dotk-eyed (45 per cent.), but a fair 
sprinkling (16 jjer eenh) of blue eyes is found. At Kissa and Turfan tlie great 
mtyority of indivicluala ore dark-eyed, but, as I'egarda the rest of the Desert popula¬ 
tion (exoopt Niya and the places already mentioned), medium eyes are in the 
majority, though a heavy percentage of dork eyes, and a biuuU percentage of Hglit, 
are obgerrable. 

" Mongolvtu Table 13.—regorda the fold over the caruncle the 

Chinese load the way with 44 per cent,, and Tnrfan, long exposed to Chinese 
influence, is second (10 per oent.X Korla, otherwise closely relaietl to Turfan, is 
tliinl 1 15 per cant^ The Loplik allow a percentage of 10, in which the fold or 
tracea of it have been observed •, and tmees also occur at Hami and Keriya. With 
regard to the Kiighiz, though the fold itself is said to be absent, yet 37 per cent, of 
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tlic iJidivitiuflls Dieaatired were said to have “ Mongolian eyes." This cluwraclier is 
interesting as showing tlio limited extent of Cllinssa iutluenoB in the area under 
consideration. 

The other “ deseripti™ ohsractets" shape of face and nose, give practically no 
results. 

Coiaipnrisfiti Other Proiiirs. 

In order to attempt to fix mora ddfinitely the racial affinities of tlie iwoples 
under disensaon, it will be well to consider the physical charaoterUtics of one or 
two peoples to the west and sodlL For this pur pone 1 have caloukted between 
all tribes mentioned above, and the following (see Table 14). o3 Qaldta^ ; a 
primitive Iranian people inhabiting tho nioimtain district of luiiutegbiu ; 
80 Pnihami,* represcniativeis of the Iiido*Afghan nioe } 60 Biloeh.^also liido*Afgliaii3, 
with a strong aflinity with the Iranians (Deniker); 44 Dards* (Yeshkuna and Cluna 
of DardieUui), whose root-stock is Indo-Afghan (Dcniker). though the Yeshkuii 
languagB has affinities witli Turki (Biddulph)?; 31 Ladakhi,* on tho Tibetan border; 
and 38 Tibetans of Tibet-* The XA hove been colcnJated from the following 
mcasitrements and indices; head-length, hcod-breadth, ceploilie index, nasal length, 
nasal breadth, nasal index, stature, Aa regards the Galcha, however, Ujfalvy does 
not give the nasal breadths, and consequently this measurement and tlie nasal 
index cannot be included. 

The Gh/dki.—Tttljle 15 shows the SA for the Galcha and all other tribes 
mentioned; Table 16 the flegreo of rektiotisbip hatweeii the Galclia and other 
tribeti, Xamea and figures in italics signify that the XA conUins a A raaching 1 
or over. It can lie seen at once that, ss far ns the measurements available are 
concerned, tho Gnlchfi seem closely allied to two very distinct grr>ui>s, tho Wahki 
and Deserl folk on the one aide and the Kirghiz group on the other. Unfortutiately, 
Ujfalvy does not give the hixygoimitic breadthfl of the individtiak whom he 
meaBured, hut from indications afforded by hair- and eye-colonr it b obvious tliat 
. the Galclui are very oloeely allied to the Wakhi, and staud in closer relation to the 
Pamir r»eoplea than to the Kirghb group. Their iiereeuiages are as foUows, and 
can be comtarad with Tables 12 and 13. ifafr: blncfc, 9-4 per csent,; dark brown, 
50‘2 per cent,; red. 1-9 i«r cent, (one individual); medium and fair, 37‘7 par cent, 
lyrt: dark, 11 per cent.; nmiUura, 60-3 ^ler cent.; light, 20'7 cent. Hie iA 
shows that the Galeha are definitely opi«)S 0 d to the Chinese, the Ladakhi, and the 
Tiido-Afghans. Tho bet that their SA for the Kafir is 4*6T indioatas that the 
element^which dlfferenttate? the latter people from tho Pamir folk proper b 
evidently not Iranian. 

Pal Anns.—The affinities of the I^ithans in terms of 5; A are shown in TabUja 16, 
17, iuid IS. As regards I'ceemhlnuces, the eomiaotion of the three Indo-Afglam 

’ Ujfalvy, Jfi«wa SritHiia^u* m Rne*it, It Tbrisifon, vol, i, 

t RisUy, Tribe* ot*d Catte* of Benffal. , , ^ > 

* It is worth Mtiug that the iingu*s« «sp«Jtively of Kafim, CbUmli, aod the Dard group 
u a whole display rtoaderabb affinity, ‘ rjftdvy, Aiu dem Iftmalaja, 
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peopkij iH lit once obvid^w; moreover, the fact that tlie 2A for tho Kafir falls tijider 
3 60, Ufcen with the furtJier fact chat Table IS nJiowa tlie Fathan to tw far teiaovcd 
fi-om tire Kirghiz grniip and from eevenil itoportant tribea of the Defsert group 
lead# ua inevitably to tlie conelutsion that the olimient which ditterontiates the 
Kafir from the Pamir and Dc$ert [topics is Indo-Afghan* 

BilvcL —Tho same three tabJefi flhuw the affinities of tho Biloch, whose higher 
degree of broobycephaly hrinp thotn into relation with the Sorikoli and MaatujL 
It Jias been aho^vn that the Tiliietiiji are ch^Baly related to the Kafir, and tho 
Sarikoli to the Mafitnji. Wo may concludOp therefore ^ tliat the Bilocb contain an 
appreefablo Iranian dement, and, possibly, tlwt the Mii^tuji ainl Sarikoli may 
poasesa a alight^ but very slight, Indo-Algluui strain. The fatter supposition is 
problomaticab but receives a little ttnpiK>Tt from tho fact that these two tril>ea Iiave 
on the whole darker luiir than the Wiikhi, who seem Eo stand nearest to the 
oompamtively pure Imnian as exemplified in the tralcha, 

JXm/.“The inost iiiterestiiig paint with regard to this people is that they 
appear elosely related to the Chiirali, wbUe their comparatively low SA for the 
Kftfirp 0, is iuvalidatefl by a A of I'40 for the nasal kiigtlu Now it will be 
remeniljeretl ilmt the 2A for the Kafir and Chitraii was only 5 92, but tliat A 
for tlie nnsal length I'OO. Wo find, tliercfore, that the Dank differ from the 
Kafir in the very same respect as the fThitrali, though to a greater degree. The 
avemges for the absolatea are: Danfa^ 53; Chitrali* 51; Fathar?, 50; and Kafir^ 
46. It ifl evident that some strain of Indo-Afghan blood enters into the composilion 
of the CliJ trail, and it is dilficutt to accotint for the shortness of nose among tho 
Kafirs, B diaracteristic which in Bhared, Chough to n less degree* by thu Sarikoli 
and Maatuji, ITiis Hhortueae of noae cannot be due to Gakha inBucnce, since the 
avet^o of tliat people fa 52, Measurementfi of more of the surrounding tribes are 
necessary before this jKiiiit can he elucidatcil. The Dards show a considembfa 
dia-Bunilatity to ihe Kirghiz and Desert groups. 

JjtttMAL —It fa clear that we ai'e badly in need of the lacial meBsureni.euL.s to 
define aoenrately the i^falion of Cbe Ladakhi to the tribes under disouasioii. Ajs 
far a$ the meafiiLrementa obtaiiuihlc gOp thia people shows affinities with catiaiu of 
the Pamir group, of tbe Desert group, and the Chinese and Loplik. At the same 
time they display u definite divesfgeuco from the Kirghiz group Tliey are 
probably a very mixed people, and contain indo-Afghan, Tibetan, and, posaihly 
Pamir elemeata 

JViMrt?i.^H"The moat noticeable point about the Tibetans is that their 2A in 
relation to all tribes fa very low^ It fa strangd that the highest should be that 
expressing their relation with Niva, one of the vilfages of the southern dmrt, 
which appears to be mi aberrant member of the Desert group, and wlifali might 
be supposed to owu its peculiarities to Tibetan infiuonco. On the other haud^ 
there seems to be some kinehip between the closely Interrefatod members of the 
Iksert group and the Tiljetans, aa was BUggicated, wltli respect to Khotan, in luy 
previous paper, to which alliision has been made above. 
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Tq mull itp, Llie nieflaureiiients show that tlie majority of the peoples aur- 
roimdiiijr the Takln-maktn desert Im to a very la^ common element. Fortlicr, tlml 
this element is seen in its piireet fonii in tlie Wakhl TIip fact tliat the Wakhi 
ilwpky ao close a relalionahip a-ith tlw (ialchm pnweR tiiat the IsmiB of the Takk- 
niakan p»puktioa is Imnbiii. At the m^rth-western edge of the desert an 
intniHive ekmeut, which wii Ic sharply dilTercnliateil from the Imniaa, makes its 
appeamnee, the Tnrki elciaent. Besides this there seexns to lie some eommou 
h„t.a lictweeii the peoples of the ilei»rt and of Til«t. This prokihly means llmt 
the ImniHii elciuem has peuetrattNl to Northern Tibet, though it is not unlikely 
that Tibetan (mc<liGe*l Mon|iolkn) mfliieni>e has lieen exercisetl, fo a dvjki dr^et;, 
upon tlie Desert pwiples. in nuy case tlie telalioiisliip with Tiliet requires con- 
(irmntiod hv more memnireiiienls taken in the latter country. In the Bamire is a 
Hcries of tribes, who. though diietly of Imnian stock, begin to e*hil,it slight traces 
of Indo-Afglian bkiod. lo at least one tribe, t he Kafir, these treeCH are imiisnlemldy 
more tlimi slight. Die Chitmli nleo iicem to stand in closer reliilionehip to an 
tTi<l<.-Afgluui pe*.ple (init a rather spccialiiseil Indo-Afglam people) than the other 
Pamir trills. Some mimiiture has taken place IsHween the Turki aud Dc^rt 
folk. In the case «f Aksit the Turk! eleniciH preilominatei in the cascu of Niya 
and Ker™, who sliodd he classed as rather alwrrant memhera of tl»e Desert 
group it wems probable that their departure from the norm ie due tu 
Turki'mhiiisiure. Faizalaul appears to l« a mixture of all ihree groups. Ikmir, 
Turki and Desert; and this is wtiat might be exi>ected, the root-stock of the 
population w^uld thus be Irauian, though it has been espoacd to Turki 
mlluenceft since [ndo^ythian times and baa thus iiecome somewhat modified. 
Ill the East, Chincae influence begins to make itself felt, but only over a 
very restricts area, Hami, Turfaii, aud Korla have 1«en Uius affected, 
and it IB not unlikely that the Desert people have had sonic correapoiiding 
diough perlmps slight, effect upon the lajpulariou of Xan-huo and Tun-huang. 
The iKBition of the Loplik is a Uttle difficult to fix, I am inclined to regard them 
as a very earlv Mongolian offshoot, who found tlwir way into the Loplik maishes 
long before Nun-liuo and Tun-huang were colonized by Cluneae of kindi-ed stock. 
OuLc to long resfidence they have become affecietl by contact wiUi the Desert folk. 
The other allernative is to regard them as a Desert people affecud by i^ntact 
with the Cliineae, but. having regard to the sliglit eflcct which Chinese luilueiice 
has had upon Kami aud Tnrfati, in apite of long contact (which has greatly 
modified their ethnography). I think this is not nearly so probable. Tlie great 
differentiation of the Chinese and Tnrki groups is interestiug. sinc» Imth are 
n^c-arded as -Mongolian." It is evident that they V.elong to widely .hirerent 
br^nchea of the Mongolian race, and it must be concluded that tlie Turki lire 
allieil to the Southern Mongolian.tbe Clnncseof Nan-huo and Tan^hiiaug (audalso 
DrobahTT the Tibetans whose measnrements are given) to tbe Xortheni Mongolian 
stock 'if this is so, aud the Turki peoples do. in fact, contain a large Southeru 
Mongolian element, their stature ha« been greatly increaseil in the course of their 
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wAodeiings, by contact, probably, with Iiatiiau peoples. This leads ub to the question 
bo what extent wo may regard the Turly ob a distinot branch of Mongolians, and 
whether it would not l»e more correct to look upon the vnrioua tribes which fall 
under this heading os being originally mixtures, m varying proportions, of 
Mongolian and Irauiau elements, which time has reduced to compBiativo homogeneity. 
Finally, the point which emeiges moat clearly from tlje welter of moasurementa and 
deecriptive data contaiue<l in this paper is this \ that the original iuhabitant of the 
Pamiiu and Takla-makan Desert, including the citiea now huried lieneath the aond, 
is that tyjie of man described by Lapooge os Zfot/to ^df/nnus, with, in the west, 
traces of the Indo-jVfghan; and that the Mongolian has had very little mUuence 
upon the population. In using the tfoino Alpivm term, 1 wish it to be understood 
that I employ it merely as the name of a certain type already described, and do 
not ncceesarily imply that the actual population of the Alps is closely allied to the 
population of Chinese Turkestan. 

In conclusion. 1 will quote front my previous paper (already cited) the 
description of these types :■—■ 

" 1, A white-rosy race, very btachyccplialic, staturo above the 
average, with thin, prominent nose, varying from aquiline to straight, 
long, oval face, hair brown, usually dark, always abundant and wavy 
(I think this nliould now be alcorctl to curly), eyes medium in the main. 
This is Laponge*a Hovw Alpimtt. 

'* 2. A race, also white, but with a alight tendency to brownish, also 
very brochycephulic and with stature above the average, noeo broader 
and usually straight, cheekbouea broad, hair straighter, darker, and less 
abundant, eyes dark. The “Turkish *’ race. 

“ 3, A browu, mosaticephulic, tall type, thin, prominent and aquiline 
nose, long, oval face, block, wavy Imir, dark eye«. This race may be 
termed the Indo-Afghan. 

“ 4. A brownish, brachycephulic race, stature under the average, nose 
stiuight, thick and brood, black, wavj^ hair, little on face, hrou^ eyes. 
The Tilietans." (I now doubt whether the Tibetans can be said to 
constitute a rnce: there seems to be a great ilifieceace between the 
inhabitants of Xorthem and Southern Tibet reepectively, a difference which 
corresponds in the main to that l>etween the Northern and Sauthern 
Moiigoliau. Possibly the [lopulotion of Tiliet consists of both the latter 
elements, with an infiltration from the desert of modified Iranian in the 
north. More in format ion, however, is necessary before we can speak of 
Tibet as a whole.) 

*■ 5. A yellowish, brechyccpludic, short race, short, flattened nose, 
with broadUli nostrils, straight or concave, short, broad face, straight, 
black hair, scanty on face, dork, oblique eyes, with fold covering the 
oaruKCida, The (Southern) Mongolian race " 


Huftd Uiugl\i. IJrcailtli* Cephutic ludux. 
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ON THE i'ffVSICAL ANTnilOrOLDOY OF THE F EROE ISLANIlERS. 

Bv Hashes, M.D,, Direcior uf Uio Dmiirtli Anthropolt^cal Survey, 

Cupeiiho^it. 

AccOKtJiNU to reliable, historical evidence Hie jjopulatioii of the Freroe lalanda ia, 
ae u whole, to he regarded aa the deaeondaiits of Norw’egiaii aettlera, who took 
poaaeeaiua of the ialauda in the nioth centaiy Before this time, it is told, some 
Scotch heriuits hail dwelt there for abntit a hundred yeare, Imt they left the iHlaiKto, 
being afraid of the Norse Vikings. Some of tlie first aettlm may have come from 
the Hebrides or from Shetland, hut as these islands were ttlso iieopled from Norway, 
it wsa altogether the same stuck. Some Danish, Frisian, or English iuimigranta 
may have ailded later a small foreign element, but the population oa a ivhole )» of 
pure Norwegian descent. 

Tlie population of Norway in the Middle Ages was, however, by no meaim a 
pure stock. Tlie so-called Viking type was only one of many different types 
composing tlie Norwegian people in those times as nowaiUys. Tlie great extension 
of the coost-lino. the deep fjorda and narrow valleys hove always faeilltated the 
formation of small oommunitieiv different in mental capacity as in bodily form, and 
such cumnuiiiities could not fail, when removed to small distant isLuids, to develop 
into diatiiici local ly]jeH. No wonder, tlien, if the actual [lopulation of the Fierce 
Islands were still divided into several distinct gtonjm, lUftbrenl in stature, head form, 
colunr of hair ami eyes, and last but nut least diiteient in mental faculties. The 
inliabitonte of the northetn islands are really said to la? alow and dull, while those 
of the southei'n are quick and active. As for the bodily foriu, tlie northern group 
htw l»een deacriliod as tall, long*8kulled, and rather dark-haireil, the soutbem as 
short, roimd-akidled, and fain 

Although our knowledge of the physical anthropology of the Ftcroe Islanders 
has hitherto la^ea very meagre, the .Ameriisan nnthroiiolugiet, Mr, Ripley, the 
eminent author of T/te 0 / AWo/ir, has not hesitaied in taking it for granted tliat 

the aforesaid diffcreiico betweeu the northern and southern group is a reliahto fact. 
Mr. Ripley says that llicre is a strong tepiescntotion of the Alpine type in the 
Ffcroe.Ifihuidera at the present time, and aujipoBes that the Round Barrow people 
arc rcsponeiiblc for it. Now, tlie Alpine typo is to !« found everywhere more or 
leas frequently, but it Is not permisaible to speak of a strong representation of diui 
t}’pe or anotlier unless a cunaiderable portio'U ef the population uf the countiy in 
quesdoD ri^lly belongs to the type in all principal features. This is not the cose 
in the Fasroe Islands, and still more erroneotts is it to speak of the fainoua Bound 
Barrow people as the ancestors of the snppo.ied Alpine fa?roe Iskuders. Tlie 
typical Round Barrow skull, well known from the classie descriptions of rNi%'i8 and 
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ThiirnaiP, of Bollcatod, Huxley, and many otlicr eminent Engliah nntliroiwlpgista, 
is not Alpine. Both thefie types are bmchyceplialic, But the difforonee between tlie 
Bound Bnrrovf ftkiill and the true Alpine ekuH is nltviouH, and they ouyht not to be 
confounded. ProUbly the Bound Barrow tyiJ© as well as the Alpine tyi^ ts really 
reptuseuted aiuoufj the Fi 3 ?foc lubuiders aa among the Danes and the Norweginna, 
but we know nothing alxiut it. We only know tlmt the popi^tion «f these islands, 
as well as that of Ihsmuark and Korway, oontama a eertain numlier of braohy- 
copluUoiLA indlvidiialfl. 

Tlie whole queation b highly iniportant for tinderstauding the relation of the 
various hiTTunn types of Northern Europe to one anothar. The definite Hohilion 
of the question ha» hitherto been impossible, because tlie available niatoruiU were 
too small. In recent years, however, we liavo obtained a considerable amount of 
new and vaiualile measurements, wliich enable us to take up the study of tlie 
Fieroe Islanders in a most efficient manner. A Daniali physician, the late 
Mr. Jorgensen, some yrare ago publialted a eompleto series of measurementfl of 
2,000 individuals, tuale and female:, of all agesL Mr. JOrgenaon was not liimself 
an antluxipolo^t. and his pubUcntioii of the results uhtaineil iloes not eatiafy the 
demands of science. The great value of the rough material, however, lias induced 
the Danish Anthropological Comnuttee to treat it in an elatioTHte manner and bring 
together some of the results. 

All the individuals Imlong to Uie sontheru gronp. AUmt half are childreti. 
and there are only 493 adult males and 495 adult femadea over twenty years old. 
Tliis Dumber is, not withstamUng, quite Kufficieut for the study of the bodily form and 
condition, and the following slaiemonte way lie regardorl «a wholly reliable. 

The average stature of tlie 493 males (adults) was 169*12 cm. and that of the 
495 females (adidts) was 158*SS cm. Tlio following table shows the distribiilion 
of the individuals in Iwigbt cUsses j— 
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The ftvera^ fleviAtirm from the me^u HluntiiTe was in the men 4 'j 8 cm^, iu the 
women 4'45 oun^ or rcsp^jotivulj 2'7 per cant, and 2 '8 per cent, of the average Btaturo, 
or aJmoat pracmely the ai^mc as in 8,000 adtilt Dana;^ measured by the Danish 
AnthroiwlpiipC'id Cciiumittea, 

Tlioao dguyea differ seu&ihly frooii thoftO hithertu puhlinhed, the priucipt^l 
foiiDclntion for tho afopetidd dieory of the strong raprej^ntatioti of the Alpine t}ye 
in the Fieroe IslandorSi Aceisirdiiig to Arlw, the bia Norvyegiao authropologiat, 
cited among oUiers by Mr. Deni leer, I ho avetago atature of the aoiiLbem Fasroo 
Ttilandera ia only 165^2 ctn^ in men and 158'5 uim in womens In oriler to reconcile 
these two very different siJiteiiieiiLg bearing on the iiialo atature, I have reviaed 
the eomputatiou of Axbo an^l fonml it ermiicoiia. Hia material consisted of certain 
mcaaiirementii nmde some thirty tij forty yeara ago by several Danish medical men 
imd publbhetl in 1888 by ime of them. Mr. A lierg, now retired in Horshohn, 
Denmark. The puhlicntioa of Mr. Berg contaitiB two sedes^ one measured by 
Mr. Boig himself and coniprisiug 112 men, and another measured by ID. Lnnd 
and comprising 20 mem The average atalnre of tiie first of these eeriea is 
really aa state<l by Arbo Itio'lO but the series conbiitia Utirteeti not full-grown 
men from ^isEtcmi to nineteen ycate olcL When these are taken avvay^ the average 
stature of the remainiug ninety-nine fulbgrown men rises to 168TT ciel, ur only 
ime centimetre Ijelow that compotetl from the measurements of Mr* Jorgensen. 
The series of Mr. Lund Iuls lic^n erroneously computed, the real average of hia 
twenty men being 170 45 cm., or 1 33 cm* more tlum the average of Mr. Jorgensen, 
wjiich after all may he said to b« the exact figure. 

In the same way the nvcraige irt 4 %turft of tho women has heeit found to lie 
nearly the same iu all three scries. The alight and doubtful diffcrcuoc rumaining 
may l^e dm to the geneml increase nf fitainrc LhaL lias taken place in mowL 
European [K>puhitiou$ in the last decennaries 

li is mcfTC diftieult to account for the difference in head form thirty years ago 
and niiw, Accoi'iliiig tw ArUi the average ceplmlic index in the iHJWthern Fieruc 
lilandem was 83 lf> ami S3 ttl icspcotively for twenty men and twenty women i or 
inoru than tliree nnitaover the averages eompiitcil from therntmerons tufeisuremeiita 
of Jorgensen. Such a change of head form iu lliirty yeiirs is hardly credible, and 
as the computatiuti is not here crrooe4)iis I am inclined to believe that the 
iiifiasurcmcDte m^eii by Arha were made in a motuier dlffereiit from the usual. Tim 
lucaaureiuonts of JtJrgcnsen were carried out according to Uie directions of Arlnj 
and mjiielf, and are undouhtc^lly tni.^twortliy. 

Whatever may tiave 1>een the case thirty years ago, the present population of 
the «<^iithcm Fn-roe IslandB is oertainly not hrachyceplialie, nor docs it contain a 
strong reprcfientalion of miy brachycephalic type* The following table shows tlie 
variation:— 
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] 
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91-93 

— 
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i 
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If & roreign Alpine etement existed in the population wo wight expect to find 
a close conelatioD lietwcen the atattice, itie cephalic index, and other charaotoristic 
features of the troo Alpine type* We might capecially liave expected to fiatl the 
inoreaabg stature correspoftiling to the decreasing cephalic index. The foUowing 
table will show that the cephalic index of tall people docs not diflfer sensibly from 
that of the small 
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Stature. 

CojiIiUic It)d&3t. 
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— 
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— 
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70-59 

77-23 

175-180 

79-82 

— 

180-185 

78-59 

1 

1 


The very alighl ^liffercnce between ihe cephalic iode^c of suiall and large 
individuaht wiU be atill more evident from the follDwmg tflble, in which each of the 
twQ mxm is divided into two grenp^ ^all and tatpi:— 


Number. 

Group 
of Stature, 

1 

Average SUiure. 

1 

Average 
Cephalic Index. 

r 250 

150-170 

164-36 

79-67 

Men i 




1 234 

170^185 

174-00 

79-50 

r 292 

140-160 

154-22 

80-60 

Women < 




L 203 

160-180 

163-01 

80-47 


Aa a supplement to thm tAhlea we Imve computed the stature oorreeponding 
to each value of thcr utcreaaing cephalic index in botli soxes:— 
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1 

Cophalib Index 

1 

Stature- 

1 

Men. 1 

Women. 


Cm. 

Cm. 

73 and 1o^ 

17084 

161-80 

74 

167-60 

158-78 

76 

170-08 

101-63 

70 1 

168-38 

158-43 

77 1 

169-23 

158-60 

78 1 

170-13 

158-73 

79 ' 

‘ 169-57 

158 07 

80 

169-78 

158-42 

81 

167-83 

158-27 

62 

166-82 

157-77 

83 

163-85 

15739 

84 

166-69 

1d7-4€ 

85 

172-22 

157-85 

86 and more 

166-67 

1 

1 157-95 

1 


Dividing ttie whole materiel into a dolichooephalie and a bmohycephalie granpi 
we find that the average sttatnre in either group of each sex ie almost preciBelj 
enine. tlie difTeronee amounting only to mx and seven millimetree re^etivelj. 


I 

Number. 

Group of 
Index. 

Average 
Index^ 1 

1 

Average Stature. 

1 

f 273 

14 * 1 

71-80 

. 77-34 

169-43 

Men 4 

1 220 

80-92 

82-46 

168-83 

r 210 

70-60 

1 76-99 

158-79 

\ 285 

80-89 

32-52 

1 158-00 


There la nothing in these uhlea to indicate the existence of more than one 
pinglc race or type in the population, and ihia race or type does not differ seDsibiy 
from the common Norse or Danish. No " Alpine,'^ or “ CleLtic^" or “ Bound Barrow " 
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elemeot has left any viable iraoe in tbe tables, ami the local typo tliat way 
forniorly tiave lived in the eouUiern Fieroe Mnnda must long ago have fallen booli 
to the cowwon type. 

It ia not my object to treat here all the physical chatacteia of the Ftcroe 
Islanders. 1 would only add some remarks on the colour of the hair and eyes, 
the dark colour has always been r^puvled as one of the principal character¬ 
istics of the true Alpine type. The uotapariaon of the colour in different populations 
is not ea^, hut when we have to do with the same observer, as lieie, we may take 
/air as 1. ouvftwtn as 2, <fark as 3, and Made OS 4} then muldpty the number of 
individuale in each group with tlwse sfAUdards, add the products, and divide the 
Dum witlj the whole nuiolier. We get in this way a “ degree of pigmentation," 
rather arbitrary to bo sure, hut auiBoicntly exzict for the purpose. This d^tee of 
pigaientation in the soiilliom Fieroe Istauders, cmnputed from the obesrvations of 
J0igense]i, is the following:^— 




( 

? 

Meu. 

WoiUftlL 

Hair 



219 


Eyes 


-- 

1-86 

1-96 


If wo take the small and large persons separately, we liave the feUnwIng table r— 




Men. 1 

Womuji. 



1 

Hair. 

Eyes. 

Hair. 

Eyea. 

Small 

mmw 

222 

1-87 

2-27 

i 1-96 

lATge 

P 

... 217 

1’85 

2-24 

1 ! 

1-07 


If, iti the same way, we calculate the degree of pigmentation separately for 
doliahocephoHo anil brachyccpholic men and women, we obtain this table:— 



Men. 

Wotuen. 


Hair. 

Eyes. 

Hair. 

Eyes. 

DoUolioce'pliftlio 

2-21 

1-83 

2-20 

1-95 

Bra^ibycephalic 

2-17 

i 

1*99 

2*30 

1*99 


2 L 


TOU ILtI, 
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M appeSw from these tables, tlie difference between the groups is w small 
that there is practically epeaking no difference at ail. The population is completely 
homcgeneous without any trace of foreign races. 

In the paper cited by Mr. Eipley, Arbo suggests that the suppoaed Alpine 
element in the southern F«roe Islands may liare come from Scotland oc Ireiendj 
or, in other wonls, that it may have been Celtic. This ia not exactly the opinion of 
Mr. Ktplcy, who looka iijjon tIUs Alpine " race ** aa a matter of fact. Mr, Hipley is 
inclined to believe that this race is lesponsible fox the exdstence of brachycephnlic 
individuals more or less nnmeroxis in the Fmroe Islands at the present time, hut be 
does not aay snylhiug alxmt the way aloa^ which the race has reaobed these 
remote islands. Arbo did not believe m the Alpine race, Mr, lUpley does not 
believe in the Celtic race, and I for my part do not believe in the Round Barrow 
race. The only fact roiuaining is, in my opioicu, that the population of the 
Fxeroe Islands contains various btachycephalio tj'pes, none of wMcli represent distinct 
races. The brachyccpholie individusls among the Faroe lElonilen are nothing but 
individuals, which difEer from all the dolichocephalic in this single feature, and differ 
from each other in various other futures, The question of the supposed Alpine, or 
Celiac, or Koimd Barrow element is simply a question of natural variation within a 
homogenous popnlatiou. 
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THE KAYAK IK XORTH-\YESTERK EUROPE. 

By IiAyiD IIacRttchik. 

The 'wori] katftik is here taken in ite eamnion aeeeptation m ilenGtiog the lutig, 
aa-rrow> akin-covered canoe of tbe E^lnto. This kuid of eanoe hae other 
and, conversely, the word (vai:yiug into sud ka^k) ia aoinetiinefi 

applied lo ve^seU of a differotit deecriptiuiu^ Btit it ia convenient to etnploy the 
word in ita commoiieat aeiiae. 

At ilio present day the kayak is in use over a greot extent of the Arotie 
region&, fioiu Eaat Greenland westward aeross Arotie America, and along liome 
800 niilffit of the jUiatlc coast, hoili westward and south-westward from Behring 
Straits. 

Ill the aixteenth and seventeenth centuries it is reported at a point vtty much 
farther to the wcflt, imnicly* on the C4>aat of north-cost Ruasia beside Vaigats 
Islami Stephen Borroiighp the English traveller, who visited tliat (ioaat in 1556p 
has furnish ad as ivith an accemnt of the nativ^ie^ in the course of which he says: 

Tlieir lioata are mu^lo uf deeris skins, and when they ooiae on Ehora they carry 
their boats with them upon their l^ocks,'** This statement would apply to existing 
Eskimo and their kayaks.* A century after Burrongh, the aame coaot whs visited 
by a Danish trading expedition sailing Eroin Copenhagen. The French snrgerm of 
tlm expedition, who lias left a racy accouut of the voyage, deseiniiOB how the iships' 
boats gave eliaae w a native of this locality whom they eaw in his canoe, a oiilw 
and a half from tho shore. " As soon as he saw us coming towards him,” says the 
chronicler.'Hie rowed with such force that it was impossiide for m to get near 
him. And oti teaching the shore, he, with great swiftness and dexterity, lifted his 

^ The Tarkirib htikj or kapk ^Fr: is a wocnIch skiE Thon, ag^u, therf are 

ref^niticv* to ar oa the R\v&t P^tcliont, Kfirtli ECiu«da, ki 1611, whierh were 

veweln at frt'Oi four to wy&u tana (See PvirhiM hi* Part QI, Hb. i|j| ]ij\ SS4 pu^d 

540l) Caaosi Isaac Tivyict hiaU* Ilia belief £6th J^uly, JST9 ; Utlt 

16!>C) that the enrlieet uffignable home of tike word was the ahems of laky BolkAl^ before thy 
ftytMou of the Turkfe rare ** which took thi> Seljuks weatworiJ to thy £k>sphenu, and the 
YiJciite north word down the Leas to the sliorea of the Arctic He regardu it as 

probable that tl»e E^kimoa at the inoabti of the Lena took this tuimy witJi them in iheir 
miction acro^ Behrbg:'* Slrm%s to the ohor^ of Gminlaiid. 

* Hokiurt, timt editioitt |i. 

^ Eyoo the rofarence to doer-akin on a covorittg ii atiJ] applbable^ although ieal-jik!n h more 
ctunmoaly weed. The Huiiaotia Hay Eokbiod eiiiploy deor^ui (Hatibury^a Sptffi and in 

lA* AVlA/aiuf y/ VanadOj Loodoit, LEH>4| p 3). 


2 h 3 
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caiioo ujKiu HU sliuuldflr, a,ad Holding Hie bow and hU sjioar ui iHi* othoi hand fhJij 
qaiv«r being on HU backX He sped awa^" %Vlieu these two aoconnts are takeu 
together it seems fairly evident that tlie akitt kayak is denoted. But Uiete is no 
doubt whatever in the following desoription of a canoe, cuntainitig h mim 
a wcimnri, which the Danes captured tlie same day. *' Tlie canoe was made in the 
style of a gondola {/ait rn i/Dmfciffe), being fifteen or sixteen feet long hy two and a 
Half foot broad, very cleverly constructod of fish nliB(pi'obabIy lialeca or wdmlelwne) 
covered with fish akiiiB (7 seal skins)stitched together, thus making tHo canoe a putsu, 
aa it were, from one end to the other. ‘Within it the two were enclosed up to the 
waist in Such a manner that not a slugle drop of water could get into their little 
vessel, so Uiut they wore enabled to expose themselves to every tempest without 
any danger."* 

A very ijeculiar interest attadios to this record of a two-holed kayjik in 
European waters in the Kcvcnteeuth century. The two-boled kayak appears to 1 h 
quite unknown between East Greealandand Alaska, and it U S[)ecial]y ossockted 
aHth the Aleutian Isles. Tits earliest picture of a tw«i-holod karnk, ao far as 
I know, is that given by Captaiii Cook, and it belongs only to On? latter jtart of the 
ctghteenil) ceutuiy. That variety was seen by Captain Cook at UuaJaskn in the 
Aleutian Isles, and it seems to ho™ been a novelty to hiiii. Yet lioro we linve 
u word'picture of u Hundred yoare earlier, showing the two-hoM kayak as in use 
at that date on tho north-essl coast of Russia. Tit is variety of kavak, ll iotefore, 
appeora to belong to the Eurasian continent and to the Aleutian Iska; oocasioriallv 
intruding itself in Alaska as a visitor froui the west. 

Mention may be mode of the harpoon-pointe found in Lapland at J^elmo, ou 
the south side of the Varonger Fiord. " Some of these Imrpoon‘points resemble 
old, primitive, Eskimo forms, wHicIi ora found in Grecaland," observes Dr, JTanseii, 
He adds that they are remarkably small, and could not have been used for any 
animal larger than a «aj. He further states tliat “ Nothtiig has been found which 
might afford ns information os to the kind of boats these northern seders UHcd.*’* 

It would not bo surprising if these boats were of the same description os ilic 
skin kayaks of the Archangel const, hut, on the other hand, they might Imve iw«n 
wooden boats. Kevortheless, the existence of these harpoou-pointe on the aoiith 
side of the Varanger Fioni, ojid their resemblanoe to old Eskimo forms, mav he 
ftppropmtelj kept in Yiew. 

Coiitempomneoua with the kayaks of Hie Xorth Russian coast are certain 
indubitable kayaks reported from Sorthern Smitleml. One of ihese is the 
ai«cimea preservetl in Aberdeen. It k stated to have liemi captured near the 
Aberdeenshire coast, and it ia now in the Anthropological Museum, Markchol 
College, Aberdeen. Ita tustoiy is given by Francia Uouglaa, in hk Oattral 


* Time refijrtBOM ti> tbj euoe* wmi thi« Ti mjiiiJ, expedition 
Hurtiiu^reV Pui# 1871^ 150-^. 

> ii% Muit, London^ 


T*lli be fonnd in 
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Jitmiptitm of tht Eafi Omit of Si^land (PaisJej-, 1782)t At tlifl time of DotiglaB's 
visit to Aberdeen tbe batiik was pnaerved ui the library of MariBcIml College 
along with otliw curiosities, and he thus refera to it in giving a emiiniary of the 
objects that epwially attracted tils Htteatiou: " A canoe taken at sea. with an 
Indian man in it, about tite beginning of this oenturj.^ Ho was brought alive to 
Abertieen, but died soon after bis amval, and could give no account of himscli. 
Ho is aiipposetl to have come front the Labrador cosst. and to have lost his way at 
sen. The canoe is covered with Jish skins, curiously sfcretahcd upon slight timlwrs 
very securely joined togelliet. The upper part of it is about twenty inches broad 
(it the centre, (Uid runs off gttwlually to a point at both ends. Where broadest, 
there ia a circular hole, just large enough for the man to sit in, round winch there 
is a kind of girtli, about a foot liigh, to which he fixed himself, probablv when he 
did not use his oar or iwddle, which, when he chose it, he stuck into aotne lists of 
skin tied nmnd the canoe, but alack enough to let in tiie paddle and some other 
awkward uteuails wJiieli ware found stuck tliera. The canoe is about 18 feet 
long, and slopes on both sides, but the bottom is flat for 3 or 4 inciies in the 
middle and gradually flImrpenB as it lipproaches the extremities till it ends in 
a point," 

The general eorrectncfis of the mBasiii^ments given by iJouglaa is confirmed 
by Professor Keid uf AberdiKin Uiiiveraily, who adds the information that the 
weight of the kayak is alwut thirty-four pounds. Profeasor Reid has favoured me 
with 11 very precise and detailed nccoimt of the kayak and the iinpleinents belonging 
to it, which, w'ith his permission, is annexed hereto. 

Witli regairi to the dicumatancas attending the capture of this kayak it must 
be home in mind that our first printed inforniatiDn is obtained from a man who 
visited Aberdeen some eighty years of lor the event. He states tliat- it ccGiirred 
"about tlie Ijoginning of tiie ceniury," which may ha held to denote any date 
between 16^0 and 1710. In the course of the eighty years the facts may have 
beconio partly forgotten. In stating that the captive "could give no account of 
himself." Douglas leaves us in donbt as to whether his language was not intelligible 
to his captons or whei.her he was tlien too weak to speak oohereuHy. It ts evident, 
at any rate, tliat Douglas r^farded him as an Eskimo; because a so-called " Indian 
mim " who is suppoasd to have come from Labrador in a kayak could liave lieeu no 
other than an Eskimo, 

Further, the scene of the capture of the kayak and its occupant ia not clearly 
iiulicatod by Douglas, “ Token at s»'' is vague enough. However, the unwritten 
belief which lias been handed down with the canoe in Aberdeen is tliat the capture 
took place in the North Sea, not far from Ahert.1een. 

‘ It tuM be poiutud tlinr in this eoegtid edition of DougWo btmk, publahed ia tPSe^ no 
editoriiit tHitioe i* lateii of (be word* "tbii centuiy.* Iteadent wlioan liubwia thai Poiiglno 
wrote the worda about the year 17S2, *Li*u hie book first appeaml, will natundly full into the 
Dd>tJlki^ of euppoeiiig that tfie period refemal to ia about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 
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The theoty that the kayuJc-Hian faod puiddleci acroHs the AliiUitlt froia Labrfidor 
to Seottand, a diataDcc of 2^000 luilea, is oleatly lui tenable. For one thing, the 
voyage would have had to be iuteutioBaUy audcrtalceu. Au Eakimo out Bahiog or 
eeaLiug does not carry enough freah water to lost liim for the three or four weeks 
whicJi is the miaituutu tima required to make thatraiisatlantie voyage. Moreover, 
even if a atroog WHjsterly gate had driveo liitn eaatwani for a day or two, he would 
have be^n to paddle westward aa aoou as the storm abated. It is obvious that if the 
crossing was ever tuade it must have fteeu by deliberate desigiL Enough fresh 
wjLter to lost A month must have been plncsd In tlie tiny bold, and also suthcient 
food for at least half tlie time; allowing that lie could catch a certain aiouuDl of 
Hsh on the voyage. Moreover, the seu must have lieen culm nearly oil the time. 
Tlie voyager could nut sleep, drink, eat, ut satisfy any other Jiatuml want unless 
the .sea was cabn. When Elakitnu intend spending a night or two at sea it is their 
custom to go in piure, and at night they lash their kayaks together, tima ^ving 
them the stability of a reft. This admits of their sleeping with safety.* Pie- 
siuimhly, Lu a calm sea, a soliuirr kayak-man can equiUhrimn when 

asleep. A calm sea is therefore necessary for sleep. It is necessary also for the 
{performance of any of the other funations just indicated, which deinaud the 
untying of the lacing that unites the waterproof coat to the girth of the manhole. 
Tu untie tliis fastening when thu deck was awash with water would be simple 
madness, resulting in immediate death by dromung. For tiieso reasons the idea 
of a direct crossing from J.iabrador to Scotland cannot be penmiueutly cDterULined. 

Much more might said Ui favour of a theory tliat tlie voyngor hod crosserl 
to Groouland from Labrador, or hml started from GreeuLuid and lied tliereufter 
orossoii to Iceland, theuce to the Faroes, and thence to Slmtland and Orkney. The 
successive crossings would be comparativoiy short. Here, also, it would be 
necessary to suxfpose that the voyage was deliberate, A theory simpler still would 
be tiiut of an iaroluntar}' voyage eastward, as prisoner on boanl uf a Euroxiem] ship, 
find a subsequent esoax>e after reaching Europe. Something more will tposaid upon 
lids subject Uter on. 

Tljoro is. however, one circumatance tliat would seem to denote ut tiie Bret 
gUace, at any rate, that the Aberdeen kayak was constructed in Europe. Tliis is 
that nil the wood of its framework,* and of the unplemente belonging te it, is of the 
iree known tis Ftnus st/uerirM, a tree fnmilioi to us in this cjoiiiitry under the name 
of Scots fin Now Lius tree, Knits tilvt^ris, dtjos not grow iu Greanknd and North 
America, although it rtouriabae in ^*u^them Europe. 1 am indebted for all my 
information On this subject to Mr. 'Willinm TMwson. RSo,, Lecturer in Foresny in 
Uie University of Aberdeen, Mr. Dawson Jias made a caroful examination uf the 
Aberdeen kayak, and has drevrn the deduction that its wood was grown in 
Sfortberu Europe, but not in an insular climate such as mira, Tim wtxtd of tlm 

* a« ^Tlio tSskimo slwnt Behring Strait,’' by Edward Wiiliam N^tlson, HiniiAmmau. 

Hfpfjft, Wcmhlniitcii, IBSiJp JVt j*, Sil, 

* Lmvbg out of the mm^ at Alwrdoea in iSSOCl 
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spears in ibe Aberdeen kayak,” wriiee Mr. DawEon, " shows Uie cbaiactor of timber 
grown fu a eontmental climate, and that, too, in a continoatal olunate pretty fiir 
nortli or at very high elevation. The characters from which this can be 
deduced ate (L) the extreme rcgnlaiiCy of each season's growth, and (2) the siitall- 
nesa of each seikSOD’e growth. Wood grown in an iosalar climate shows leas 
regularity, due to the provaioiice of spriu" frosts after growth has begun, and the 
consequent checking of the development of the wood, and also shows greater 
grnwtlis in each year owing to the longer growing season. The wood of Ihesc spears 
la similar in character to some of the worn! we get at the present lime from Nonvay 
and Sweden and from Finland, but is not siiuibir to anything produced in this 
country, even in the remains of tho native forests. The thrower (a small piece of 
wood for launching the epears) is of wider ringed wood, but it, too, is regularly 
grown, and might have been grown in more sheltcnid places in the sameneighljour- 
hfiod as prodnced the wood of the apearei The tree Einu* rifveafris is native over a 
considerable part of North and Middio F.urope, but the Baltic neighbourhood is its 
principal habitat” As already nicntiouetl the framework of the kayak is aUo of 
i*i»v9 st/rsstm 

It appears evident, tiicrefore, that the wood used in this kayak of two eeuturies 
ago was grown somewhere in tlie Baltic region. But it does not necessarily 
follow that the kayak was cotistmcted in Europe. Driftwood and wrecks are 
cast at limes ufwii the coasts of Greenland, aD<i this kayak might have been made 
ill Greenland of European wood. It is true that Dr. Packard, in hia book on 77^: 
iMhrmlor Coad^ states tJiat the Grewiland kayak are framed of bone, whereas 
those of Labrador are framed of spruce wood. But this statement, although doubt¬ 
less correct in the iniiin* ia too sweeping. It is therefore quite possible that thin kayak 
was framed in Greenland from European driftwowL It would be something of a 
fsoincidenoe but it is quite a posaihility. 

Tlie date of the arrival of this kayak and its owner in .4l»erdeen may lie lield 
to be somewhere between 1690 and 1710, according to the statement made by 
Douglas. Now, it is tut important fact that similar captures were made in the Tlrknej' 
IslnndH at the name period. In the words of Dr. James Wallace, a native of Orkne 3 ' 
and a Fellow of the Koya! Society of fjondon, anotlier kayak was “ catched in 
Orkney ” and *' was sent from thence to Edmburgli,'’ He aihls that it " is to lie 
seen in the Fhysiciana’ Uoil (Edinburgh), with the oar and dart ho makes use of 
for killing fish.” Dr. Wallace pitblisiicd this statement in the year 1700, but before 
tliat date the kayak had been transfemirl from tho Physicians' Hall to the 
University of Edinburgh. We know this from an entry in the Minute Book of the 
College of Pliysioians, dated 24th SepLetuber, 1696, wherein it is stated that tho 
Fhysicbns liad dectdeil to present the boat in question to the University of 
E^linburgh, in oitlor that it might be more safely preserved. The entry further 
states that “the oars of tlie boat and the shirt of the barbarous man that was in 


‘ Ktiw York and Luridoi), j», 207. 
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the V>Ottt" were already m the posseBSlen of the UniverKitj. From tfaiA statoment 
we neu that, aa was the cane at Aberdeen, the kajak-nian wan captnncd along witli 
hie kayak. U may lie added that the plural " oars '* of the entry evidently denotes 
the implements more correctly styled by Dr. Wallace '*the oar and dart.'* 

This kayak had lieen in the Physicians' Hall In Edinburgh for at least eiglit 
yoan prior to ita transfer to the Univereity. This is certain for the reason that 
the statement oe to its presence in the rbysieians' Hall ^vas first made l>y 
Dr. Wallace's father, the Bev. James Wallace, Minister of Kirkwall in Orkney, 
who died in SepU^m her, 1669. Wallace, senior, who Lad graduated at Aberdeen 
University in L6o9, and who was a man of wide reading and of very considerable 
mental culture, wrote A Drupriptifni s/ the Mes of Orkney, whieh was first 
publLshed in 1993, fiv4 years after hia death. The subject of the Orkney kayak- 
men la there introduced ty him in these words (p, 93),— 

“ ijometinie about this Country Orkney) ate seen lliesu Men which are 
calliKl Finnmen. In the year 1682 one whs seen sometime sailing, sometime rowing 
up and down in liia little Ixmt at the eontb end of the Isle of Eda, moat of the 
people of the Isle Socked to see him, and when they adventured to put out a lioat 
with men to sec if they could apprehend him, he presently (led away most swiftly: 
and in the year 1684. another was seen from Westrfi. and for a while after they 
got few or no Fishes; for they liave ihia Be mark liere, that thefle Finnmeu drive 
away the flsbm from the place to whicli they come." 

After these definite statemciita the author adds hia own eointnent {p, 94);_ 

'*TIh‘«c FiuDmeu seem to 1» some of these people that dwell aWt the 
ilam.a full account of whom may he seen in the natural and moral History of the 
Antilles. Chap. 18, Oiio of their Bourn eent from Orkney to Eiliiihurgh is to be 
seen in the ritysitiaue hall with the CMr and tlie Dart he makes use of for killing 
Fiah.^^ 

Tlie last sentence might esidly be mterpretod to nican that the boat sent from 
Orkney to Edinburgh Iiatl Iwcu obtained in DrvLj Straits. But this idea is 
negadved by the phiin statement of Dr. WalJace, the author's son ajid editor, who 
tdls ufl that the canoe in tiueatiou " whs calched in Orkney," Wallace, junior, 
indeed, applies the term " Finn men " to the Eskimo of Davis Straits, as well os to 
the kayak-men of Orkney. For he oleerves that " a fnU account of these Ftonuieu 
may lie tuwl," in the work to which hw father had previously leferpod, and which 
deala with the Davis Straits people only. 

That work, which is in French, was written by a certain Louis de Poiucy, and 
was piihliahed in Boiterdam in 1658. Although it relates primarily and mainly to 
tbo Antilles, the author was happUy tempted to interpolate a most mterosting and 

' A /)Mcn>ruM €>/ th* ld» hr the fov. Jmcw Wnilace, Miairtw of KirkwaU] 

fimt pnbtultiH) at Edinburgh in 1603, Tbi! above h ffom the EdinbuHili raoriiit of isaii' 
edihid John Smalt, M.A., F.SA,8i*ol. ' 
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vAjttnhIe iiccot^iH of the Dnvh Eskimo wKmh he liad obtained from a Captain 

Kicholoa Tunes, the commnndor of a FJuafjing vessel, who had peaetrateil to the 
north Olid of Davia Straitfi in the piimmor of It b obvioofl that Wallace, 

eenioT, had rsa^l this book and had seen its iUnJatratiom^and when wo IcKjfc at the^se 
latter wc imdorstand what he lueaut when he wdd that the Fianmen who ivere 
oecosianally flOoii in Orkney waters in his day '^seeni to Ijv Kome of these people,” 
What he clearly tells us is that the (Drkney Finumcn were identical with Eskimo. 
Wallooop Junior^ia equally explicit. As a1 really noticed, ho aceeptahisfaiUeFs inierence 
that the Eskimo of I>aviB>?trait5 and theFmnmenof the Orkney Islands were ooeand 
the same pteople. He le somewhat ptijuried over the circumstance that thefonaer 
people should be foundat such a great diatauoe from their home; as will la>^n in Im 
iqienlng remark In the piseage about to be qiioted* But lus written description of 
the Fiimiueti of Orkney^ and thoir canoes, leavea no doubt aa to their appooranoc. 
The following is bis comment on hb fathers account:—**! ninei acknowletige it 
seems a little tinaccountable how thm Finmnen should come on this ct^st, but 
they must protkaldr be driven by atoriaa from hume^ and cannot tell, wdien they 
ore any way at sea, how to make their way home agidu \ they liave this advanta^ 
that be the seas never ao hoiatorous, their Imia being made of fish sklm^ are bo 
contrive<I that he con nc^'or sink hut k like a sea-gidl swimming on the lop of the 
water. His shirt he has is sq fostenod to the boat that no water can come into his 
boat to do iiiin dsunoge^ except when he pleausea to untie it^ which he never does 
ImL to ease mtnro or when he comes ashore."^ 

In this description Wa I Locse, junior, absolutely identifies the Orkney FinTimen 
with the Haviii Straits Eekitno. AVTiat is morn he gives ns n Utile hit of prot^aio 
iiironuation, in hia doeiog oetitcnee., which no cither writer on kayak people has 
ever referred to; so for my somewhat extensive reading on this sid^jeot gocp. 
It must lie leiuenibvrod that the younger AA^allace was bora aiul bred in Orkney 
and he bad opj)OttUTiitic*s of learning ninny detailn willi regard to the fordinary 
habits of the Finmnen—whether fioin his own fiftrsoiia] observation or from that 
of othera. 

One more writer on the Orkney Fiitnmen ninst bore citciL In the year 
1701 tlid Bev. John Brand publbhcil A Jiriq/ Ikscnjytim^ of Orhita, 
n^fAtlumi-Firth, OTui Caithness, which contains aiinihtr references* like the 
elder Wallace, Brand was a durgjuian of the Church of Scotland, and he Tisited 
the districts named by him jls cue of a Commission appointcil hj^ the General 
Assouibly of the State Churoh to inquire into the coailiiiiun <if reUgton and morale 
in those i)art8. In the course of hia deseriptlon of Orkney he obeenes—and it is 
to be remembered that he was writing twelve years after the death of Wallat'O, 
aomor — " There are frequently Finnmen scon hora upon the ccaais, oa one ab€>nt a 
year ago [1G99] on Stroosay, and another within these few montha on Wvstray— 
a gentleman with luimy ethers Ui the Isle looking on him oigU to the shore, Iml 

I O&mmsDt in edition of ITOCt Cited lioro from Edinburgli fvptint of edition (aJmidy 
tifpfH:iliodX pp* 3^- 
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wh&ii any eniieavour to apprehend them they flee away juoet swiftly. . . , TIU 
1>oat h made qf dkin&^ or Bomo kind of leather j ho also hath a fxiat cf leather 
ii|Km him, and he eiltetli in the middle of hia boat with a little oar in hla hau<l 
tlHhin}; with lus line?* . , . One of their boats in kept a.i a rarity in the 
PhyeicianB* Hall at Edinburgh.'* 

Their are ope or two peiuta to be noted in BrandV a(>ooutit. It i» pretty 
eiident tlmt he is speaking at a$coud hand, Hia visit t4j Orkney was very brief 
mid he uodd not have hiwl mooh exi>erionce of Orkney life. Moreover,, it la 
obviona tliat he had reM 'VS'^allacc's book and hod taken aouie uf hb .^laiemetUa 
From it. We know, for example^ that the Firm man'e canoe no longer in the 
Edinburgh Phyriciarja' nail io 1700 ^ although it was there vvh^n W'allace wrote.^ 
Tliere ia, further, an tcho of Wallneeb phraseology in at leaHt one passage. Never¬ 
theless, he had clearly made fresh erii|iuTy on the subject, lUid had leanicil that a 
Fmnmaii hnd l>eeii seen otV th^ Island of Btronsay in 1099, and again in IT DO off 
West ray. He ah^j adcis n touch ^^r twii to the pieture of a Fi unman whom he 
tleacrilies as aiitiug in the middle of liis canoe with a little oar in tils handa fisliing 
with hSa lines-'* Tliese derails he liad noE; learned from Wnlhice. 

In addiiitni to the Finnirirtii's canoe wliieh wtw catehed in Orkney " and sent 
to Iklinborgh, Di. James Walljiee, wrifciug in 1700, states that there is another of 
their boat® in the Church of Ihirra in Orkney " Hurra or Bunay b a email island 
in the Houihom piurt of the Orkney group. Its church hofi been a ruin for more 
ihim ^ centuni t aud there b no mt%o of the Fiunnmn'B camn" retnainiiig, which 
is not to be woudcriHl at considering the peiishable naiure of iu niateriala There 
is uo reason, howevor, to doubt the accuracy of Dr. Wallace's t^tatenmut. He may 
have lieen wrong liy a few yeam, oa be was with regard lo tJie Phyoioians' 11s 11 
specimen. Bui a Felkuv of the Royal Socieiyof London, publishing a book in 
lA^ndon, would not wiuitonly make an essentially false stotemeiit which could be 
refuted within a month or two after it h«4 beeu niiide.^ 

1 uijfnrlutiately, the ideiility of thi# kAjaEc Imjt hsm if it lm oul- vi tbpsc! 

pnefterved in ihfl Royal Sooltwh BdfubuTgk That nioseum obULintNl two kavaka fram 

dio Univ'ersltx of Edinburgh In 1366^ loit with no butory ottacJidTi Gtte of tbm may he Ui« 
»TenteenUi-i:fatury PianiiiaU'&. 

3 r^r. W'alkcifr throwH m hshl tvu tlia circutaaiavncea ■tt#ading tUe icqukitiqn of tha 
Buiray wjwtmiiML Itu fwiibl*^ tliat il may he the " littlo boftt*" to in th* Swinn 

E«ord of Suulh Itonaldaliay luiii Burtay iu 1001. Tbat Eecord lUten thnt on i^ondav, 
Setb 3dJij^ im, in St. FeUffs KErk, Soutb Rcmddattjiy, a collection of Ifk. ^ wm taken u 
** charity m ant |xwre Yoclatid {If., tib^tland) man whmn God bad wonilHrfijUy ^jmcrroil inloa 
«torme at aua into his liliN liwte, and taken in by ana tkm&IJ tading biiu upon ilic (St-* 

I>i'. Crttvenb Vkmrch tn ntui in tht Sefttmie^nih CmitKry^ Kirkwidl, 

191 b 3«.) It ia a littSi* raiuarkabla lliat n Sbetlfluder aljciild hiiv^ b^n up by a 

vwftiel putting \nai tha uiuftl Boutham uland of the Oikney gsvujx Mofqover. it u unlikaly 
tbnt a Slh^tbtHder ol tba ordinjiry type wonld ba fanncl adrift in C>rkiiay wau-ra In a gnirill oprti 
boat, or that ficdi a Ihail could waalher a hemry Ktorni, Ou iha other hand, if the man waa a 
Fnuiniaii in hit kayak, coiniair fronj ^hetbnid, or daambidg liiiuaalf aa a :^hatLuider, lb* 
ilcuntion would be man kjaaily imderKkiod. It mJgbl be ooujoatutvd Uant tbo recipient of Mm 
IC#. (kf. aftonratiLs ai^ttlfid in the litttB iiLusI of Hurray, nooiw the narrow aouod, imd that tbua 
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h will now be aeen thAt abont the end of the aevenfceenth century tliere were 
three kaynks in BcotlAniL One of Ltiese, with its occupantp had been 

captured in Orkney water^^ and waa preserved in Edinburgh^ Another was 
in ^[arischal College, AltierdeHen, having been taken, a !bo with ita oocupantp in the 
North Sea, The third was presatiiably captureci in Orkney watersp seeing that 
it was preserved in an Orkney nhnroh. There is* moreover, special uientioii of 
FuntnieQ still at large in Orkney at that periotl; near the IslfliiJ of Eday in 
near Weslmy in 1G^> near Stroneay in 1G99( and again near Wetitray in 1700. It 
might qaiUj well be aigned that all thosu appearances were mode by oae mrui^ and 
lliaL it was he wlio woa tarried pruiotiar to Alierdeen, about the banning of tlie 
eighteenth century. On this hypotbuds our Orkney Finnmea could be narrowed 
down to three in number. On tbc other hand^ the roferenecs of the two Wallaces 
nuvnifei^tly indicate that lUe Finmii&n ^n in Orkney waters numbered more tJian 
three. When the naditione of the oonimon people of Orkney and, it may be 
aiided, of Shetland come to be consideredp it will l>e seen tliat the Fmninoii were 
betiove^l to !« much luotc nummnis. 

It is somewhat rciunrkablu that the year 1883 nt^t only witnessed the 
repuhticatioD of the records of the \^''allac«3 and Erand, hut two other wrii^m also 
drew public attention in or akmt the same year to the theme which wc are at 
present couflldering. One of tbese modern wrifeors was Jolin ]L Tudox^ whose hook 
■Oil Tlif Orkm^j^ and SFa'thu\it ajqie^rcil in 1SS8* Tudor, who wrote in a lively and 
jnteresimg style, bad reiul Wallace's and Brand'a bDoks^ and he naturally makes 
reference U» the yiniinieu. '*WhAt eon those Finn Men have lieeiif" he asks 

ciL p. 342) “ Is it possible Esldiiios can have been driven over from Greenland, 
or can there liavc been a aubatontia] basis of actual feet for the traditional Shetland 
Finns that " cAmc ow 'r fa Norm way T' Tlic Bmray and Btronsay ijnstances " he 
ouutiiiuea, '*all point to tbc kayaks, or whatever they werCp beiig driven from the 
«aflt, and the ones scsen off Eday and We^itay may, with equal probability« have 
come from tliat quaiier. Besides^ Cape Faiowell, the nearest point of Greenland 
to the Oiknej^w, is 1180 mutiail miles from the Noup Head of VVestraj\ wldlat the 
Norwegian coHst, at the southern end of Fminarkoi^ is 750, and at the nearest 
point only 24U miles." 

Tudor is not the finitp however, who looked eaatwani fur the limue of the 
Finniperi. Brand Jjsd ah'e&ily done so in 1700, ignoring ur discrediLing the 
Wallaces^ assumption tliat the Fmuuien liad coriie from Davis Stiuita In his 
esiluiatiozip the Fitmnicii were nativea of Fiiilimd: “Which b very strangSp" he 
remarks," that one man oittiug in his little boat should come some himdred of 
longues from their own coasts aa they reckon Riikud to lie from Orkney, it may 
be thought wonderful how they live all tliat time, aud are able to keep the sea so 
long." But although Brouil regurde^l the Finn men as a European rajcep his 

hiB knyok wflUf svetitiwlly prwt’vtr] in the church of himifty, AH this is oanjecturSt but tlia 
iccidoai of IMl KMins dossrnng cf mi^u tkia hi this coourctiuiL 
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afiBtimptioit Unit F mluid wa* their hom^ is opeo to raany objections. Tudor's 
suggestion is much more desorving of conttidoration* But before that Buggcstion 
ifl considered. one feature of the early referenoea ought to be pointeil out. 

It will be noted tlmt the educated class, as reprceenterl bv the Wallaces and 
Bruiid, dourly regarded the Finmueu as foreigners coming from a great distance. 
Ancarding to one theory they came from the western side of the Atlantic, while 
another theory brunght thorn from the upper Baltic. JJonglas, again, who tells us 
of the Aberdeen kayak, beheved that it liail come from Labrarlor. Tlie first to 
ffuggeat the ne^hbniiriiig country of Norway was Tudor. 

Xow. it is possitde to say a great deal in favour of a Transatlantic origin. It 
will bo ttoll to shelve tJie " drifting" theory at ouce. A kayak with a man in it 
cannot drift a thousaiid, fifteen hundrad, or two thouBaiid miles. Much mow can 
lie said for a Uicory of jounioys deliberately mnde from Greenland with restuig- 
places nt Icelaml and the Faroes. But simpior still is the theory of captives 
brought by Kuroiman ships who Iiad regained their liberty on thia side of the 
Atlantic. 

The CUBU.I 11 of bringiiig specimens of strange people to one's own country, with 
or without ihdr consent, is a very old one, and the kaynk-peoplc have frequently 
Iwcn Immght to Europe from across the Atlantic. A unnibor of inatauces in the 
nineteenth century could be adduced. The same thing can bo aaid of previous 
oemories. In an arliele on '■ Eskimos. AuoionI and Modem."' Baron A. E. Xorden- 
skiiJkl refers particularly to this practice. Kefertiug to enoonDters between early 
EuroiHian voyagers and Kakiuio be says. " Their mnetings always ended in the 
murder or capture of the pisw natives, who were carried nway u, be shown os 
curious animals in Europe^ U I'eyrtre’s /{gport 0 / Gtr^tfand, written in 1647. 
describes them, and goes on to tell of the nine Eskimo w>ho had Iteen brought to 
Denmark by dilfercnt Polar expedttion& . . . Pwr Eskimo 1 Tliey ufton 
looketl iiorthwsnls, and once tried to escape in their skiffs, but a storm cast them 
oabere, and sonto peasants caught them and took them l»ck to Capejiliagen. 

Two of them again tried to escape in their kayaks; one was caught, the other, who 
got away, was drowned at wa. . . . The last of them died of grief nftor the 
failure of his third altcuipt to return to Greenland i» his kayak. He wba 
thirty or forty miles* out to sea before he was overtaken:’ Ttik ncaount of 
Baron Nordenskiold’a is not wholly aoeuroto, because he has o^nrlooked n panigrapfi 
in which Ia Peyrire states that two of those who were capturetl by pcasatite in 
tlieir first attempt to escape wroally did effect their eMsape on a subsequent 
occaswn. “ They were pursued aa far na the eutrance of the Sound, but could not 
be overtaken, so thst," ohservea La PejTire, “ it is probable they were lost, it beiii" 
not likely they eouUl reach Greenloud in their small boats." ^ 

lliLi accarrenoe took place flomewhere in the first half of the seveiUcenth 
centniT. It may aot liave Ireeu a unique occurrenee. 1 am not aware of anv 

V 

' lOitAraitd MaytitiMf DeoHiilier, 1891. 

> aot mam, b «tie BiiglLdi tnmiladwi uf the oHgiasl. 
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<ilhor Tvicorded iuBtHuoa of the kind, but the arffitnieiiluvt ex lu one to wliioh 

I do not attach great weight. There may have been other eticce^ful csaapea of 
caijtive Eskimo, although they are aot recorded. These fugitives may have made 
their way to the Orkney and Shetland laloiirU, and have been tlio [leople described 
OH Fiiuimen. Thia eeema quite a good Hue of argnnienL 

To take this view, however, ib to leave out of eight many other conaideratiotis— 
othnologieaJ, historical, and trailitiouaL The lost of these considemtious nm y not 
ap|>o)d to nil The importance atiochcfl to tnnlition dependa upon mental hiao, fn 
this particular miite we have seen that 1‘udor, in 1883, rcet^iired a coimeotioa 
between the positive statementii of seventeenth-coiitury chrouielere and the 
traditions of lluf cotniuoti people that have come down to our own time. He puita 
the question;—Can there have been a Huljstaniiul basis of ootujil fact for the 
craditional Shetland f ums that ' came owV fa Norroway' \ ” The traditioiis 
referred to can only be noticed very brio By here. 

They ore ciirreiit to-slay among people of the old Norse stock in Orkney niid 
Sbolknd, and they ore to tliia eflect. A race of ‘'Finns" or “ FinfoJk," men and 
woineit, user! to visit these arebipeiagocs and Clio neighhouring oauuLy of Callhueas 
several geuerationa ago. The Finn women are cbicHy remembered an witclies und 
fortuae-teUere, who vrera always eareful to exact pa)Tueut for tha exercise; of their 
art. They wmc also skilful in ciiriug tlisenso in men and cattle; and they 
frequently made a living Ity knitting and spinning. Sometimes tliey were merely 
strolling be^'ors. When s Finn woman settled in Orkney aim professed to be a 
native of Shetlsnd or of Caithness. When in Shetland, she alleged tliat she came 
from Orkney or CoithnesB. The Finn i u en were also very skilful in curing diseases, 
and the words t[uoted by Titdorare those of a soug relating to a Finniuaii who came 
imtoss from Norway hi Shetland to cure tho toothache. Both the men and the 
women possessed a BiKfcially prepared skin, which enabled them to awim like a seal 
in the sen, Wlieii they came ashore they discarded this skin. That is one 
veraioiL Anoilier version aimply speaks of this skip os a boat, wlddi they 
projieUed at a marvellous spe&l It is said that they could pull acroes to Bergen 
from Sbetbiud in a few hours, making nine miles at every stroke. With the 
btatemenis of the Wallaces and Brand in, view, it ssema quite obvious that these 
Bwift sea-skins or boats were eimply the kayaka already described.^ 

' It u of interest tn^ i]uao> herr tliu Loiprewiaa uuidp upon Dr. U. F. Wright and Mr, Wumu 
Upkant by tlia wiv^nt of Eakimo from Miwnrd, while the Ameritian party were camped no the 
Wi!*t Greenland eooiit. The descriptidu, at pp. of Ormtlatul letfadda (Londou, ISMX is 
in vorda :— 

AL on-H tim&, while m enAi|> it Itutimt, when the wSiid wa* blowing a gitlc, ghuttmg ui up 
nil day in oor tent and tneeitia the wavtse of the fiord into eueti iMtnmotiou that it would hare 
bopn iiLadniiiH for any krgs boat to have ventured upon the water, w« were thrillvd by the erv 
that wwu kAvakem were wniiiig. They were three tliat belonged to the little eettlenieui, mid 
had come tli*t day, na a inuttar of outtrws, from aukkertoppen, which wa« twenty miles diutauu 
TJl»u reaching the ahore and puUing themaelrea loow fitnn their ehelU, the kavaken mn their 
hands into the aperturw from whiah they liad [|re«D their limln [Jege], ud brought out 
various objects of luanhandUe which they had pnrehaiisd at the atore for their familie*. Hi^i, 
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Thus, lOtliDiigh the ministdrs and doctors of the scveuteeath contniy wtue 
puzzled ae to the place of origin of tho riumncn, the peasantry of Orkney end 
Shetland Imd a much more mtifliatc knowledge of them and of their ways. It ie 
true that they alao regarded the Finnsaa foreigners, but all their memories of them 
denote a eonshlorablB amount of interoomae between the two mcea. with occaeiottal 
intermarriages. And the Finns ore chiefly associated with Xorwav in these 
traditinnn,although one writer reports them os having come from ihe Faroe lalands, 
while other stories jioiiit lo their still retaining a foothold in pant centuries in the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. " It is n historic fsict,” observes Mr. Nelson 
Annandnle, who bait noted certain traces of Mongoloid blood in Iceland and the 
Faroes, “that in the ninth cenLiu-y and earlier tho Scandinavians intonaarriotl with 
the Lapps or ■ Fintis,' as they were originally called. . , . Moreover* continues 
Mr. An nan dole, “ Beddoe, thnn whom we could have no safer guide in physical 
anthropology, I>elii;ve8 that phyaical traces of Mongolian anceetry can be dented 
in die Sbetlandera."' 

It wilt be renienibercd tliat the peoj)io of Simtknd. and in a less degree of 
CirkuBy. aw mainly descended from Ifotisa colonists of the nintlj centurj', at which 
period Finn ujarriagea were not very onconimon. Harolcl Honrfag'er himaelf 
married a Finn woniMi.* by whom he bad four sons, and one of these (Halfdan) 
ruled over Orkney for a abort period. Furthfic, the Finns of Nomegian history 
bore exactly the oanie raputaticn for magical powers aa tlie Finns of Orkney opd 
Shetland irailition. Moreover, wc do not requiro to look bo far north ua modern 
Finmark and Uplmid to find those people in medicevEil times. " It may be quoted 
as a etrong piece of evidence * ohservee Dr, Nansen, “ tliat a i>eopIe called Finns 
must tuive liveil in old times In south Norway, thot the oldest ChristtRn laws of 
About 1150 for the moet aoatheoi jurifidieiions, the Dotgathing and Eidsvathing, 
visit with the severest penalty of the law the crime of going to the Finns or tJ 
Finniaik to have one's furtune told (r/, A, M. Haneen, 1907. p 79)^'’ Dr. Nsi,Ben 
Iioiats to “Finn" in many place^iamee of isouthern Scandinavia, luid to a 
Finmarken " sittwted to the cast of Christiania. It Is not to be suppoLd that the 
people of ifouthom Scandinavia in the twelfth century made loug and toileotne 
joumeys to the cxlreino north of the penmsula in order to have their fortunes 
told.® 

Indeed, the oonoluBbit is almoet iofivitahlo that these twelfthsjentury laws 
were cnacteil for the purpose of auppreaaing an evecy-day practice, mid that 
the Finns, or Lapps coasalted were living in the south of Norway.' Granting 

dwy M!\V!j»illy UmIs up tlicir kayaks and conwl them m a diMppeaiihl in t)i» 

[IxilA <if earth and atotu»], where thoir familito toon joined them to loli ovor the 
aUvemiit^ of tbo week To ua tbsy wjoiaed like inhabilonti of the ««, who were a«Mtoiiiied 
to hhad thi'ir ^birw on oomiiig out of the wjiter." 

^ TAt Film* bj ^Tehjoa Aniiiiii(£ftle, Oxford, 1^164 

■ SiutefriiL, dioghter of iht Efim or Lapp, 

* See l>r. /« LDnd<pi4 voL i, p. ett 
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that they were there ia coudderable Diimbera in the twelfth century, their 
existence in that locality may have bean proion;^d for canturiea Lord Avebiuyi 
iiidtitidj pointH to the pretence of Ijipp faiuili^ in aoruhem Xotway in the end of 
the nineteenth eeiittiryJ 

Blit if fchc5e Sotith Norwegian Lipp were the Pinnfolk who visited Orkney and 
^betloncl in the seventeenth eentrny, it would be noeesaary to bring forward 
evidenoe froni Scamlinavm U> aliow that the Ijuppe in Norway at Lliat date made 
use fif kayaks. Such evidence nppeaj^ to be wanting tu present. Tlmt akin imte 
of aonie kiiuJ were once used by tJloir forefathcis ia a traditional belief atuong the 
Mountain l-appa. Baron Von Dijlien tells us* that the ^foutitajn Lapps to 

their remote aiiec$iLor$ a hotue lying far to the south-east* apparently on the 
Iiidi'i^Peraiiui frontier. Tljeneo, they allege, they wore driven by their enemit^» 
and wandered westward and iiortliward in two divisions, the former of which 
evontnally reached the sound separating f^enmnrk from Swetlen. Tins they 
ferried across in tlieii' small skin Ijuats^ and, when the sea was calm* convoyed 
their gorxla over un rein deer-akin huoyng linked together and di-awu by sh iiuming 
reindeer. Xheit hcriils also swam across- Thus did the fiirofatii*er^ of the Mountiun 
Lapp enter Swetlen. 

Von Diil)oti further points out® tfiat tho namci^ of sailing vessels and lai-go 
boats are aU imporlations into the Lapp langiiago+ wherosis, on the other band^ the 
only really Lapp name for a Ixuit denotes a skin canoe, propelled by paildles* and 
devoid of rowers" seats and steering plaett. 

Tradition and kngiijige agree, themrorOt in ascribing to the Lapps* before and 
after their entrance into Scandinavia* the use of skin bo 4 ite. Tliere is; nothing in 
the evidenoe to show that these akin boate were kayake. But, julmlttiiig that 
tlioy were, tlie periott indieatef] is remote. What is neede^l is some proof of their 
use in the peninsula in cotnportitivdy recent centuries. 

The poftsibiXity of proving this is complicated by the undoubteiL presence of 
traneatlantio kayaks in the muscuntB and churehes of EurOfw* La Beytere^ whose 
iiceount of the Greenland captives liua already been cited, slates that tliett kayaks 
were stili te be seen in Denmark^ and that ho had seen two of thetn iu Copenhagen. 
That Avas in ltJ47^ Then Olaus I^fugaus teUa how in 1506 be saw two of the 
leather skifTs of the itreeniund pirates hanging in the cathedral at Aslue. They 
were said to have been captured by King Haco* wIio^ms svariahips these kayak-nion had 
tried to sink. For Okufi states that tliese ^' pirates*'' na iie caB.^ them, had the 
power of going underiieath ships and boring holes in the bottepi, bo that they 
foundore<l.* By this means, aaye Olmis^ the Greenland kayak-men, or pmitcs, 

1 PnAiti&fv: «t. iOOO, p SSL 

* fM Lappinmf Lapparftt, ^teckholoi, Iftia, pp 

* Op. ffljf.i p. 3&7, noU. 

* Thia iiie* oeenifl U> be deHvid frain tb& kayak-iiiiiti*^ necotopluhniAnc of iipw^ttlug him^lf 

ftjicl hia auin«, many egtidvcutj vg j ajid of a L'^ufivuion bstwoeii tba luyiik-niiira cuid the 

niu^hidp which wm* creilitcd With the |Nowtr of Hitikiog n obip at pea by mnauig its tusk into it 
EUid upllttiog it up. (Sw p 4C& of Engliiih traafliatioti of Ia Peyr^ro"* 
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csbUkined great bi^otv from iiierobaitt ahip.^ In imking mse of thiB r^^fctentOp 
Dr> Nangen rxuote^ ttro other Scandinavian imtera, one of tiro year 15S2 and 
jm<5thor (if 1551, who agree in ohargiug the Greenlaml kayak-men with frequent 
and aacoei^fiil piracy* 

"fho earliest example (after tlio^ attributed to King naco)of a kayak preserved 

[\ truphy in n Kumpoaii church is also furnished hy Dr. Nan^enn Tt is of the 
year 1430. Th e ehruo icier is a certain Dune named Clau dius Ckusaozi, or C lav us, 
who iuforina u& Ihtit tu the west of the “Wild “uro Uie little Pygifiioa, a onbit 

highp whom I liave $teen," ke nthrma^ “ after they wore lukeu at sea in a little hide- 
Iwatp which ia bow (aboui 1430) hangiiig^ in the catheilral at Nidaroa (Troiidhjem). 
TJiere is likewUc," he goes on to &aj\ ♦'a long vessel of Lddes, which ivaa alao once 
tjiken with such Pygmies in 

Dr. Xanseii cites 3fiehel Behein}^ w lm travelled in Norway in 1450^ 
There he saw or licii-td uf a people callcnl ** Skmelinga ” who are only three"' ^fpiins ” 
higliiH but are novertholct^ ibu^jemu?opponents both on aea and laud. ‘'They live in 
cavee which ihcy dig out in the mountains, make ships of hideSp eat raw moat and 
fish, and drink blood with ik" Then there is the ^imilai testimojiy by Archbishop Erik 
Walkendorf^ wbopiii !us de^tiption of Finmark^ written about 1520, saya; Fuimark 
lum on its tiortli*north-w ust a people of short and smaU aUiturc, ntiuielyp a cubit and 
n half, who are commonly called * Skraelingcr"; tfiey aro an unw^artike people^ for 
fifteen of thyiu do not ditre to approach one Olirislian or Kiinaiau eitlier for coEidiaL 
or jiurlcy. Tlicy live in underground hotiaeap m that one ueithmrcftn examine them 
nor (sapturo tlunn.^ 

To these extracts must be added u statement by Clardiml Bembo, who lived 
froni 1470"1547, and who refers to an incident of hig ovm time:, 1 quote Bembo's 
etatemeut on liio authority uiid in the wurda of an Aiaerican writer of the year 
IE92* '^In 1503p a French ship piokorl up near the English (nmst a small boafcp 
madii of bark and osiers, tonudtuiig kg von men of iiiedium heiglic, darkish hucp fuid 
uttiral in fisih ftkinSp and painted elmw caps. Their hroail faces with their liabit of 
eating raw' flash and diinking blood would imply that they were Eakimoa ; but it 
» difficult" obaervea this mi^lorn iDiierican writer* “ lo conceive of h beat drifting 
aorosa the Atlantie with Hutfioiant stores of food to avoid canniiialiBm. Cardmal 
Bembo adds, liowover. that six of them, dioil—whitii may mean that they hod Iwn 
starring—and that llie sole aurvivor was taken to Loub XIV 

Nowp although tlm iwat in queatioii was not a skin boat, one can tuirdLy 
(liaBOL-iaie it and ita occupants from the people here spoken of. Thdr habit of 
eaUng raw meat and driiikmg blood at once links them with the Straelings 

* S^pirn^nmm!ib^ Uh if,ix ft. Be Mcon€it m eofimu 

MDLV. 

* Ih Xiwthm-ti voh Uj p >37^ 

* Ir Jfortk^M. MtiOj Toi ih F- 

" For th^ iiitractti fnim Hahtfliii and Wilk^ndEkrft see In N&fiAem JFiajit toI iL ipn SMt 

* Attiintk July* p HO, ^ 
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described by Beheini tifty^ight years earlier^’ And in b<sth eases Lhef|Ue9tion 
arises: Did theaa people lielong to Oreeiilanil or lo Kurops 1 

If we accept tbo uaiEie " Greatilaiid^' in the wide sense given to it in thesevcn- 
lecntli century by Duu^, tUe answer might be that they belonged to Greenland nriii 
to Europe, becuuge flteenlund was then aupjio^ to inclndo the islauda of Jan 
Mayen and Spitsbergen, and to extend eastwanbf to JTova Zembla. Greenland was 
even Ijelievwl to l>c uniteii to Siberiu» or "The Great Tartary^^ In hbaccount of 
tlie important whaling station of Spitebeigenp Martindoes not make use of the 
name Spitaliergen,*' bnt simply wills it '* Gt^nlaniir No doufit that was the 
name eouanonly given to that auiist by the membeia of the Danish expedition to whlcli 
he waa attached. It h not very anlikeLy^ keeping this terminology^ in view^ that 
the kayat-naing natives of the Vaigatsi region, aome of whom were bronghl to 

^ Tbd of m. captured afT tta YarlujhirD cq&al^ ucKJr f^kmningmtifrT in 1^36, 

|i worth recording here. Ii Im found in cm uicEciit nunascript in tim t'ofl. (icaiurk«d 

Julius F.C foi. drs^riptiva of ihn lordihJp of Gui^borough and c.h& odjacorit aa 

bjr ihs Her. John in his Ilui&ry cf Cl^tdaud ^Carlisle., 1808^ p. 34)^ Gtavcp 

ithtroducefl ihc story thus ; ^Camilon iisontions tbo report uf a boinj^ c^uKht 

by tbo dshermen hero; and the »nie fabulous story is thus more porEzcutnrly relate in th-e 
ancEsut aligivo quoted : '^Qld Men lhat would bo kutli to Iwe tlieir L'rcdyt cranict hJ a 
Tafe of 1 lytjiie mepprt ooalideutly that siity Yeareai ^iuce, or perhaps BO or moro^ a 

Ka^mati mia Lok^u by the Fuhf^rsiFf dial place [SbiiiuItigTave]* whuw duriiige many wir^ks they 
kept* io an ouJda Houm, giving; bim rawo Ftnh^ to eat^-p for all otJjer fw be refuked ; iusteadu 
bf Voyos be akreokoeb and ihowmi bJnuejf courtedEis to aoch u Uocksfl fa^rrs and neore (« visit 
hi Ilk i^tayre Mayded wore wollcDuiest Crueata to his Harbour^ irboiu« bo woiilde belioLdo with a. 
very cameate Countcnayiioap m if his pblogmaticke lireaste h%d been touched a Sparko 
of Love.— i>ne Day, when tlio good I>emeanour of this newe Guoste bad made liis Uosta secure 
of his Abode them, be privolv stoale out uf Doorcoj and ere be collide be overtskeu 
recovered tho tic*, wbereinto he plonnged himseif;—yet no one that wotilde not namaiLniirly 
iletnn without taking his fjotu the tuydlc u|iwariii&? he rays«d bin Bhotildcn often 

iiU^ve ths Waves, and nuLkingD signus td urknowlcdgiiig liis good Entertdnment to luch a» 
beheld bmi on the Shore, as tJmy inteqiretcd ytafter a prctlv while he dived downe and 
appesMl 110 more/" 111 Ms ifufory o/ TFAiffry (Whitby, 1817, p 738^ ndch Yonjig anggeslii 
that ibis ‘^seo-niui" may have been a aaol Thia idea may dnd support froiu the manner of his 
final dlAappeamiice, It is a fuct^ aba, that seals eat their dsh raw. On the olhcr hjuid, a seal 
could hardly Uve in a house for many weeks without wst^r to bathe. Mon^vur, it inmy bo 
qnefttiontHi whether a captive leul on the Yorkshire coast iu the sixteenth cetiiUTy would attract 
pe<iple from far and near; nnr id it likely that a teal would pay a|M<cial attoutlDii to'^fayre 
niaydea'^ Much mots might bo said la favour of tho view that this *^si^-iiiau* was of tbe 
itiitup kiiijil ai!i the Urkngy hlnnnien of the seventeenth wntoiyp and tliat he madu bis escape by 
retrieving his mpttired kayiik, a]thoui;h the traditioEial account speaks of hLa diving nuder 
Water tike a malice ammal ApiArontly the hioij waa not recoE^ded In writing imtii eighty 
yiaats after thu event, by whkb litne tllu detaiU auiy Iwvo btwine blurred in the jnpolar 
muiuory. 

Mentiuti truiy also be nmdi: of th« sesa-voiuan capLttred utar Filjimf West Frlhudiind, in U3C1, 
The Frieslaini girls ^kea^etl h«r in olothos like their own, and taught her to apSiu She wu 
aftarwonUi lakcn to Haarlem, whom she bved for sevetal ysarn, and wa» ioitrueC^ in her duty 
to God. Bo Kays farivaJ, in liis de //r^/cuu/c, according to Mr. Barbig-GouJd 

J/y/Aj of tfiK MiddU AtfM^ 1868, tJ^ Ifr is diHieult ta reenndJe aoice of tliese statementH 

with tho idea of a nsariue auLtual, although ibey would be i|uile ifitelligible if the captive wok 
a woman of Eskimo type. 

- [a Pryri^ni. 
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Copenhaij^ by this expetUiioii, 'ircre loosely styleJ “ Greenknde]:&.'’ The date of 
this capture wna 1653, autl it b quite conoeivable that a picture of certain 
** Oreonlondere ” wiiich wio^ pain ted at Bergen in 1654^ lepresents these very 
peopk. I do not press line point, but the idea seetue to me worthy of concidemiioa, 
XtuB wider acceptation of the term “ Greenland ” w'ould explain some of tho 
referencea to **Greenland pirates'* already noted. If the two kayaks seen by 
Olsus Magnus wore really captured by King Haco, as alleged, in the second half of 
the thirteenth century, after an attack made by tlie ** Greenland pirates ’* upon bis 
battleships, did that encounter take place in the neighbonrbood of Cape Farewell t 
A similar question may be put with reference to the merchant vessels winch, 
aeoonliiig to Olaus and two other Scandinavian wiitere of the sixteentli century, 
were frequently attacked and idnndered by the Greenland pirates. Was the 
scene of their oporetioiis always on the other side of the Atlantic? It is 
noteworthy, in this connection, that the Shetland traditions of the Finns speak of 
them as pursuing boats at sea, mid demanding and obtaining money from the 
lishermen. Mention may also be made of the mstruetioDs given by Sebastian 
Cabot in 1553 to Sir Hugh Willoughby's expe^tion to Nor them Europe and 
Siberia, Oabot was then Oovaruor of the Merchant Adventurers of England, and 
in lliut capacity he issued a series of “ oirdiiiances” to the expedition. Those are 
all quite sensible and pr&cttcal,and although the one about to be quoted—tho 31st — 
is eouebed in tenoa that eanimt be accepted Uterally, it b evident that Cabot was 
warning the expedition against a real danger. The paragraph b os follows: '* I tom, 
there are people that can swim in the sea, havens and rivers, naked, having 1>ows 
and shafts, coveting to drew nigh to your ships, which, if they shall find not 
well watched or warded, liiey will assault, dosirons of the bodies of men, which 
they covet tor meat: if you rerist them they dive, and so will flee, and therefore 
diligent watch b to be kept both day and night in some islanda”* 

Dbeounting the accusation of eannibatism, and oosuming that the other 
expresaions are liaaed upon the confused re^iorts of previous voyagers, wo have In 
this ordinance the suggestion that in certain blandG between Su’d and and the 
Straits of Voigatii there were people of proolivitbs similar to those atiiiboted to 
tbe Greenland pirates by Obus Mi^us, a oonteraporary of Sebastian Cabot's, 
Olaus tolU us that those people dive under ships and bore holes in the buttouis so 
that they founder. We may believe that both he and Calwt were speaking of real 
people, without necessarily oecopting all their statements as true. The must 
interesting feature in Cabot’s statement is that be b undoubtedly referring to a 
people inhabiting certain parts of North-Westtm or Northern Europe. 

Two writore of the fifteenth century and one of tbe sixteenth have already 
been quoted who apeak of a people in the north-west of Norway known ^ 

' Tld< punting is presarv«d in tho EthnognphicaJ Miioeum, Oopenhiigaii, and it hu htm 
reproduced in NordeiiskiOld'i Vityage of Sic i'tya (£agtk]i tnuuktion), whore it hu 
The tide of “ Now World Polar Dresa" nouroo 

* Pkjihsttatit* V&ya^ and irol. La&tloii, 18(]^ p. ^ 
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'' Skroolingia,'^ wh^> made use of akm boats and lived in cavoa and nnddrgtoatid 
houses. It w^ill be ramemljared that this nmne ** Skraeling " was applied by the 
XoFsenien to the Eskimo whom they encoantered in North America in the 
eleventh century* They sometimes referred to them also as " Lapps " and at other 
times me " trolls ” There is no evidence that thoeo Eskimo represented a type of 
man previously unknown to the Ni>rsemom 

TJvc general conclusion to he drawn from these vsriotis references seems to me to 
bo substnntiaUy that drawn by Bndbnin the eighteenth century: that the people of 
the Arctic Circle ware at one time " nearly alike ” A more modem ethnologist, 
Charles H. Chambemr a former member of this Society, expressed himself In similar 
terms in 1864- Unfortuoatelyp he does not give any reasons for the concinmon he 
arrivc^l at, which he briefly states in these words: " 1 believe the race which 
iciliabitcd the northern shores of Europe to have been akin to the Laps, Fine and 
E^uimaax, and the Fickts or Pechtsof Scotland^ and to have given liso to many of 
the dwarf, troll, and fahy stories extant among the Sagas and elsewhere."^ Sir George 
llftsent clearly favoured this view, although he expressed himself with much 
greater cautiom In lib opinion^ tlic Orkn^ and Shetland gronpa, prior to the 
arrival of the NorscTnen in the ninth century, were inhabited by two race&i the 
dwellers in the underground houses and those who inhabited the circtilar towera 
commonly known as Brochs," of both of wMeh atmeturce apecimens are yet to 
be seen. “‘What these races were,'* ohsarvea Dasent, 'whether the first wMoli 
dwelt underground were Esquimaux of Turardnn race, while the Burghs, or caailee 
or Hets^ bouses, are the handiwork of that mysterious race of Piots so long the 
terror of British Antiquaries, may be matter of donbt.'^ It will be obeerved that 
these terms are bo extremely cautious that Dasent oommita him^If to nothing. 
But he showe that he eutertidiied ideas not very different from those to which 
Chambers gives direct expression. 

It may be added, in conalnsion, tliat Orkney tradition alleges that the Firm men 
were the precursors of tlie Noreemen in Orkney, and that these islanila were, iu 
tha local phruatiologjv " won from the Finn folk," An Orkimy tradition, recorded 
hy the late Walter Tmill Dennison, nsserts that the little iakud of E}m-HalIow^ 
lying lietivcen the island of Eousay and the mainknd of Orkney, was llie last 
refuge of the Fmnfolk.® A Shetland song assigns to timm the lonely islet of Sole 
Skerrj'. situated midway between Tloy Head, Orkney, and Cape Wrath. The lines 
embodyiu" this ideap as well as the belief that Ennmon were seals or solkies " 
when they were in the sc*, although quite human when on shore* are os follows.— 

I lUa a taon «pQ* d* Uiid ; 

T oui ft iaikic P dn een. 

All whiu Tin lar fa every etrajic]. 

My dwell Ing h in Slii^ Skerry.'* 

* Anthropologtcal 1864 , 

* The OrhiJtjfiHfferi^ Sci^t EcU* Serieop iDtraductloDp p 6. 

^ Tiliv ScettisA Antiq-avr^f January, 1B03, pL MB. 
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This rbyuii}, wjUi jiujnynthtir intoreatiDg l:ra4litioiial tufertinccs to tbo Flmifolk, 
was piiblUhsd hf Dr. Karl BliDd in Um couw nf a series of papers on " Scottish, 
ShetljLudic, ami Gennamo Water Tales," cotitributcd to Tkt Cimi^iporaTy Jitm/tiB oi’ 
ISftl AUflto The Qtutifman'* Ma^int of 1S82. It is not unlikely that these itapers 
led to the re-pdnting of Wallace's and Braiid’s books in 1883. There can be no 
doubt, at any rate, that the publicatiqn of the historical and the traditional aocuunts 
in 1SS1-1S83 stimulated Tudor, in 1S83, to point out the manifest connection 
between thorn. 

Opo other detail jniiai lus referred to, Jt is evident tliat tiie Orkney 
and Shetland traditions of Finn women who cast off their “skins" on coming 
aahoni point to the use of tlie kayak among women. At the present day, the 
weight of evidoacc is strongly (^joinst the use of the kayak hy women, who are 
almost exclusively spoken of as using only the large open oomiak, thence known 
os " the women’s boat." Nevertheless, two Angmaj^alik Eskimo women possessed 
kayaks in 188S-85.^ Mr. David Hanbnty speaks also to a restricted use of the 
kayak hy the Undson’s Bay women, when be states that the man do not trust their 
women in kayaks " unless they are litahed together so as to form a raft," Those 
kayaks of the wostani Hudson's Bay coast are covered with deer akin, UowevBr, and 
are Lighter and crankier Ilian thoae covered witii seal skm. Mr. Hanhiiry {op, eif,, 
p. 3) remarks that the men “ fed perfectly at homo in them so long aa they are 
under way, but exercise great caution wben at rest. 1 observed," he udds, " that 
they invariably Iftiided when tlwy wislied to light their pipes, oro^n to take a cup 
of water" It is to be noted, however, tiiat Biiftia, pilot of the PaHntee, one of 
Captain Hall’s ships in IC12, soya of thn Greenland Eskimo: “Every one, both 
man and woman, has a boot covered with seal’s skin, dose sawed, that no ’water 
can enter them."* mittier’s reference to the “sqimw in her small kyack ’’ may, 
tlierefora, l>a well founded, mitlier was thoroughly vemed in the traditional lore 
of the region in which his poem {The Bay of the 5ci«n Itlande) is pUreii. and lie 
liad probably good reason for nwigning a kuyak to a Labre/Ior Eskimo woman. 
Many other aocoimte might be cited which bear a diat in otly opposite testimony and 
the atatoment is re|«aiedly made that the kayak is nxcluRively a man’s boaL So 
far as rcganla Europe, wo hovo seen that one of the ocenpants of the two-holed 
kayak Mptured near Yaigatz in 1B53 woo a woman. The traditional references in 
Orkney aud Shetland consoiinently receive some support on both sides of the 
Alliintio. 

It is obviotis that the recognition of a race of kayak-uaiug people in seven¬ 
teen th-century Eur^^pe opens up a wide held of enquiry. It means that the typo 
known as " Magdalenian " lias peisiBte<l in Europe down to a recent date if not 
actually to the present day. A further consequence is that the name “'upp'’ 
cilFem only a veiy partial oDlution of tite problt^m 

^ MfdddiUiT Ortniaudj IQde Teitp 334, 

^ HakJujrt Sot,, Arefeie vdL, LotoLp 
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DESCRIFTIOM OF KAYAK PHESERVED IK THE ANTHKOPOLOGICAL 
ML^SEUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 

tWjTB Plat* XXXVLJ 

R. W, Rktp, i^rDfeesor of Anatomr and Curator of Iho 
Ajtthtopolo^pca] Museum. 

The general uppearancc of the is well seen in the aocom)>aDjing illustratioDB 
{Plato SXXVt). It mcaHurea 5,400 miiL (17 feet 9 inchoR) inletigih, 450 in in. <1 foot 
inchea) in its grentest breadth, anti 230 mm. lacbee) in its i;freate6t depth. 
It wdgljs, without implemeuta, 15'4 kilograms (34 pounds). Its bottom is flat, 
excepting for tlie distance of about 760 mm. (2 foot inches) from its bow and 
660 miji. (2 feet 2 inches) from its stern, where it gradualljr rises to the pointed 
ends of the kayak. The deck is Oat, with the exception of the extremities, which 
are very slightly elevated, and it presents a little Iwhind its midfile a nearly 
circular aperture—manhole—-jneasuiing 400 mm, (1 foot 8| itiches) in its antero¬ 
posterior and 385 nun. (I foot 3^ inches) in its transveme lUameter. tniniedlately 
behind tite manhole are two strips of hide, each of an average diameter of 6 mm. 

inch), attached to the margins of the kayak and emssing the upper surface of 
tho deck The stripe are arranged in such a way that the one next the manhole 
passes through a slit in tho one next tho stern, so as to give the general appearance 
of a crossing in the middle line 205 mm, (8,^ inches) beliind tlie manhole. Aliout 
450 mm. (1 foot 5} inches) in front of tbs manhole a single strip of hide, attaclied 
to the edges of the host, crosses the desk tronsvemely. 

Tlie kayak is made of four seal skins stretehed over a slender ftumework of 
wood The skins have their subcutaneous surfaces next to the cavity of the kayak. 
Their edges are overlapped and sewed together with strips of tendon, in such a way 
as to produce a neat, smooth, flat and very stropg scam. The only seams in the 
bottom and sides of the kaTOk are those which jmn the skins tiansversely. Seams 
in other directions, chiefly longitudmal, exist in the deck only. The fianiework is 
made of pieces of redwood, which average about 27 mm. (1^^ inches) in breadth 
by 19 mm. inch) in thlcknerav and are laahcfl together by strips of wlialclHme 
an<l hide. 

th« manJtole kW a troofini yirfA uAicft inm-Ud m 1900 to 
the orufiattl j/iHh, whieh had leeonu so deenj/ed that it mimbled moaif. It i* (ashed 
to the aifjacad teai-^n deck bt/ a kernim. roffe wkidt ai the game date vag v:gerled to 
repiaoe the or^irud strip of hide wAwA had 6eni vmtdfor the purpose. Tkt^ pieces of 
timber are seen through the manhole with »re» nails piercing otu of t&tin. Theoe are 
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R. IV. RtttO,— Dtsssrii^ioTi af Kayak prfserxd ta 
not tht of^imai fitnftpris, iwl iPCtr also {nspiffrf ia 1900 mi order t& drmffthen the 

franuiEork a/ tht ka.yitk.) 

■\Vith the kayak are a indOle, a spear, a bird-spear, a throwin^-Btick, and a 
harpoon. All are niaxle of retiwowJ with hone and ivory inoimtiogs (Plate XXXVl, 
Fig. 2). 

The paddlt b 1,900 mm. (6 feel 2| inchea) long and 6a mm. (2f inches) iii its 
(^ateai breadth. It eonmara of two halves which overlap one aoother for the 
distance of 605 mm. (1 foot 11} inches) and so !om tlie handle. The plane of the 
overlap b at right angles to the plane of the bladea The two halves ate joined 
together by Hoven wootieii pegs and by a atrip of whalebone about 5 mm. (} inch) 
in breadth, wound spirally roimd so as to make a lashing 110 mm, (4} inches) long 
at either end of the handle. The wooden pegs average about 4 mtn, inch) in 
dtameter. One blade shea's a bone tip and incomplete bono edging. The other is 
somewhat broken, but leniams of bone edging still exist. The greateet thickness 
of the k>nG edging is 4 mm. inch), and the greatest widlti is 5 tnnu inch). 
Tn one pnddle a strip of bone wbese greatest breadth is 11 m m, inch) has been 
attached for the purpose of making good a debdency in the wooden part of the 
blade. The bone tip receives the end of the blade in a Rocket, the two being secured 
by two ivory pegs. The greatest breadth of the tip b 68 mm. (2,^ iuebes). the 
greatest length 34 mm. (1^ inches), and the greatest thickness 9 mm- inch). 

The speoT is complete and shows a ahaft in redwood 1.670 mm. (o feet 5} inohes) 
long, and 45 mm. (1} inches) in greatest width. It is somewhat laterally compeessed, 
excepting in front, where it presents a more ciredar outline. A bone 6uger> 
rest about 48 mm. (1.^ inches) long, 15 mm, (| inch) broad, and 6 mm. (| inch) 
thick, projects slightly backwards from the rounded edge of the shaft 908 mm. 
(2 feet 11^ inehes) from the butt end. To the heed of the shaft is attached, by 
four ivory pegs, each 5 oun. inob) in diameter, a plate of bone meaauring SO mm. 
(2 inches) by 45 muL (1} inches) and 9 mm. {| meh) thick, la the centre of this 
plate is a shallow, oireular socket, 7 mm. inch) in diameter, in which t^ls a 
nipple projecting from the hose of the head of the spear. The head of the spear is 
made of one piece of l>one, and, like the shaft, is compressed latemlly. It measurce 
278 mm. (U inches) in length, 25 mm. (I iuch) in greatest brcmlth, and 17 mm 
inch) in greatest thkkiietiRL It is movable on the sliaft, but lashed to it by a 
strip of hide arranged in such a way os to permit of the nipple on the base of tlw 
head freeing itself from the socket oo the head of the sliaft. The nipple, which 
rests in the socket on the head of the shaft, measures 7 mm. inch) in diameter 
and projects 3 min. (.jip inch), k leaf-shaped tip of iron 73 mm. {2^ inches) by 
34 turn, (1^ inches) by 3 mm. (} inch) b inBerted into a slot in the point of the 
head and retained in positioa by an iron rivet. 

The hirdr^peav is incomplete, the part of the shaft in front of the liarbed bo n e 
points being abaent. The shaft is in redwood, rounded, and tapere towards the 
butt, which is surmounted by a small ivory plate sl%btly excavated upon its free 
surface. Tlte portion of the shaft which is present measures 642 moi, (1 foot 
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9f incite®) in lengthy 28 ii«ii. inchee) iii ita greatest diameter, and 12 mm. 
(I inch) in it® smallest <ilatoeter. The ivory plate i« 13 mm. (|^ inch) in its 
greatest diameter, 11 mm. ineh) in ite smallest diameter, and 5 mm. (| inch) 
in thickness. To the forepart of this ineomplete sbidt are lashed, at equal 
distances, four bona points diveiling from one aaother so that the diameter of the 
circle in which their tips lie ia 95 inm* (3j- Incli^)^ Each jKiint measures 128 miu. 
(6-|^ iochfts) ionft, is flattened, curved outwards, and shows two barbs projecting 
backM^ils from its inner bonier- The great-est breadtlk of each paiul: is 15 mm* 
(■I inch), *ind the greatest tbiekneas 6 mm. (i inch). The points are bound 
together anrl lo the shaft by cords of plailed tendon* 

The 'm r^wood, measures 482 mm* (1 foot 7 inches) in length 
and 55 mm. (*2^ inches) in greatest breadth. It is deeply grooved on its upper 
surface for the lotigment of the shaft of the bkd-spear, and presents at its hinder 
end an ivory pin projecting upwards and fotwank. The pin is held in position by a 
lashing of strips of tendon and by a flat four-sided bony plate, which ie secured by 
ivory pegs to the npper e<lge of the throwing-stick immediately behind the pin. 
The ivory pin ineasurea 19 mm. inch) in length, 9 mUL inch) in ita greatest 
breadth, and 5 nmu (:i- inch) in thlckne^ The forepart of the tluowing-stick 
shows on one border a notch in which the right thumb can comfortably lie, and on 
the oppodto border a rounded hole admitting a finger* The hole measurea about 
20 mia* (i inch) in diameter, and its outer side is completed by a plate of bone 
attached to the edge of the throwing-stick by four ivoiy pegs* The plate of bone 
measures 94 tntn, (3^^ inches) long, 11 mm* inch) in greatest hrctidth, and 
G turn, il inch) in greatest thickness. A splitting in the wood which runs from 
the finger-opening to the end of the stick has been repaired by three cro^s bands 
of heme* Two nf these banda, each measuring 35 (If inches) by 6 inim 
(I inch), arc sunk and fixed to the under surface of the throwing-stick by four 
ivory pegs. Tlie other band is fixed by four ivory pegs and accurately adapted to 
the end of the throwing-stick. 

The harpoon mcaBuiifs 1,980 mm. (6 feet 3^ inches) in longtb The shaft, in 
redwood, is 1^670 mm, (5 feet 5| inches) in length and 4a nim* (IJ- Inches) in 
greatest breadth, and more or le^ clrcnkr on section, excepting at the butt, 
where it is flattenCKi. On one side of the shaft a bone finger-peat projects 
somewhat liflckworda for a distance of 15 mm* (|- inch) at a point 570 mm, 
(1 foot 10| inches) horn the butt of the harpoon. 52 niui. {2^ inches) behind 
the finger-rest a wooden peg projects 10 tnnL luch) from the shaft in a direction 
at right angle* to that of tiis fiuger-i^st. An eiongated flat baf-slimped piece of 
Iwiie is attached hy its stalk to the butt of the shaft by twu vvooden pegs, 
each haring a diameter of 6 mru^ inch). The portion of the bone free of the 
sliaH; thiuB elightly and gradnally expands same what outwards. It ineasum 
299 min. (ll^iuchea) in length, 42 mm. (1^ inches) in greatest breadth, and 
19 TTirn (I inch) in greatest thlckneaa. On the opposite side of the butt there 
remaiuB only a small fragment nf what liad proliably been a similarly shaped piece 
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of boDe. Frojectiiig from tlie butt slao is a ftony nipplo with A Eiballaw deprension oa 
its top. It is 11 mm. inch) long, 10 mm. inch) broad, and 3 mm. inch) 
thick. The liood of the sluift of the harpoon end the head of the hupoon present 
appoanuioes oorr^ponding with those described in connection with the spear, with 
the exception tliat the head is more rounded in outline and t&pem gradually 
from base to point. The nipple on the base of the head is worn ofif, and the front 
of the tiead, mstead of supporting en iron Up, presents a surface dattened at right 
angles to the long axis of the hesd. The flat bone plate on the shaft for the 
snpport of the head of the spear measures 41 mm- (1-^inches) by 37 min. (1^ inches), 
and is 7 mni. inch) thick. The head ol the spesx measarcs 217 mr». 
(8^ inches)tong, 24 mm. (§4 inch) In diameter at its base, and 11 mm , (|4 inch) at 
its point. 
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CAVE EXI'LOKATIOK AT (JIBKALTAE LN 1«1L 
By W. L, H. Dccswoe^, SID., Sc.D., Cambridge. 
iMThODUCTO&Y. 

Tarn report deola \riih the cave oxploratioa I waa able to :Carty out in t911> 
ooatmutag the ^vcrk comineQced in 1910, described in the Jourmt of ikt Eoyat 
A tdhropolcffiail lugiUtiU, voL xli, 1911, JuJy to December. 

As it) 1910,1 have to express my very cordial thanks to the various authoritiea, 
as follows:— 

His Excellency the Acting Governor (General T. Perrolt, O.B.) kindly 
renewed bis permiBaion to visit various parts of the Rock. For 
permisaton to visit the Mediterrancatt side of the Rock and SewelTe 
Cave I desire to thank the Admiral Supcrintendont (Rear-Admiral 
F. a Pelham). 

The following officers and their assistants also interested themselves in the 
work and gave very tnatetiol help in various ways:— 

The Naval Secretary (L. Warieigh, Esq.). 

The Superintending Civil Kngiooer (E. Wakeford, Esq., M.LC.E.). 

Depnty Expense Accounts Officer (K. W. Cary, Esq.)^ 

Deputy Ordnance Store Officer (G. A. Storey, Eaq,). 

Colonel Grant, R.R 
Major Sewell, HE. 
lieut. Smyths, It.E, 

Ihe Attorney-General of Gibraltar (B. H, T. Frere, Esq., R.C,, LLB.). 

Mr. Coleman. 

Again, oe in 1910, His E.xcelleucy the Acting Governor kindly gave ]>crmisaion 
for snch objects as bones and pottery foond in the coarse of the oxcavationa, to be 
temporarily deposited in the Cambridge Museums, where they now are. 


I. 

Tl)e porta of the Rock visited in 1911 were as follows:— 

(a) Forbes Quarry i this was found to be filleil with from the great land¬ 

slip of 1910. Tbo cave described in my former report m accessible only with 
great difficulty. The condition of the quarr}’ gives nn admirable demonstration of 
(he mode in which a cave may lie eETcctnally sealed up after having been accessible 
for many yeora. 
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(6) Tn I&ID I received infornuticn to ihe effect that boDes had been found in 
a fiasuro near Beefsteak Cave on Europa Flata, This mformation^ although dehnite, 
aeeius to bo in part inncciirate, for it was Blaled that the hones were fnimd in the 
time of Admiral Aclazid (then Admiral Supermtebdeut), and that he directed the 
ratiioval of the greater part of the same. Bat inquiry shows that this part of the 
statement is incorreet. Admiral Sir W. A. D. Adond has lieen kind enough to 
inform me that the excavation he was interested in was that of the cave now 
known as Mediterroneab CavCt ne&r the eaatoin end of the Aduurulty Tunnel. 
But hlediterrancan Cave yielded no auinial Teuiaibs (whelhcT fossil or other) of 
great importanoe, though I am gkd to Iiave this op^iortunity of referring to the 
most care fill and able account of that cave (with plan and aections) pnhUshed by 
H. D. Aclaud, Elaq., F.G.S. (brother of Admiral Sir tV, A, 1), Aclcuid), in the 
Quarterly J&unud ef ikt QcfAofpM. Sotfidy (Pebruaiy, 1904, vol. lx). 

On the afternoon of Sopteinber 5th, 1911, I visited Beefst/^k Cnva in 
porauaijce of the infonuatioa mentioned above, and near that cave I found a fissure 
corresponding apparently to tliat desoribed to me as haring }'isldi 3 d banes. The 
fissure was not empty, and with the co-operation of Mqjor Sewell, and 

Lieutenant Smythe, ILE., arrangenients were made for dearuig it out This was 
done on September fith and on the momibg of September 7lb. 

The fioBtue contained loose blocks of limeatone, and miscellaneous rubbish 
mingled with bones of modern domestic anhnolfl. Below 4 feet of this rubbish and 
at a depth of nearly & feet from the BUrfocc, the well-like fissure yielded black and 
red earth with very heavy minetaliral and etolagmite-cucniated bones of a 
Among these, some metal buttons of a tunic were found, and these were handed to 
His Esoellency the Acting Governor (General T. Perrott, C.B.)l Some of the buttons 
were of an ancient (probably eighteenth century) pattern, Beaides the foregoing 
obJectSi a few lionea of small rodents and birds end a number of limpet al were 
found, Tlic aspect of the fissure suggested that this was not the firet time it bad 
been excavated, though the lowest black earth and some at least of the 
bonea were apparently hi so that earlier excaTatious hod not beeu complete. 
After setting a^e all the objects of interest, the fissure was again filled with the 
loose rubbish first removed from it. 

The fissure just described is situated about ten feet west of the opening of 
Beefsteak (Jave. Still further west, a cousideTablo amount of scarping has t^on 
done in recent years. I examined the face of rook thus exposed for n considerable 
distance, but though small fiaaures occur, none are sufficiently large to deaorve 
special notice^ 

(c) In the next place, the eiaminatiou of the lower part of Glen Bocky was 
undertaken. Thlsclea is connected with the great fault which is traceable from 
Little Bay eastwards towarda Windmill Hill Flats. The (save known as Judge's Cave 
is no doubt in communiesUon with Glen Eooky, though J was nnahle to moke out 
the connection. But GIcu Rocky is prebiihly counecLod with many fissures, in 
which ihe old bone breccia may be expected to occur. Three fissures were cleared 
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out OH Septeiiiber 7 th, but no bonefi of importEuico were obtained. The fiflSUTes and 
pockets obssorved arc largely filled with fine mud depo^led by stomi-water from the 
roadwftjrtt ahovci 

(if) On Sepfcambor Bth a oave near the Biifikderu Battery on Windmill Hill 
FLiki wiuj entered. This cave bccrib to correspond with Goniata Cave No* B of 
Dr. Duak'a claaiioal nejHirt on Capinin Brotue's excavations {International Congress 
of Prehietoric ilrchfcology p Norwich* 1S6S). TJie entmnee rcgemblcB a well or 
shaft. At a depth of nearly twenty feet a lloor is tcachod^ and there are 
indieaiioiiB that the shaft continues to a gifeator doptltp But the cave earth (if it 
existod) has been entirely removed, and progress is brought to a standstill by a 
number of large bloeka of atone wbioU seem to have been laid in position purposely. 
In view of the probability that this cave is Genista No, 3^ and of the fact that if so 
it has been already explored by Captain Bronic^ 1 did not make arrangements to 
press the invesiigatian lorthen The identity of the cave is not in my mind fully 
estabUshed, and if it ]>e not Genista No. 3, further exploration might be profitably 
set on foot. I venture to add a note on the word “ Bufiadero ” the signifioanoe of 
which* as applied to Uie neighbouring battery, is regarded by Colonel Kenyon, RE,, 
aa doubtfid Kenyon: ** Gibrallar, under Moor, Spaniard and Eriton,^" from the 
£nffimera Jmrjiol, 1911). Ljell, in his o/ (lat- edition, 

18S2-33)^ mentions the '* Buffadores'* of CQtalonla^ etatiag that BufTador is a term 
employed by the Spaniards to deBcribe a hole in the ground out of which air rushes,” 
Ifj as b probable, the weiUlike cave here near BufMero Battery were not btooked 
by the large stones referred to above^ it would have answered to this d^riptioUp 
and it may have determiued the namo assigned to the battery, 

(ff) Attention was next turned to a small cavo in the face of the cUlf at the 
back of GovornoFa Cottage* or ratlier behind the stables attached to tliat residenee. 
This cflvo is very like Cave 4 of Busk'a report; it is cloaa to that eave, but not 
identical witli iL It b really Care 4o shown in a sketob of Cave 4 {Plato V of Huak^a 
report). Bni it is not mentioned by Busk, and therefore prestiiimbly it was not 
explored by Captain Brome. It will be referred toss GenUta Cave 4a. Numbers 
of small boue$ of biids„ fish, and rodents, and (of larger mammolB) bones of an 
ibex wore obtained from it, 

(/) Genista Cave 4 jc( waji m small m to admit of complete excavation by 
September 9th, and on that day I resirmed work in Sewell^a Cave on the 
MeiUterranean face of the Book. This cave yielded a rich store of bones in 1910 
{cf. Keport, toe, cif.)* fn 1910 I failed to expose tire door in a particular region 
(marked 'VA” on the plan of the eave)j and I waa deairons to learn how deep Lbo 
cave earth was in that park All the earth was passed through aieves, iso that 
the smalleet bones might he recovered. On September &Lh Gie fudowing specimens 
of interest were obtained: 1 human tooth (the first and only one of its kind 
tliscovered throughout the exploration of Seweirs Cave), 1 tooth of a seal, and 
1 unidentified tooth. 

On September llthj I2th^ 13th, and 14thr the work of doaring out the deepest 
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Insures vi-jis imraued and conijikted, Incidenfally 1 diBCAveied h fiswiire in the 
qppcr part of tlie cave tvhioh liad not been detected in 1910. Bat it contained 
IIeither cavc^eaitb nor Ixiuch. Prom the cave-earth removed froiu other part?, the 
following boues and otJasr objocta were ohtained; one small l»one of the Imnian 
tiand. fitting a hone found iu 1910 (this with the tooth jiiat mentioned are the only 
human remaioH found in 1911); potsherds, atone apUntcra or linplcmente. and 
various maintnulijiD bonea, inelnding a single bone of the foot of n leopard. Those 
objects will be mentioneil again in the aequol. With regard to a i)one liearing 
marks apparently made with Pome tool, T regret to say that iny Tuwt opinion 
(eipre«we<l in the report sent to Colonel Qnuit, HE., on November 34tli, 1911), 
viz., that it prei!entcd Imman engraving is not home out by my subsainent 
researches. I have examined most carefully the gniat numbera of splintered bones 
found in Sewells Gave in imo and 1911,and I am now obliged to conclude tliat 
the marklugfi in question really fall into line with a seritM of otliem Wding to such 
as are clearly the marks of roots or rootleta, 

I think that Sewell'a C^vo has now Iwon completely ozplored, as the solil 
rock was reacheil in tlie area previoualy untoucheth 

(y> Wliilo working at Sewell's Cave 1 took the opportimjiy of climhing up to 
Holybo/s Cave, which is not far oE In that cave I founil the hip Iwne of a auudl 
bear, Tliti bone by exposed oti the cuve Door. 

(A) On September 11th Major Sewell took me to inspect some boao f^^^lJeJIta 
which hail Wn olujen-eil prejooting from a mane of ml clay filling a olefc in the 
waU of a gallery above the King’s Lines. The Imnea prove to part of tJio 
Akffleton (liiub-bouea) of a g|ag. 

1 was fully engage^t in Cave S at the time I did not make an attempt to 
examine thia red clay any farther. 

<i) With Major Sewell I also visited the locality below the King’s Lines where 
Professora Itarasay and Geikie suggested that bones might be fotmd. In 
their rqwrt on tlie geology of the Bock, these authors described an old sea beach, 
and observed foaail miimmalian bonus in a matrix of rolletl limeaUme iwbbles 
beneath a htecciawd talus of angular fragments at the Prince’s Lines above the 
King’s Lines. 

No such bones are visible at present in the imrition indicated below the King's 
Lines, 


II. 

Tim objects obtninetl in the course of the excavations (enumewted in 
Section 1) fall naturally into two illvkiDUB— 

A, Objects of human mauu factum. 

R Bonea an<l shells. 

A. The ol^d* Uariiig emUntt 0 / Aumrta AandiWA ntt from the JbfSHre (b) nertr 

CoiVj (ivd/nm Sturtti Caw. 

i, Po/fety.—Potaheids wore obtainml from Soweirs Cave as in 1910. But in 
1911 Mr. Storey (while assisting m the excavation) found a fragment with remains 
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of a definiio (jatteni. Xhjw other fragtiienis were *jiibseqneatly founds together 
with fiome fiftceiL pieces, which, like all those found in 1910^ 1>ore no niark^^ of any 
kind. The fr^uenia bettring a pattern m? aliown in Fig, 1: Nofl. 1, 3^ and 4 are 
marked with a simple dovine of nearly paiallel rectilinear lines ; Jfo 2* on the 
other hand, ia oraameiited with a series of trlaogrilar pits. No. 1 is grey, No^ 3 m 
red, wtdle Nos. 2 and 4 are blacky I have ^en ai^uilar pottery' in the museum at 
Grainuhu And again, their counter|iarts are easily found in the sherds described 
and figured in Dr. Busk's report, and iudoed in collections of Neolithic pottery from 
many other [ucalities (for othor examplee^ CSartailhoo^ de 

r£Apatptc H dn Pf^ringvl, page 115* La grottc de Fuminlia^, Piniche, Portugal: and 
ITemhardt, jPrr ^ft7mh ztir in AViroyja, 595 ^ Even thte 

iEecotntod ware is of the moat lowly Neolithic type^ 



no. i.—raariiaATim fmkks of fiosfK 
Tia, 1.—POTTSST Ch ^3 3^ 4) A2fD SETSI^n AMIUTT WUnU ASf OaSIFIfROuS FIS^tTBe SAia 

(0) FftOM CAFE, OIBKACiTAR (Ittll j, CAVt^ aiHRALTJJt (101t)u 


12 . amiUi ,—Scwoira Cave yielded in 1911 a second segment of a circular 

shell armlet, exactly htting the fragment found in the same cave in I9T0. The 

two fiagiiients are abown conjoined in Fig. 1, No. 5. A complete ring figured hy 

Cartaillnic (^h cif., page 64, Fig. 75) fonml in the Cueva de la MiiJerj Albania 

de Granada, hut it is not of the Bsuie tyfte. It will be remembered tliat the 

armlet from SeweiVs Cave is like one found in the Genisita Cave No. 1, 

_ *■ 

ii). Thi; oifsifcroiis fi^iFo near Beefsteak Cave jrtetded sevetal piecee of bone 

from whieli lonall circalar buttona have been ^luncheil or fltilliHl out Tfiej mnj 
be quite leoent, but tn new of tho frequent mention of botie discs by Caiiaithao in 
bis reiictf of IberinDcnve-^ds (Affft pr^ittm^a, etc.) 1 have tliongbt it juattdnble 
to sulnnit ii photogiupb (Fig. 2), in which the Gibmitar speounens ure represented. 

iv. Unworked stonee were found in Sewoli's Cave. They coniptisc three or 
four ovate rolled pebbles of large size and a few fragments of smalK^r pebbles 
which may have been spUt by fire. 
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H«sur(?« wfsfl puTKiietl ami touipiloted. InciilentJilly 1 ili&coveri^d a tix^uro in llio 
npper part of tlie cavo whii^l] JiLid not lieeii detected in IHlOc But it contained 
□either cave-eaith nor htmesa. From the c^ave-earth removotl ftuin other paru^ tite 
followln^f bones and other objects weie obtaiuel: uno mwbU hniie cC the hiiijuin 
hand, fittiii;? a lw>ne foimil in 1910 {thi« with the Looth just mentionc^l atts the only 
human rcmaiiiH found in 1911); pobiiherdi*, wlone splinters or iinplemcnts, aiat 
variom* ntainmaliiin lionee, iooludinga single bone of the foot of a lenpard. Thesfj 
objects will be mentioiicil agiiiu in the sequeL With re^td. to a Lone l^earing 
marks apparently made with some tool, I regret to say thtil my lirst opinion 
(expressed in the re|H:>rt Bent to Colonel Grsiiit, RM., on Ntivemher 24ih. 1911), 
viz., Lliat it presented liimian engraving U not borne out by my snbsis|nejit 
re«€arches. I liHvo examiiUHl most carefully the greail nnmbera of splintered bLiiics 
found m SewelFs Cave in 1910 and 19I l^ and I am now obliged to conclude that 
the markings in quest ion reslly fall into line with a setics of others leading to such 
as are clearly the mark-^ of root^i or rfxstletu* 

1 tldnk that Sewell'a Cave lim now lieen completely explored, us the solid 
rook waa reached in the area previoi-tBly Tiutouched. 

(y> Wlub working at Sewell's Cave I took ilie opportnnity of olimbing up to 
HolylKjy's Cave, which is not far ell’ In that cave I found tliC hi[^ hone of a Binall 
bear. The Ifcone lay exposed ou the etive f\mi\ 

(h) On Septeuil^er lltli Major Sewell me to ins|^tsoine bone fragimeJns 
which Imil I teen oliftervcd projecting from n ma^ of reil clay filling a cleft in the 
wall of a jjallcry above the King's Line?. The !k*iic 9 prove to lie part of the 
Hkeleton (linih-bonc?) ol a large stftg. 

As I was fnllj engaged in Cave S at the time I did not make an altompt to 
examine this red clay any further* 

{i} With Major Sewell I also visited the lociility below the King’s Linca w here 
Professors Itamsay and Geikie suggested timt might he found- In 

their report on tlie gcolog\' of the Itwk, these authors described an old sea Iteachi 
and observed fossil mammalian Iwjncs in a matrix of ndlcd limc^time j^ebbles 
beneath a brecciated Ulus of angular fragments at tlie Priiice^a Lines above the 
King's Li nee. 

No such bouesare visible at present in the position indicated below the Kiiig*a 
lines. 

IL 

The objeetfl obtainetl in the course of the excjtvatioiis (enumeratcil in 
Section I) fall naturally into two divisions — 

A. Objects of human manufaotnre. 

B. Bones and shells^ 

A. The ohjecU beefrin^f tmdeiict of hurtmn handimfrk arc from the- fs^urc (b) Jtmr 
&ffiUak Cai^, ajidfrom SficW/'j C'aiT. 

i. Fotter ^^ — Potslicrds were obtained from SewelFs Cave as in IHIO. But in 
1911 Mr, Storey (while oosisttug in the excavation) found a fragment with Temaina 
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of a definite pattern. Three dtlier fragnienta wei-e aub^equenllj* fonnil, together 
witli some fifteen pieces, which, like uU those fomnl in 1910^ boro no inarke of any 
kind Tlie fra^iients bearing n jMiltem are ^liown in Fig. 1 : Kos. 1, o, ami 4 are 
marked vriih a sUnple device of nearlj pmallel rectilinear lines; Ko on the 
other luiiid, is omamefitefl with a aeries of triangtilar pita. No. 1 is giey. No* 3 is 
red, while Noa. 2 and 4 are hkek, I liave seen sindlar i>utter^‘ in the ninseiun at 
Granada. And again, their connteTpirts easily found in the sherds described 
and figiireil in Dr. Busk's report, and indeeil in collections of NcGlithic jHJttery’ from 
many other localities (for other examples, Cartaithae, A[/(^ prShisioriijMr^ 
I/Eipatpir il dii ir^n4 l>age 115, La grotte de Fiiminhap Fenithep Portugal i ai^d 
iieinhardt, B^r EL^eit la l^ges 595 trt Even this 

ilecorated ware is of the most lowly Neolithic tyi>c. 



no* 2.— PKitroHATEn pi.akks of noinc 
FROM AS oseirioLons rissl^RK kfjlr 


FiEj, L-^f^sTTEUT (1, S, 3^4) Amt siiiar ahhlet 
{&) FROSA azvi KLL"» CAVEt aieRALTAll ( IDD )< 


bkefsteak catk, inua.\tTAH (lank 


ii, Sfirlt SewclTs Cave jielded in I9ll a second segment of a cireulaT 

shell armletp exactly fitting the fruginenl found in the same cave in 1910. The 
two fragments arc gliowti conjoined hi Fig, C K<v 5, A complete ring figiired by 
Cartailliac fo/i. ctf.*page d4. Fig. To) was found in the Cueva ile la Mnjor, Alhaina 
lie Granada, but it is not nf the sainu type. It will l)c i‘Cmeml>ered that the 
aiinlet from fJewcira Cave is like one foimd in tlie Genista Oive No. L 

•I 

iii, TIic omifcroiis fisKnire near Jteefsteak Ciive yielded aeverol pieces of Iwne 
froin which muon eircuiar bultons have been puncliiHl or ilrille*] out. They may 
Ije (iuite recent, Imt iii view of the frec^nent weiitioii of bone di^ by CartaiIliac ia 
his review of Iberiai)cave-^ds(.«fy^4! pr&istori^tis, cte,) I have thought it JuEtifiable 
to auhmita photograph (Kig. 2), iu wJucii the Gibniltar apecinieuA aro represented, 

iv, Uitworked atones were found in Sewell's Gave. They cOTuprise three or 
four ovate tolled i»ehblea of Urge size niid n few ftiagmeiits of smaller pebbles 
wbicb may have Ijeen split by fire. 
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fitHurefl was piirsueii and comidetol. Incidflntally 1 di*twm^ a ui the 

upper part of the cave which liad not Iw^en detected in 1910. Eut it cotitamed 
neither mve-canh nor bones. From the cave-eartli removed frotii other parUi. the 
following bones and other objects were obmined: one small bone of the Imiiiiui 
liand, fittiii- IV Iwne found in 191tl (this with the tooth just mentioned ate the onlv 
huniaji remains fouml in 1911) ^ potsherds, atone t^plintera or iin piemen t«, amt 
various uuiiniualijm Itone^ ioeluding a single bone of the fiyst of a leoparth Those 
object* will be montioned again in tlio itequeh With regard to a Imiiiu hearing 
marka apiBuently made with some tool. 1 I'egrct to say that my lirat opinion 
(eipresHod in the report eent to Colonel Grant, IhE,, on Kovemher 24th. 1911). 
via., that it preaented imnien cngnvving is not borne out by my auluFCijnent 
researches. I liave exambed moat carefully the great aumliers of splintered hones 
found ill SewalTs Cavo io 1910 and 191L, and I am now obUged to conclude that 
the markings in queatioa really fall into line with a series of others loading to such 
aa art crlsarly the marks of roota or rootlets. 

I iliink that Sewell's Chve has now lieen completely exploreil, aa tlie solid 
rock was reaeheil in the area prcvioiiflly untouched. 

< 7 ) While working at Sewell’s Cave 1 look the opportunity of climhiug up to 
Holyboy’a Cave, whkh is not for off. In that cave 1 found the hip bone of a aninll 
beer. The bone lay oxjiostiif on the cave floor. 

{A> On September lltli Major Sewell took me to iiisisict some Itoue fragments 
whicli Imd been observed projeeting From a mass of red clay filling a cleft in the 
wall of a gallerj' above the King's Linw. The Iraneo prove to lie part of the 
skeleton (Umb-boiicg) of a largo stag. 

As I wBfl fully engaged ia Cave S at the time I did mi make an attempt to 
examine this red clay any further. 

(i) With Major Sewell I also visitoil the loctiUty lelow the King's Lines where 
Professors Kaiiisay end Geikio suggested that hont*s might lie found. In 
their report on the geology of the Rock, these authors described an old sea beach, 
and observed fossil mamraalian Ixuics in a matrix of rolled limeatono pebbles 
Ijcneaih a bractiiaUsd talus of afLgular fragments at the Princes Lines above the 

King's lines. . 

No ench Irenes are visible at present in the |iositiou indicated below tlie Kings 

lines. 

II. 

Tlie objects obtained in the course of tlie excavatioijs (enumorsled in 

Section I) fall naturally into two divisions— 

A. Objects of buiaan manufacture, 

B. Bones ami shells. 

J. The o^ti hearing eridemte of human kandiviarlt are from thf fmare (t) near 
BteftUak CuRt, nurf from SeveeU't Cave, 

i, Patitrg . — Potslierds were obtained from Sewell's Cave as in 1910. But in 
1911 Mr. Storey (while asaiatiug in the exoavaticn) found a fragment with remains 
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of a. deliinte pattern. Three other were aubsequently fouinl, together 

with (tome fifteen pieces, which, like all tiio^c found ui 1910, bore no uiark? of anj 
kind. The fr^'incnts liearing n pattern are shown in I’ig. 1: Nos. 1, 3, auil 4 are 
marked with a mnpic device of nearly pnnillcl rectilinear lines; No 2, on the 
iitlier hand, is ornamented with a Eeriea of triangular pits. No. I is grey. No. 3 is 
red, while Nos. 3 mid 4 are black. I have eeen similar potteiy in the inuseiim at 
Granada. And ugaiii, their counterparts are easily found in the sherds described 
and figtired in Dr. Busk's report, and iuiked in collections of Neolithic pottery frem 
many other localities (for other examples, r/. Cartailhac, Affcn /rtVAisforiyiw dt 
L'Espaffttf it ffif Portni/ul, jjage llo. La groltc fie Fiii iiinha. Feniehe, Portugal ^ and 
lleuihanlt. Zhr Mat«h ;nr EiseU in £>iropa, jjages 595 ri inq,). Even this 
flecorated vrare ia of tho moat lowly Ncolitliic tj'pe. 




riQ* 5.—rJ?Rjrt»ftATEi5 flakes or 
rsoM AK 0«$rFRnoi:a rmvriM siLvii 

tjElFSnuiK CAVKj aiBRALTAIl (1911X 


no. I,—FtyTTEBT (I, 2i 3^ 4) ASti SHELL AEMLET 
(S) moM bewkll's cAvjt, ainnALTAit (191IX 


ii. SkfU arw/rf,—Seiveira Cave yielded in 1911 a second segment of a circular 
shell armlet, exactly litting the fragment found in the aaine cave in 1910. The 
two fragments are sliown conjoined in hig. 1, No, 5. A complete ring figured hy 
Cartaillme (op. eU.. page 64. Fig. 75) was found in the Ciieva ile la Mujer, Alhaina 
de Granada, but it is not of the eamc type. It will be remembered that the 
annlet from Sewell's Cave U like one found in the Genista Cave No. 1, 

ui. Tlio ossiferous fissure near Beefsteak Cavo yielded several pieces of bone 
from which small circular buttons have been punchoil or ilrilled out. They may 
be tiuite recent, but in view of the fre<iucnt mention of hone discs by Cartailhao in 
his review of Iberian cave-finds etc.) 1 have thought it justifiable 

to submit a photograph {Fig. 2), i« which the Gibraltar specimens are tepraaented. 

iv. Unworked stones were found in Siewell's Cave. They comprise three or 
four ovate rolled pehliles of large sire ami a few fragments of smaller pebbles 
which may have lieon split by fire. 
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V, Workat siotua. — These again aiie from Sowell's Cave only. Mention must 
be made first of a emriim; slab of rough sandstone, which may have formed part of 
some kind of quern or liand-will. Sandstone querns are mentioned by Busk 
(ojir. but not described in detnil. 



10 mm. 


7 

flQt 

Other Worked are represented in Figs, 3 and 4r and will be described 

here in reference tn the numbers appended to them in those illiiafcTationa. In 
Fig. 3 all the intplemeiitB at^ of chert or flinty Koe. 1, 2, 4, 5, being very delicate 
flftttish flakes aiiailar to a fine flint flake found (in Sewell'a Cave) in 1910. They 
loot more like graving tools or fine borers than arrow-heads. No. 7 is a chert 
implement with a point suggestive of a Magdalenian bee-de-perroqiiet." Ncx 10 
is a laiger ^te, probably a scraper. No- 9 is like tlie end of a Soliitreaii knife^ 
blade. In Fig. 4, No. 18 is very remarkable. It ia a lai^ quartzite plate of 
Moiistcrian form with one definitely serrated margin. Of the remainderj No. 7 
may be a borer^ No. 9 is elearly a soraperj and No. 13 may be an unliniBbed arrow- 
bead. But on the whole these Rakee repeat the characters noticefl in the 1910 
findfij and even those of llcnstermn form tnust^ in uty opinion, be attributed 
bo & Neolithic culture. 
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II.—B. Botii-s arid ShelL\ 

Id eoiuiectioD witti this part of the report^ i ^viih to oxp^^ my thaiiJak to 
ilr. HiutoD who IiAft very kiadlj ^xamineil the i^iiiain:^ of tlie smaller lodeDts and 
Jjajj eoDt $ome remarks with bis idealificatjona These are ninrked by the letters 
M.A.C.H,, and the full report will he added later (vulc Appendix). 

1q dealijig with the animal remaina, the plan lias bt^n adopted of taking the 
several sites in eucooseioti and giving in each ease a list of the aulmalB as identified 
by their skeletal remabiB. In tJie case of Sa weirs Cave (Cave S.) the Hat embodies 
that of 1910* wliich is now somewhat extended. 


L Osidfrrem Jmfir€ nair — 


UnffHhfa ... 

... C%nMfS daphnSt ]>rabably from an ancient breccUL 
Bos tauTUA (ok)* proljably r&oont. 

Capra kircus (goat), probably recent. 

Boikntiit 

... Orj/ciolufjoA r^inicutus (rabbit), probably tecout. 
MffA ratlus (M.A.Cdi.). 

Bpimys Tiorv^ioHs (M.AX'.H.). 


Ftxk& iinnuiicuim (kestrel). 

Zorwj* epeeiea i (or (gull or skua), 

f7nVi Innk (guillemot). 

Inv^idfi^ia 

... FiifeBa^ two Hpecies (limpet). 

TurrUdta, species ? 

Jlelicdffi^ species I 


IL GUn Bof^ky aU rocenh Ajiimals lepnsaoiitod are €ani$ 

/am. (dgg), and Ci^Tidu (goldfinch). A 
very long slender wing-bone of oDserine 
form* may fie that of a hainiDgo. 

Ill, Gmista CaWf 4 jl — 


Camiv<^ru ,,, 


Bodentia 


A t^4 . 




... Fdi^ ret^nt. 

Cap-a ibca:, 

Capra hircNjt^ 

Bwt taurujf^ rocetu, 

■H. radm (M.A,U.H.). 

Bpimyt norvffficm, iiTo\Mya/lvalicut (ALA.C.H.)* 

-. PhasianHi (pbeaaaiit). 

Coluiitltt. /mo (rock-fJove). 

Fraicrcuta aretka (pumn. iu)t oJjearwater), 
CWjwtfots^ species T (tlivee), 

.. . Perea, species ? (perch). 

C'hrt/tophrifs atiratd (still found locally). 
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f Srwrirs {Cave S ,)— 


Mammatui ^— 
Primates 

Camhxtra 


Unfffilaia 


Podrtiiia 


In^ivaru 

CkeiToj^iera 


,.. ^aww (1911, os imart carpi, and ei ri^ht 

lower caniD^ toothji 
... F. patYlns (leopatdp 1911 % 

F tynx (Ijnx). 

F eagm (eat, 1911), 

£?. lupua (woif)L ^ 

C. vtdpes (fox). 

MonacJi7i$ ^ftedittfraneiLs (hooded deal), 

... Cttprir (ibex), 

C. kirem (goat), 

Fupicapm ira^m (chamoia), 

O™ arifA (dlieep). 

Pas w rits. 

Sus tcro/a. 

... Lrpm timidiis (hare, 1911). 

(h-petola^ eunicjilm (iLA.C.H.). 

Eiiatn^ liisitanicus (M.A.CML), 

Arvic&la mpidns (ir.A.C*H.). 

Pifym^s ibericus (M.A+U.H.). 

Apademm divrurm (M.A.C.HA 

Fjnmyi TiatTf^n^ (M*A.C,HA 
Mas jspicit^m hispanicf/^ (M.A.C.H.), 

AIha sjfh^iieus. 

speciea ? atamm ^ra^Mreus, 

Vieq^rlUio, species ? 

(griJfon ViLlture), 

Af/uila, dpecioaf (sea*eagle^ 1911). 

Fa^.eo (keatrel), 

Corrifa «j'™? (ravetip 191 IJi 
CorCTfs earane (orow^ 1911). 

Pyrrhoc 0 f<ii£, Bpeciea ? {ehot^rh)L 
Pica caadata (magpie, 1911)* 

Tuj-dujt twtiwtw (mis$el-thruah, 1911), 

Turdm taenUa (blackbird). 

JV^TOfl/m^wo/mua (francolm). 

Colwnba (rock-dove)* 

Suta alba (gannet), 

Phctletcrocorax carbo (cormorant), 

Fratercidei arc^ica (puffin), 

CWyffifotj* species ? (diver,^ 1911). 

2 N 
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Ji/'ptiliii ,,, (f mViifwM), 

Testudo, species f 
G^l'o m^urUanica (gecko). 

Pisces ... ... {iunny}, 

Qpeciod t (pftgre^ sea-bream), 

Chrff9(iykrff$ aitm/fir (1911). 

fniYTicbrat^s .— 

A, ^otiusca Purpura Awm^ama (tbree nione carioufJy frac¬ 

tured specimens were found iu 1911 (</. 
Report, Joiirtu of the Hoy* Aidhrap. Inst*^ 
vol Piute XL) ). 

Purpura tapiltuA. 

Tr^im tiAiriUitiiAr 
Cardium ru^ioHTit* 


CordiuiA^ species f 
Soim vayina 
Paiclta, species If 
Ptcien nutrinug, 

Mytilus tdiiiig, 

Tritm Ttodi/rruA. 

Cyprtca pyru^^ 

Caggig 

Nasm rtticHlafa (1911), 
ltdij!) (various species), 

R Pchi^^dgy- 

mata .. * SpbartrA iutig yran iduru. 


V, f/otybo^g Uaw ... S])eeies / (a suulII bear, I 9 li)i 

VL Kiny^i' Itnyg Gntkrirs Vr.rcug ttajffiHg (asnidl fomip I9llj. 


Reitiew of ILb.— (Bon€3 and S/itlU) 

(fi) In reviewing the Mete of unhual foms^ tlie most evident coiictuaion will 
be to tbe effect that save in one mstsuce the rautin is still the prehistoric/" as 
contrasted with that conunonlj described as the Quateniarj fauna. The exception 
is a doglo bone referable to the leopard^ and foimii in the deepest part of Sewell's 
Cave. In appcuJtmco the bone diflbrs from the majority of Uie other leones fioui 
that cave^ I do not feel oonSdent tiuit it repfcaanta m earlier and distinct horizon p 
though this conclusion would be natundly drawn from ita pnssenoe. But Genista 
Cave No, 1. (c/ Busk, op* cit.)also yielded remains of the leopattl, aiid:^ moreover, 
in a very fmguteutary oonditioiL Otherwise the oocuTrence of this feline fortn 
certainly denotes great tmtiquitv. For it ranges from the Cromer Forest Bed 
Newton, iferunrg of (hr Geotogital Sartxyy and tbe strata at Ileniso in Auveigne 
Ilf PAuthrtfputcffir* 199«, page M&) down to the Cave period in Britain, Apart 
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froin l,hi» remarkaMe ciceptiuu, the facies of tho cave fmtJin here deecrilwi ig 
distineily "prehistoric": and even the sddLtiDos made by Mr. Hiuton to the list 
<jf rwlents do not modify this codcluaion, for allhongli Pitymyn ie no longer a 
BvitiHli genua, yet it ih still characteristically South Euiopeau. 

VV'ith regard to the shrew {Sarfx) recorded in my earlier rciwit, 1 may 
remark that it vyaa obtained in September, ISlt). In Xovember of tliat yatr 
Mr, Millet published another record, said to lje the fir«t announcement of the 
occurrence of this iosectivore in ilie lUerian {leninsula. 

(?') A point tuerittiig some notice is die conapicuoiui abeetice of any remaitis of 
terrida: from Sewell's Cave. It is perhaps more noteworthy in coiineotins with 
the eoiuplete absence of bone impleraeuia from that cave. Of the cei-vine reiusiuii 
found (at the fissure near Beefsteak Cave, and near the King's Ltnes), aonie 
are BiiiaJl, But they are too fragmentary to enable me to refer them with 
cunfidenne to tlie fallow deer (a southern fomi), in view of the well-known 
variability of the red deer (C?, tlaphm). 

(e) Hie excuvatioN of 1911 has added a species of iVif^sfr to tlic liet of molluMjs 
foiinil in Sewell*!; Cave. le frequently found In prehistoric sites, often in great 

iiiimbers, as in tlic case of the esenvation at Aurignac, which yielded the now 
well-known Humti nimiptiKindA futumri The single s[>eounen found in Seweirs 
Cave was probably inirodiice<i by man, hut its range in time is too great t<i enable 
me to affix a particular date to that event. 


111. Ge.vbuaii SuMiuAitv. 

An attempt to survey the ground now covered may be made at tlijs stage. 

With rcgiird to actual retDains uf man, the work of 1911 has added littlo 
of imjHirtunce to that of 1910. I may remark, however, that the skeleton tlieu 
found, although it ia imperfect, has yet a gof«] deal to teach us on the subject ef 
the hmiian type it reprinted. My friend and former pupil, Mr. Appleton, of “ 

iJowiiing College, has kiiirliy undertaken a detailed investigation of tlie benn^i uf 
tho foot, and his coticUisiDus are to lie publlriied iit a separate memoir. With 
regard to other bones, the recently-publiahed mvestigstions of Professor Mavot ' 

{f/. L’Ant/tropotoffir, 1912, Janvier-F^vrier) provide valuable tuatorial (in the form •= 

of Neolithic tibiar) for comparisone, whtdi 1 hope to coiumetice at oueo. Yet (he 
Mibject of our inveatigatioua will atill be the XeoUUiic, not the Polieotithie ^ 

inhabitant of the ftock, Efinco niy lirst repfirt was read I have been confirmed in j 

my view that the implcmentB from 3ewell's Cave include Mousterian, Aurignaeiaii, 
iiolutndan, and even Magdaleniau forms, yet 1 do not think tliut this evidence is J 

suOident to enable me to regard the human skeleton as PaUeolithic. Evidence iia ^ 

to the Pabeolithic man of ilibriiltar is thus the same as tiefore. My endeavotii's *■ 

to trace the hlimau skeleton aUegeil to have been found at a great deptlj and in *' 

tho rock jtiuu'Camp Bay have proved fruitless so far. But I see no xea^ou for ■' 

abafidoniiig the quest on that Hoeount, i 

2 H 2 
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Witii 1 ‘egard to the obj^t^ manufactiiTctl or by man, I do not find 

anything Wi add to thf? reumrks n I ready made {iu an ^arlbr part of this i‘e[M>rt,) on 
llie pottery- But I may lie allowed to make one or two plifsei vatioiia in regard to 
tbe Gibraltar implooiOTiU. In tbu ftnat place, 1 have very similELr flakes from 
the Cueva do k Mujor near Alhama de Granada, now preserved in the mo^um at 
Gmiiodav In tho National MiiGetim at Madriil I i^aw Hint Bakea of aEmdar form 
from the Cuevade los Miimielagoa (near Granada), though tliey are lai|^r than those 
from Gibraltar and those fiom the Cueva de la Mujer. But oeroRa the Straits aiioh 
implements os those figured in tbte report (Fi^ 3 and 4) scorn to abound, and 
1 think it would not tie difficult to link these Gibraltar finds to others, forminjj 
Lt zone extending from Ancklusia far southwards, perhaps to tlie SfituSgal, and 
eastwards to the Nile. For several suggeatlvo tuomoirs on this part of the subject^ 
1 would refer to yoL sr^'iii^ 1907* where M. PaUary in purticukr 

gives a moat valuable aumuiary of the evideucso now availfthle for Ceuta, Totuau 
and other locslitiw in Morocco. Moreover it is to be noted that while the 
Neolithic faciea of Uic oultiire is distiiic;tly recognised, the oocosional oocurrenee of 
Mousteriau foi'ins is undoubted. The larger forms even include quartzite imple¬ 
ments of almost Choliean type, aa for instance near Ikbat. The preaemie of 
iiuplcmont^ thcrOp with great collections of muascl ahelisp is very suggestive 
of the conditions in SeweU^s Cave. On the other haud^ in none of the localities 
cited either iu SpnLu or Africa do I find aceounta of anything re^mbling the 
magnificent iiaolitlis of the Casa da Moiira in PortugaJ (Oortailhac, p. &71. 

M. Gautier (also in I/Ant/irvpoiiif^i^^ 190T) takes a wider area, including the 
whole of Africa north of tiro Saliora, and hia concluaiona are most valitable In 
coimection with tl^ose of M. Pallary* though their considomtiioD la reaerved for a 
Later reports Even these do not exhaust the stores of information eoutajued in the 
parliciilar volume referred to, diough they will aen'e to indjeate the nature of Uie 
publications. 

In coDclusioiip 1 must ru|>eat that not the loost extraordinary feature of the 
excavutioziB earned out ho far is the entire absence of bone im plemezits from 
Seweirs Cave. This defcot, and the inaccessibility of the mve, would seem lo 
indicate tliat It was nut iubabited hy any large nuiiiher of persona uor during any 
great lapse of lime* la my earlier report (19)0) I commented upon some 
metatarsal bont^ curiously worn as though abraded by uee as hmiiisliedJ. But 
1 have since learned by observation that the young metatarsal bone of a lamb (or 
kid) naturally aphts when expensed to tlu; weather, and in apUtting leaves oxautl)' 
such a Hurface aa that referred to. Those speuimeus are thererore to be ruled out 
of the List of impleiuonta 
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AFPEXUIX. 

NOTE ON THE RODEXTS FROM THE GIBRALTAR CAVI-^S COLLECTED 
HY Dr. \\\ L. H, DUCKWORTH (IfllO-lDU). 

liv Martin A. Hinton. 

Tlie fDUi)wiu}r jji n luit gf tlie small mainiiials^^] rodi^iitji—reprefienteJ in ths 
c-ollectioaa nnatle by Dr. Duckworth from the Gibraltar Caves and a brief accuunt of 
the luateriols upon which my determinatioua are liaseil 

(1) ewnuntlwt^ Linn. A mandible (right and left mmus) of a 
young individual; tlie presence of five ebeek-teetb and the situation 
of the large mental foiutmui in front of the anterior premolar prove 
tliat we are dealing with the rabbit and not wltii Proia^i, which 
inhabited the rock dui-hig Pleistocene times. (Cave S, Gibraltar.) 

(2) lUiomjfs httfUanictis^ Reiwenes. Throe right uiastiljjifc (ouu without 

teeth, one withp. 1, and one witli tL 1 ajid m, I in place) ami three 
right imindlbutar mini without teeth; the siaai form, and dental 
otioractora agree perfectly with £. ItmiaiiUtis. Length of upper 
oluni^k-teetb (alveoli), 5‘8 mm.; of lower choek-teeth, S-if min,; of 
mandible, 19^20 mm. ((Jhve S, Gibraltar.) 

(3) Arviei^a. wpidiis. Miller. Anterior part of a young skull (the 
tempoFoI ridges 3'2 ram. apart in the interorbiud region); it agrecK in 
.“die with the skull of equal aged A. amphihiu^, but differs in the great 
hreorltli of the nasals, wliieh anteriorly ore nearly as wide as the 
rostnim ; clearly referable to A. saptdna. (Cave S. Gibraltar.) 

(4) Pittfiayn ilnrusm, Gerbo. Anterior part of n skull with iucisoTB. but 

wanting the molms, and one right anrl left mandibular rami (dm. 1, 
present in ojw, last molar, m. 2 hi another, but otherwise without, 
eheck-teetlt); dm. 1 with the charactemtic pattern of the genus* 
vir,, a posterior loop, ilireo closed triangles, a broadly confluent 
jiairatid an anterior loop; tlie skull and manilible agree in size 
Olid general form with P. iltricus; the upper incisors are, 
however, still more straightened and protruding, and the rostrain is 
more depre^l — its least depth behind tncisoni being siighGy less 
than the anterior rostral breadth; in the latter feature it is more like 
the smaller P, Miller, from Ctentral Spain. Meimre- 

mentsInterorhital eotistriotiou, 4 mm.; nasals T lufb,; diafftemc, 
8 mm. (Cave S, Gibraltar.) 
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(5) Apodevnt» tylraiieta diehrnnt9, Rtifineaque. Anterior parte of two 
aknlla (one with all, iho other widi right molars onlv), three right 
and two left oiasttlhr, and six or seven mandibular mmi In sizej 
form, and denial characters these remains agree perfectly with the 
Ueditemuican A. atflcatieuf diehrunv, length of cheek-teeth (upper 
and lower), 4-4'5 mnu (Cave S, Gibraltar.) 

(6) Epim^ vwrvegimt, Erxleben. M. deeHmanv*”) aknll of an old 

animal with inueh-worn molars and wanting the occiput (fhim 
" Genista ” Cave); a right mandibular ramlis of as old animal and 
the light preoutxilla and maxilla with all the teetli, together witli 
the mandible of a young individual (from the Hasnre near tbe 
" Beefsteak Cave"); the larg^ size, cranial and dental characters 
prove those remains to be referable to A’. iiorTfgiett.s and not to 
£, raitwt. Measurements:—^Kosal tips to postertor margin of 
interparietal, 46*8 mra. ; interorbital constriction, 7 niu],; nasals, 
t8'3nim.; diasteme, 14’2 mm.; molars, 7'6 inn*. ; mandible, 30’5 nun. i 
lower molars, 7'I mm. 

(7) A/jm ^picit&jia hvgmuKm, Miller l>(rrt8 of two nkulls and six 
mandibular rami with cheek-teeth belong to the genus Afiu am) 
cannot bo dificrentiated from this form. Length of mandible, 
11-8 mm. ; of molaiu, 3 2 mm. (Cave S. Gibraltar) 

All the bones before me, obtained by Dr. Duckworth, have a recent appearance, 
and all belong to forms which, if not yet known to uihabit Gibraltar, are at all 
events still living in Boutharn Spoiii. The hones of norvegiews must 

certainly be looked upon aa modem; tlioae of the other apecies may be of some 
cmaiderabie antiquity. 
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SOME TECHNOLOGICAL NOTES FliOM THE IVMEROON 
DISTRICT. BRITISH GUIANA. {Part IV,) 

By Dju WaIjTEB E. Roth, LocaI Correupoiiilfiiil: of the Royal Attihropologioal 

Institute. 

[With Plateb XX.^:Vll^LXT.] 

I>? tliiB article I propose dealUig with the remaiolii^ clcuse-work baafcetr)'* u> whioli 
the prepatiet! iUrUi straLDda (» r^^adily adapt themselves. 

U CoNGAV^ CiBCUUia Travs. (Pktea XXXVU^XXXIX.) 

The %te (Ma7tritm}-Ai>nT alftar of the Warrau is a verj^ good example of a 
ooocave eireular tiay. Starting with two streiuds placed at right anglea, a $quaie 
mat of from 18 to 22 ioohes in width, exclusive of the free ends of the strands 
projecting to a distance of anotlier 8 or 10 inobes, 13 tinallT completed, a cofumon 
pattern dspicteil being a series of concentric squares fFig. 1) liaving them 
diagonals at right angles to the snles of tJie mat. It will be oh^en'ed that the plaii: 
consists of one strand being ij^assed alteruatelf over and nader three. Tlic two 
commencing atrauds, where they reach the sides, may be dnally tucked bark and 
upon themselves, for atrangtheniug purpoeea only* Oertain of the strandB, to 
intcnaify the pattern^ may be stained blacky even when the article is Intended for 
domestic use^ ul^ not for sale or Ijarter, Two thin wooden hoopa (a, i) ore neaLt 
prepan^lp liaving a diameter somewhat less than the width cf the mat whioh^ after 
being placed between the two and carefully “ dumped ** in the centre to give the 
neccasory ^neavity, is then tied on to lK>th of them in eight places at equal 
intervals. This tying, which serves but a temporary purpose, is done with a piece 
of itirili strand, for wliioh a passage is made where required with a deer-hom 
piercer. Each of the four coruei^ of the square projecting beyond the hoopa is noiv 
thinned (Fig, 2) just around ilie circle by cutting away all the horizontal strands in 
the one half of c^h quadrant, and all the vertical strands in the otlier lialf. The next 
thing is to take an extra long piece of mnmuri (bush-rope) (/), and overcast the whole 
edge (both of the hoops and intervening mat includodj at interval of aliout five or 
six strands at a time (Fig. 3 >h the tmmun being inserted fairly loosely at first- 
Each such set of five or six strands is together twisted tightly into a bundle (y) 
which is laid tmr tlte next coil of mamrm; but a^Mifer the succeeding one (so m to 
lie in the furrow between the loops)* at the same time that the ovcrcaetiug piece of 
mamuri sirand is tightened up. lut by hit, wdtli tlie object of fixing and keeping the 
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twi«U>t1 bundle ia piece. FiiiaUj* ^Fisf. 4) a second strand of mamwn (A) is 
passed sncoeesively irndtr each coil of the overcast, f)ortion and oivr the 
iatennediate twisted bimdles of HirUi. The re«saa for tuaking this edging bo 
strong is to guard against the piessnro of the operator’s hand when sifting the flour 
through. A small overcast loop, wherewith to hang up the article when not in 
use, is often attached (Plate LXV, llg. 12). Owing to the interspaces between 
the individual plaits bdng so siuidl, thU forin of sifter can be, and is certainly, used 
as an aettuU tray for carrying purxwaos; on the other hand, it tnusi be raniembered 
that the Hour of the He palm is far finer than the ordinary domestic variety met 
mth in European households. 

A similarly sliaped receptacle (Fig. 6), but with a diA'erent edjipng, is used by 
tl»e Aknwaio as a tray for coUocting the cassava thnt Itas been pressed through the 
6f[Uaie sifter (Plate XLl) placed acrosa on top of it: its eonstmctioti would not 
withstand the strain of l.ielug used as a sifter itself. The edging (ml is made on the 
same lines as the collar band of the cassava'iqueeaer described in a pravious artioie 
(Part t, Plate XXX)'‘I11, Fig. 41. As soon os It has reached the rei^uiaito length it 
is folded lengthwise, and the margin of the mat, cut away circularly, laid between 
its folds, the next jirocess consisting of plaiting its free ends into one another, so 
as to make a con titiuous ring of it. By tying on finally two hoops (<i), in iKo manner 
previniusly indicated, the etlging bccounes perinatieotly fixed. All this is of much slu)' 
pier execution than the stronger Warrau method, and hence, in thcainaller circular 
concave trays designed in various patterns for the Creole market, and manufactured 
for it by individuals of both those mtions, this simpler form is adopted Certain 
of these designs ere shown in Plated XXXrVIIT aud XXXIX. Plate XXXVIIl, 
Fig. 1, id the " dianjond’Snake "pattern, Fig.2 reproBents the tracks in the mud of a 
small edible muliuec!, the meaning of Fig. 3 has been lost, w*hiie F%. 4 is spoken of as a 
“ monkey<skull,” though admittedly hsnl to recognise. Plate XXXIX; no inter¬ 
pretations of the patterns represented in Figs. 1 and 3 were forthcoming, but Fig. 3 
indicates a " Gassava>cake/' and shows the four quarters into which such a cake is 
usually cut. 


3. Square Mats^. (Plate XL) 

The Caribs inanufacture square mats (Fig. 1) on which to place the cassava 
cakes when ready to he taken from off the fire. Tfiese are commonced Like 
the squares (Plate XXX VI I, Fig. 1) ultimately forming the Warrau iff-sifters, resem¬ 
bling them both in sixe and plait—as well as in the manner in which the free ends 
of the Btraudd are allowed to project—but not in workmanidiip or chteeneas of texture: 
the itiriti strands are usually irregular, and not split aGoording to what I have 
ilHscribcd os the onhodux method. Taking up two of these projecting .strands at a 
time (Plate XL, Fig, I, nip), these are wound twice over » rail («;) and then |tasse(l 
acroea tbemeclves to be plaited respcctivoly under aud over the two immediately 
preceding vertical poire of strands (ed, t/), finally to be tuckeil under the 
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extremities of the pair next emergiog (cd) from under the raiL This ruil is a 
single length of mamari vine'Fope runniDg round the whole margbi of the square, 
the interveniug di^tiLOi^e Ijoiug alw«.j& comiderable. 

The Al;awaio employ for the saine purpose a square mat with an edging 
raised to but a slighter degree mure than that use^l by the Caribe. The square 
itself (Fig. 2) ie commenced with one set of three strands (m), being plaited into 
anottier set of three (w.) in fiuoh a uiunuer that one strand aUernatelj emssefl over 
nnd under one other; the reniHiiider of the square is eomplcte^l hy altarriately 
crossing one stmid over and under two ctliers. The e^lging (Fig. S) ie formed of a 
single roil («?), like that of tlie Carib traasava mat just dcJicribecb but lies vciy* close 
to the body of the article. Taking two projecting stmnds («{) at a time, these are 
together rolled once over the rail and emerge from undcmeatli it {^fi) : they arc nest 
-* broken/' i.c.^ sliarply-bent. upwards {ff % and passed tB^pettively over and under 
the two next emergent pairs to be finally " broken ” dovviiwarclts (Wj and plaited 
reaiKJctively under, over, ami again under tlie next three pairs (op), behind the last 
one of whloli they are tiiiL The outcome of this technique is that the two margins 
of the stmnds, where brokeo/' form tw^o sharp ridges which, in practice, are drawn 
very cdose together, an iirraug^inent which cannot be very weU represented in a 
rtiagnim. 


3. SgitTARK Cassava Siitkrs. (Plate XLI.) 

Arawak and ’Warrau make Wo varieties of sifter — eno for thcir own personal 
use* another for salo and l>artcr—^the difference lying in the manner in which the 
edging is completed^ the proeesa of manufacture of the main body being otlierwiBe 
identical ItirUi strands, as is the case with all and every kind of cloae-work 
liasketry, arc the ones umployed (Fig. 1)* one set of three (m) being plaited into 
anotl^r set of three (n) placed at right angles, to form a foun<lation upon which the 
resulting square body, about IS indies diametar, is plaited As will be rocogiiized from 
the illustration^ the manner in which the tw'o commencing treble sets are arranged— 
different from that observed in the square cassava mat of the Akawaios (Plate XL, 
Fig, 2)—allows for the comparatively large intci'spaces between tba otlier strands 
as they are successively inserted The plaiting of these latter resemble that of the 
Akawaio mat, in tJiat one strand altemately passes over and under two others. 
Along all fom edges o! the completed square the free ends ol Lha strands project 
about another 12 inches,. Two sticks or mis (Plate XLl* Fig. 2. w w) ate now placed 
acroaa the bases of the projecting strands so as to he pamlicl with the edge of tlie 
square, the outer mil being about 3 inches distant from it. In the variety of siftar 
iiisorvod for clumostic reqidremeats, wliicli is but naturally the ettotiger and better 
of the two, the edging is completed as follows; starting at a csomer from right to 
hh^ the projecting strands are taken up two at a time rolled twice over the 
outside rail, tlien pOAscil behind tbemselvea and over the inside rail, to be finally 
tucked 1>oIund themselves, and now looped so iliat their free extremities (^) 
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lie on topH The same p^oeefi^^ h mpeated with the aeeond iktir of Rtranils, anti m 
on^ the ffee ends left over from the pre^'ioiiri on^ ^^eitig always inchided in the 
lower loop ■ of course^ the bundle compoe^l gf these free ends becomes txKJ vneldy 
after a time, vlien it vrill be approptiRtely thinned by cutting awfiy as [nany as 
may be necessaiy. Upon oatupletiot of one side of the sijuai^, the mxl ia treated 
in similar fashion 3)d the boudle of tree eada remaining from the former being 
included in the lower Ioc>p5 of the latter All four sides are thus Bitiiilarly dealt 
with. In the variety of sifter {Fig 4) niBniifactiired for purpo^s of ^ale, eto.. there 
is nu looping below the inside rail, but the two free ends (f/if) of the projectring 
Htmn<ls are together passed froiu liehind over and under the two immediately 
succeeding pairs. The free ends of the next |iair of strands («/) emeige just below 
these, and the next {r/} below these agaiiip and so on, the itiierveuing space l*etween 
the edge of the plaited square and the inside rati beiitg just a little gneater than 
the ctynibined width of tliree ^trandsL The free extremities still left projecting 
{Fig. 5) are now bent or ^'braieii" plaited one^ver-and-utiEler-tw'o between 
them selves (H')^ and filially trimmed- With both varieties, the article ifl now 
taken from off the dat* the position in which ao far it has i>ecn plaited, and folded 
along each diagonal whereby the conditions pairs of rails are locked, and where 
they aie subscsquenLly fixed by tying (Fig, 6), the original square mat being Llius 
convertecl into a sifter with a tinniy misled sf^ecially oonsirueted Ixirder. 


4. SquARR TiiAYs, (PlamXLll.) 

For collecting the cassava flour after it has possird the sifter 

The true cassava tray$ of all four nations (Arawak, Warran, Carihj and 
Akaw'ftio) are from 12 to 32 inches and upwards squaie> and plaited in the ordioury 
one^iveT-and-under-three style in a simple tuannerp i.e., without any central treble sets 
of strand.^. The pattern is usually the diamond-snake (Fig* 6), but is also often met 
with in the ^ Greek Key pstlem style an<i its variations. The edging ic coniixjfsed 
of a series of continuotia rails plaited together in the form of a vertical lamina at 
right angles to the body surface of the tray, and of equal depth above and Ijclow 
it (Fig* 4). From six (Fig, 1) to ten rails of split cane are ii^ in its conatniction^ 
Taking up two at a time (fib, rd, if) of the strands projecting from the square* these 
ore together [massed upwards over, under, and again over the upper riiik (h^ i, 
refq^eetivelJ, whence they are plaited in the reverse direction to the spot undor the 
first rail (A) to the of whence they started. Tills proee$5 is repeated all the 
way round the square, and when ttie upjajr half of the lamina is thus ooinpleti:!dp a 
pimilnr procedure is put into execution to constitute what will ultiniately beotjme 
the lower half. Tlie result is tluit the free ends of tho projecting strands como 
to lie exactly over their own of origin (from the edge of the square) just 

alHwe which they are cut. TIub arrangemenL will perhaps bo mode clearer in the 
diognuumatic vertical section (of the svime Fig.). Tlie upper and lower margioH of 
the idgiog are next ^trellgthcned by two (Fig, 2), sometimes three (Fig. :i} slips 
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of ftplit e&ho filed in varinu#i waya vdth strips of Mamuri^ while in the larger tiuy$ 
the Of>rnetH may be further aupportod by ties fixed atn^ the inshle. And lastlyp 
it sonietiiiieB happens that one flees legs (/) nttaebed (Fig, 5) at the corners, Imt 
in such cases the tray i$ then genemlly retained for ket^ping the casaiiva cakes when 
ma^le (Plate XXlXp Fig, Sh 

o. C^KWM Baskct^ (Plate LXV* Fig. 3.) 

Thia basket is but rarely used now, the six or scren exainplos that 1 niet 
with Iteing in the posflesBioii of the older folk and '^doctors,'* Employed as a 
strainer, the Arawak med it in the raaiiufacttire of black paiwa^Ti (not with other 
ilrinka) and e^led Owing to its eoiiicaUshaped htisc it has no present- 

day utility^iis a receptacle for storing articlcts without the suspending string 
attachoii Ut opposite aides of its upper circular edge^ 

The uianufacture ia comparatively aunpto. Opera tiona are conuuence<l by 
making a square mat (Plate XLIII, Fig. 1), the plaiting of which conHi$ta in the 
repetition of passing a single horizontal atrand («) over and under a oet of three 
verUcally arranged ones (^d■ Once the square, which varies with the depth 
of Ihflsket required^ is completed, a special etiand (s) is ixisi^d in similar fashion 
around two contigiioits sides, tite jsiint of eontiguiiy ultimately forming the conical 
extremity (c) of the finished article. The next procedure is to plait together the 
projecting strands of ihcflc contiguous sides in the same way, it, one under and 
over three (Fig. 3)+ throughout their whole extent. When the further comers 
are reaali 0 {l the lower conical portion (da^i of tho bosket is completed, its "upper 
circular portion (^k) being liimlly liroughi into existence by plaiting the strands 
projecting from tlio lower area just manufactured with the strands projecting from 
the two sides (d/^ which were originally left free by the special strand (^>. The 
ttpi>er circular portion of the Ijosket may l^e exiended at discretion. 

6 . PEGAT 4 i;SH (Plate LXV, Fig. 7.) 

Tlicse consist of two similarly-phiited deep^edgod trays, one slightly larger 
than the other, so that the form or, whoa in%^rteil* will act m cover to the 1 alter i 
they thus together constitute flomething very much after the style of a lady's dreas 
liosket. According to thdr uuxle of eonet ruction, there is a sbarp diviaion of those 
artielo£i into two groufifi* which, in view of the iJatlonia repi'ciiented, may lie described 
as the ''arinucUlloand the ^ iiottr glaaa.” The former ±s the name applied by the 
Indians t the latter JiOfl l)een clio^ by myself in tlie alysence of iiny native teriii, 
oe well as for reasons which will aubcseqnently lie given. An nnusua! shat jo of 
honr'gljiS!i+ iwttem Pegall is that spedally employed by tho ” dootorfl ^' alone, and 
flhowm in Fig. 6 * 

The Armmlillo Pegail (Plate XLIIh Fig.3j is commenced os a rectangitlar mat 
nun Id up of horbonlal twts of double Btrands (a, a), ilhitanL a atrand'e breadlh (r) 
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from ono aucitlti^r, tituitcd over mid under verttenl strimde (& ft) in clofie «tp]>(»it{oiK 
luduiiiii recu^ze a likeness in tlik ariiiiij^onent witli the murkings tju an 
ariiiadilto shell- The required eue having lieeii reaclietk the projecting emls are 
foldiMl over in pairs (Fig, 4, uft), wliile the aides are yredimtlj biiill up hy ]vissi[ij< a 
new strand (s) one at a time, sucoe««lvely over and under each pair, the extremities of 
each uetv etrand lieing tuckeiJ one lielow the otlu^^, The depth of the sides will 
thuH depend upon the uiunlieT of now strands su]ieruofjose«i It should be noted 
that while the projecting atninds on the longer aides of tlie cover are already in 
jMiirs (n, those on the eborter sides (ft, ft) ate obtained by taking them up in 
blindlos of four, and then cutting the fii-sl and third of each bundle filiort. 

TJie '' lIoiir-glasB " i’egall (Plate X U V, Jigs. Uo 6: I'kuj XLV). TJie plait is 
starteii with frurii six to eight strands aiTauged at their eon ires in aooh a way aa 
to forni two triangles «) attached at their ajiicos, togeihor resernbliug a hguie 
which may legitimately be likoiied lo aii huiir-glu^, W'lieiice [ have named the 
fattern : t his arrangetnenl, with nncoloured HtrunilB. is shown in riate XPH’. Jig. 2. 
But where one seriia of the strands is coluiireil black (or red) hut half its length 
(Kg. 1) the rcsiiituig jiattem .shows eoloured (Figs. S, 5> or plain {Fig. 4) hour- 
ghmscs, with plain or coloured backgrounds respectively, <>n the other liaiid, if 
the series is stauieti throngliout. the result is depicted in tig. 6, a luittorn of 
coIoratioD specially practised on occasion by Warrau, Upon the imniljcr of tliese 
hour-glasses will depemi the length, aa compared with the breadth, of the tiuiahed 
article. When ewoe these hgures are coiupIetcd» tlie free ends of the projeeting 
strands are plaited throughout in the oritinary way uf one under and over ttiree 
otliors flo a.H to (briii the cover top exhihilmg a latte™ of eoiiccntiic rectangnlar 
figures [ft, ft)^he well-known «herring-hone" arraugenient of teehnologista 
—which in die larger {jc^lls may be tirokeii np and subdiviiled (I’latc XLV, 
Figs. 1, 2, $). The cover-top completed, a start is niatle with any one of iUi corners 
(Fig. 4c), where the projecting strands of the twro contiguous edges ore folded 
sliarply over aud plaited in the usual manner (one under and over three^ intn one 
another, to build up the sides whieh iavariahly oonimeiico with two m mure rows 
of heniDg-bone.H. These tows (ft) are easily distitignishable in Plate XLVl. which 
represent all the Pomeroon District patterns employed on the aides of tlie fiegalls 
where uneulonrod strands are naed, Wliere only one hour-glass is plaited 
(Plate SLY, Fig. 4), the resulting cover-top is a «iiiarc and the comploietl {*egall 
derived from it. more or less round, a fiha)ie specially favonral by the Akaw^aio 
(Plate LXV, Fig. 4)j funher developincnte of tliis round form of j^egall is ibc 
child's rattle (Pkle LX. Figs. 4. 5) «ul the pitcher-sliaped lawket (Plate LXl. 
Fig. 1). Names are not usuuUy applied to the iJattenia cn the vincohiuvod pegaUs, 
ahhoiigh certain of them are identical in construction with those met with in the 
stained Bpeeimeus and in the cassnva-sriueeaera. On the other liantl, with the use 
of colour, while the cover toiw of the |»cgall« are all more or less identical (Plate XLV), 
the artificer will exercise his skill and ingenuity in depicting various i-attenw uiion 
the irides, tnlding as often as not certHin decorative liordeifi (A) above and below. These 
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my iufaiiLuinl# Lell mi;, rti; tumded duwn rrum ratlit-r to nnd it ia 
c«rta^iidy ri;iiiai‘kable tbat, lu the nbamioe of aiiy wotkiug mixlel, Iheso liidutna will 
execute so miuiy ami ttiicU varied <icnigii!i with ho mueh ucciimey, One old Warrau 
frioml of mine uan plait more than a score of difTeient 

The following objeota ure to be found lUustruteil <hu the side pumels of these 
coloured ijegulls, but fliuec many of them are common with the pictogtaplm on the 
HUtohelsto be next described, I aiu iiidudiiiig thow of the latter in my inventory 
Among plants there ia the wild uutuieg {Myridica sp.), the “ckrli ” tree of the 
Arawak and War ran (I’late XLVII), imlioated by its main (<t) and seoeudory fi) 
bnumhes, which certainly possesifieH a eJiaracteriatio ap^iearaitce among other forest 
trees. This, coupleii witi) the facts tliat its fruit ut edible and its .sap utilized as a 
mouth-wash and os a cure for "yaws," may perhajis account for tho frequency with 
wiiiah the pattern is met with, Chas. Dance {Chapien^ front ft (fuitiiiftie Loff^ 
Book, Georgetown, 1881, pp, 304—6) gives the same iuteiquretatioo to a very 
similin’ figure. Oti the other liand, certain of the Coribs recognize in this t^tattorn 
the famouB mythical snake which originally supplied them wlih their vegetable 
charms. Another plant represented on tlicse pegalla is blode-gtaaa or Savannuh- 
grass waving in the wind ^Plate XLVIII, Pig. 1). 

Then wo find a centipede {Fig. 2), hutterlliea (Fig. T), nnd a certain edible 
l)criwLnkle, shown by its amuous tracks on the mud-tlate m single (Pig. 3), double 
(Fig. 4), treble (Pig. 6), or multiple rowe (Pig. 6). 

Tlie morokot (Pitw, sp.), one of the most esleemerl of their Hah. is pictureil 
with its HjKitted tjody ( Plate XLIX, Fig. 1). 

Ivcptiles are also found simce for—turtles, frogs, and snakes, Tortoise-slieU iu 
Figs. 2, 3. The frog is shown in Pig. 4. and again in ]*lflte L, P'ig. 4 h. a form 
which degoneratca into tho dumb-bell shalied figure illustnited in Plate XIJX, 
Fig. 5. De Goejfi {Britra^ inf VM-crknntit; uon Surinam, Leiden, 1908, p, 6) 
records a similar (latteru from the sister colony. Snakes are representi'd in these 
designs by at least three tiiGereut methods: by a more or less accurate figure of the 
body generally, as in the cose e>f the “ bush-masUfr " (Laehesh mHine), shown in 
Plate L without (Fig. 1) or with (Figs. 2. 3, 4) the head (ft} and tail (t ); by a 
pictograiii indicating the sinuous nature of the creatures movements (Plate Lt. 
Figs. I, 2), or its concentric aiTongement when coifed at tost {Fig. 3); and by an 
mutation of the Isnly-surfflce markings, as in the case of the land-eamutL* (l>fm- 
constrictor), ehown in Figs. 4, 6, C, and Plato LII, lig. 1. Plate L, Figs. 3 and 
4, illustiating portious of one and the same pegoU, represent a snake alxmt to 
Hwolhw a frog ; a aimilai conibination is given by Dance (op, cit,} 

Birds are indicated os Hying (Plate LI I, Fig. 2) with wings (w) outstretched 
from a body equal in site to the head (A). Dtmce (op. cif.) describes tho pattern as 
** macaws or parrots flying" while Ite Czoejc hi burinam (i^. eit,} interprets it oa 
“ swallows, bats, or dancera," Aecerdiiig to Pierre Barreru iffotuvtte Jiriadm. de la 
France E^iiiitoxuile. Paris, 1743), an identical pattern was met with amoiig tlie Galibk 
(Ghrib) of Cayenne. Birds are also represen iwl by their threa-claw tracks (Fig, 3), 
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Tht? tujiay ,«pecie3 of Ja^'Unr or “ Tiger" (Plaie Llli) are iUiusli'uted in 
chjuacteri«tit faflhiea by Llw " spots " (/) indioatail ^vith vaj-ying degrees of com¬ 
plexity (Figs, 2, S, 4) or by the liamis (Fig. 1). Certain of the patterns (Figs. 5. 6) 
show phases in the decorative devolution from the originul motif (Pig. 4): the same 
may he noted with riate LTV, Pig. ), derived from Plate LI II, Fig. J. 

Hnceogos (jVasttr ap,), the Kibihi of the Arawak, are pictnrc^l in a aeries of 
Rpotted baiida (I’ktc LTV, Fig. 2) iutendad for their tails, while monkeys 
(Figs. 3, 4) and deer (Fig, 5) are illustrated in their entirety. A similar irtittern of 
fleer is figured by De (ioeje from Surinam. 

[ti none of these J'oineiooii District patter us has a representation of the hinnan 
form lieen met with : indeed, no record of it Ima been obtainable throughout the 
Colony. On the uUber haiiil, W, JoesL itnif nun 

GtitiyfOM, 1853) gives a Snriniim example of an erect Ini man (jgnre which I have 
adaprefl (Plate LV, Fig. I) for comparison wiih the following soiicB illuslrative of 
the dog. 

The motif of the dog (Fig. 2) forms a very interesting atiidy as conetitutiiig 
tho biais of many of the designs. The entire uimna] with roiseii ettrs (e) ia vievvciJ 
from the front t it is standing on its hind-legs (/) with all limbs e\tondeiI out- 
wards. and tho male genitalia (y) liilly expsed. The reinainiug ten Uluslrutions 
(Plates LVl, LYII, I.VIIl) all indicate the hiud-legs fitn fiuncoAtt, the artistic 
rcpreseniation id which shows h marked development in Plate LVf l, Figs. 1, 2, an 
fjompareJ with its degeneracy in Plate LVl fl, Figs, 2, 3. Dance gives a pioture 
practically identioal with Plate LVl!. Fig. 1, mj the " Spirit of the .Sheep" an 
explanation which, in viow of the phyaically charBcterifltic ottributeH uf tlie male 
animal, eaaUy hecuDies tntelligiiilo. 

The meaniiiga of a few of the pattettia (Plate lAX) have been lost, even tu 
the makers themselves: they were batighL them by their fathers, but thev Iiave 
forgolten wliat they were .supjiosed to represent. 

Once the plaiting of the sidea of the pegnUtPkte I.X, Figs. 1,2) liaart-ucheil 
coaiplation, thetwo layeru of stronda a, A)are tiickwl plait-wise respectively outwards 
and uiWuidsniKin themselvea, and tho projecting ends cut (e): the double edging 
thus produced is finally covered with two or three (Fig. 3) split cane tdijat and 
sewn into positioit, milch in the same way tliat the edges of the &iunn; trays 
(Plate VI, Fig. 3) were shown to l« prolecteil. 

To reiuler the pcgall raiu-proof, the cover tan bo iinule double, *>., two trays 
arc litteil one iusidn the ti.her, and Ischuosipliort lenvee ranged in between. 

7, SAtCiittii. (Plate LXV, Figj. I, 2.1 

These, very like tlie sliape of the old-fashloucd leather cigQ,i'-ca.se, may almost 
be reganlotl sa llatteti&l jiegallH: uideetl, except for the commencing stages, they 
are plaited on identical lines atiil in similar patterns. The coiuiueiicing ritages are 
either in har (Plate XLIV. Fig. 7) or herring-bone (Fig. 8 pattern, according to the 
width >if top reqiiitmL 
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8. PjTCiUEH-s^iAr>K BAflJijfrs. (Plate LX I, Fig. 1.) 

jVs hiui I teen alreaJy mcnttynL-d, theee are but tlevelopuietiUi of the round form 
of liour-glass pattern liegall, ie,, one maniiJactared out ofasqiuirecover-top plaited 
around a single hour-glass, but show an importaut dilfcraiice in that ui> iMittem k 
wurkeil into tlie sides. The whole of the latter in plaiteii lirst of nil in the coniinon 
liQrriug'hone fushion of one strand under and over three («) and then with one 
strand under and over two (i) to get the luilge," the maxi muni of which is obtained 
by plaiting one imder and over one (c); to lessen the bulge, the processes are reversed 
respectively^ and thus the uurmal size once more reached. 

9. Cas^va-cakk Baskets. (Plate LXV, Figs. 10, IL) 

Like tl)o preceding, these axe but developuients of the round form. Indeed, 
each may be i^egarded as the cover of an enlargmt round p^U, tiimeil upside 
down, and fixed in pooitjou by means of a circular band of split cane, etc., sewn 
aloug its free edges, the witole being sap|iortisd on four legs attached, alutvc to the 
band, und below to the corners. It is these bankets which store llie cassava^ 
cakes. 


JO, C'uiiiniEU's Kattles, 

Ai'ti also developments of the same round form of hour-glass pattern pegalh 
Instead, Imwever, on completion of the sides, of tucking the strand ends (Plate 
LX, Fig. 4, ftji) under thennielYes and cutting, these are lightly twisted and tied 
(Fig, 5) into a composite bundle to constitute the handle (ft). Of conrae, previous 
to the twisting and tying, certain seeds, shells, etc,, are inserted. 

il. Bundue-suai'e BASKin^i. (Plate LXV, Fig. b.) 

This form would seem to he the most piimitive tyi» of plaited basket met 
with throughout the district. The body la nude of a right-angled plait, unc strand 
over and under uue, each at alKiut its own breadth ajioit from ii« parallel 
neighbour (Plate LXI, Fig. 2). L'lion comiiletbn of this body, which is more or 
less square, the projecting euda uf the strands along each of the four Etides ore 
collected into three poitions, and worked into a triple pbut (p), these four plaits, 
lieiug ultimutcly bent up and tied tugetber ou top, very mncli in tlie same style ea 
the laundry-woman would tie the oorners of a s((uare sheet, etc., over a bundle of 
dirty washing. It was on account of such stmilmity that I have called this basket 
buntlle-ehapetl. 

12. Shama>vv Bothiu-coKKERED Baskeis. (Plate 1J£V, Fig. d.) 

Xhei>e are of at least three types, difTering in Uie plait work constituting the 
body, but more or less uniform in tliat an add it tonal continuous strand Is inserted 
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to nsedst kt the building up of tho aide^ In the following illiistr&tioafi deiitmg with 
these particukrs, only o portion of the eotner of each baelcet u shown. 

The Injdy of the litat t}!)© (Plate LXI, Fig. 3) is a right'imgled plait, one 
strand over lutil under one, hut the one series of parallel strands is wide apart while 
the other is dose together; the projecting cade of the strands together form two layers 
Oroeaiag (jwf plaited into) one auotlier more or less diagonally, and are locked into 
place by the continuous etrand (c«)i, 

In the second type (Fig, 4) the body is also a right-angled plait, but with one 
strand over and under two, and thus identical with the square aiftor rooordcil in 
Plate XLl. Fig. I, except that it is minus the latter’s triple central 
strondt: (jj», n); the diagonal arrangement of the construction of the sides is similar 
to the previous type (Plate LXI, Hg. S), 

Tlic b«ly of the third type (Plate LXIl, Fig. ) > consiste of an upper (n) and a 
lower (/) layer of diagonally crossed (itof plaited) parallel strands, separated by 
" iiiterfiolated ” strands (i>, but looked together by essentia] ones (r), The reason 
for tJie term “ interpolated ” is that, strictly speaking, suoli strands are not 
absolutely necessary for the actual plaidng of tho bottom of the basket; they are 
only raquiFed os diagonal strands to help build up the sides. Tiie continaous 
strand (a), ia the conree of helping to build the sides, altenistely separates the two 
layers of atrarida and locks thom: in fact, as it winds oonceutrically around the 
body of the basket, it acts witli each completed circuit altertiately as on 
iuterpolated and essential strand, 

13. KnATSACKS Oil SUKIAXAS. 

These are slipper-shaped biiskets (Fig. 6), the fiat aide of which fits agejuet the 
bock of the carrier. The construction of the Carib article (Fig, 2) is unifonu 
throughout and identical with that of the body of the third type of shallow rooud- 
cornered basket just described : namely, two layers of diagonally crossed (jiof 
ploiteil) parallel strands, separated by interpolated (i) but locked by essential 
ones (r), In tlie Akawaio type, while the body (Fig. 3) is manufactured on the 
ordinary righuangled phiit of one strand under and over tliree, the sides present 
the peculiarity of having two parallel series of strands plaited together diagonally 
(Fig. 4); stability is iusured by intcrpolared strands (i), in the absence of which 
there would he too much " wobhling." 

14. FEAXHaa-CBOwss and Hats. (Plata LX III, Figs. I to 6.) 

The crown (Fig. 2) consists of a band (a) of sise convenient to fit the wearer, 
to which ia attached aloug its lower margin a projecting brim (9), The former is 
manufactured on aimitai lines os the collar of the coseava-equeezer (Fait 1, Plate 
XXXVlU,Fig.4)andpTe6eDtanodiBicuUie& The lattsi (Fig. 3) is peculiar in that 
it ia made up of a coatinuoiis strand (set edgeways with the plane of the briui) 
malnng concentric circuits around the lower edge of the band, each circait as it 
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progresses (« I) being loolted induneotly with its immediata ptedeceeaor through the 
agency of a ^wcoodary oontinnous strand <«r II) coiled around it; the njetliod of 
mcUrect locking is shown in Lho diagram (Fig. 4 )h 

TJie old-tiioe " hat ” (Fig: 1) baa Loth crown (e) and brim (&) jnanufactiired on 
this sumo principle of two eontmuons indirectly interlocked strands, with one of 
them set edgeways: the bond or side of the bat, though of two continuoiis strands, 
is of different conatruotion (Fig, 5) in that there is no edgeways poaitioa of the 
main strand, each concentric circuit of which is attached to its immtdiate 
prcdctsesijor through the direct agency of the secondary' strand. 


15. Ant-mats. (Plato LXIIT, Figs. 6, 7.) 

Employed in certain ortleals, and as o puuishmeRt for yoimgstera, especially of 
the female se,x. Certain varieties of “biting" ants are stuck into the smaller 
interstices («), where they are held in place by stretching upon the handles (4) of 
the mat, which is then pressed as a whole upon the forehead, breast, stoniaoh, or 
Imttocka The simpler form (Fig, 6) is that of a narrow band, plaited with atraiids 
one over and under one, their projecting extremities heing plaited into a composite 
handle (A). The more complicated one Is of a diamond shape (Fig. 7) made of two 
layers of diagonaUy croesetl (not plaited) parallel atrauds, locked with transverse 
ones, after the pattern followed in the ocnslruction of the sides of the first and 
second types of shallow round-cofoeiied baskets (Plate LXI, Figs. 3, 4), 

Id. I.eaf-sthand Boxis. (Plato LXIV.) 

On the upper reaches of the Moruen River, 1 have seen the young Warrati 
boys amiiso theraBslvea in making tiny boxes out of the Kokerit palm 
(MiueimUiana It ie possible tlist these articles may refer to the tiny 

baskets woven of tlii* tree as used, on the authority of Im Thurn (op. cii„ p, 3t7)^ 
for the transport of the Cantireera dye: they are certeioly identical with the boxes 
employed for bolding licads and other knick-knacks on the Rio ffegro, as noted by 
Koch-Grunberg Jtihre untei' den Indtanern, Vol. I, p, 130), Such a box 
(Figs, 15, 16) consists, like the pegalls, of two trays, one for the body and one for 

the cover, the two coinpeuenta being raaimEtettircil on similar lines, as follows:_ 

Remove five aepts (ABODE) from the young, as yet unopened leaf, trim their 
extremities, etc., and cut into equal lengths. 

Take four of these, fold them half-way, and interlock to form a square (Fur. 1> 
with eight “ tails *' (jfo. BS, Ce, Drf). 

Turn tlie free end of A up upon itaelf, then D over A. C over D^and B over C 
tucking the free extremity of li under A (Fig. 2): this central aquara will 
ultimately constitute the bottom of the tray. 

Take the remaining septum (E), which will finally be the side of the tray and 
holding it vertically along ita edge, pass A from without inwartUt over it, and then 
VOL. XUI. 2 o 
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under D (Fig, 8), pulling it (K) oe Uut os possible, and cuttiiig it just us il emerges 
bom luiderueatli D (Eig. 4), 

Now po*8 e from witbiu out wards over E, and then into the apaoe betwoon 
itself mid d: it will emerge behind 0, when it U ilra^d upon end temporarily left 
tJjere (Fig. 6ji. 

Tito fnoe end of D is uow folded from without inwards over E, mid thoii under 
C, dragged upon, end cut where it emerges (Fig. 5), 

Then % is similarly passed from with in outwards over £ and back again 
between tteelf and e; it will emerge behind B, where it is pulled apon and left 
(Fig. . . 

Fold 0 from without inwards over E, tlien pass it under B, and cat it ns it 
emerges (Fig. 8). 

Kow pass a inm within outwards over £ and back again tietwoen itself and 
b‘ it will emerge behind D, where it is pulled upon and left (Fig. 9). 

Fold B from without inwards over E, and then under A, cutting it as tt 
emerges (Fig, 10). 

Pass d from within outwards over E, and back nguin l>otwsen itself and a / it 
will emerge behind C, whero it is pulled upon and left (Fig. 11). 

E is now finished with, in either one of two waj s: by being passed over tuid 
under (Fig. 12) eiich successive loop (ie., over A, under c, over D, under A, over C, 
under a, over B, uuiler r/), or, by being passed under cacli sucoeasive loop 
(FigSw lo, 15). 

The tray is now turiiel over (Fig. 13). Starting with t, this ia turiiad al on 
angle of 45 degrees and pnsaed from witliin outwards under the loop formed by its 
strand lying immediately below: on emerging, it is pulled upon and cut. 

The same thing (ii,e, toruing up at half a right angle, etc.) ia then carried out 
with a, <f, and c, and the central star on the outaide of the tray thus oompleted 
(Fig. 16). 
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Ot>X(;ArK CjRCULAIt TILIYS: THE TfE-FLOUl! Slt'IElE. 

FigK. 1, i : Mfiihufnctiiirv of t\w « Tray|Jixi|wr. Ft^ ^ I : T!i^ oi thoiloar . . . vf (ixsnLr 

thi; ^ : A Mui|w, byt wtmkcT m^tluriL 

























































































JsturHat of iA* Ai*tkrapoioffit>ai IV* XU/, t&l2, XXXVIII^ 



OOSCTAVE CIHOin.Afl THAVj?, 


All Wajnm jmliUinia: 


Tl»e diHuiond^lifckfl (Fig. 1), periwinlili! tmi;k (Fig. 2), uml fficjiikt'y-flkijll <Fig. 4), 
Muning of Fig^ 3 uBkuown. 
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COSirAVE CIROJMB TlUVfl. 

Wcirruu aih! AkttwaiH> jurteius t Tlip uf ^ cartAivhHCiikfl f Fi^r. IJmiiiiig rjf 
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iXtmrualof thr Ro^J /ntjfiVirfr, Vot. XLII\ 10J2, Ftutr XL. 
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square: CAiJ^AVA^BlFTEHir^. 

Tlifi imtt^ni of I he ^ SfiiiEft ^ {I'sg- 4 Tha ortJicido^ foi ltoLin-iti*v (figs, 2, 3). 

For BiLte ud Iwrler (Figw- 4^ 0)^ 
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SOUAJIE TitAVS, 

'I'lm iliiii)itiiid-t<ii«k^t luUlwni (Jii ihu ri'wy ( Ki*!. Uj. Tlif ujjniii/flciun' uf iJio (jclgt« ), 2- 3J. iliB •^j]ii)ili>i«il Tniy (Fig. nie liniitMMi Ji leg (Fijf. TO' 
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t/tif Softal AmlArvfutlitjriml lniititntt, i'ot. XLII, 1t>IS, Plat* XLIlI. 



CjnStCAt. (tAAKKT. 

(Fig*. 1,3.) “ Ai-iuiiJillDi '‘■Pegn^l 3, 4). 
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Fig. 4 
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COjmiStCJKO STAffES TN TME WA>'UrAtTi:Ea OF "llora-<H-ASS." 

Pe^lif (Fij!*. ! to ft)i *iiti ^ilclirlR (Fign. 7, fl),. 
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J^mul ^ InwtUwtt, XLll, 1912 , Pinir XLVf. 
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mvn-num WITH IfSCtU/ilTEKD .^THANHS. 

pjitUnut ol>Krvfc^l i*ii the sidefl. 
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HOUfSHllJiS-S l"E4^AL^ S AtTKH.VH, 
Ills* 'Marti” Hiir ^V[[\\ Nutmiif. 











IIUL^Il-f:LAH:V PmiJtLL I'A'n'EliSH. 

litwl*!- or .Snvituiinli-g]AM ;I'V- ^)‘ t,Viiti]»di> (Fig- £)- 0utUirti»m ( Fis- 7]. rori^^iukU' trritk^ (Figw- 3, 4, !i, fi). 
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HQUJl-fiLAF^j I'B?rALL (■ATITIIIN^. 

SInmkot Hitfi (Kia- I)- THTt^ fhcll (Ptg“. % J’t' t! 'U 
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HUUIi-t!|-ASa I'E^IAIiL fATl'K^yS. 

rfimVc ; ijhnwiiijt Iwly ilonf {fr'ig. 1) : mlh '*■! tO (f’iiT'. 2, 3t 41. 

Swallow iii^ R frr>i{ (<i) fFiff. 1). 
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IlOU R-CtI-jV-'^ PKSfJLI*L PATTKNKS. 

Siialse- Itnli«kte<l l.viUwni«w*liii«Hi.wnt*(Fi^ I, S>; «fhi u «nl«| ni rfxl 3; 
ri]iWiii|; tl"* Wy-Biirf^w markinga 1. ,h, ft). 
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irui n-riLASS I'WiALJ. l^\TT^^;l+Na 

<.^hIllLl<l|-NjJJlku ffJtfN'L'iJikr-lrk'liij) hMik-Eiltnl 3^ il» LitMJv’ftUiljii-v niJLj kEi],^^ I )■■ t^ifilai: l■"lyi^>g SJ i Tli+^ir Uirw^clnw hIj* 
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110UB-C1LJL5S t'ErxAIX FATTEUN^. 

" Tiift.i ■ ,'J 4 iifUHr): ll0pTr«nU4i l>j- fitnd* (t’ijj- t; 2. S, 4). Sott t!it‘ dcvolation of U,e 

pictoiiiiuiw 5 luid from ihit r^prwent#!! in Fig. 4. 
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MISCELlij^EA. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHEOFOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 1912. 

Jafvax^ry 23nip 1912« 

Annual Ganoral !d£>aUug. (S«e p. 1,) 

F^mt^ WA, 1912. 

OrdiuBiy Mr* A L, Lkwis in die dmir. 

The minu^ of the Jest tneediig were read nnfl carried. 

The election wae announced of Captain J. H, W, Morgan nnd Mr. Kkwton H, 
Hahuirg u OrtUuary FelJowi of the Institute. 

Mr, D. MAcRrrcittK reed n piper ebtitled ** The Kayak in North-Weetem Europc^^ 
iHustreted by huiteni alidea. 

The pawr waa diiettaaed hy the CuAIKiirAN and die SKcnKTAHT. and ilr. Ma€- 
Rjik^hie replied, 

F^mmy 20^^^ 

Ofdinary Meeting, Mr. A. P, MAUPSLAr^ Preaideti^ Le the chair^ 

The miiiutea of the lest raoeting were read and carried. 

Dr. W. It, H* DGCRWGjrm: read n paper entitled ** Further Cav* Exploration in 
Gibraltar in September^ 1011^^ ilJustmted by lantern didea. 

The paper waa discuaHed by Sir AuTUun Evans, Dr. Shrubs all, Mr. IlAZiSf^fiUiN'E 
WajiHEN* and the PhksiuSNT, and Dr. DfCKWOETH replied. 

The Chauiman announced that Mr, A L. LEWts had been elected Offleior 
d'Acad^mie and tendered to him the hearty congratiilatiDna of the Iiiatttuto upon the 
honour tbii3 conferred. 

Mr. A L. Lew'll read a paper on ‘^Some Prehletoiic AIoniunetiLa in the }>Bpar> 
meiittf Gard and Bouehed de* Eh6iie,” iUttatratod by lantern alidea. 

The paijor wa« by Sir ARTHtrH Evans, Mr. Parkyn* and tbe PuRsmuNT, 

and Ml Lkwis roplioiL 


M^ttA 5/A, 1012, 

Ordiiiary Meetiiig. Mr, A P. Maui>slay, President, in the chair 
The nnnutea of the laat meeting were read and carried. 

The dection wm arinounced of Mr. F. iT. BESSjfHTT and llisa O* AIacleou as 
Ordinary Fellowa of the Institute. 

Mr. E J. Waylanu exhihiled a numliar of etono dakea from Portuguese Eoal 
Afrien- 

Ml N. 'Thoiias road a paper on Tribes of the Central Province of 

Southern Nigeria,” illuBtratod by kntem slides find phonegraphic tueords* 

2 o 2 
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l^ccmhr LOf/ip im^ 

Ordinary Mating- Dr, A- P. lilArDST ay. Pteaiiicot. in the chair. 

The miantea of the last meeting ware read and eonflrtnod. 

The fllccdon was annotmced of Mtss E, ANDliElft'S luid Sir, Gp IL CjUttilNK ita 
Ortlinaiy Fellowa of the Iiietitn,t& 

Dr. D. E Derry read a paper on Ancient and Modem Subaa*'* ifluatratcd by 

lantern aiidee and epodmenis^ 

The paper was diflcusscd by Dr. C- Gi Selutsianjss Dr» WooiJ Joshes, Dr KniTH, 
Frofesoor WATKitisTON, Dr. Shrubsaij- and the PkksiiienTj and Dr, DtRRY repliefL 

The Prksidknt annonncod that Dr Max Uri.k bad been elected an Honorary 
Fdbw of the Royal Anthropalngieal Iiwtitute. 

'Fhe pE£R[D&>iT announced that he had appointed MesHra, B. H. TH'r and 0, M, 
Dalton m Anditora of the InadtnteV acconnta. 
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Note ou Prehistoric Pottery from J&paa end New Gulneoi 
[With Puteb LXVI LXVU.] 

By T. a, Jovi'K. 

To the valuioe of JnlftrofioU)iftmt iWyr, lieclieetetl to Sir Eflward B. (then Dr.) 
Tylor, whieh was piibliahed in (007, Dr. C. G. Seliifniwui ami 1 contributed a note “On 
Prehistoric Objects in British New Gtiinea,” Tho |)Hper was nccompaiiiod by n iiiimbcr 
of ptatos three of which wore dovotorl to |Mttery {ragmenu found at Itainu, Colfingvt'ood 
Bay, Aiid now in the British Museum. These fragments prove the uxisteiice in former 
limes of pottery vessels of a elasa considerably above the powers of the presently 
native. The petste is usually laiCter, and the bring nioro complete, while the decoration 
is far more varied, nnd al tho same time stronger and mom vigorouif than ifi tho ease 
with pots of the present date. Other traces of a culMiro, diiTering from that of the present 
time, occtir; such as stone pestles, found at Capo Nolsoti, just north of Bairtii, in the 
possession of nativea, who, being ignorant of their umj, rcganled them as charms (see Maw, 
1903-1; pestles are not used st the prenent time in the prepamtion of food). 

Since the above paper appeared I have l>eeh mticb stmeh by tho close resemblance 
in qiiality and omanioiil between this early New Guinea pottery and prehistoric pottery 
found in ancient shell- heaps and residential sitesinJapun. This prehistoric pottery betoDg$ 
to the Stone Age, waa made withont the aid of a ^vhcel, and waa often imperfectly 
fired. It was followed by s distinct typo of wheel-made pottery of bettor quality 
and severer style, associsted with implements and weapons of metnL The two periods 
arc amply illustrated in Gr. Neil Gordon Munro'a book on PrrAisb^ Japan^ Of the 
early type of pottery Dr. Mnnro writes: “ It is usually, though itot invariably, of coarse 
texture, is never of the hard consistence of stoneware or porcelain, and ia never turner! 
on the wheel. It Is commooiy of an orante nnd sometimes of a highly elaborate kind 
, . , the material . . . ia a coarse clay temperetl with sharp sand, and occasionally 
particles of quarts or small ftcbblos ... As a rule this pottery ia imperfectly Vi r VH 
On section a dark streak, due to imperiecL firing, is then scan in the middle of the paste 
. . . Tho primitive pottery Is nsver bo hard as stoaewnre, but is sometimes 
unifornily fired ; naturally a feature of the thinner vessels. . , . The colour usually 

approaches that of tornH:ott(k, with varying shades running into grey, dark brown, 
or oven black. . , . Mica is not unfrequently found in the paste.** The above 
description apfdies equally well to the early New Guinea pottery. As for the ornament^ 
ibe similarity Incomes obvious after an inspection of the two [dates acoompHnying this 
note. I’lates LXVI. a, and LX VII, A, show Eainu pottery; Piatos LXVI, a, and LXVII, n, 
show Japanese. For the two photos of Japanese pottery I am indebted to the kindtiees 
of Mr. Valiance of the lioyal Scuttish Museum, Edinburgh, where Dr, Munro’s 
coUoctiou is now exhibited. The New Guinea fragmenls are in the British Museum. 
Ill considering Plato LXVI attention need merely be called to the chief puinte of 
dmilariiy, such »a the punchnl oniameni in Al aod p], and the krger circular 
apertures, eaeli suiroimded by a low rim, in a 3 and b 3. Meanders in relief ore stmn 
ill a2 and BL', and incised coucentric arcs in a 4 and M. a 3 shows a fragment 
bearing a snuiU ribbon” hindle marked down the cootre with u line of incisjona. b5 
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MiaeeUanett. 


A moro eUborate loop-handl® of simiUr nhapo, viih a deap groove nopladng the hatched 
Ime of the Now Guinea apecimen. aG end b 6 ihow applied banda of clay marked with 
thumb improsfliona, oa a ground of iueaed diagonal hatobing. In Plato LXyil, Al and b 1 
diDW rima cloaoly akin in character of ornament; a 3 and o3 iHuBtrate eiroUar Iragments 
from hodieo, though tho deaign of b 3 aoems to be applied (after the faahiott of M and 
Plate LXVl, a 2) rather than incised. Oae of the most remarkable instancee of aimilArity 
ia seen in a peculiar type of handle. a 3 aad 3(i and d 3, common to both localities; and U 
Ie even more interestj'ug to note hew, in both esses, these handles tend to become ropeited 
with ajmecesaary frequency, and at the same time to degenerate into merely omamental 
motives; eompaie AB and 5a with B5. Applied omaroont of a spiral character is seen 
in a 4 aiid ■»« and b 4 ; while a 6 and hG show Imgmcnts of omamentol rims viewed from 
above. Whether the shapes of the pots eKhihitod a like Muiilarity it ia impossible to ^y. 
The Japanese vessels at any rate ware cast in a great variety of types} the New Guiii«i 
vessels seem in the main to have been howU and dishes ^ugh the fragments are mostly 
loo small to judge with eortainty. However, naTroiT necks and spouta are foimd 
occasionally. The chief diffatenco between the Raitiu and Japanese pote seems to lie in 
tho fact that the latter are usually furnished with heavier and more definite rims 
(compare Plato LXVl, Al, 3. 6). Pottery figuriaes, further, are found in Japan which are 
altogether lacking in New Guinea. For the rest the similarity is remarkable, both in 
materia] and omanmaA Nor is it only the dotoils of tho ornament which are so aldn, 
but the whole spirit of the Bchsme of decoration and the Quuinor in which it is appli^. 
It would of Eoune be ridiculous at the present moment to do more than call attention 
to what, at least, is an interesting instance of paraUeLisiiL 


T. A. JOYCE. 
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Indeo^ 


S 


Kaclutria^ the 62* 

ivA^oro iknd otbcr Nigerian hea^ibimt^re, 
Abnormalitii^, 146; adultcryp 171^ 
imatomiciiL nbacrvntions, 143; aniniats, 
187; Authorities pn^ 137; bleeding, 
1^0 ; brolren boiiea, 180; biuldingj 
155; childbirth, I7!d; circuiucifiion. 
l€l; coraitryi 138; courtehipi ITO; 
covenant*, 165; custom*, 166; dances, 
ISI ; dcrttli md buria]. 1G6; decoration, 
15T; iluscaBet, 179; divorce, 171; 
rlreanifi, 179 ; drees, 152; drinh, 177; 
folic story of the bare and the guiuca- 
fawl, 196; foodj 176; habiiJittoiifl, 
155; hfotOTy, 140; banting, 186; in¬ 
heritance, 186; fiiitiitlioni 162; laeta- 
tton, 174; magics 161; marriage, 170; 
marriage (}uali6cations> 169; measure - 
men La, 145, 1&2-19&; meuitmation, 
L6D; nuxlea of oxocution, 190; morals, 
188; monniiugr 175; nnme and 
musical instruments, 181; notes on^ 
136 ri ; ordeals, 165; origin, 
138; ortiameiiita, 151; painting, 160; 
physIotogiciJ gbservatioua, 147 ; postr 
humouii children, 175; pre^nej, 
172; proceduTD during trialt 190; 
punishment, 190 ; min or tornadQ, 
offeci^ ofi 176: reoccupation of house 
nicer death, 157; ficarldeation, 149; 
slavcrvi 175} spiritB, i68; Btillbom 
children^ 173; finpersttCioiis, 163; 
tiibUi 164 ; the umbilicus, 173; 
tobacco, 178; war, 1B3; weaipt^ns, 184 ; 
wives, 174. 

Kajjia. Sit Kngoro and other Nigerian 
headbuntenL 

Eabu and the origin of Fijinn temples, 
on the meaning of^ 4S7 classes 

of, 440. 

KamliU game, 95 ; protective magic^ 2. 

Karani^g, the Meroltic inscription*; the 
Eomano-Kubian eemetci^; the town 
(wr.), 40. 

Eatab. Stf Kagoro and other Nigerian 
h^dhunters. 

Kayah, Aberdeen, 494 ; Eurray^ 500; 
deseripticn of, priseerved in the An- 
thrupolugical Muammi of the University 


of Abcrdeetii 511 wg*; Edinburgh^ 
497; present 4lay, 493; race of FiiinSt 
503;aiiteenthand leveittcenth century^ 
493; in North-Western Europe, 493 
d Sfq .; two-holod, 494- 

Keane, A* K, 28. 

Eeanc, Dr., on Kagoro tribe, 141 tl 

Keith, Arthur. Beportnn the skeleton 
fquiid near Wahon-oii-Nflze, 128; 
account of the diecovety and charactom 
of a humait steleton found beneath a 
stratum of chalky hguldor clay near 
Ipawicb, 345 ri ; ncaount of the 
dbeovory of human ekdetoi'i& in a 
raised beaycb near QuHane, 91 (166); 
Dos Wnebstnm dcs Menschcu, nach 
Alter, Oeseblocbt und Easse X 17; 
disorders of post-natal groxvth and 
devolc]]>ment 23; on a crethioua 
skull of the eighteenth dyiiosty, 
8 . 

Ecril'* Cavern, Tortjiiay, description of a 
human jaw of Paleolithic antiquity, 
from, 91 (16G). 

Ketkar* Sridbar V., vol. i, the liLstory of 
caste in India ; voL ii| oil essay on 
Ilinduiam^ ita lormr«tion and future 
(m,), IIL 

Khami mins, llhodcela, hut ilL^ 56. 

Kiknyn, witchcraft iu^ 67. 

Xing, Dr- 1a. W,, on. absence of sled- 
yards ill Eaibylou, 227; the land of 
33, 

Kingdon, 5lr. J. A., an old auoecl or 
bUmar in Engloncl, 232. 

KiEefiabiughy the salt-water natives of 
MaU or blnlaita Island, Eritis-h Soloiuorh 
Isbtnds, 4. 

Kraids. in South Africa,, notes on some 
stonewalled, 3B, 

Erause, Or. Frita, in deu Wildnifisen 
Brasjlions {rw.), 70. 

L 

La Gottode St Brelocle^ Jemejrexcavatioa 
of a cave conuinlng J^lousterian imple- 
menta near, 93; report on the 
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resnmed exploration ol, by iho Soci^t^ 
Jen^iEtiee, 86. 

l#*ke SyporioTj roo^t notnbb district for 
natJA's {^oppsr^ 

hii Motto, Jersey, on the die^overy of ii 
Koolithic oenieterj sit> 91 (176). 

Lang, AndrBAT, 85 j clan names of the 
Tlingit, 29 ; anaouncseaicTit of death 
of, 84, 

Languages, the, of Wosx Afrfca 

69; of the Sndan^ notes on 

mmc {rmX 102. 

La Qiiina fossil niAd, the bmin of the, 
91 (165). 

Lead, 270-276; no eTidence of time 
when 6rst knoAVTi to man, 2i 0 ; sources 
whence obtained, 271, 274; tises of, 
272 1 Atilhout inJlnenee ou culLiire of 
Eroiixe Rud Iron Ages, 270. 

L'Lglifie et la Sorcoll&rie (fwi?.)s 16- 

Lowis^ A, L,, further no to on French 
dolmeoSt 46 ; megalithic monumenU 
in Glaucegterahiro, 21; on mtm pro- 
hisboric morLumenti in the dopartments 
Ganl aiK] Bouchos du Hbone, France, 
107. 

Lewis, Island of, Tnonuiuei^fcs inp 23 ^ 

Lindt^y, B., on a totem pole from the 
ijiioen Charlotte Itsbuds^ 91 flTO). 

Linguistics, history and varieties of 
human speccih, Takelnis> l^iahram and 
Yava, texU (w.)^ 60 j SolDmon lebtidsp 
two titles in Mono speech (BougainAdlb 
Straits), IQ ; the hondlmok of jLmerican- 
Indiaii languages (nrr.), 51; the kn- 
giiages of West Africa (rw,), 59 ; Wfr- 
^n^haftiicho Frgehideeo einer ntut- 
liehon ForscbuTigereUe nacb dem Bis- 
murck'Archfpel im Jahre 190B (rfP.), 
110. S€>t .Maihi langiLiigc. 

Long, H. C. E., notes on Dr. J,G. Fimer^a 
“'Totemifim and Exogamyp’’ 56. 

Lyoneese surface in easiern Es^. 

M. 

MjicCuHljcIi, Canon J* A, fairy and othEir 
folk belteffi in the IJighLunflj Riid Low* 
lantk 91 (170), 


MacCuniy, Dr. G. Grant, h study of 
Chiriqui auCiquiti&R (iTf’*)i 63- 
MacDouridl, W, liLp on the huttiaii gkiill, 
57. 

Maciver, D. Randall, Biihen^ Karanog : 
tho Komano-NnbiRn emneterj (fw.), 
40. 

MacIveFsp IL, and J. L. Myres^ ‘“Toitdja 
Sotiee " of Kabylo pottery, 63, 
MacMfrhaetiH- A., notes on the Z^ighdwa 
and the people of Gebel Midub, Anglo- 
Kgypthm Sudan, 2S8 rf 
MacHitchle, Ikiridj. tioto on the magic 
drum of the northern races, 91 (Iil)j 
the Kayak in Nartb-Weaterii Europe^ 
49S H tcq. 

Moflagsscar; folklore^ tfarakby and the 
Biby Kotra-Kotra, 86 ; the atorjr of 
Ifaromalomy and Ikotoheldbo, 66- 
hloes. Dr. J.^ xytopbone dee Eukuki, 
46.' 

MafuJu, mountain people of British N^ew 
Guinea, the (rcr j, lOL 
Magic, Kamba protective, 2; art and 
evolution of kings^ the (rev.), 6 ; dmtu 
of Uie northern racca, not^ on the, 91 
OTl). 

Moilu language, nd^eetiveaf J98; COU' 
junctions, 426; demoiustrativeSt 327 ; 
dlstributivesi 430; imor-jections^ 428; 
interrogativesp^ 322; nogatlveSp 437 ; 
noune, 3&7; numerals, 422; Papuitp 
grammar of the, 397 d ; poatposi- 
tiocs, 427; pronouns^ 398 j seiiUmcMj 
430; verbs, 399 | vcHcabukr^^ 433. 

Mak or Makita Island, British Solomon 
Isknds, kite fisbing by the salt-water 
imtivos of, 4. 

Mokbar biemar, 222* 

Malay steelyards, 217* 

Malta and Sardinia^ the prahistoric manu- 
monte of, 91 (174). 

Manipur, India, Southern Tangkhul noto, 
54; Kabui noto, 37. 

Map of mining, first, obtauied from Egyptp 
254. 

Marett, R jVndrew Lang, B5 ; exoa- 
vatiou of a cmve coiitaining Mouaterkn 
unpieraonts near La Cette de St, Brckde, 
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fndtx. 


JisrBdVt ^3 I do the diMDVfirj of a 
n^lUhic eemttcfvftt IjA Jerfley^ 

91(l7eX 

MorkhATHt Sir Clfimcnta K,, South x\mon- 
eiin iirchsEdlogj-^ 49, 

Marr* Profdsiori nporl on IpAwidhskd^ 
ton^ 35L 

Marriii|fO and deadent in XqHJi and 
Central AustmJm^ 64. 

Mnrtin, the late Itef. John* Wesloyau 
ini^innnr}' ifi 'VVeat Africa, i84S-fSj , 
e^trmcta (rom diary of^ 74, 
iMnthewft, K. znntri lineal descant in 

the ArrancU and Cbingalcd tnl>ee, 
47. 

MatrilincJil decent in the Aimuda and 
Chin^ce trilies, 47. 

Maiichninpi Htiiile, La SorcDlIerte an ' 
M^roc (niT.), 8L 

Maoiidn\% Alfmd some Aiucricao 
pnobldini;, 9 ^ $etp 

Mnya tnonument at Ixkuiiit OuntemnlAp 

j'3. 

Megdithic mnnu^ ita and vlieir btiildera, I 
tliflcus«ion oo, a- {173); in Gbucastor- 
nhirCp 21 ; race, are juBtified in 
apeaking of n t 01 (JT-i), 

.Mench^, hcAddrtsse of figure narvctl on I 
efcone at^ 30i ' 

^telLhir, the Greats at Cidbnklit 32. 
31dtalhtrgienl fnniaenp camp Hro the fimtp 
237. 

MouiIh in antiijuity, tlit% 236 c/ 

Mexicop first cultivated oranges plAntc<} hy 
Benuil Diaij 12 1 bam]lKa>k uf Ameri¬ 
can InrJkna nflrth of (nr.), 4L 
Migdod, B. t\ W, IL, the bngiuigeu of 
Wciit Africa («T.)j 59. 

MilehAiHi G. S., cburchcfl in Lower 

XuhiA (rfrAi 40. | 

Millerp Mr, Henrj-, on O.D. levels where 
IpBwicb skeleton was found, 367, 

Milne, Mrs. Leslie, ShnUft at Ucmie (rtA)* , 
16. 

Miners, tools of wicienL, 236, 

Mining upemtions of a decidedly later 
period of Metat Age, 236, 

MisccllancA, 64 L 

^litla, peoplca atid mins of, ] 6. 


Mixed, Guatonmla, tenmins of Indian 
town near, H, 16. 

MoljaiTnmdd, note on Secretary to whom 
Koran m traditionally supposed to 
bai^e hoendieutod bjth^ Prophet, 11. 
Moir* iL Eeid^ account of the diicovorj' 
am] cLiirnctcte of a Liiniim ekebton 
found baneath a fltmtqiu of chalky 
bouldor clay utsar Ip^ich, 340 et vq. 
Moujas, Xortliern Y'licatan, hnildkg 
kriDWti as, 10, 

Mono speech (BmigninvilJo Straits], two 
tales in, 10, 

Monte Alban, buildings 16, 

Montelfmr Dr*, on ehrom^Iogy of British 
Bronze Ago, 07. 

Moroa. Set Kngoro and Other Nigerian 
hoa^lhuuters, 

Morocco* religion, La Sorc*llerie au Mamc 
{tee.), 61* 

Mortimerp J, IL, 13. 

Mousterhm iinplcmetita near La Cotte do 
Sl Brehule^ Jersey* O£caiv.aiion of ^ 
cave coutainlngp 03. 

MuniniiBcalinn in the earlieeL 

evidence of atiooipte at* 91 (172). 
J^stiirray, Cl. W., the fox who loat hi^ tail 
—a Nubian versiOTit 97. 

Murray, Gilbert, the rise of tba Greek 
epic 78. 

Myrea'^ J, L., on JL Maclver^ti and* 
"Toudja Sorios^* tif Kah^de patteryv 
63^ the ancient ^vptiana and thdr 
inlluencc upon the rivilizatioji of 
Buropfii (r¥F,)j 100. 

N. 

Neolithic cenieteryat La Motte, Jerseyp 
on Ujc dfscQverj" of a* 91 (176). 

New Grange (Burgh m Boiiine) and 
other incised tuniiili In Ireland (m*,), 

58. 

Now Guinea, prehistoric pottery from 
Jafjoji and, 545 : stone adze blades 
from StilogOf British, 38; the Mufulu 
moimtaiii people of British (mp-.)j 
lOL 
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Xitulli!, E. Toulminj TBport on the i 
i^iimod explonitloii ol ^^Lji Cott?," ^ 
St, Brclade, by tho Soci^t^ 

80, 

Kigeiria, making of Nor thorn (mt.), 80. 

Nigorlan bcadhimtera, lugoro and other, 
ife* Kagoro mid other Nigerian lieatl^ 
himiors.. 

Northern racw, notes on the tnugir drum 
of the, 91 (in), 

Nuhaa, micionl anti modenr, 91 (lOTi). 

Nubia, churches in Lowar (m^)p 40; 
folklore, the fox who loi^t hiB tail —a 
N ubian voreion, 97; red colorottiaii 
oil juiciont lK>iiei from, 91 072% 

Nyiisft (iMaogaiija) Yao (AjftWA)^ tmtire 

cu&tDiafi irip 20. 


O. 

Oajiica, poltury at^ use of eiiako^fi eye in, 
10. 

Obituaryj John Gray, 44; A. 11, Ke^rie, 
2S; Andrew Liiig^ 85 j ,h K 
.Muitimeri Eaij., 13* Sir Horbort 
Riffloy% 1; IJth Paul Topinarcb 19- 

Orang, liatilc Papn^ general ethnological 
obeervations on, 54 ; physical anthro¬ 
pology of, 65; Buloiigaiip getioi-at 
ethnological oWrv^AlioiiB on* 55 1 
physical anthropology of, 65; 'Hixfikiiti, 
genu ml ethnological olieerv^atiDna oOp 
55 j pliyaicid nnthtepolc^ olp 60. 

Oriental and biamara, 200 

d 

OfT, Gnpt, C. W* J„ the niakitig of 
Northern Nigeria (™.), 80. 

O&irie and the IS^vptian Besuireciioit 
(rerj, 6L 

Oviiatt m Greenland, niAEaea of teJIriHc 
iron only found at, 2H6* 


P. 

Pacific, Eastern, ceremonial objccte from 

Harotonga^ 104. 

Pkl^lithic man and his art, ancient 


h miters and their modern ropresenta- 
dves (m.\ 109- 

Paniirs. 5*? Turkeatatip Chinese. 

Pantala, Eh ego dc, on Chinese weighing 
silirer, 301. 

Papua. ^ Maihi language. 
Plircy-Meirch Wood* Runnel Piirh, 
Aburgale, North Waiag, exenrations in 
the Ancient hill fort iop 91 (175), 
ParBonsf, F. G., prehistoric man (rpr,), 
90. 

Peake, Harold, suggestion b for aa 
luithropologica] siirvoy of the BiitiRh 
hlesp 30. 

Pact, T. Eric, arc we juatitied in Bpeaking 
of a aiegalithic nice l 91 (174), 

Perak, 5falay PeninBtjlap hinmarfroQii, 220; 

eteelyandp 217, 

Penip Chjivlu stone fmni, 18- 
Petrie, W. >f. nindem, acenietery of the 
earliest dyimsties, 73 ^ an early 
dymiatic cemetery in EgypE. 91 (171); 
on atjsciice atoalyardsin Egypt until 
Roman times^ 22 on chamber in 

temple of Thotmes i. *, at Thcbca, 0, 
Physical anthropology* a cretinoui tkiiLl 
of the eightoeDth dynnatyp 8; Da* 
Wachatnm dea Moiischurit inieh Alter* 
Geachlecht iind Hasae (rec.)p 1 7 ; f!Hs- 
ordera of poat^nnuil growth and 
rlevolopment (rfflpj, 23, St^ 

Fo&roa kbiulera, Turkestan* Chinese^ 
Pitt'Kivere on prehist;<^rie pottery* 31. 
Pleistoceiio mammalia in e^iatem 

103; peats* latOp in eastern Emx* 
103. 

Polymesia, ilescription and ULimess of 
varioiifl pnrtii of a earn}* of Sikaiann or 
Stewart's Island, 99. 

Pomerooii District, British Giifaiui, sonio 
technological notes from the (Part iv), 
529 d ixq ,; anMnatfl, 539; bundle^ 
shape baskets, 537 * casaav'a--cake 
baakeus, 537 j children^a rattles, 53T ; 
c:onc*V0 cireuhrr traysp 539; coaiCJil 
baskeUp 533 ; featber crowns and hats, 
538; knapsacks or aurianna, o30| leaf- 
stnind boxes* 5»9; pegalb* 5.13; 
piteher-Bhaije baskets, 537 j satchels, 
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53& - ihallaw rmmd-eoraerfsd bdAkcta, 
537; sqimru cuLssam uhtirA, 531 j SE^iiHru 
matA, 530; ^qinim Lrmja, 532. 
Poat-iuilo] groirth and Juvebpmcnt, difr- 
onlcra of (jtv.). 23. 

Pottery, on R MBwlver^u luid J- L. 

** Toodja SeHea ” of Kabyle, 63 ; [itn- 
biHtoriCf of eadi^rn 21. 

Prehistoric^ ag^e, claBeifiiraticiii of, SS | 
Antbroiralogy^ mid Aroha?oIogj\"Poiir- 
tevnth International Coiigraas of, 43; 
flint imptmeiita of eas^torti Ei^sex, trori' 
clmions sia to itgo of two aeries of, 116 ^ 
liii|ik-inoiiU (ejirlier series), of Qiisiem 
Essex, J07| flint miplements (earlier 
eeriea) i>l eaauirii Eikyex, nrrow points, 
UO; axes, 110; eorea, 107; flakeB 
I OS; flaking angle, JOS; hollow 

scraper series, lOfls knife iorios, 
209; mttlerki from which imnle^ 107; 
mineral conditieii, J07; pOL boiloi^ 
Ul; p/gmjest UO; mdo, Jll- 
scrapers^ lOS; epoiir pDintis^ 109; 
trirEinifid flake groiipp i09; hammer- 
atoncs, 110; (later scries) cf eosLorii 
Essex* IV2\ arrow pobta^ lU; axca, 
114; KH^ 113; drilli^ 113; 

flakoB, 112; flaldfig angle, 112; 

hamnier-^tnnoB, 114; hollow AcrAperSt 
113; knives, 113; materijd Irons which 
maile, 112; ininqral eoinlitioii, 112; 
potbofljra* 115 ; potteryi llSj pyS^iiyT 
114; rude, 115; scrapers, 113; apear- 
{)oiut8, 1H ; trinimed flake sarietB, 1J 3; 
interment near Waltoansn-NoM, 120; 
nmn 00; niunixmeiite* in the 

dtipartmentA Gard and bouches du 
Rhonct France, 107; in the Unter 
Kebrides anti their astronnnijcA]! signk 
fleanee* 23 s| ; of Jlult-i jmd 
Sairlinia, 91 (174); pottery' from 
Japan and Xew Guinea, 545 ^ 
(earlier Borios) of eaiteru EBanx^ 1111 
rpmaing, general remarks on thp 
colleqtioa of, 92; m Egypi, jOOj in 
tho Upper Stoit YalJej, 91 (17&)^ „f 
eastern Essex, the clsasiric^tian of thO| 
fll rf \ BurfACe of eastern 
ftpeciAl riiaa npcq the btiried, lly. 


Presifkiitial aiklresa, 9 ef 

PrltttitTVu art, “conventiorialEsin ^ hn 91 
(169). 


Queen Clmrlottp Islands, on a totem fjolo 
from, 91 {170 )k 

Qi,i«M£al or bcrpent-bird in American 
art, 20. 

Quetzaleonti, Maya god, 17. 

Quibeil, Mr., on the pliyaicai eharaetem of 
the bliman romains fotirtd hji in 
MoBtafiaa of tbL* second iitid third 
dynoaticffi at Sakkam, 91 (166); recont 
excarations at E-ikkuro, with special 
roferonee to the tomb of ll^Vt 91 
(HI). 

R 

RarotungjL, eeremonial ohjecis from, 104. 
Rosiie, Lias aclistum des j^JeuBchon, 
iiach AltcrK Geschlechl iind (r^r.), 17* 
Bajt ^^"^i^^enBchaftlicho ErgebniBoe 

einer amtiiuhun 1'^orsdhiingiH’clse luieh 
dem Bfamarck-Arebipo! im Jabns iyo« 
(r>'r.)* 110. 

Reel colorath}!! on nnciont liones from 
Nubia, 91 (172). 

Eeid, IL W,, dcBcriptitm of kayak pre- 
servid ill the Anthropological MiiBciim 
of the University of Al>en1eent 511 

C/ 

lieligian^ Japan, saerfftee in Shinto, 3; 
fvi S^wcellnrie aii Maroc (rrs.h SI; 
I/Fgliae nt hi *SorcelIorie 16; 

note on the fi^crctury to whom the 
Umpbet MoLumtiied is traditionally 
suppoBet] m haco dictuteil the Xoran* 
11; Oairis and the Egy^ptjan reflurfee- 
tion (r^^r,), 61 ; the dying god (rvjr*), 
50; the magic art and the evolution 
of kings (irffl?,) 5* Dtisims, 

Hepon for 1911, Annual. 2; of an In¬ 
ternational Conforpuco relative to a 
proposed International Anthropological 
Congress, 71. 
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fibodeno, how they Iwry a chief in, €3 ; 
hut at Khnmi ruina, 56; North, the 
great plateau of {nr,), 34; North- 
Western, iintivea on Congo fxinler 
from, 3L 

Itidgeway, Professor W., on a “find” 
of bronze and irou jurelms in Curia, 
31 <17S). 

Rigtiaiio, Eugenio, the inheritance of 
acquirorl character* (rn*,), 77. 

Rkley, j^r lferl«rt, obituary, 1, 

Rivers, Hr. \V. H. R,, *'convcntionnlisTn " 
in primitive art, 3 ; disappearuoce of 
tuefuE iirtB, 31 (1G9), 

Bockhill, ilr. W, WooiltilJe, on Thitiotan 
Meelyank, 227. 

Rodents collecied from Gibraltar cave*, 
527. 

Roman bismar, 33G; etoelyarils, 228. 

Rosen, Count Erie von, expedition from 
Cape to Cairo by, 32, 

Uotb, If. litiig, oriental steelyards and 
bismara, 200 tl .so/. 

Roth, Dr. Walter E., some technological 
note* from the Pomeroon district, 
British Guiana ^Part iv). 523 tl 


a. I 

S,, F., the iiiherJumco of acquired efaanic^ 
tors (w.), 77, 

^crifice in Shinto, 3. 

St, Breliido, .leraey, excavation of a cave 
containing Moustorian implements 
near La Cotte, 93 ; repoft on the re¬ 
sumed exploration of Li Coitev hv 
the Soci^t^ tfersiaisei 68. 

St, Kilds, dolmens, 46; island of, 46; 
luoiinmcnca in, ; » the Fairy Uouee " 
at, 50. 

Sakkara, on the phy'sical charaetert of 
the human remnins foiuiti by Mr. i 
Quibcll in Masialais of the second and 
thinl dy^laBties at, 91 <166); recent i 
excavations at, with special reference 
ti* the tomb of Hesy, 01 (171). 

San Juan Tcotihutcaii, ruins of, 14 , 15 , 

Sapir, Dr. Edward, history and varieties 

( ■& ) 


of human speech, Takeitmi, Wiiliram 
and Yava texts («r,), 60, 

Sardinia, tlie prehistoric moiuinients of 
Malta and, 91 <174); “tombs of the 
giants " at, 50, 

SaTitle, ItcT. W. J,, granunar of the 
Mailu language, Papua, 337 rf 
Scandinavian bienui? used in the Fseroe^ 
226 , 

Scotland, the study of customs coiLnecCcd 
with the calendar in, 01 (170), 
Scottish folklore, ethuolDgical traces in, 
91 (171). 

Seligmaun, Brenda Z,, the Veddas (r«.), 
69. 

Soligmann, C. Q,, a cretinous shulI of the 
eighteonth dynasty, 8; stone adse 
blade* from Snlgga {British New 
Guinea) os Chinese antiquities, 38; 
the Veddas (re*.), 69. 

Sepulchre at Callanish, 32. 

Sequence dates in classification of prehis- 
torie ages, 97. 

Serpent motive in Aineritou art, 17, 
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